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PREFACE 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared  to  make  available  in  concise  form  the  best  of  present  day 
knowledge  concerning  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  and  to  present  complete  data  and 
details,  as  well  as  numerous  tables  and  diagrams,  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  principal 
types  of  concrete  structures.  Although  intended  as  a  working  manual  for  the  engineer,  the 
first  few  sections  of  the  book  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  engaged  in  concrete  work. 
In  these  sections  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  latest  authoritative  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  making  and  placing  of  concrete  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  applied  in  the  field 
to  the  betterment  of  construction.  * 

In  preparing  this  book  the  authors  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hollister,  Research 
Engineer  of  the  Corrugated  Bar  Company.  Special  credit  is  due  Mr.  Hollister  for  his  applica- 
tion of  the  slope-defiection  method  to  the  development  of  formulas  for  rigid  frame  structures; 
for  material  relating  to  flexure  of  annular  sections  and  to  restraint  of  standpipe  sides  by  con- 
nection with  the  base,  this  material  being  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Corrugated 
Bar  Company. 

The  authors  also  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harvey  Whipple,  Adelbert  P.  Mills, 
Walter  S.  Edge,  A.  G.  Hillberg,  and  Leslie  H.  Allen  for  the  important  chapters  which  they  have 
prepared.  These  men  are  specialists;  and  their  contributions  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
engineering  profession. ' 

The  chapter  on  dams,  written  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hillberg,  has  been  made  brief,  but  a  sufficiently 
extensive  presentation  is  given  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  intelligently  what  type  of  dam 
to  adopt.  It  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  siphonic  spillways 
as  there  is  practically  no  text-book  information  on  that  subject. 

In  writing  this  book  the  authors  have  drawn  from  the  three  volumes  of  HooPs  '^  Reinforced 
Concrete  Cons.truction "  only  where  the  preparation  of  new  material  would  have  been  sub- 
stantial duplication. 

The  authors  are  under  obligation  to  Messrs.  Wm.  J.  Fuller  and  Frank  C.  Thiessen  for  many 
helpful  suggestions  and  for  assistance  in  making  calculations  for  some  of  the  tables  and  diagrams. 
Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Chapman  and  others  for  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  manuscript;  and  to  a  large  number  of  engineers  who  have  supplied  data  and  details,  and  have 
generously  given  their  views  in  regard  to  both  theory  and  practice. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifford  E.  Ives  for  his  excellent  work  in  preparing  all 
drawings  made  expressly  for  this  handbook. 

G.  A.  H. 
April,  1918.  N.  C.  J. 
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MATERIALS 
CEMENT 


1.  CUssification,  Composition,  and  Uses  of  the  Principal  Cementing  Materials, — Cement- 
ing materials  used  in  structural  work  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — non-hydraulic 
and  hydraulic.  Non-hydraulic  cements,  as  the  name  implies,  will  not  set  and  harden  under 
water;  while  hydraulic  cements  will  harden  in  either  water  or  air.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
structural  cements  of  commercial  importance: 


--.      .    J      ,.     f  Gypsum  pi 
Non-hydrauhc  |  ^^^^^  ,; 


plasters 
lime 


Hydraulic  ' 


Hydraulic  lime 

(Grappier  cemenlj  a  by-product) 
Puzzolan  cement 
Natural  cement 
Portland  cement 

(Adulterated  or  modified  Portland  cement) 


la.  Gypsum  Plasters. — Gypsum  plasters  are  made  by  partial  or  complete  de- 
hydration of  relatively  pure  or  impure  natural  gypsum.  The  setting  of  these  plasters  is  a 
recrystallization  from  a  solution  formed  by  admixture  of  the  partially  or  totally  dehydrated 
material  with  water,  reforming  the  original  substance.  [Pure  gypsum  is  a  hydrous  crystaUine 
calcium  sulphate  (CaSOf  +  2H2O) ;  and  in  its  raw  uncalcined  state  is  used  as  an  adulterant 
to  retard  the  setting  of  Portland  and  natural  cements.  Plaster  of  Paris  (CaSO*  H-  HHjO) 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  is  a  refined  plaster  made  from  pure  gypsum  by 
dehydration.] 

Gypsum  plasters,  of  one  variety  or  another,  are  used  principally  on  interior  walls  and  floors. 
They  are  also  used  in  the  form  of  molded  hollow  blocks  and  tiles  for  fireproof  interior  partition 
walls,  and  as  one  variety  of  '' stucco '^  for  the  architectural  adornment  of  buildings. 

16.  Common  Lime. — Common  lime  is  made  by  burning  limestone  (CaCOt) 
at  a  temperature  of  about  900®C.  until  its  carbon  dioxide  (COi)  is  driven  off  as  gas.  The  residue 
is  common  lime  (CaO),  known  commercially  as  "quicklime."  On  addition  of  water  this 
product  slakes  with  evolution  of  heat  and  much  increase  of  volume,  forming  a  paste  of  lime 
hydrate,  or  calcium  hydroxide  (Ca[0H]2)  known  as  "lime  putty"  or,  on  dilution  with  water,  as 
"cream  of  lime." 

Even  in  the  purest  Umestone  to  be  found  in  nature  some  impurities  are  present.  Generally 
a  part  of  the  lime  (CaO)  is  found  replaced  by  a  certain  percentage  of  magnesia  (MgO),  and  clay 
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is  also  present  to  some  extent.  [Clay  is  composed  chiefly  of  silica  (SiOz)  and  alumina  (AI2OS), 
and  usuaUy  contains  some  iron  oxide  (FetOs).]  In  the  manufacture  of  quicklimei  magnesia 
acts  in  much  the  same  manner  and  may  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  limB,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  use  limestone  which  is  high  in  magnesia.  Quicklimes  are  divided  into  four  main 
types  according  to  the  relative  content  of  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  and  magnesium  oxide  (MgO). 
These  are: 

1.  High-calcium;  quicklime  containing  90%  or  over  of  calcium  oxide. 

2.  Calcium;  quicklime  containing  not  less  than  85%  and  not  more  than  90%  of  calcium 
oxide. 

3.  Magnesian;  quicklime  containing  between  10  and  25%  of  magnesium  oxide. 

4.  Dolomitic;  quicklime  containing  over  25%  of  magnesium  oxide. 

Following  is  an  average  analysis  of  ten  high-calcium  quicklimes  and  two  dolomitic  quick- 
limes: 


!       siOt 

1    '^ 

AlsOt 

% 

FetOt 

% 

CaO                   MgO 

%                       % 

High'Calcium . .          0 .  81 

Dolomitic 0.87 

1 

0.22 
0.32 

0.23 
0.29 

94.98                1.39 
60.13       1       36.12 

[Analysis  also  shows  carbon  dioxide  (COi)  and  water  (HfO)  to  be  present  in  small  amounts.] 

Practically  all  lime  used  in  construction  is  made  into  mortar  by  adding  sand  to  the  paste 
of  lime  hydrate,  as  sand  is  not  only  cheaper  than  lime  but  diminishes  the  great  shrinkage  which 
accompanies  the  setting  and  hardening  of  lime  putty.  This  hardening  is  due  mainly  to  crys- 
tallization, but  in  addition  some  of  the  water  in  the  hydroxide  is  gradually  replaced  by  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  causing  a  small  part  of  the  hydroxide  to  revert  to  the  original  cal- 
cium carbonate  (CaCOs). 

Although  common  lime  is  used  chiefly  in  combination  with  sand  as  a  mortar  in  laying 
ordinary  brick  and  stone  masonry,  it  is  also  used  extensively  as  an  interior  wall  plaster  and 
for  gaging  hydraulic  cement  mortars,  either  to  make  them  easier  to  work  or  to  induce  their 
permeability. 

HydrcUed  lime  is  quicklime  slaked  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  Its  market  form  is  that  of 
a  dry  powder,  and  as  such  it  can  be  mixed  with  sand  more  easily  than  can  lime  paste  made  by 
slaking  ordinary  quicklime  on  the  work. 

Ic.  Hydraulic  Lime. — Hydraulic  lime  is  made  by  burning  argillaceous  or  silicious 
limestone  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  lOOO^C.  When  showered  with  water  the  product 
slakes  completely  or  partially  without  sensibly  increasing  in  volume,  and  possesses  hydraulic 
properties  due  to  the  combination  of  calcium  with  silica  contained  in  the  limestone  as  an 
impurity,  forming  calcium  silicate.  It  is  the  universal  practice  to  slake  the  lime  at  the  place 
of  manufacture  on  account  of  the  better  results  obtained. 

Grappier  cement  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  produced  by  grind- 
ing the  lumps  of  underbumed  and  overbumed  material  which  do  not  slake.  As  might  he 
inferred,  grappier  cement  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  hydraulic  lime. 

Hydraulic  lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  raw  materials  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  with  which  hydraulic  lime 
cannot  compete  as  a  structural  material.  A  number  of  hydraulic  limes  and  grappier  cements 
are  marketed  as  "non-staining  cements'' — ^that  is,  they  do  not  stain  masonry  For  this  reason 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  cementing  material  is  annually  imported  from  Europe  for  purposes 
of  architectural  decoration. 

Id.  Pazzolan  or  Slag  Cement — Puzzolan  cement  is  made  by  incorporating 
hydrated  lime  with  a  silicious  material,  such  as  granulated  blast-furnace  slag,  of  suitable  fine- 
ness and  chemical  composition.    In  Europe  a  natural  puzzolanic  material,  such  as  volcanic  ash. 
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is  used  at  some  plants  in  place  of  the  blast-furnace  slag.  Silica,  when  finely  enough  divided,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  chemically  active.  For  this  reason  the  materials  are  finely  pulverized  and 
intimately  mixed  by  grindmg,  but  are  not  calcined,  the  formation  of  calcium  silicate  taking 
place  slowly  and  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Although  this  t3rpe  of  cement  possesses  hydraulic  properties,  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
slag  Portland  cement  (sometimes  called  steel  Portland  cement)  which  is  produced  by  calcining 
finely  divided  slag  and  lime  in  a  kiln  and  pulverizing  the  resulting  clinker.  Anal3n9is  of  the  small 
number  of  puzzolan  or  slag  cements  manufactured  in  this  country  shows  approximately  the 
following  range  in  composition: 


SiOs 
% 

AlsOi  +  FesOi 
+  FeO 

% 

CaO 

% 

MgO 

% 

8 

% 

COs  +  HtO 

% 

27.2  to  31.0 

11.1  to  14.2 

60.3  to  51.8 

1.4to3.4 

0.15  to  1.42 

2.6to5.3 

They  are  normally  slower  in  setting  than  Portland  cements  and  on  ^is  account  are  usually 
't  reated  with  materials  which  will  hasten  the  set — such  as  burned  clay,  high-alumina  slags,  caus- 
tic  soda,  sodium  chloride,  or  potash.  Puzzolan  cements  made  from  slag  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  light  lilac  color,  absence  of  grit,  and  low  specific  gravity  (2.60  to  2.85).  They  also  are 
high  in  sulphides,  which  render  them  liable  to  disintegration  in  air,  nor  are  they  suited  for  use  in 
sea  water,  where  there  is  always  an  excess  of  sulphates. 

Puzzolan  cement  is  not  as  strong  or  reliable  as  either  natural  or  Portland  cement  and  should 
be  used  only  in  unimportant  structures  or  in  unexposed  work,  such  as  foundations,  where  weight 
and  bulk  are  more  important  than  strength. 

le.  Natural  Cement. — Natural  cement,  as  its  name  implies,  is  made  from  rock  as 
it  occurs  in  nature.  This  rock  is  an  argillaceous  (clayey)  limestone,  or  other  suitable  natural 
rock,  and  it  is  burned  at  a  temperature  of  from  900**  to  1300°C.,  the  clinker  being  then  finely 
pulverized.  The  product  does  not  slake,  but  possesses  strong  hydraulic  properties,  calcium 
silicate  being  formed  and  acquiring  strength  and  rigidity  through  crystallization. 

Unfortunately,  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  natural  cement  are  subject  to  consider- 
able variation.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  composition  of  the  rock  from  which  it  is  made 
not  only  varies  in  different  localities  but  is  further  subject  to  variation  to  some  extent  at  least, 
even  in  the  same  deposit.  Portland  cement,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  artificial  mixture,  subject 
to  control.  This  fact,  together  with  its  slow  setting,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the 
use  of  natural  cement  and  the  adoption  of  Portland  cement  in  all  important  structures. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  natural  cements  do  hot 
show  disintegration  with  passage  of  time,  while  Portland  cements  frequently  are  most  erratic 
in  behavior.  On  comparing  anal3rses  of  typical  natural  and  Portland  cements,  it  is  at  once 
noticed  that  natural  cements  have  a  higher  percentage  of  silica,  about  the  same  percentage  of 
alumina  and  a  lower  percentage  of  lime  than  have  Portland  cements.  Excess  lime,  so  generally 
prevalent  in  hydrated  Portland  cements,  and  not  necessarily  resultant  on  "free  lime,"  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  much  trouble.  There  is  a  distinct  field  of  usefulness  for  natural  cement 
which  is  largely  overlooked  by  engineers  at  the  present  time.  In  many  cases,  perplexing  prob- 
lems could  be  effectively  solved  by  its  employment. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  range  in  composition  of  an  average  analysis  of  six  well- 
known  American  natural  cements: 


SiO« 

% 

AliOs 

% 

FetOi 

% 

CaO 

% 

MgO 

% 

22.3to29.0 

5.2  to8.8 

1.4to3.2 

31.0  to  57.6 

1.4to21.5 
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[Analysis  also  shows  varying  small  amounts  of  alkalies  (K20  and  NasO),  anhydrous  sulphuric* 
acid  or  sulphur  trioxide  (SOs),  carbon  dioxide  (COs),  and  water  (H2O).  Magnesia  (MgO)  is 
usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to  lime  in  its  action.  The  specific  gravity  of  natural  cements 
range  from  2.7  to  3.1,  with  an  average  of  2.85.] 

Natural  cement  is  adapted  to  many  uses,  but  its  relatively  low  strength  and  slow  hardening 
limit  its  field  to  structures  where  high  stresses  will  not  be  imposed  for  several  months  after  plac- 
ing the  concrete,  as  in  large  or  massive  structures  where  weight  and  mass  are  more  essential  than 
early  strength — ^that  is,  in  such  structures  as  dams,  abutments,  foundations,  and  many  under- 
ground structures.  Mortar  made  with  natural  cement  (either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime  mor- 
tar) is  excellent  for  la3ring  ordinary  brick  and  stone  masonry. 

1/.  Portland  Cement. — Portland  cement  is  made  by  finely  pulverizing  the  clinker 
produced  by  burning  a  definite  artificial  mixture  of  siHcious  (containing  silica),  argillaceous 
(containing  alumina),  and  calcareous  (containing  lime)  materials  to  a  point  somewhat  beyond 
where  they  begin  to  fuse  or  melt.  The  product  is  one  that  does  not  slake  and  possesses  strong 
hydraulic  properties.  The  essential  components  of  Portland  cement — ^namely:  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime — are  obtained  from  many  different  sources,  but  the  proportions  used  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  always  such  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  Portland  cements  is  constant 
within  narrow  limits.     The  percentages  of  the  principal  components  range  about  as  follows: 


SiOt 

% 

AltOi 

% 

FetOa 

% 

CaO 

% 

MgO 

% 

19  to  25     1       5  to  9 

2  to  4 

60  to  64 

1.0to2.5 

[Small  amounts  of  alkalies  (KiO  and  NasO)  and  sulphur  trioxide  (SOs)  are  also  present.  Mag- 
nesia (MgO)  is  considered  by  some  as  an  impurity,  while  other  investigators  claim  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  lime  (CaO)  in  its  action.  Alumina  (AlsOa)  and  iron  oxide  (FesOi)  do  not  act  entirely 
alike  but  are  usually  considered  to  have  the  same  functions.]  The  specific  gravity  of  Portland 
cements  range  from  3.1  to  3.20,  with  an  average  of  3.15. 

Portland  cement  is  by  far  the  most  important  cementing  material  used  in  modem  engineer- 
ing construction.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  concrete  and  mortar  for  all  types  of  structures  where 
strength  is  of  special  importance,  or  in  structures  exposed  to  wear  or  to  the  elements.  It 
should  invariably  be  employed  in  reinforced-concrete  construction  because  of  its  high  early 
strength  and  generally  uniform  quality. 

A  number  of  special  cements  employing  Portland  cement  as  a  base  are  made  by  grinding  in 
adulterating  materials  after  calcination.  These  adulterants  include  clay,  slaked  lime,  sand, 
slag,  natural  cement,  limestones,  and  natural  puzzolanic  material  or  tufa.  The  action  of  these 
materials  is  essentially  to  promote  combination  between  lime  from  the  cement  and  silica  from 
the  adulterant,  with  formation  of  silicate  of  lime.  In  some  cases  these  silicious  adulterants 
improve  the  quality  of  concrete  made  from  such  cements,  but  this  result  cannot  be  expected 
from  all  forms  of  adulteration. 

Sand  and  puzzolanic  material  have  perhaps  been  used  the  most  extensively  and  successfully 
of  any  of  the  adulterants,  producing  products  known  as  sand  cemenl  and  tufa  cement  respectively. 
These  cements  have  been  used  principally  on  large  work  where  freight  rates  are  high  and  lung 
wagon  hauls  combine  to  make  the  cost  of  undiluted  Portland  cement  excessive.  Cement 
specifications  in  common  use  are  of  a  character  to  exclude  any  grinding  in  of  materials  after 
calcination,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  specifications  permitting  any  adulteration  would 
be  subject  to  abuse  so  that  the  results  obtained  would  be  uncertain. 

2.  Portland  and  Natural  Cements  Compared. — The  distinguishing  properties  of  natural  and 
Portland  cements  and  the  chief  differences  in  manufacture  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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Natural  cement 

Portland  cemeut 

Raw  material 

Natural  rock 

Mostly  the  vertical  stationary 
type 
Low,  but  variable 
Variable,    not    under    control 

Yellow  to  brown 
2.7to3.1 
Relatively  rapid 
Low,   especially  at  early  age 
Usually  rather  coarse 
Will  not  usually  stand  steam 
test 

Artificial  mixture 

Slanting  cylindrical  revolving 

type 
Relatively  high 
Controllable     within     narrow 

limits 

Bluish  or  steel  gray 
3.1  to  3.2     . 
Relatively  slow 
Relatively  high 
Relatively  fine 
Required  to  stand  steam  test 

Type  of  kiln  used 

Calcination  temperature 

Chemical  composition 

Color 

Specific  Kravitv 

Rate  of  settins 

Strength 

Decree  of  Krindine 

Soundness 

In  structures  where  either  natural  or  Portland  cement  may  be  used,  and  where  economy 
is  the  governing  consideration,  the  choice  of  cement  should  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  per  cubic  yard  of  the  required  mortar  or  concrete  mixtures.  Decisions  usually  are 
desired  either  between  a  1 : 2  natural  cement  mortar  and  a  1 : 3  Portland  cement  mortar,  or 
between  a  1 : 2: 4  natural  cement  concrete  and  a  1 : 4: 8  Portland  cement  concrete. 

3.  Constitution  of  Portland  Cement.' — The  latest  optical  and  microscopical  examinations 
of  Portland-cement  clinker,  and  of  all  the  substances  which  were  formally  considered  as  likely 
to  be  formed  in  manufacture,  show  Portland  cement  to  be  made  up  largely  of  the  three  com- 
pounds 3CaO-SiOa,  2CaO'SiOj,  and  3CaO-AlaOj.  The  tri-calcium  silicate  appears  the  best 
cementing  compound  and  it  is  probable  that  the  higher  its  percentage,  the  better  the  cement. 
The  small  amounts  present  of  FeaOj,  MgO,  alkalies,  etc.  have  but  little  effect  on  the  three 
major  compounds  but  their  presence  aids  materially  in  manufacture  by  promoting  the  combina- 
tion of  CaO  with  AI2O3  and  SiO,. 

A  perfectly  burned  cement  clinker  consists  of  about  36%  of  tri-calcium  silicate,  3CaO-Si02; 
33%  of  di-calcium  silicate,  2CaO-Si02;  21%  of  tri-calcium  aluminate,  3CaO-Al20a;  and  10% 
of  minor  constituents.  The  principal  cementing  compound,  tri-calcium  silicate,  3CaOSiOj, 
is  the  last  constituent  to  form  completely  in  Portland-cement  manufacture;  and  this  compound 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  CaO  with  2CaO-Si02.  When  cement  clinker  is  not  perfectly 
burned  there  is  evidently  less  3CaO-Si02  formed  and  more  2CaO-Si02.  There  is  also  a  certain 
percentage  of  free  lime  (CaO)  present,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  degree  of  burning. 

4.  Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  Cement.' — The  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland 
cement  is  caused  principally  by  hydration  in  the  order  named  of  the  three  major  constituents — 
SCaOAUOj,  3CaO-Si02,  and  2CaO SiOa.  When  water  is  added  to  Portland  cement,  these 
constituents  form  first  amorphous  and  later  both  crystalline  and  amorphous  hydrated  materials 
which  act  much  as  does  ordinary  glue,  except  that  since  they  are  of  mineral  origin  and  largely 
insoluble,  hardening  progresses  even  under  water. 

Of  these  hydration  products,  the  compound  tri-calcium  aluminate  (3CaO-Al20a)  when 
mixed  with  water  sets  and  hardens  very  quickly;  tri-oalcium  silicate  (3Ca0-Si0«)  sets  and 
hardens  somewhat  less  rapidly;  and  di-calcium  silicate  (2CaOSi02)  reacts  slowly.  Hardening 
occurs  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time.  The  initial  set  of  cement  is  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  hydration  of  3Ca0'Al203;  the  early  hardness  and  cohesive  strength  is  due  to  this  hydration 

1  From  paper  before  Am.  Cone.  Inst.,  Feb.,  1016,  by  G.  A.  Rankin,  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Inst, 
of  Wash. 

*  See  Klein  and  Pbillips:  Tech.  Paprr^  43,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Bates  and  Ki.ein:  Tech.  Paper ,  78,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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and  to  that  of  the  3CaO*SiOt;  while  the  gradual  increase  in  strength  is  due  to  the  further  hydra- 
tion of  these  two  compounds  together  with  the  hydration  of  the  2CaO-SiOt. 

The  compound  3CaO'SiOx  appears  to  be  the  best  cementing  constituent  of  this  group,  as 
it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  when  mixed  with  water  will  set  and  harden  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  form  a  mass  which  is  comparable  in  hardness  and  strength  to  Portland  cement. 
Although  dCaO-AljOt  sets  and  hardens  rapidly,  it  is  rather  soluble  in  water  and  is  not  particu- 
larly durable  or  strong.  The  compound  2CaO'SiOi,  however,  requires  too  long  a  time  to  harden 
to  be  in  itself  a  valuable  cementing  material. 

6.  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 

6a.  Raw  Materials. — Silica,  alumina,  and  lime — ^the  essential  components  of 
Portland  cement — occur  as  ingredients  in  a  large  number  of  natural  materials  of  widely  vary- 
ing character.  In  none  of  these,  however,  do  the  three  components  occur  in  the  exact  pro- 
portions required  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  so  that  an  artificial  mixture  of  several 
materials  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  following  combinations  of  raw  materials  are  used  in  differ- 
ent cement  plants  in  this  country  : 

1.  Cement  rock  and  limestone. 

2.  Marl  and  clay  (or  shale). 

3.  limestone  and  clay  (or  shale). 

4.  Blast-furnace  slag  and  .limestone. 

5.  Chalk  and  clay. 

Cement  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone  containing  about  68  or  72%  of  lime  carbonate, 
18  to  27%  of  clayey  matter,  and  not  over  5%  of  magnesium  carbonate.  It  is  a  dark  slatey 
Umestone,  rather  soft  in  texture,  and  is  almost  ideal  for  cement  making  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  easy  to  quarry  and  grind,  and  is  usually  so  well  balanced  in  composition  that  but  a  small 
amount  of  comparatively  pure  limestone  needs  to  be  added.  This  rock  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  but  so  far  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  only  in  the 
Lehigh  district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  Jersey,  a  district  producing  nearly 
one-third  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States. 

Limestone  suitable  for  cement  manufacture  is  composed  principally  of  calcium  carbonate 
together  with  more  or  less  impurities.  The  following  shows  the  approximate  range  of  com- 
position of  such  limestones: 


CaCOt 

% 

SiOi 
% 

AlsOs  +  FetOi 
% 

MfCOi 

% 

88.0to98.0 

0.3  toS.O 

0.2  to  2.1 

0.2to4.2 

Sulphur  as  SOt  and  various  alkalies  may  also  be  present  in  small  percentages. 

Af arZ  is  almost  pure  calcium  carbonate.  It  Lb  a  soft,  wet  earth  found  in  the  basins  of  dried- 
up  lakes  and  in  swamp  regions,  deposited  either  by  chemical  agencies  or  through  the  phys- 
ico-chemical agencies  of  certain  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Clays  and  shales  are  of  the  same  general  composition,  differing  only  in  degree  of  solidifi- 
cation. Clays  result  from  the  decay  of  shales,  and  like  their  parent  rock,  are  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  (SiOs)  and  alumina  (AUOj),  and  usually  iron  oxide  (FejOi).  The  proportion  of  silica  in 
clay  suitable  for  cement  manufacture  should  not  be  less  than  55  to  65%;  and  the  combined 
amount  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide  should  be  between  one-third  and  one-half  the  amount  of 
silica.  A  clay  with  these  proportions  of  principal  constituents  is  highly  siliceous,  produeinK 
a  cement  clinker  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  grind.  Clay  containing  a  greater  portion  of 
alumina  produces  a  hard  clinker  and  a  quick-eetting  cement  which  is  more  severely  attacked  by 
sea  water. 

Blast^ftirnace  slag  is  a  compound  formed  from  impurities  in  tl;e  iron  ore  and  the  limcst^mc 
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used  aa  a  flux  in  the  blast  furnace.    Following  is  a  typical  analysis  of  slag  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cements: 


SiOs 

% 

AhOi  +  FesOs 

% 

CaO 

% 

MgO 

% 

83.10 

12.60         i           49.98 

2.45 

Slag,  when  allowed  to  cool  quickly,  becomes  a  hard  glassy  mass,  very  tough  and  durable.  In 
order  to  use  slag  economically  in  cement  manufacture  the  molten  slag  is  nm  into  large  cisterns, 
and  there  converted  into  a  granular  substance  by  directing  against  it  innumerable  little  streams 
of  air  and  water.  This  disintegrated  slag  has  the  appearance  of  coarse  brown  sugar;  and  in  this 
form  it  is  used  as  a  raw  material  for  Portland  cement. 

Chalk  is  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  calcium  carbonate,  formed  from  the  remains  of  minute 
organisms.  It  also  sometimes  contains  small  amounts  of  silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia. 
Its  use  as  a  material  for  cement  manufacture  is  limited. 

56.  Proportioning  the  Raw  Materials. — ^Two  rules  are  in  use  for  proportioning 
the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.     Newberry's  rule  is  as  follows: 

Max.  lime  =  2.8  (%SiO,)  +  1.1  (%A1,0,) 

Eckel's  rule  (called  the  '^ cementation  index"),  which  is  really  a  modification  of  the  above  rule, 
takes  the  magnesia  and  iron  oxide  into  account : 


2.8  (%SiOJ  +  1.1  (%AhO,)  -f  0.7  (%Fe«0,) 
%CaO  -h  1.4  (%MgO) 


=  1 


A  value  of  the  cementation  index  below  1  means  an  excess  of  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  cement 
which  will  cause  expansion,  or  imsoundness.  In  practice  it  is  customary  to  reduce  by  about 
10%  the  proportion  of  lime  found  by  the  above  rule  to  avoid  any  chance  of  obtaining  an  unsound 
cement.  Although  the  above  rules  are  not  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the 
constitution  of  Portland  cement  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  change  being  made  in 
practice  in  the  methods  of  proportioning  because  the  present  rules  are  known  by  experience  to 
produce  excellent  results. 

6c.  Grinding  and  Ifizing. — The  admixture  and  grinding  of  the  raw  materials 
before  calcination  is  accomplished  by  either  a  wet  or  a  dry  process.  In  the  wet  process,  prin- 
cipally for  plants  using  marl,  the  raw  materials  are  ground  and  fed  into  rotary  kilns  in  the 
form  of  a  slurry  containing  sufficient  water  to  make  it  of  a  fluid  consistency.  In  the  dry  process 
raw  materials  are  ground  and  mixed  in  the  dry  state.  The  larger  portion  of  Portland  cement 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  made  by  plants  using  the  dry  process. 

hd.  Burning  the  Cement  Mixture. — Rotary  kilns  are  used  in  almost  all  American 
Portland-cement  plants.  These  kilns  are  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  and  revolve  at 
about  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  minute.  The  ground  raw  materials  are  fed  in  at  the  upper 
end  and  are  carried  forward  and  tumbled  over  and  over  by  the  slant  and  revolution  of  the  kiln. 
As  the  materials  advance  they  are  reduced  by  the  hot  gases  from  the  burning  fuel  which  is  fed 
in  at  the  lower  end.  The  clinkers  formed  vary  in  size  from  y^  in.  up  to  about  IH  ^'  ^^ 
diameter.  It  takes  about  an  hour  for  a  particle  of  raw  material  to  traverse  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  the  feed  to  the  outlet. 

he.  Treatment  of  the  Clinker. — After  cement  clinker  is  cooled  it  is  crushed  and 
passed  through  preliminary  grinding  mills.  Then  gypsum  is  added  and  the  clinker  ground  to 
a  fine  powder.  If  the  clinker  was  used  without  the  addition  of  gypsum,  it  would  take  an 
almost  immediate  set.  Approximately  2  lb.  of  gypsum  (CaS04)  (or  pLaster  of  Paris)  is  used  to 
every  100  lb.  of  clinker. 
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6.  Manufacture  of  Natural  Cement 

6a.  Raw  Material. — The  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  natural  cement 
is  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  containing  from  13  to  35%  of  clayey  material.  About  15% 
of  the  clayey  material  is  silica,  the  balance  being  alumina  and  iron  oxide.  The  kind  of  limestone 
generally  used  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  place  of  calcium 
carbonate.  When  the  rock  varies  greatly  in  composition,  materials  from  different  strata  are 
mixed  together  to  give  as  uniform  a  product  as  possible.  The  wide  range  allowed  in  the  com- 
position of  natural  cement,  however,  does  not  warrant  great  refinement  in  the  analysis  of  the  rock. 

66.  Process  of  Manufacture. — Natural  cement  is  usually  manufactured  in  ver- 
tical kilns  lined  with  firebrick.  These  kilns  are  of  the  mixed-feed  type,  the  rock  (not  crushed) 
and  fuel  being  charged  in  alternate  layers.  The  temperature  required  in  burning  is  considerably 
below  that  required  in  Portland-cement  manufacture  because  temperatures  higher  than  1300^0. 
would  fuse  the  material  to  a  slag  having  no  hydraulic  properties.  The  temperature  employed, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  silica  compounds  with  the  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  clinker  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  as  it  is  burned,  and  then  it  is  crushed  and 
ground.  Grinding  of  the  clinker  is  not  usually  carried  as  far  as  that  of  Portland  although  some 
of  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery  similar  to  that  in  Portland-cement  plants. 

7.  Testing  of  Cement — For  standard  methods  of  cement  testing,  see  Appendix  A. 

la.  Sampling. — Tests  should  be  conducted  only  on  representative  samples. 
For  method  of  sampling,  see  Appendix  A,  page  834. 

76.  Uniformity  in  Cement  Testing. — ^In  order  to  obtain  results  in  cement  testing 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  definite  and  uniform  methods  should  be  used.  Results 
depend  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  but  also  on  the  temperature  and  percentage  of 
water  used  in  mixing,  the  method  of  mixing  and  molding  test  specimens,  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  character  of  the  sand  used,  and  the  type  of  apparatus  employed. 

7c.  The  Personal  Factor. — The  personal  factor  has  considerable  effect  on  results 
obtained  in  cement  testing  and,  on  this  account,  only  experienced,  well-qualified  men  should  be 
employed  in  making  tests.  Results  by  untrained  or  careless  operators  are  really  worse  than 
nothing  and  may  be  positively  misleading.  The  comparative  results,  however,  by  any  one 
experienced  observer  are  generally  consistent  and  are  of  value.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  have 
the  testing  done  at  some  well-established  and  properly  equipped  cement-testing  laboratory. 

Id,  Kinds  of  Tests. — The  following  cement  tests  made  regularly  are  recom- 
mended for  construction  work  of  importance  and  also  in  all  cases  where  the  cement  to  be  used 
does  not  work  satisfactorily: 
Fineness. 
Time  of  setting. 
Tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar.     (Compressive  strength  of  standard  mortar  the 

best  criterion.) 
Soundness. 
On  unimportant  construction  it  is  generally  safe  to  use  a  well-known  brand  of  Portland  cement 
without  testing,  or  to  make  simply  the  test  for  soundness. 

7e.  Fineness. — Fine  grinding  has  a  great  influence  on  the  properties  of  cement. 
It  increases  the  ability  of  the  cement  to  react  readily  with  water  and  enables  the  cement 
particles  to  coat  the  sand  grains  more  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  the  finer  the  cement,  all 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  stronger  will  be  the  mortar  produced  with  a  given  sand. 
The  fineness  of  cement  is  measured  by  determining  the  percentage  by  weight  which  will 
be  retained  on  a  standard  20O-mesh  sieve.  ^  Standard  specifications'  require  that  the  residue 
shall  not  exceed  22%.  Most  mills  are  now  equipped  to  grind  cement  to  such  a  fineness  that 
even  less  than  10%  is  retained. 

It  has  long  been  generally  recognised  that  the  coarser  particles  in  cement  are  practically 

*  For  description  of  stancUrd  tieve,  ace  Appendix  A,  p.  83G. 
*For  ■tandard  specifications,  see  Appendix  it,  p.  833. 
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inert  and  that  at  least  the  earlier  cementing  value  is  due  chiefly  to  the  grains  that  will  pass  the 
No.  200  sieve.  Because  of  this  fact  the  present  standard  method  of  testing  for  fineness  is  unsat- 
isfactory,  as  no  attempt  is  made  therein  to  determine  the  further  fineness  of  the  greater  and 
more  valuable  part  of  the  cement.  To  remedy  this  defect  an  air-analyzer'  has  recently  been 
perfected  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which  makes  it  possible  to  further  divide  a  cement  which 
passes  a  200-me8h  sieve  into  four  definite  sizes.  This  apparatus  had  been  standardized  and  will 
undoubtedly  come  into  extensive  use. 

Increased  fineness  has  the  efifect  of  making  a  cement  quicker  in  setting  and  hardening, 
the  high-alumina  cements  being  the  most  afifected.  Fine  grinding  also  affords  additional 
opportunity  for  seasoning  and  thus  indirectly  improves  the  soundness  of  cement. 

If,  Normal  Consistency. — Tests  for  time  of  setting,  strength,  and  soundness 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing.  In  order  to  have  all  results 
comparable  with  one  another,  a  determination  is  made  in  each  case  of  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  be  added  to  a  given  weight  of  cement  to  give  a  standard  or  normal  consistency. 

A  simple  method  of  finding  normal  consistency  is  to  mix  a  quantity  of  cement  paste  and 
make  up  from  the  paste  a  ball  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  ball  is  then  dropped  upon  the 
testing  table  from  a  height  of  2  ft.  The  paste  is  of  normal  consistency  when  the  ball  does  not 
crack  and  does  not  flatten  more  than  one-half  of  its  original  diameter.  The  finer  the  cement, 
the  more  water  is  required  for  normal  consistency.  For  this  test  the  room  and  the  mixing 
water  should  be  kept  at  standard  temperature. 

Another  method  of  finding  normal  consistency  which  is  more  commonly  used  and  gives 
more  concordant  results  is  by  the  use  of  the  Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  2,  Appendix  A, 
page  S37).     The  manner  of  making  this  test  is  explained  in  Appendix  A,  page  838. 

7g.  Time  of  Setting. — The  time  of  setting  of  a  cement  may  vary  within  wide 
limits  and  is  no  certain  criterion  of  quality,  but  it  is  important  in  that  it  indicates  whether  or 
not  the  cement  can  be  used  advantageously  in  ordinary  construction.  A  cement  may  set  so 
quickly  that  it  is  worthless  for  use  as  a  building  material  (since  handling  cement  after  it  com- 
mences to  set  weakens  it  and  causes  it  to  disintegrate),  or  it  may  set  so  slowly  that  it  will 
greatly  delay  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Age  of  cement  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  setting  time,  and  tests  should  preferably  be  made 
after  delivery  of  the  cement  on  the  work.  Most  cements  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  lose 
some  of  their  hydraulic  property  on  storage.  It  also  occasionally  happens  that  the  gypsum 
added  in  manufacture  loses  its  effectiveness  in  a  short  time,  and  in  consequence  the  cement 
becomes  quick  setting.  The  cause  of  this  loss  of  effectiveness  of  the  gypsum  is  due  usually  to 
the  composition  of  the  cement  and  may  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  lime  content. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  age,  the  conditions  which  accelerate  setting  are:  finely 
ground  and  lightly  burned  material;  dry  atmosphere;  small  amount  of  water  used  in  gaging; 
and  high  temperature  of  both  water  and  air.  Since  the  time  of  set  is  influenced  by  so  many 
factors,  tests  should  always  be  made  with  extreme  care  under  standardized  conditions. 

There  are  two  distinct  stages  in  setting:  (1)  the  initial  set;  and  (2)  the  hard  or  final  set. 
The  best  cements  should  be  slow  in  taking  the  initial  set  but  after  that  should  harden  rapidly. 
Portland  cement  should  acquire  the  initial  set  in  not  less  than  45  min.  when  the  Vicat  needle 
is  used  (see  Appendix  A,  page  837),  and  hard  set  in  not  more  than  10  hr.'  The  time  of  initial 
set  is  controlled  largely  by  the  amount  of  sulphate  (gjrpsum  or  plaster  of  Paris)  which  is  added 
in  making  the  cement. 

A  cement  has  taken  its  initial  set  when  it  wiU  not  thoroughly  reunite  along  the  surfaces  of 
a  break.    It  has  taken  its  final  set  when  it  begins  to  have  appreciable  strength  and  hardness. 

There  are  two  methods  in  common  use  for  finding  the  time  of  setting.  The  method  usually 
preferred  is  by  the  use  of  the  Vicat  needle  apparatus  explained  in  Appendix  A,  page  838.     The 

>  Copies  of  Tech.  Paper  48,  the  publication  upon  this  subject,  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*  See  standard  specifications  in  Appendiz  A,  p.  833. 
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other  method  is  by  the  use  of  the  standardized  Gillmore  needles  described  in  Appendix  A, 
page  841. 

7^.  Tensile  Strength. — The  testing  of  cement  in  tension  is  to  obtain  some  meas- 
ure of  the  strength  of  the  material  in  actual  construction.  In  other  words,  tests  of  tensDe 
strength  are  made  primarily  to  determine  whether  the  cement  will  be  likely  to  have  a  continued 
and  uniform  hardening  in  the  work,  and  whether  it  will  have  such  strength  when  placed  in 
mortar  or  concrete  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  withstand  the  strain  placed  upon  it. 

The  small  shapes  made  for  testing  are  called  briquettes  (see  details  of  standard  test  piece  in 
Appendix  A,  page  842)  and  have  a  minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  1  sq.  in. — that  is,  at  the 
place  where  they  will  break  when  tested.  Standard  mortar  used  in  testing  is  composed  of  1 
part  cement  to  3  parts  of  standard  sand^  from  Ottawa,  HI. 

It  is  customary  to  store  the  briquettes,  immediately  after  making,  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
for  24  hr.  They  are  then  immersed  in  water  until  they  are  tested.  This  is  done  to  secure 
uniformity  of  setting,  and  to  prevent  the  drying  out  too  quickly  of  the  cement,  thereby  prevent- 
ing shrinkage  cracks  which  greatly  reduce  the  strength. 

Specifications  for  tensile  strength  of  cement  usually  stipulate  that  the  material  must  pass  a 
minimum  strength  requirement  at  7  and  28  days.  This  is  required  in  order  to  determine  the 
gain  in  strength  between  dififerent  dates  of  testing  so  that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
ultimate  strength  which  the  cement  will  attain.  A  first-class  cement,  when  tested,  should 
give  the  values  for  tensile  strength  stated  in  the  standard  specifications  (see  Appendix  A, 
page  833). 

7i.  Relation  between  Tensile  and  Compressive  Strength. — Since  cements  are 
rarely  depended  upon  to  withstand  tensile  stresses,  the  test  for  tensile  strength  has  undoubtedly 
become  standard  on  accoimt  of  the  popular  belief  that  there  exists  a  more  or  less  definite  and 
constant  relation  between  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  the  ratio  of  compressive  to  tensile  strength  of  cement  mixtures  is  by  no  means  constant 
at  all  ages  and  varies  greatly  with  different  cements  and  with  different  mixtures.  Thus  the 
tensile  strength  cannot  usually  be  regarded  as  any  more  than  a  very  approximate  indication 
of  the  probable  compressive  strength  of  the  same  cement. 

7j.  Compressive  Strength. — Compressive  strength  of  cement  mortar  is  undoubt- 
edly a  better  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  suitability  of  a  cement  for  use  in  construction. 
The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  tentative  specifications  and  methods  of  tests 
for  compressive  strength  of  Portland-cement  mortar*  which,  when  adopted  as  standard  by  the 
Society,  will  be  inserted  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  American  Specifications  and  Methods  of 
Tests  for  Portland  Cement.     A  foreign  standard  specification  is  as  follows: 

''Slowly  setting  Portland  cement  shall  show  a  compressive  strength  of  at  least  120  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  (1710  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  when  tested  with  3  parts  by  weight  of  standard  sand,  after  7  days' 
hardening,  1  day  in  moist  air  and  6  days  under  water;  after  further  hardening  of  21  days  in  the 
air  at  room  temperature  (15**  to  20°C.)  the  compressive  strength  shall  be  at  least  250  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  (3570  lb.  per  sq.  in.).    In  cases  of  controversies,  only  the  test  after  28  days  is  decisive. 

"Portland  cement  which  is  intended  for  use  under  water  shall  show  a  compressive  strength 
of  at  least  200  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (2850  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  after  28  days'  hardening,  1  day  in  moist  air 
and  27  da3r8  in  water." 

7k,  Soundness. — A  cement  to  be  of  value  must  be  perfectly  sound;  that  is, 
it  must  remain  constant  in  volume  and  not  swell,  disintegrate,  or  crumble.  Excess  of  either 
lime,  magnesia,  or  sulphates  may  cause  unsoundness.  The  usual  method  of  testing  is  to  form 
a  small  pat  of  neat  cement  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  }i  in.  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a 
thin  edge.  This  pat  should  remain  24  hr.  in  moist  air  and  5  hr.  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a 
temperature  between  98  and  lOO^C.  upon  a  suitable  support  1  in.  above  boiling  water.  To 
pass  the  soundness  test  satisfactorily,  the  pat  should  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no  signs 

t  See  Appendix  A,  p.  841. 

«  See  Proe.  of  the  Society,  vol.  zvi  (1916).  pert  I  (pp.  590-593). 
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of  crackingi  difltortion,  checking  or  disintegration.  The  steam  test  is  what  is  called  an  acceUr- 
nted  test  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  in  a  short  time  (5  hr.)  those  qualities  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  strength  and  durability  of  a  cement.^ 

11,  Specific  Gravity. — A  test  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement 
was  originally  considered  to  be  of  value  in  detecting  adulteration  and  underburning,  but  is  no 
longer  thought  to  be  of  much  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  tests  lead  to  more  definite 
conclusions.  One  trouble  has  been  that  specific  gravity  is  not  alone  lowered  by  the  above 
causes.  Seasoning  of  cither  cement  or  cement  clinker,  for  instance,  although  known  to  be 
desirable  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary,  lowers  the  specific  gravity  materially.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  underbumed  cements  show  a  specific  gravity  much  higher  than  that  set  by 
standard  specifications.  These  considerations,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  principal  adul- 
terants have  a  specific  gravity  very  near  that  of  Portland  cement,  make  it  difficult  in  the  specific 
gravity  test  to  obtain  results  from  which  accurate  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  test  in  any 
case  is  without  value  unless  every  precaution  is  taken  to  have  accurate  results,  as  otherwise 
only  very  large  amounts  of  adulterated  material  could  be  discovered.  When  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  cement  falls  below  3.10,  standard  specifications'  allow  a  second  test  to  be  made 
upon  an  ignited  sample — ^the  idea  being  that  ignition  will  lower  the  specific  gravity  of  adulter- 
ated cement.  This  second  test,  however,  is  usually  of  little  value  as  the  ignition  loss  of  most 
adulterants  is  low  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  an  ignited  sample  of  cement  is  invariably  higher 
than  that  of  the  original  sample. 

7m.  Chemical  Analysis.* — If  the  tests  of  a  cement  for  time  of  setting,  strength, 
and  soundness  seem  to  indicate  adulteration,  resort  may  be  had  to  chemical  analysis.  Such 
analysis  is  not  usually  made  in  routine  commercial  testing.  Chemical  analysis  not  only  serves 
as  a  valuable  means  of  detecting  adulteration  but  shows  the  amounts  of  magnesia  (MgO)  and 
sulphuric  anhydride  (SOO  contained  in  the  cement.  Specifications  usually  limit  the  amount  of 
MgO  to  about  5%  and  SOs  to  about  2%  because  of  fear  that  more  of  these  materials  may  make 
the  cement  unsound. 

8.  Specifications  for  Cement. — Standard  si)ecifications  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

9.  Containers  for  Cement. — Cement  may  be  obtained  in  cloth  or  paper  bags,  in  bulk,  and 
in  barrels. 

Cloth  bags  are  the  containers  most  generally  used  since  manufacturers  will  refund  the 
extra  charge  for  the  bags  when  returned  in  good  condition.  The  consumer,  however,  must 
prepay  the  freight  when  returning  the  empty  bags  to  the  mill.  The  cloth  bag  will  stand  trans- 
portation, and  its  size  and  shape  make  it  convenient  to  handle.  If  properly  cared  for,  it  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  Paper  bags  are  more  delicate  and  have  no  return  value.  Wooden 
barrels  are  advisable  when  the  work  is  in  a  damp  location,  as  in  marine  construction.  Bulk 
cement  requires  special  preparations  for  handling  and  storage. 

10.  Storing  of  Cement — Cement  either  in  containers  or  in  bulk  should  be  stored  within 
a  tight,  weather-proof  building,  at  least  8  in.  away  from  the  ground  and  an  equal  distance  from 
any  wall,  so  that  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  obtained.  In  case  the  fioor  of  a  storage  building 
is  laid  directly  above  the  ground,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  cement  an  additional  8-in.  eleva- 
tion by  means  of  a  false  floor,  so  as  to  insure  ventilation  underneath.  The  cement  should 
further  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy  access  for  proper  inspection  and  identifi- 
cation or  removal  of  each  shipment.  When  cement  is  not  mill-tested,  a  proper  period  before 
cement  is  needed  should  be  allowed  by  the  contractor  for  inspection  and  tests,  this  period  being 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  the  specifications  governing  his  contract. 

Where  cement  in  bags  is  stored  in  high  piles  for  long  periods,  there  is  often  a  slight  tendency 
in  the  lower  layers  to  harden,  caused  by  the  pressure  above;  this  is  known  as  warehatue  set. 

1  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  requires  that  Portland  cement  uaed  in  its  Btruetures  shall  remain  sound  after 
being  subjected  to  boiling  under  a  20-atmosphere  pressure.     This  is  called  the  AtUoelavt  TeMt. 

*  See  Appendix  A,  p.  833. 

*  For  method  to  be  followed  in  making  a  chemical  analysis,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  834. 
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*a^ti  «^it  ^f<^  ">»  »  *r>i>i  <.irfv^  '^  ,r^  '•2H£4  tc^  ^^1=^11'.  ''ic.: 

,'^,prfrf^9^  u^,  '\mX  .*/  'M  't^,  *^rfj^^\.     fna^  ^^^nexit  <»CLtaiiki  fir.^r  mnhiwntt  at  bxe  or  loosvHr 

l(^*tH(  't^.  ^r  ,^j.t^.  Irt  wux-Y*  it  at  -jm^L     l>iim^  tim  taut  of 

f^4t  V/  f<  y^fikU;  Mid  ti'.^A  V/  eaHxnttti^  of  hxne  viurii  da 

,<  ti0Mtf0i^  «t  t^<<«  m;..4  hefofvt  nhippiiki^  1»U  v^ith  the  best  milfe.  tke  slock 

»//v  m  ^rt;rvyii  ^/f  ni«b  t^*At  *  eh^mx  vill  be  taken  on  fresh 

^f«#^r^/ife<  mAf  be  himpy,  b^n  t^je  lamps  aie  casilj  broken  iq>.    If.  bomrvr,  the  cement 

^j^^tn  «'ibj^9^'t^  U/  ^^xtifamk'r^  daropoefliy  or  has  been  vet,  faonps  w3I  be  formed  which  sie  hnrd 

ft/»d  diffi^jlt  to  frrifih,    A  dMtmetKn  shoold  be  mjM&e,  so  that  the  latter  wiQ  not  be  used  with- 

ff$i  wifiun^  uti4  TP^ysHiffD  of  hardened  portions. 

IS*  Us#  of  Mfc  C«m«rt« — Within  the  past  few  jean  eonsideiabfe  eement  has  been  shipped 
Iff  ^/tjlk  Uf  iyKfttt^iUpfiAtyrt  faetr^ries  and  to  cfmgtmeiioa  jobs  adjacent  to  raifaoad  tracks.  Eron- 
fmty  kaff,  in  tb#9ie  instaoeeM,  resulted  from  the  saving  in  labor,  and  from  theeliminatiaa  of  pack- 
MK^  I//MM  and  expense.    There  iieems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  diipping  balk  cement  in  tight  box  car?. 

i$.  Weight  of  Cement — ^A  barrel  of  Portland  cement  weighs  376  Ib^  not  including  the 
t^rrel,  and  a  ^mg  of  Portland  cement  wei^is  9IIb.;  in  other  words  there  are  4  bags  to  a  barrel. 

A  barrel  of  natural  r;ement  varies  in  weight  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  manu- 
fa/'t4jred<  A  barrel  (A  Western  conent  tisuaOy  weighs  265  lb.  and  a  barrel  of  Eastern  cement 
Htlt)  lb,     A  ^iag  (ff  natural  <;ement  is  usuaUy  one-third  of  a  barrri. 

A  barrijl  of  puz^olan  cement  is  usually  assumed  to  contain  330  lb.  net,  and  there  are  4 
fmgs  tf>  the  barrel, 

A  r>ernerjt  barrel  wf;fghs  abr>ut  20  lb.  on  an  average. 

AGGREGATES 

14*  Deflnitlooe. — ''Aggregates'^  is  a  general  classifying  term  applied  to  those  inert  {i.e., 
t'hnmiv.nlly  ina^:tive}  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  which,  when  bound  together  by  cement, 
form  the  sulMitance  known  as  concrete.  Fine  aggregates  are  materials  such  as  natural  sand  or 
fiH'.k  fwriMmings.  Coarw*,  or  large  aggregates,  or  ballast  are  materials  such  as  natural  gravel, 
cnjshod  HK'k,  or  by-prfxluct  materials  such  as  cinders  or  crushed  blast-furnace  slag. 

10*  General  Requirements. — ^Aggregates,  fine  and  coarse,  compose  approximately  90% 
or  mom  of  tho  sulMtance  of  concrete.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  properties  of  aggregates 
in  list  rorresp<jnd  and  \ye  at  least  equal  to  the  properties  desired  in  the  concrete. 

Thn  usual  Nc*rvicc  requirements  are  that  aggregate  shall  be  dense,  hard,  durable,  structur- 
ally strong  and,  for  aggrogaten  in  concretes  exposed  to  water  action,  insoluble.  Further,  since 
ronrrrtn  \n  formed  by  l)on(iing  of  aggregates  with  cement,  they  must  permit  by  their  physical 
rliAract4triNtics  (such  as  roughnosM)  the  adhesion  of  cement;  and  always  all  particles  must  be 
climn,  NO  that  a  surface*  coat  of  one  kind  or  another  may  not  prevent  physical  contact  with  oe- 
uitMit,  or  destroy  its  properties  through  chemical  action. 

16*  Claieiflcatlon  of  Aggregates. — The  usual  cUssification  of  aggregates  is  into  two  divi- 
sions, based  upon  sixes 

rofjr«c  OQurrytUen  an*  hII  particles  of  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  other  materials 
above  ^4  in.  diameter. 

Fine  agQftgtiitn  arc  all  particles  below  }^  in.  in  sixe.  Particles  of  such  sise  are 
further  divided  by  defining  '*sand"  as  all  mineral  particles  from  2  mm.  (^  in.)  to  0.5  mm.  in 
diameter;  "silt,"  all  particles  from  0.5  mm.  to  0.005  mm.  in  diameter;  ''clay,"  all  particles 
having  a  diameter  less  than  0.005  mm.;  and  "loam"  as  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  above  finer 
varii^t  ira  with  organ  io  mat  tor  — i.s.,  of  vcKetable  or  animal  origin.  It  is  particularly  such  organic 
matter  rather  than  sise  of  particle  which  rcndcra  loam  unfit  for  concrete  work,  as  through  some 
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chemical  action  notyet  fully  understood,  possibly  through  fonnation  of  anorganic  acid,  it  injures 
OT  inhibits  the  proper  action  of  cement. 

17.  Qualities  of  Fine  Aggregates. — General. — When  it  ia  remembered  that  the  finer  natural 
materials  are  derived  from  rocks  by  disintegration  and  by  "weathering,"  or  breaking  down 
through  frost  action,  water  and  wind  erosion,  or  kindred  agencies,  the  differences  in  quality 
sooft«nfoundinsanddeposits,  wi  th  possibly  the  presence  of  foreign  materials,  are  not  surprising. 
Rirther,  sands  necessarily  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  rock  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Silicious  quartz  sands  are  best  for  concrete  work,  but  crushed  sands  from  any  durable  rock  will 
answer,  if  natural  sand  of  proper  quality  cannot  be  obtained. 

18.  Qualities  of  Coarse  Aggregates. — General. — For  coarse  aggregates,  any  crushed  rock  of 
durable  character,  or  any  clean,  hard,  natural  gravel  not  subject  to  ready  disintegration  may 
properly  be  used.  In  general,  the  better  the  stone  or  gravel,  the  better  the  resulting  concrete. 
For  this  reason,  granite,  trap,  or  hard  limestone  are  preferred  for  large  aggregates,  but  any  rock 
will  serve  which  is  sound,  which  has  adequate  strength  and  does  not  contain  objectionable 
mineral  inclusions  liable  to  decompose,  such  as 

iron  pyrites,  FeSi,  which  may  form  sulphuric 
acid  by  oxidation  (see  Fig.  I). 

Since  the  properties  of  any  concrete  are  so 
closely  related  to  the  properties  of  its  compo- 
nents, it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
value  of  any  stone  as  an  aggregate  that  something 
be  known  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  properties 
of  the  .varieties  in  common  use. 

19.  Materials  Suitable  for  Coarse  Aggr«- 
gates. — Roughly,  rocks  suitable  for  use  as  aggre- 
gat«fall  into  three  groups.  These  are:  (1}  Gran- 
ite and  other  igneous  rocks;  (2)  sandstones  and 
other  sedimentary  rocks;  (3)  limestones  and  re- 
lated rocks.  A  fourth  division  comprises  slates 
and  shales,  but  as  these  weather  rapidly  with  for- 
mation of  clay,  they  ore  unsuited  for  use  in  con- 

firetti.  Yia.  1.— Iron  pyrilca  (Fe6i)  in  soncntc  aurcHBO^ 

The  physical  character  of  a  rock  depends  ^|«njs^^  *l«t"yins  Bdi«™nt  mmtrii.  (M.«iii- 
upon  two  things — its  mineral  constituents  and 

its  structure.  If  the  mineral  constituents  are  themselves  durable,  but  massed  together  in  a 
manner  structurally  weak,  rapid  weathering,  with  formation  of  sand  through  liberation  of 
mineral  grains,  is  to  be  expected.  Such  a  rock  would  make  a  poor  concrete.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dense  structure  with  like  mineral  constituents  would  make  an  excellent  aggregate. 
A  dense  structure  and  weak  mineral  constituents  are  sometimes  associated,  but  Nature  has 
generally  cared  for  such  rocks  by  bringing  about  their  decomposition,  so  that  they  exist  only  an 

SO.  IgneouB  Rocks. — Igneous  rock  is  a  general  term  descriptive  of  all  rocks  formed  from 
molten  matter  which  has  consolidated  either  into  mineral,  or  glass,  or  both.  Among  such 
rocks  are  granite  and  trap  rock.  Many  classifications  of  a  more-or-less  satisfactory  nature 
have  been  devised;  but  all  sorts  of  gradations  exist  between  the  various  types,  rendering  their 
descriptive  identification  difficult, 

30a.  Granite. — Granite  is  well-known  by  its  characteristic  appearance  (sec 
Fig.  2).  In  structure,  it  is  a  blend  of  quarti  (crystallized  silica  dioxide),  orthoclose,  and  mica, 
though  this  latter  may  he  replaced  by  hornblende.  It  ia  exceedingly  den!*e,  hard,  and  durnhle, 
consisting  entirely  of  minerals  wilh  no  glass  or  uncrystallized  material  Iwtwccn  its  constiturnl 

Granites  possess  the  strength  and  durability  desirable  in  an  aggregntr,  but  they  are  of  low 
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toughness.  Inaddition,  if  used  inconcret«s  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  heat,  asin  chimneys, 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  disintegrate,  due  to  unequal  mineral  grain  expansions.  Granites 
are  not  often  used  as  aggregate,  their  ornamental  value  precluding  less  profitable  use. 

206.  Trap  Rock  or  Diabase. — Trap  rock  (Fig.  3)  and  fine-grained  basic  and  vol- 
canic rocks  are  generally  hard,  of  high  abrasive  value  adhering  well  to  cement.     These  rocks 


(NatuTBl  BUe.)  (Magnified  00  dianu.) 

Fia.  2.— Granite. 

have  a  closely  interlaced  mineral  structure  and  generally  good  resistance  to  stress.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  choose  a  trap  rock  having  a  considerable  percentAge  of  iron  present  in  low  oxide 
form,  as  this  may  absorb  oxygen,  forming  a  higher  oxide,  with  expansion  and  probably  rupture. 
In  general,  trap  rock  (and  rock  of  similar  character,  in  which  class  are  included  many  of  tho 
"green-9t«nes")  makes  a  very  excellent  aggregate  although  in  some  respects  its  cxcellcnco 


8ut{ac«  appauance.  Intenial  atnictuie. 

(Natunfun.)  (Magnified  eO  diaru.) 

Fia.  3.— Trap  idcIi.    , 

has  been  exaggerated.  It  baa,  however,  a  very  high  compressive  strcnglli  and,  as  this  quality 
is  very  desirable  in  concretes,  its  use  has  become  widespread.  It  is  not  always  procurable 
without  excessive  coat  but,  where  price  is  not  prohibitive,  its  use  is  advantageous. 

SI.  S«dimentai7  Rocks. — To  the  sedimentary  series  of  rocks  belong  all  those  solidified 
depoHits  which  have  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  bodies  of  water.  Originally,  these  materials 
were  derived  from  the  land  surface  and  transported  to  the  sea  or  lakes,  either  by  mechanical 
carriage,  or  by  solution  in  water.     Many  of  the  minerals  contained  in  sedimentary  rocks  were 
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derived  directly  from  the  decay  of  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks.  Although  additional  chemical 
changes  supplementing  this  more-or-less  complete  decomposition  of  the  original  minerala  may 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  minerals  found  in  the  sedimentary  series.  With  passage 
of  time  and  the  action  of  various  chemical  and  mechanical  t^encies,  these  sedimentary  deposits 
solidified  into  the  stratified  rocks  of  one  kind  or  another  found  throughout  the  entire  surface 
of  the  earth. 

21a.  Sandstone. — One  of  the  moat  important  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  sand- 
stone (F^g.  4).  In  structure,  it  is  natural  concrete,  composed  of  finely  divided  mineral  parti- 
cles, cemented  together  in  more-or-less  close  relation  by  iron  or  alumina  or  by  calcium  com- 
pounds. The  character  of  any  sandstone  depends,  therefore,  on  the  mineral  charact«r  of  ita 
component  grains;  oa  the  size  and  shape  of  these  grains;  on  their  arrangement  within  the  rock; 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  material  cementing  them  together. 

Quartz  particles  form  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  and  the  most  desirable  constituent  of 
sandstone.  Feldspar  is  also  frequently  present,  and  occasionally,  hornblende,  chlorite,  garnet, 
magnetite,  and  calcite.    In  the  best  sandstones,  the  grains  are  arranged  uniformly  through  the 


mass,  although  frequently  coarser  and  finer  particles  are  arranged  in  layers,  giving  a  stratifieil 
appearance  to  the  stone. 

So  far  as  its  use  in  concrete  is  concerned,  the  most  important  feature  of  a  sandstone  is  the 
nature  of  the  cementing  material  combining  its  constituent  grains.  ArgiUacanis  gandstoTtes 
in  which  the  cementing  material  is  Ume  (usually  lime  carbonate)  may  be  crushed  with  compara- 
tive ease,  but  they  disintegrate  rapidly  on  exposure  to  weatliering  agents,  such  as  water  or  air. 
Such  stone  may  be  readily  identified  by  its  effervescence  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sandtlones  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron  are  generally  red  in  color,  the  shade  being  a 
rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  iron  present.  Many  of  these  sandstones  disintegrate  very 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  forming  the  so-called  "rotten  stones"  so  often  found  in 

8and»lone8  cemented  solely  by  clay  should  never  be  used  in  concrete,  as  the  simple  pene- 
tration of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  disintegrate  them,  rendering  them  practically  valueless  as 
aggregate.  A  good  accelerated  test  is  to  boil  }^-in.  fragments  of  the  stone  in  water.  Rapid 
disintegration  indicates  a  weak  stone,  with  a  tendency  to  weather  rapidly,  and  unsuited  for  use 
as  aggregate. 

ai6.  Limestone. — Limestone  is  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  on  the  floors  of 
bodies  of  water  and  subsequently  hardened  into  rock.  This  precipitation  of  lime  may  have 
be«i  effected  from  the  water,  or  through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.    That  is  to  say, 
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some  limestonea  lire  chemicsil  preoipit&teg,  while  others  are  fonned  [ram  the  shells  and  other 
hard  parts  of  animals,  aa  well  as  from  hardened  tissues  of  certain  plants.  Such  plant  and  animal 
forms  fossilized  are  often  seen  in  limestone  fragments  {see  Fig.  10,  page  19), 

Compact  limestone  (Fig.  5)  varies  in  texture  from  coarse  to  exceedingly  fine.  (It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain  a  good  photograph  of  the  surface  of  limestone  on  account  of  its 
dark  color  and  uniform  texture.)  It  is  only  occasionally  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  usually  contain- 
ing greater  or  less  percentages  of  magnesia.  Either  magnesian  hmestone,  or  pure  calcic  lime- 
stone is  very  well  suited  for  use  as  a  concrete  aggregate.  Any  considerable  percentage  of  clay 
in  limestone,  however,  is  very  undesirable,  aa  it  softens  the  rock  and  renders  it  very  liable  to 
disintegration.  Limestone  is  found  in  many  colors.  White,  gray,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  are 
those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

In  general,  limestone  makes  a  very  good  coarse  aggregate  for  concrete.     When  crushed  to 

the  finer  sizes,  it  has  a  flaky  fracture  which  renders  it  somewhat  unsuitable  for  use  as  sand  unless 

it  is  rerolled.     Natural  limestone  sands  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  as  limestone  is  soluble 

to  as  high  a  percentage  as  00%,  so  that  the  usual 

weathering  processes  result  in  solution,  rather  than 

fragmentary  disintegration. 

23.  HetamorpbicRocks.^Rocksofeitherigneous 
or  sedimentary  origin  have  often  been  subjected  to 
such  severe  treatment  in  the  long  course  of  geologic 
history,  that  their  ordinary  character  is  much  altered. 
Crushing  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  weight  of  overlying 
material,  and  contact  with  hot  molten  rock  from  the 
interior  are  among  the  causes  contributing  to  the 
change.  Such  rocks  are  classed  as  "metomorphic." 
There  are  many  metamorphic  rocks,  the  whole 
group  constituting  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of  them  are  of  value 
as  aggregates  in  concrete;  while  others,  notably  the 
slates  and  shales,  have  a  weak  stratified  structure 
and  weather  so  rapidly  that  their  value  in  concrete  is 
almost  nothing. 

The  above  cla8si6cation   gives  a  general  indics- 
Fio.  6.—  iBMnal  untian  of  limexoDe.         *■'""  *>'  *■■"«*  "^^  *'"'=*'  "*'*'■'  cniahed  are  of  value 
(Mscnifinl  20  dikiH.)  as  concrete  aggregates.    The  first  caution  to  be  ob- 

served in  selecting  them  is  to  be  sure  that  they  do  nnt 
contain  objectionable  impurities  in  their  substance;  and  the  second  important  caution  is  to  be 
sure  they  are  clean. 

2S.  Gravel. — Gravel  of  good  quality  (Fig.  6)  makes  excellent  concrete  (see  Tech.  Paper  58, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C).  Gravel  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  natural  rock, 
broken  away  from  parent  ledges  and  worn  round  by  the  rolling  of  streams.  Its  natural  proper- 
ties, therefore,  are  identical  with  the  rock  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  Provided  it  has  not 
decayed  through  being  in  relatively  small  masses,  the  properties  natural  to  this  parent  rock 
are  to  be  expected  of  a  gravel.  The  surface  of  gravel  is  usually  very  rough;  and  from  consider- 
ntions  of  character  of  surface  presented  for  adhesion  of  cement,  it  should  produce  as  good  as,  and 
even  better,  concrete  than  crushed  stone.  Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  against  its  use,  provided 
it  is  clean  and  of  good  mineral  quaUty. 

It  is  desired  to  emphaaiie  in  this  connection  that  not  the  least  Important  of  all  the  qualitie» 
of  stone  or  gravel  is  its  cleanneas.  The  percentage  of  concretes  in  which  cement  and  aggregates 
have  little  or  no  adhesion  due  to  a  coating  of  dirt  (a  coating  of  "matter  out-of-plnce  ")  is  sur- 
prisingly large;  and  the  careless  acquiescence  of  engineers  in  the  use  of  such  materials  is  result- 
ing in  a  general  inferiority  of  concrete  structures.     "Dirt"'in  such  cases  may  be  visible  {is 
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when  the  coating  is  clay,  or  of  tenacious  dust  due  to  crushing)  or  it  may  be  quite  inviaible  (such 
as  a  coating  of  colloidal,  transparent,  organic  matter)  requiring  chemic^  procedure  for  its 
detection.  A  coating  of  any  character  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  when  first-quality  concretes 
are  desired.  At  best  it  is  a  detriment  and  oftentimes  proves  a  serious  defect,  greatly  weakening 
the  concrete. 

84.  BUst-funiace  SUg.— Slag  from  blast  furnaces,  crushed  to  proper  size,  has  much  to 
recommend  it  for  mass  construction.  Slag  is  a  hard  though  very  porous  material,  of  high 
compressive  strength;  and  in  certain  localities  is  relatively 
cheap  as  compared  to  stone  of  good  qualities.  Offering 
a  rough,  pitted  surface  for  the  adhesion  of  cement,  it 
produces  a  very  strong  concrete,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  its  sulphur  content  is  low,  else  passage  of  time  may 
bring  about  disintegration  of  the  concrete.  Some  steel 
companies  exercise  great  care  in  the  preparation  uf  slag 
for  aggregate,  weathering  it  in  thin  layers  for  2  or  3  years 
before  marketing,  but  the  advisability  of  its  use  in  con- 
cretes exposed  to  dampness  and  especially  in  thin  sec- 
tions is  yet  in  controversy  (see  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test 
Mat.,  1913). 

SS.  Cinders. — Furnace  cindera  as  an  aggregate  are 
used  only  in  inferior  grades  of  mass  concrete,  or  for 
fireproofing.     Cinders  have  low  structural  strength,  high 

porosity,  and  oftentimes  as  an  added  objection,  high  sul-      -t,vS  liiomn^'lTiudiMm*  ^ii£mrfl^' 
phur  content.     In  more  than  one  instance,  sulphuric  acid      ^  diinu.) 
resulting  from  sulphur  decomposition  in  cinder  concrete 

floors  has  eaten  away  conduits  and  piping,  and  has  even  attacked  reinforcing  and  structural 
steel.  Cinder  concrete  is  of  value  chiefly  because  of  its  cheapness  and  low  specific  gravity^ 
but  discrimination  is  required  in  its  use. 

36.  Haterials  Suitable  for  Fine  Aggregates. — All  fine  aggregates  are  essentially  rock 
fragments,  crushed  to  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  either  by  the  natural  processes  of  weathering, 
disintegration,  or  glacial  action,  or  by  man  with  his  machines.     Sand  deposits  arc  masses  of 
weathered  rock  minerals,  transported,  collected,  and 
sorted  by  the  age-long  action  of  streams  (see  Fig.  7). 
From  the  earliest  ages  the  formation  of  sand, 
silt,  and  clay  has  been  going  on  through  the  break- 
ing down  of  rocks.    The  changes  involved  in  these 
processes  are  part  physical  and  part  chemical.     All 
changes  produced  at  or  near  the  surface  by  atmos- 
pheric agents,  which  result  in  more  or  less  complete 
disintegration  and  decomposition,  are  classed  under 
the  general   term  of  "weathering."     The  action  of 
physical  agents  alone,  which  result*  in  the  rock  break- 
ing down   into  smaller  particles  without  destroying 
its  identity,  is  termed  "disintegration"  (see  Fig.  8). 
rio.  7— CoocretmMn^  ^^'"'"  """""■«    On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  chemical  agents  de- 
stroys the  identity  of  many  of  the  minerals  by  the 
formation   of  new  compounds,  and   this   latter   process   is  known  as  "decomposition."     Silt 
and  clay  generally  result  from  decomposition;  and,  as  such  chemical  change  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  material  (usually  to  its  detriment  so  far  as  concrete  purposes  are  concerned), 
that  is  one  reason,  but  not  the  only  reason,  against  permitting  their  presence  in  concrete  sand. 
Since  coarse  sands  arc  of  a  size  to  retain  and  partake  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
parent  rock,  the  structure  of  at  least  larger  particles  should  be  identical  with  the  structures  of 
1  Fiom  "EnfliiiMriDC  OeoloiT,"  by  Rim  uid  Wataon. 
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Huch  rocki;  and  their  strcngih  nnd  fllnesa  for  use  in  runrrrte  may  he  judged  with  mon  tkr  leas 
(trcurscy  from  a  runaiili- ration  nf  Ihf  Mrurturv  and  xlivngth  of  thoMC  rorki  kaown  to  be  miitable 
(or  concrete  work.  Tlicrr  hit  few  rook*  which  do  not  contain  silica  in  greater  or  leaser 
quantiticH. 

BocniiHC  nf  iu  hanltifm  and  n-HiHtiincc  to  clicniical  nRcnta,  quart!  or  silica  is,  therefore,  the 

cunimoncHt  mineral  in  Hnml,     Other  tnitieraln  siii'h  an  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  though  origjnally 

prcHcnl,  JM-cailHc  of  Iheir  lexNcr  n'HiHlaiii'c,  liikve  l>n'n  niciir  rrndilr  dcrompoHed  by  the  action 

of  the  eleiiienls;  and  by  rciuuin  of  their  mmpli'tc  iliMiiileKration  with  rivultant  fine  stat«  of  gub- 

divi^'icin,  hiive  Ikmti  n'nicivcd  by  wind  and  water.     Quarti  cry»- 

liiK  Ihc-n-fon-.  reiiiiiiu  a.i  (he  most   evi.lent  Burvivors  of  the 

|)im'nt  r<n-k  aricl  (heir  survival  is  evidence  of  their  desirable 

S6<i.  Special  Charmcteristio  ol  Sand. — A  simple 
and  illiiNtriitive  rxiinipio  of  n  rock  from  which  quartt  oand  may 
bi-  .ieriveil  h  Kiind-time.  This  Ktime  is  built  up  almost  wholl> 
ijf  ciutirtu  Kr'ii'i",  cemented  tiigelher  by  iron  oxide,  calcium  car- 
liuniilr-,  or  rlny,  (irid  on  the  nnture  of  the  cementing  material 
Ki...  H  HUI^  .l..[r.,.ii  Ivhif  lin-  deiKTiili  t1i<-  HlreriKlli  imd  hardness  of  the  :<tone.  The  struc- 
iriirjii!.'r"iMVt'!)m"ii.'«i'r,(Ti„'r'''  *""'  "^  "  '""'''  f">'i<l-(one  l^  shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  this  atone  the 
cetiietiliiiKn>iitiTiiil  is  iron  oxiae, 

I'niler  I'-Hrtiii  '■ Ii'iiiim  of  iim'  ii  frniii'ii'iit  of  HiiinUtotie,  such  ivh  would  be  represented  by  a 

liirice  .fioil  Krr hinUi  lie  inilll  lis  ii  iiiiitcriiil  for  i-oiicn>1e.     Such  H  i-onditiim  would  be  repro- 

m;,,,-l  l.v  ..ih,.'ri,MK  .■oi,..|i-l.,  cohliiliiiuK  HwU  .siiiui  to  evln-me  of  hei.t.  iia  in  a  fire.     Under 

like  I'oiiililii'iiH  ii  w'liil'l  I \|»-i'ti'i|  tliiit  II  liirni-  rriiKiiicut  of  (he  siime  stone  would  break  up,  or 

"s|.iill,"  itml  II  1.  iiiliipillv  foiiiiil  lliril  HONK'  Hiiiiii  Kriiiiis  ri-|H-iit  in  iiiiiiiiituri'  the  behavior  of  the 
liirj(rr  iHcirn  iif  iiloiii-.  Hiirh  It  I'oii.hlioii  of  linil  is.  of  course,  iinusiiiil  and  extreme,  and  would 
not  iircjiKlicc  till'  iim-  of  nii'li  sriml  for  most  |uir|iiisrs. 

If  lliii  I'l-ini-iiliim  iiiiili'iiiil  of  II  sniiilstoiii'  siiiiil  Ki"in  be  nilrium  I'lirbonatc,  it  may  bedia- 


ceiiii-iit  ni  mind   in  ciisy   of  di-ti-i'lion  bv  addiiiK  a  drop  of 
niurialii:  ..rid  mid  noliiiic  e(rerves,>i.n<r,  or  the  lurk  of  it. 

<;iiiy  ceiiii'iit  in  II  Hiiiidslone  is  iiiiili;  undesirable.  It 
Ih  freigiK-nlly  llio  riuui  that  a  siind  IIioukIi)  to  lie  qnite  per- 
fect tor  uwi  in  c<iii'n>te,  by  rcitsun  of  ils  whili-ni'^'*  and  nood 
griulinit  in  nhi:,  is  in  reiility  (luile  diiUKerons.  Cluy  U  not  a 
HtronK  cement,  and  a  mmd  of  whiidi  the  piirticli's  are  built 

up  with   thin  Rementinn  material  is  readily  crii-lird.     Tliis         ^'^i-  fl— Haul  Mndaione.     yuiitt. 
,   ,,      .  .^.11  I't        1         I        UTiiiiia  cpzncnte<]  byiroD  oiJdi?.    (.Nat- 

lit  wtpcrially  tnic   m    concrete,  for  the  clay  reiidily  absorlw    uralBJic.) 
water  and   becomes   a  xoft  paste,   leaving  the  nimponcnt 

uand  grains  loose  and  without  coiitncl  with  th(!  I'ortliind  cement  save  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
outside  particles.  This,  of  course,  weakens  the  concrete  seriously  if  all  the  sand  is  of  this  same 
general  character. 

Not  all  sanda,  however,  are  composed  of  mineral  grains,  os  are  those  previously  mentioned. 
It  ia  not  infrequently  the  coJie  that  the  rock  from  which  they  came  has  been  formed  by  the 
fossiliiing,  or  partial  foH.silizing,  of  minute  prehistoric,  shells.  A  section  of  limestone,  built  up 
in  this  way,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Other  rocks  contain  like  fossil  materials  in  combination  with 
quartz  grains  and  cementing  material,  as  in  fossiliferous  sandstone.     In  many  sands  derived 
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from  such  rocks  the  structure  of  the  shell  ia  so  perfectly  preserved  that  the  fossils  retain 
their  hollow  structure  and,  further,  are  easily  decomposed  by  agents  which  either  reach  them 
before  their  incorporation  in  the  concrete,  or  afterward,  by  dissolviag  out  the  softer  portions. 
The  use  of  such  a  aand,  therefore,  is  not  advisable  in  concrete  which  is  inteoded  to  be  irapervious 
to  water,  or  to  possess  a  high  strength. 

Mb.  Crushed  Stone  and  Screenings. — Crushed  stone  screenings,  when  free 
fram  clay,  usually  make  excellent  sand.  These  screenings  ordinarily  give  a  stronger  mortar 
1  han  natural  sand  but  are  likely  to  contain  an  undue  amount  of  dust,  especially  when  obtained 
from  soft  stone,  and  should  be  screened  and  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  finest  particles  before  being 
used  in  mortar  or  concrete. 

Crushed  limestone  makes  a  concrete  of  excellent  early  strength,  provided  the  crushings  are 
rerolled,  as  limestone  breaks  with  a  flat,  scaly  fracture,  giving  particles  that  are  structurally 
weak  and  that  are  very  hard  to  compact  in  the  manner  necessary  to 
give  an  impervious  concrete.  For  work  exposed  to  water  this 
point  is  of  great  importance.  f\irthermore,  if  there  is  porosity  in 
such  concretes,  the  high  solubility  of  the  limestone  fragments  in 
water  is  a  further  disadvantsge.  In  such  cases,  percolation  pro- 
reeds  Bt  an  increasing  rate  with  passage  of  time,  due  to  bodily 
removal  of  the  fine  aggregate  by  solution,  leaving  a  honeycomb 
structure  behind. 

26c.  Sea  Sand. — Sea  sand  is  usually  well  suited 
for  use  as  fine  a^regate  for  concrete,  so  far  as  structure,  mineral 
composition,  and  cleanness  are  concerned.     It  is,  however,  usually 

of  such  fineness  that  its  use  is  inadvisable  if  undiluted  by  coareer       p     .. ii  i,^  -     ■- 

particles.  Saline  deposits  on  the  grains,  when  derived  from  pure  tume.  (Msga>B«d20iii>Tng.) 
sea  water,  should  not  be  of  a  nature  detrimental  to  concrete.     It 

is  unwise  to  take  such  sands  close  to  tide  limits,  as  the  newer  sands  close  to  water,  t«em 
with  minute  organic  life. 

39d.  Standard  Sand. — The  standard  sand  used  in  tests  of  mortars  is  a  natural 
sand  obtained  at  Ottawa,  111.,  passing  a  screen  having  20  meshesand  retained  on  ascreen  having 
30  meshes  per  lin.  in.,  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Ottawa  Silica  Co.  at  a  cost  of  2  cts.  per 
lb.,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ottawa,  111.  The  grains  of  this  sand  are  rounded  and  readily  compacted,  the 
percentage  of  voids  being  about  37%. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  standard  sand  gives  about  the  lowest  value  attainable  with  sand  in 
combination  with  cement,  because  of  its  uniform  size  of  grain.  Yet  the  present  acceptance 
tests  for  a  commercial  sand  provide  only  that  it  shall  in  like  combination  with  a  like  cement, 
attain  not  less  than  757d  of  the  strength  of  the  lowest  value  obtainable.  This  standard  is 
decidedly  low  and  permiUf  the  u-sc  of  almost  any  sand,  even  one  of  poor  quality. 

27.  Requirements  of  Fine  Aggregate  as  to  Sliape  and  Size  of  Particles. — It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  in  choosing  a  fine  aggregate  for  concrete  work  to  balance  all  considerations.  Time  is  a 
factor  of  utmost  importance  in  all  construction  operations.  Therefore,  where  delays  would 
be  entailed  by  the  selection  of  one  sand,  the  quaUties  of  which  are  superior  to  those  of  another 
sand  that  is  more  readily  obtained,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  considerations  of  superior 
quality  will  have  little  weight.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  regardless  of  all  that  has  be<:onie 
known  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  sands,  their  quality  will  be  generally  disregarded  in  favor 
of  cheapness  or  convenience  until  engineers  and  ownera  demand  and  insist  upon  concretes  of 
proper  quality  and  refuse  payment  for  those  not  cominguptostandard.  When  inferior  materials 
at  a  less  price  are  as  readily  marketable  when  incorporated  in  concrete  as  first-grade  materials, 
the  contractor,  as  vendor,  is  not  to  be  censured  if  he  realizes  every  opportunity  afforded  htm 
to  le^ie  the  largest  possible  profit.  The  buyer  and  his  agents  receive  only  what  they  demand. 
Usual  specifications  for  concrete  sands  permit  of  little  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
supervising  engineer,  however  conscientious  he  may  be.     Provision  that  the  sand  shall  be  "clean, 
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sharp  and  coarse''  means  nothing,  as  no  standards  are  defined  as  comparisons  and  the  deter- 
mination is  left  solely  to  the  judgment  of  individuals  oftentimes  quite  incompetent  and  unskilled. 

Sharpness  as  a  quality  requirement  for  sand  is  archaic.  It  has  little  or  no  definite  meaning; 
and  rarely  are  two  individuals  agreed  as  to  how  sharpness  should  be  determined.  To  some  it 
defines  the  sound  given  off  when  sand  is  rubbed  in  the  hand.  To  others,  it  is  measured  by  abra- 
sive quality,  determined  in  the  same  way.  To  others,  it  indicates  a  certain  angularity  judged 
solely  by  the  eye.  If  it  were  but  remembered  that  all  natural  sands  are  water-borne  and  water- 
worn,  with  inevitable  rounding  of  grains,  the  fallacy  of  '' sharpness,"  whatever  its  interpretation, 
as  a  standard  of  quality  in  natural  sands,  would  be  evident. 

Cleanness  in  sands  is  most  important,  for  reasons  before  given.  Not  all  dirt  coatings  on  sand 
are  detectable,  short  of  laboratory  procedures;  and  unfortunately,  much  sand  is  judged  as  to 
cleanliness  by  rubbing  in  a  hand  that  itself  is  usually  none  too  clean,  the  fitness  of  the  sand  being 
judged  by  the  deposit  it  leaves  behind.  Judging  a  sand  in  this  way  without  supplemental 
tests  betokens  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or  both.  Cleanness  is  an  imperative  necessity,  but 
it  should  be  judged  by  adequate  tests,  not  by  such  haphazard  methods  as  the  foregoing. 

Coarseness  in  sands,  as  opposed  to  excessive  fineness,  is  a  desirable  quality,  but  coarseness 
alone,  without  finer  materials  and  especially  when  judged  without  standards,  is  no  criterion 
of  fitness  for  use  in  concrete.  As  before  pointed  out,  coarse  sands  have  less  surface  area  than 
have  fine  sands,  requiring  less  cement  and  being  more  readily  coated.  Such  a  requirement, 
if  properly  judged,  is  therefore  advantageous.  As  an  insurance  against  excessive  clay  or  loam, 
the  requirement  of  coarseness  may  also  be  of  benefit. 

What  really  is  needed  is:  (1)  a  general  and  thorough  understanding  by  engineers  and 
contractors  alike  as  to  the  fundamental  relations  existing  between  the  various  materials  forming 
concrete  (see  chapter  on  ''Proportioning"  in  Sect.  2);  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  sands  in  the  production  of  good  concrete;  (3)  their  selection  on  a  basis  of  quality;  and  (4)  to 
make  the  foregoing  of  value,  a  rigid  insistence  upon  conformity  to  standard  by  tests  of  earh 
shipment  made  to  the  job  with  ruthless  rejections  of  inferior  materials.  A  single  test  on  a 
sample  which  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  the  bulk  of  material  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
unless  it  is  supplemented  by  comparative  tests  on  the  materials  actually  delivered. 

28.  The  Selection  of  Sand. — The  only  logical  procedure  in  the  selection  of  a  sand  for  con- 
crete is: 

1.  Determine  its  granulometric  analysis  by  screening. 

2.  Determine  its  cleanness  by  washing,  or  by  chemical  tests. 

3.  Determine  its  actual  strength  value  in  concrete  by  test. 

4.  Check  all  shipments  for  cleanness  and  uniformity  of  grading. 

89.  Requirements  of  Coarse  Aggregate  as  to  Shape  and  Size  of  Particles. — Since  stone  is 
one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest  constituent  of  concrete,  the  greater  the  percentage  of 
stone  (i.e.,  the  nearer  concrete  actually  approaches  natural  stone  in  strength  and  density)  the 
stronger  is  the  concrete.  It  follows,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  larger  the  stone, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  concrete,  since  each  piece  of  stone  has  greater  mass  density  than  would 
its  components  unless  compacted  and  united  by  Nature's  unapproachable  processes. 

There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  as  to  size  of  stone  imposed  by  certain  classes  of  work. 
In  reinforced  work,  the  plastic  concrete  must  fit  itself  closely  around  the  reinforcing  metal,  so 
that  1  to  IH  in.  is  the  greatest  diameter  of  particle  that  experience  demonstrates  is  advisable 
to  use. 

Concrete  of  this  character  obviously  requires  more  cement  than  would  concrete  using 
larger  stone,  since  the  stone  surface  to  be  coated  is  greater.  In  mass  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
crushed  stone  of  2}^  to  3  in.  diameter  may  be  advantageously  employed,  with  less  cement. 
For  those  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  richer  mixtures  are  specified  in  reinforced  work  and  leaner 
mixtures  in  mass  work.  It  should  Ix^  borne  in  mind,  however,  thut  size  of  stone  is  not  alone  the 
determining  factor  in  this  regard,  but  that  grading  of  stone  and  size  and  grading  of  sand  is  of 
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even  more  importance  as  influencing  the  quantity  uf  ccinont  required,  with  a  corresponding 
effect  on  the  quality  of  concrete. 

Plunu  are  large  stone,  5  in.  or  more  in  least  diameter,  thrown  into  plastic  mass  concrete, 
largely  with  the  object  of  using  them  as  cheap  space-fillers.  Their  use  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  the  reasons  before  given,  provided  that  the  plums  themselves  are  of  the  proper  quality  of 
stone  and  that  they  are  not  of  such  size  as  to  cut  through  the  concrete  section.  A  safe  rule  to 
follow  in  the  use  of  plums  is  that  they  shall  be  of  a  maximum  size  such  that  not  less  than  6 
in.  of  concrete  shall  intervene  between  them  and  the  forms  at  any  point.  In  using  very  large 
plums,  this  thickness  of  intervening  concrete  should  be  materially  increased. 

The  shape  of  particle  of  large  aggregates  is  of  relatively  little  importance.  Cleanliness, 
grading,  and  character  of  rock  have  far  greater  influence  on  the  concrete  than  has  angularity  or 
roundness  of  particle. 

SO.  Impurities  in  Aggregates. — In  order  that  cement  may  adhere  to  sand  grains  and  to 
particles  of  coarse  aggregate,  each  grain  or  particle  must  bear  no  coating  such  as  would  prevent 
either  proper  chemical  action  between  cement  and  water,  or  a  proper  bond  between  cement 
and  aggregates. 

This  requirement  applies  to  both  fine  and  coarse  aggregates,  but  is  of  relatively  more  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  the  former,  as  sand  in  its  natural  state  and  as  used  in  ordinary  concrete 
construction  is  more  likely  to  contain  dirt  in  sufficient  amount  and  of  such  kind  to  cause  appreci- 
able injury  than  is  coarse  aggregate. 

Clay  and  silt  are  impurities  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  sand  and  gravel.  These  mate- 
rials are  the  result  of  decomposition  of  natural  rock  of  various  kinds  and  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  they  should  be  associated  with  sand. 

Each  of  these  impurities  causes  injury  to  mortar  or  concrete  not  only  when  it  exists  as  a 
coating  on  the  sand  or  gravel  particles,  but  is  equally  undesirable  when  it  occurs  in  such 
amounts,  or  so  unequally  distributed,  that  its  extremely  fine  grains  "ball  up  "  and  stick  together 
when  wetted,  so  as  to  remain  in  lumps  in  the  finished  mortar  or  concrete.  If,  however,  the  par- 
ticles of  these  impurities  are  distributed  so  that  they  do  not  bind  together  on  the  addition  of 
water;  and  if  they  are  not  contaminated  by  organic  matter,  experiments  have  shown  that  with 
sand  that  is  not  too  fine,  no  serious  harm  results  in  lean  mortars  and  concretes  from  their  pres- 
ence to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15%.  In  fact,  either  clay  or  silt  are  often  found  beneficial  as 
they  increase  the  density  by  filling  some  of  the  voids,  thus  increasing  the  strength  and  water- 
tightness  besides  making  the  mortar  or  concrete  work  smoothly.  In  rich  mortars  and  con- 
cretes the  density  and  consequently  the  strength  is  lowered  by  even  slight  additions  of  clay  or 
silt  as  the  cement  furnishes  all  the  fine  material  that  is  required. 

A  coating  of  organic  matter  on  sand  grains,  such  as  loam,  appears  not  only  to  prevent  the 
cement  from  adhering  but  also  to  affect  it  chemically.  In  some  cases  a  quantity  of  organic 
matter  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye  and  is  only  slightly  disclosed  by  chemical 
tests  has  prevented  the  mortar  or  concrete  from  reaching  any  appreciable  strength.^  Tannic 
acid,  colloidal  sewage,  manure,  sugar,  tobacco  juice  are  instances  of  organic  contamination 
destructive  to  concrete. 

Mica  in  sand  or  stone  is  objectionable  because  of  its  low  mechanical  strength  and  its  lami- 
nated scaly  structure.  Even  a  small  amount  of  this  impurity  in  sand  may  seriously  reduce  the 
strength  of  a  mortar  or  concrete.  Mica  is  especially  injurious  in  sands  for  concrete  surface 
work  as  the  scaly  flakes  cause  the  surface  to  dust  and  peel. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  water  does  not  wet  the  surface  of  mica.  Necessarily, 
this  precludes  attachment  of  cement,  so  that  not  only  is  the  material  weak  of  itself,  but  it  lies 
in  the  mass  without  attachment,  inviting  disintegration. 

Mica  schist  is  totally  unfit  for  use  as  large  aggregate,  both  because  of  the  foregoing  reasons 
and  also  because  of  its  rapid  decomposition  on  exposure  to  air. 

1  A  new  proc«B8  for  the  detection  of  such  coatings  is  being  developed  under  the  auspices  of  Committee  C-0 
of  the  A.S.T.M.,  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  fll.  by  Prof.  Abrams  and  Dr.  Harder.    See  footnote  on  p.  29. 
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Mica  above  1%  in  concrete  sands  is  very  objectionable. 

Iran  pyrites  or  fooVa  gold — a  bright,  yellow  substance  with  metallic  luster — ^is  chemically 
iron  sulphide  (FejS).  This  is  a  very  common  impurity  in  stone;  and  its  undesirability  lies  in  its 
ready  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  water  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  (H1SO4),  which  latter 
readily  attacks  the  cement  of  concrete  with  disastrous  consequences  (see  Fig.  1,  page  13). 

In  large  fragments  of  stone,  as  in  coarse  aggregate,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  this 
substance  is  not  objectionable,  but  when  fine  aggregates  are  made  from  this  same  rock,  the  py- 
rites previously  isolated  are  exposed,  with  resultant  increase  in  quantity  and  rate  of  oxidation 
and  with  corresponding  formation  of  acid. 

Some  sand  deposits  also  contain  unoxidized  iron  sulphide,  though  such  deposits  are  an 
exception. 

Finely  powdered  dust  present  in  crushed  stone  screenings  causes  approximately  the  same 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  mortar  or  concrete  as  does  the  presence  of  silt  or  clay  in  like  quanti- 
ties. It  is  essential  for  the  best  work  that  this  dust  be  removed  by  screening  and  washing, 
in  the  same  manner  that  silt  is  removed  from  sand  and  gravel,  though  it  may  later  be  used 
advantageously  in  known  quantities  by  recombination. 

81.  Size  and  Gradation  of  Aggregate  Particles. — The  weakest  and  most  changeable  element 
in  any  cement  (plus  water}-sand-stone  combination  is  the  cement  matrix  in  which  the  aggre- 
gates are  embedded.  The  strongest  and  least  changeable  elements  are  the  sand  and  stone. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  strong,  enduring  concrete  should  contain  as  large  a  percentage  as 
possible  of  aggregates  consistent  with  proper  embedment  and  cohesion,  together  with  requisite 
plasticity  to  permit  ready  placing  in  forms.  This  conclusion  also  is  true  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  since  sand  and  stone  are  much  cheaper,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  cement. 

Further,  tests  of  concrete  show  that,  with  the  same  percentage  of  cement  to  a  unit  volume 
of  concrete,  that  mixture  which  gives  the  smallest  volume  and  has,  therefore,  the  greatest  den- 
sity,' usually  produces  the  strongest  and  most  impermeable  concrete.  This  rule,  it  should  be 
said,  does  not  strictly  apply  to  water-tightness,  as  permeability  is  influenced  by  size  of  voids 
as  well  as  density. 

81a.  Grading  of  Iftixtures. — Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  aggregates,  fine 
and  coarse,  for  use  in  concrete  are  those  which  are  so  graded  in  sizes  of  particles  that  the  per- 
centage of  voids,  or  hollow  spaces,  in  the  resulting  concrete  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  same 
law  applies  also  to  mortar  mixtures,  so  that  if  concrete  is  considered  as  a  quantity  of  relatively 
large  stone  set  in  a  pudding,  or  bedding  of  mortar,  the  best  sand  as  to  size  is  one  which,  if  mixed 
with  the  given  cement  in  the  required  proportions  to  standard  consistency,  will  produce  the 
smallest  volume  of  mortar;  and  the  best  concrete  will  be  one  in  which  the  particles  of  stone  are 
BO  graded  aa  to  permit  in  a  given  volume  a  maximum  quantity  of  stone  being  bedded  in  such 
a  mortar.* 

816.  Grading,  Density,  and  Strength. — ^It  has  been  found  that  the  densest  mix- 
ture occurs  with  particles  of  graded  sizes;  and  also  that  the  least  density  occurs  when  the  grains 
are  all  of  the  same  size.  Coarse  sands,  or  fine  sands  alone  are  thus  inferior  to  graded  sands  for 
concrete,  but  of  the  two  extremes  the  coarse  sand  is  preferable  because  its  particles  are  more 
readily  coated  with  cement  particles.  Further,  a  coarse  sand  has  a  less  total  grain  surface  in 
a  unit  volume  than  a  fine  sand,  even  when  the  sands  considered  contain  the  same  proportion 
of  solid  matter  and  voids.  Less  total  grain  surface  means  less  cement  and  less  water  required 
to  coat  the  grains.  Furthermore,  these  interactions  are  cumulative,  for  the  additional  amount 
of  cement  and  water  required  in  the  case  of  fine  sand  reduces  the  density  of  the  resulting  mortar 
and  likewise  its  strength  as  well  as  increasing  its  cost. 

81c.  Money  Value  of  Grading. — One  reason  is  here  evident,  both  from  an 
engineering  as  well  as  from  a  purely  doUars-and-cents  standpoint,  that  care  and  attention  bo 

t  The  density  of  a  mortar  or  conerete  m  here  referred  to  ia  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  solid  partielea  to 
the  total  Tolume. 

*  P<»  tha  uee  of  6  to  8-iii.  acsrecate,  see  Sng.  Rec.,  May  1 .  1915. 
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given  to  the  grading  of  sands  for  concrete.  If  it  were  possible  to  compute  the  total  saving  in 
the  annual  concrete  production  of  the  United  States,  both  direct  (by  lessened  quantity  of  cement 
required)  or  indirect  (by  increased  durability  and  usefulness  and  prevention  of  disintegration) 
that  would  result  from  the  use  of  proper  sands,  the  amount  would  be  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  from  this  neglect  alone  not  less  than  20%  of  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture for  concrete  is  unnecessary  waste.  It  has  been  proven  in  England  that  on  a  strict  1:2:4 
basis,  using  different  aggregates,  the  cement  required  for  a  quantity  of  concrete  varied  from 
100  to  130  bags — a  difference  of  30%  in  direct  cement  cost,  without  counting  the  variation  in 
quality  of  the  several  concretes,  with  like  variation  in  their  durability  and  value.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  comfortable  ignorance  is  general  among  engineers  and  contractors  alike  on  these 
important  matters,  but  in  the  not  distant  future,  an  awakened  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all 
will  demand  reform. 

82.  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Aggregates. — ^The  value  of  an  aggregate,  sand  or  stone,  with 
reference  to  its  size  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  sieve  analysis.  This  analysis  consists  of 
sifting  the  material  as  supplied  through  several  different  sieves,  and  then  plotting  upon  a  dia- 
gram the  percentage  by  weight  which  is  passed  (or  retained)  by  each  sieve — abscissse  (hori- 
zontal) representing  size  of  grain  and  ordinates  (vertical)  representing  percentage  of  any  size 
passing  each  sieve. ^  Such  a  sieve  analysis  may  appear  of  little  use  as  regards  the  making  and 
placing  of  100,000  yd.  of  concrete,  but  experiment  has  developed  definite  laws  establishing  the 
relation  of  percentages  and  sizes  of  particles  to  maximum  density  and  strength  of  concrete  so 
that  such  a  sieve  analysis  may  be  directly  translated  into  terms  of  commercial  and  engineering 
economy. 

A  typical  analysis  of  three  natural  sands — a  fine,  a  medium,  and  a  coarse  sand  is  given 
in  Fig.  11.'  Uniform  grading  is  indicated  by  an  approach  to  a  straight  line  and  the  variation 
from  the  grading  found  to  give  best  results  in  practice  is  observed  without  difficulty. 

A  mechanical  or  sieve  analysis  is  also  useful  in  studying  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  coarse 
aggregate.*  Fig.  12  illustrates  the  analysis  of  a  bank  gravel  and  a  crushed  stone  as  it  came  from 
the  crusher,  without  screening. 

The  following  mechanical  test  for  sand  has  been  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Samples  of  the  material  proposed  for  use  in  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  prepared  for  testing  by  passing  them 
through  a  No.  4  sieve.  Of  the  material  passing  this  sieve  not  more  than  95  %  shall  pass  a  No.  8  sieve,  not  more  than 
40  %  a  No.  50  Steve,  and  not  more  than  15  %  a  No.  100  sieve. 

*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  standard  in  the  United  States  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Such  va- 
riations make  for  confusion  and  waste.  A  proposed  standard,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  varies  successive 
screen  openings  by  a  constant  ratio  of  -v/2*  The  following  sixes  of  sieves  are  desirable  for  analysing  sand,  although 
a  very  useful  analysis  may  be  made  with  fewer  sites: 


Commercial  No. 

5              8 

1 

10 

16 

20 

30 

40 

60 

100 

200 

Approximate    sise    of    hole 
in  inches. 

0.165 

0.096 

0.073 

0.042 

0.034 

0.020 

0.015 

0.009 

0.0065 

0.0026 

*  Sieves  are  given  commercial  numbers,  which  agree  approximately  with  the  number  of  meahes  to  the  linear 
inch.  The  actual  sise  of  hole,  however,  varies  with  the  gage  of  wire  used  by  different  manufacturers  and  every 
set  of  sieves  should  be  separately  calibrated.  The  screen  with  H-in.  openings  is  generally  used  for  separating  out 
large  mat.i*rial  from  sand.    The  No.  4  sieve  with  four  meshes  per  linear  inch  is  practically  its  equivalent. 

*  A  new  portable  instnunent  for  making  mechanical  analysis  of  sands  quickly  in  the  fidid  is  now  manufactured 
by  Kolesch  St  Co.,  of  New  York  (see  Sn^.  Rec.,  June  26, 1915:  also  Fig.  2,  Sect.  2,  p.  60). 

*  For  ooarse  aggregate  analysia,  the  following  sixes  of  sheet  brass  sieves  with  round  holee  are  desirable;  3  in., 
2H  in..  2  in..  \\i  in..  \\i  in.,  1  is.,  f(  in.,  H  in.  and  M  in.  As  is  also  the  ease  with  a  like  analysis  of  sand,  a 
straight  line  on  a  niedinnical-«nalysis  diagram  indicates  a  uniform  grading. 


oied,  provided  ther« 
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widt.  No,  23  <rin. 
'tie,  So.  35  wire. 
I,  wide,  No.  40  wire. 


Id  the  Bt&ndard  specificatiane  far  concrete  patremeot  adopt«d  by  the  American  Concrete 
Institute,  the  fine  agKregate  is  required  to  pass,  when  dry,  a  Bcreen  having  ^j-in.  epeniags. 
Not  more  than  20%  is  allowed  to  pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  not  more 


Fia.  II. — Typical  mecbanicsl  uulyne  of  But.  medium,  and  couth  iuiiiIs. 

than  E%  is  allowed  to  pass  b.  sieve  having  100  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  coarse  aggregate 
is  specified  aa  such  as  will  pass  a  13^-in.  round  opening  and  will  be  retained  on  a  screen  having 
?  j-in.  openings.  It  is  also  required  that  natural  mixed  aggregate  shall  not  be  used  as  it  cornea 
from  deposits,  but  shall  be  screened  and  used  as  specified. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  tiiat  not 
more  than  30%  of  sand  by  weight  should  paas  a 
sieve  having  50  meahca  per  linear  inch. 

According  to  heretofore  accepted  theory,  sand 
for  mortar  or  concrete  should  have  its  grains 
uniformly  graded.  Recent  testA,'  however,  by 
Prof.  McNeilly  at  Vanderbilt  Univeraity  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  should  be  a  jump  in  the  grading 
from  the  sieve  No.  40  size  particles  to  the  sieve 
No.  10  size  particles.  The  following  conclusions 
h™  were  derived  from  these  tests: 

Plo.  12.^Ty^oal  nMchiinlol  kutyKO  at  buolt  The  beet  uiinc  ol  cnini  in  ■  eommerololly-eieTed  ■care- 

■nvel  and  ctiuhed  etone.  g^tD  ii  about  ee  (oUowe:  63%  tobeMnuhtbelweMi  the  No.  * 

udNo.  I0uev«;47%  finea  to  be  puMd  by  tbe  No.  Maieve 
(thii  include*  (he  cement). 
There  ie  reaeon  to  bdiev*  ibat  tbe  coane  accnsale  in  concrel 
to  tb*  ebore;  that  ia  to  aay.  there  abouid  be  a  juiap  in  aiie  from  coar 
cnuled  material. 

For  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  developed  by  Wm.  B.  Fuller 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  see  page  68. 

'.  27.  1015.     (Coneluaiau  derived  from  theae  leatf  have  not  aa  yel  noBted  leival 
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Tests  lor  Speciic  Gnfitj  el  Aiaptc^fcsu— -Ihe  qwofif  gnmtr  of  «  — Menrf  k  the 
ratio  of  the  wei|^t  of  an  absoliitelj  aoHd  ant  Toiuaae  <tf  the  iwhsreiifie  to  tbe  wei^j^  of  a  ttnit 
volume  of  water.     This  ratio  for  aggre^tes  may  be  deteiiiufied  as  folknrs: 

1.  By  pouring  a  grven  weight  of  sand  into  a  crren  rolame  of  water  and  findssg  tbe  tneroMi' 
in  volume  of  the  liquid.     (Enough  matenal  sbooki  be  used  to  grre  sttfinettt  aeeoney  J 

2.  By  suspending  pieces  of  eoarse  aggregate  by  a  thread  froin  ehemkai  acaies  nad  DOtiiic 
weight  in  air  and  weight  when  hanging  in  ws;ter.  (The  diflereDee  m  weight  is  tbe  weight  of 
the  water  which  the  aggregate  dt^ptaeeaj 

Finding  specific  gravity  of  partieks  of  sand  and  stone  is  preiimifiafy  to  one  method  of 
determining  the  pereentage  of  voids.  Tbe  apectfie  gravity  of  aaad  is  praetkalfy  a  constant, 
with  a  value  of  2.65.  Tbe  ^leeific  gravity  of  gravel  is  also  quite  uniform,  the  avera^  being 
2.66.  Average  values  for  stone  varies  with  the  kind  and  the  locality,  raagiog  frois  2A  (iHiAd* 
stone)  to  2.9  (trap).    Cinders  have  an  average  apectfie  gravity  of  1.5. 

Before  determining  spedfie  gravity,  sand  or  fine  stone  should  be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a 
temperature  as  hig^  as  212^F.  until  theie  is  no  further  loss  of  weight.  If  the  stone  is  of  a 
porous  nature,  it  rikonld  be  moistened  sufficiently  to  fill  its  pores,  and  then  the  moisture  on  ttte 
surface  should  be  removed  by  means  of  Uotting  paper.  Bueh  a  proeeduie,  of  course,  does  not 
determine  absohite  spedfie  gravity  but  gives  a  result  that  should  be  used  in  determimng  the 
percentage  of  voids  for  proportioning  eonerete  mixtures. 

34.  Voids  m  Aggregates. 

Ma.  PevDestage  el  Voids. — ^The  percentage  of  voids  in  dry  sand  ranges  from 
28%  for  a  eoaxse,  weD-graded  natural  sand  to  40  to  45%  for  a  wery  uniform  natural  or  screened 
sand.     The  range  for  eoarse  aggregates  is  from  25  to  55%. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  aggregates  may  be  determined  by  two  methods: 

1.  By  determining  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  sc^  particles  and  then  weighing  a  given 
volume  of  tbe  aggregate  and  computing  therefrom  the  percentage  of  voids.  (Pores  in  porous 
stone  should  be  fflled  with  water.     See  Art.  33.) 

Let  8  —  Bpea6e  gravity,  W  >»  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  dry  aggregate,  and  P  <"  per- 
centage of  voida.     Then,  since  water  weighs  62.5  lb.  per  cu.  ft., 


''  -  ^"^  (» -  ^) 


2.  By  ^mAin^  the  amount  of  water  required  to  fill  the  voids  in  a  given  volume  of 
Let  V  »  vohuoe  of  water  required  to  fill  the  voids  and  T  *  total  volume,  or  given  volume 
of  the  aggregate.     Then 

With  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  the  percentage  of  voids  by  this  method  should  be  obtained 
by  dropping  the  aggregate  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  If  /C  -«  volume  displaced  by  the 
aggregate  and  T  »  given  volume  of  the  aggregate,  then 

T-K 

^  "       T 

Pouring  water  into  fine  aggregate  does  not  give  reliable  results  because  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  drive  out  all  tbe  air. 

The  percentage  of  voids  is  considerably  affected  by  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the 
aggregate.  Moderate  shaking  of  coarse  aggregate,  for  example,  will  reduce  the  volume  of 
voids  by  as  much  as  10%.  Loose  measurement  is  usually  considered  preferable  for  the  coarse 
aggregate  ance  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  concrete 
as  placed.     Voids  in  sand  are  usually  determined  with  reference  to  the  dry  material  well  shaken. 

846.  General  Laws. — 1.  A  mass  of  spheres  of  any  uniform  sise  if  carefully 
piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  would  have  26%  voids.     If  the  same  mass  of  spherw  were 
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poured  into  a  receptacle  and  the  spheres  allowed  to  arrange  themselves,  it  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  44%  would  be  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  which  could  be  obtained  under 
the  best  conditions. 

2.  A  material  having  particles  all  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape  contains  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  voids  as  a  material  having  particles  of  a  corresponding  similar  shape  but  of  a 
different  uniform  size. 

3.  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  with  particles  all  of  the  same  size 
and  the  smallest  percentage  occurs  with  particles  of  such  different  sizes  that  the  voids  of  each 
size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  will  enter  them.  Thus,  an  aggregate  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  stones  and  sand  has  a  less  percentage  of  voids  than  sand  alone. 

4.  Materials  with  round  particles  contain  less  voids  than  materials  with  angular  particles 
screened  to  the  same  size 

84c.  Effect  of  Moisture  on  Voids  in  Sand  and  Screenings. — The  percentage 
of  voids  in  sand  is  greatly  affected  by  moisture.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
water  surroimds  a  particle  of  sand  it  occupies  space  and  separates  this  particle  from  grains 
adjacent  to  it.  Since  fine  sand  has  a  larger  number  of  grains  per  unit  volume,  it  is  more 
affected  than  is  coarse  sand.  If  either  loose  or  tamped  sand  is  mixed  with  a  small  percentage 
of  water  and  kept  either  loose  or  thoroughly  tamped,  it  will  be  found  to  increase  considerably 
in  volume  and  weigh  less  per  cubic  foot.  A  maximum  volume  will  be  obtained  with  the  addition 
of  from  5  to  8%  of  water  by  weight.  Greater  percentages  will  give  a  less  increase  of  volume 
until  finally  when  the  sand  is  thoroughly  saturated  it  will  have  a  volume  slightly  less  than  the 
original.  A  sand  that  has,  say,  35%  voids,  may  contain  from  27  to  44%  of  voids  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  compactness  and  the  percentage  of  water.  Natural  sand  as  it  ordinarily 
comes  from  the  bank  contains  from  2  to  4%  of  moisture  by  weight. 

34d.  Percentage  of  Voids  Determined  by  Weight. — The  specific  gravity  of 
gravel  particles  and  of  sand  grains  is  usually  nearly  constant,  varying  between  2.6  and  2.7. 

Percentages  of  Voids  in  Sand  and  Gravel  Corresponding  to  Different  Weights 

PER  Cubic  Foot 

(Based  on  an  Average  Specific  Gravity  of  2.65) 


Percentages  of 
moisture  by  weight 

Weight 

per  cubic  foot  of  sand  or  gravel 

75 

80 

85 

00 

95 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

0 

1 

54.7 
55.2 

55.6 
56.1 

56.5 
57.0 

57.5 
57.9 

58.3 
58.8 

59.2 

51.7 
52.2 

52.7 
53.1 

53.6 
54.1 

54.6 
55.1 

55.5 
56.0 

56.5 

48.7 
49.2 

49.8 
50.3 

50.8 
51.3 

51.8 
52.3 

52.8 
53.3 

53.9 

45.7 

46.2 

46.7 
47.3 

47.8 
48.4 

48.9 
49.5 

50.0 
50.6 

51.1 

42.7 

43.2 

43.8 
44.4 

45.0 
45.5 

46.0 
46.6 

47.2 

47.8 

4S.4 

39.6 
40.2 

40.8 
41.4 

42.0 
42.6 

43.2 
43.8 

44.5 
45.0 

45.6 

36.6 
37.3 

37.9 
38.5 

38.1 
39.8 

40.4 
41.0 

41.6 
42.3 

42.9 

33.6 
34.2 

34.8 
35.5 

36.2 
36.9 

37.5 
38.2 

38.9 
39.5 

40.2 

30.6 
31.2 

31.9 
32.6 

33.3 
34.0 

34.7 
35.4 

36.1 
36.8 

37.6 

27.5 

28.2 

28.9 
29.7 

30.4 
31.2 

31.7 
32.6 

33.3 
34.0 

34.7 

24.5 
25.3 

26.0 
26.7 

27.5 
28.3 

29.0 
29.8 

30.6 
31.3 

32.1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
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On  account  of  this  fact  the  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  and  gravel  may  be  considered  to  vary 
inversely  as  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  dry  material.  Knowing  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  and 
assuming  a  specific  gravity  of  2.65,  the  percentage  of  voids  in  dry  sand  and  gravel  may  be 
readily  found  as  explained  under  Method  (1)  in  Art.  34a.  The  percentage  of  voids  in  moist 
sand  or  gravel  may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  dry  aggregate  except  that  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  moist  material  should  be  considered  as  decreased  by  the  weight  of 
moisture  which  the  sand  or  gravel  contains.  The  foregoing  table  gives  percentages  of 
voids  for  sands  and  gravels  of  different  weights  per  cubic  foot  and  with  different  percentages 
of  moisture  by  weight.  The  table  may  be  used  for  any  aggregate  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
approximately  2.65. 

36.  Tests  of  Aggregates.' — ^Tests  of  an  aggregate  for  use  in  mortar  or  concrete  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes: 

1.  Tests  to  determine  the  general  suitability  of  the  aggregate. 

2.  Tests  to  determine  those  characteristics  of  the  aggregate  which  have  an  influence  on 
its  general  suitability. 

Tests  of  the  first  class  comprise  those  for  determining  the  quality  of  the  mortar  or  concrete 
that  can  be  made  from  the  given  aggregate.  These  tests  may  be  called  Teats  for  Acceptance, 
Tests  of  the  second  class  include  those  which  may  be  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  any 
failure  of  an  aggregate  to  pass  the  tests  of  the  first  class.  These  tests  of  the  second  class,  which 
may  be  called  Tests  for  Quality  y  are  useful  not  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  failure  of  an  aggregate 
to  pass  the  tests  for  acceptance,  but  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  methods  of  improving 
a  given  aggregate  and  of  comparing  different  aggregates  as  to  special  characteristics. 

No  standards  for  acceptance  tests  of  concrete  aggregates  have  been  established  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  although  the  need  of  such  standards  is  now  fully 
realized  and  will  soon  be  satisfied.  The  most  advanced  practice  in  this  direction  is  probably 
that  represented  by  the  procedure  of  the  Materials  Testing  Division  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  whose  methods  have  been  given  wide  publicity.  The  standards  quoted 
in  abridged  form  below  are  derived  from  this  source  (Eng.  Rec,f  Jan.  8,  1016  and  Eng.  News, 
Feb.  4,  1915), 

Fine  Aggregatet. — Complete  tests  of  a  fine  aggregate  comprise: 

1 .  Determination  of  %  retained  on  No.  4  square-hole  sieve. 

2.  Mechanical  analysis  of  portion  passing  No.  4  square-hole  sieve. 

3.  Determination  of  silt  by  washing  on  No.  100  sieve. 

4.  Determination  of  silt  by  deeantation. 

5.  Compressive  tests  of  2*in.  cubes. 

6.  Microscopical  examination. 

7.  Weight  per  cubic  foot. 

8.  Voids. 

9.  Specific  gravity. 

10.  Reaction  to  litmus. 

11.  Quantitative  test  for  organic  matter  as  indicated  by  loss  on  ignition.* 

12.  Density  in  mortar. 

13.  Determination  of  insoluble  silica. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  more  than  the  first  six  of  the  above  tests  and  frequently  only  one  or  two  of  them 
are  necessary. 

1.  The  entire  sample  is  screened  on  a  No.  4  square-hole  sieve  and  the  %  retained  is  computed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  original  weight  of  the  sample.     No  correction  is  made  for  moisture  contained. 

(A  No.  4  sieve  has  clear  openings  of  0.20  in.,  while  the  M-in-  sieve  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  National  Engineering  Societies  has  0.2&-in.  clear  openinpi  made  by  drilling  round  holes  in  a  plate.  The  differ- 
ence in  results  obtained  with  the  two  sieves  is  negligible  and  either  is  satisfactory.) 

>  See  also  the  foUowing  articles  on  sand  testing: 

Clotd  M.  Cbapman  and  Nathan  C.  Jobnson:  "The  Economic  Side  of  Sand  Testing."  Sng.  Rtc.t  June  12, 19 
and  26,  1915. 

Clotd  M.  Chapman:  "The  Testing  of  Sand  for  Use  in  Conerete,"  Eng.  New,  Feb.  5, 1914,  and  Mar.  12, 1914. 
Ralph  E.  Goodwin:  "Standard  Practice  Instructions  for  Concrete  Testing,"  Eng.  Netpt,  Feb.  4  and  11, 191iS. 
*  A  new  colorimetric  test  b  being  developed.     See  footnote  on  p.  29. 
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2.  The  mechanical  analysis  of  the  portion  of  the  sample  which  has  passed  the  No.  4  sieve  is  made  by  use  of 
sieves  Nos.  8,  16,  30,  50,  and  100.  About  150  grams  of  this  material  is  separated  by  the  method  of  quartering,  and 
110  grams  of  this  is  weighed  and  dried  beneath  a  gas  burner.  One  hundred  grams  of  the  dry  material  is  placed  on 
the  No.  8  sieve,  the  other  sieves  being  nested  below  the  No.  8  in  the  order  of  increasing  fineness,  and  the  entire  nest  of 
sieves  is  mechanically  agitated.  With  the  agitator  used,  the  amount  of  sieving  is  standardised  by  always  turning 
the  hand  crank  200  revolutions.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  material  retained  on  each  sieve,  and  that  which 
has  passed  the  No.  100  sieve,  is  weighed.  The  %  of  the  whole  sample  which  passes  each  sieve  is  now  computed, 
and  the  mechanical  anal3r8is  curve  is  plotted  (see  Art.  32). 

3.  Silt  by  washing  on  the  No.  100  sieve  is  determined  for  a  sample  obtained  by  quartering  which  weighs  about 
220  grams  in  its  natural  moist  condition.  The  sample  is  dried  slowly  at  temperatures  not  greatly  above  ordinary 
room  temperature  to  avoid  baking  any  clay  or  similar  matter.  Two  hundred  grams  of  the  dry  sample  is  now  weighed 
on  the  No.  100  sieve,  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  moments  to  soften  any  lumps,  washed  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water, 
dried  under  a  gas  burner,  and  reweighed.     The  %  of  silt  is  the  loss  in  weight  multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by  200. 

(The  washing  test  obtains  the  true  silt  value  because  it  removes  clay  which  adheres  to  the  grains  as  a  coating 
which  b  not  separated  by  sieving  in  a  dry  state.) 

4.  Determination  of  silt  by  decantation  is  a  test  for  field  use  only.  About  20  c.c.  quartered  from  a  carefully 
selected  sample  is  placed  in  a  100-c.c.  graduated  glai^s  cylinder  with  about  30  c.c.  of  lukewarm  water.  The  mixture 
is  stirred  with  a  wire  for  30  sec.,  allowed  to  settle  for  30  sec,  and  the  water  decanted  into  a  second  100-c.c.  cylinder. 
The  sand  left  in  the  first  cylinder  is  stirred  up  with  a  fresh  portion  of  water  and  the  process  repeated.  This  is  done 
4  times.  After  1  hr.  the  volume  of  silt  in  cylinder  No.  2  and  the  volume  of  clean  sand  in  cylinder  No.  1  is  noted 
and  recorded.  The  %  of  silt  is  100  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  silt  in  cylinder  No.  2  and 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  silt  in  cylinder  No.  2  and  clean  sand  in  cylinder  No.  1. 

(The  method  of  decantation  is  better  than  the  method  of  allowing  the  silt  to  settle  on  top  of  the  sand  in  one 
cylinder  but  is  not  as  satisfactory  ss  the  method  of  washing.) 

5.  Compressive  tests  of  2-in.  cubes  are  made  by  the  methods  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Uniform 
Tests  of  Cement,  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (Trana.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  vol.  75,  p.  665).  Fine  aggre- 
gate must  not  be  dried,  but  the  natural  moisture  is  determined  on  a  separate  sample,  and  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
water  used  for  mixing,  not  as  a  part  of  the  weight  of  sand.  Proportions  are  1  : 3  by  weight.  The  consistency  em- 
ployed is  60%  more  water  than  that  required  to  make  standard  Ottawa  sand  mortar  of  "normal  consistency." 
Ottawa  sand  specimens  of  the  same  consistency  are  made  with  each  set  of  specimens  from  commercial  sand.  Tests 
are  made  at  ages  of  3,  7,  and  28  days.  Specimens  whose  weights  vary  more  than  3  %  from  the  average  are  rejected. 
Cubes  are  stored  in  water  up  to  time  of  crushing.  A  spherical  bearing  block  and  two  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper 
above  and  below  are  used  in  testing.  Since  the  wet  consistency  used  lowers  the  strength  at  early  periods,  the  results 
are  permitted  to  fall  below  those  for  Ottawa  sand  specimens  of  standard  consistency  by  the  following  amounts  or 
lees:  at  3  days — 10%;  at  7  days— 5%:  at  28  days— 1  %. 

(The  wet  consistency  is  used  because  it  more  nearly  represents  working  conditions  and  because  some  sands  fail 
in  wet  consistencies  although  satisfactory  in  "normal  consistency."  No  tensile  tests  are  required  because  "it  is 
thought  that  compressive  tests  more  nearly  represent  the  conditions  of  the  work  and  that  modem  practice  is  tending 
toward  compressive  tests.") 

6.  Microscopical  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  a  crust  or  film  of  organic 
matter  on  the  grains  which  cannot  be  detected  by  other  means. 

7.  Weight  per  cubic  foot  is  determined  by  using  an  8  by  16-in.  cylindrical  concrete  mold  and  a  second  cylinder 
of  smaller  diameter  but  high  enough  to  have  a  cubic  capacity  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  8  by  IG-in.  cylinder. 
The  smaller  cylinder  is  placed  within  the  larger  one  and  filled  with  fine  aggregate.  It  is  now  drawn  out  allowing 
the  aggregate  to  flow  out  at  the  bottom  into  the  larger  cylinder.  The  material  is  now  struck  off  level  with  the  top  of 
the  measure  and  weighed.  After  weighing,  the  material  is  dried  and  again  placed  in  the  larger  cylinder  by  use  of 
the  smaller  cylinder  as  before.  The  weight  of  the  material  dry  is  then  determined,  the  volume  being  found  by 
measuring  down  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

8.  Voids  are  determined  by  using  the  sample  whose  apparent  volume  and  dry  weight  have  been  determined  in 
test  No.  6.  It  only  remains  to  determine  the  absolute  volume  of  solid  matter.  This  can  be  computed  from  the 
weight,  assuming  the  specific  gravity  2.65,  or  it  can  be  found  by  placing  the  entire  sample  in  a  receptacle  containing 
water  and  weighing  the  whole,  emptying  out  the  aggregate,  and  reweighing  the  receptacle  filled  with  water  to  the 
previous  level.  The  difference  in  weighings  minus  the  weight  of  dry  aggregate  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  the  absolute  volume  of  the  aggregate.  This  divided  by  the  weight  of  water  is  the  absolute  volume  oi 
aggregate.  A  hook  gage  clamped  to  the  water  receptacle  is  used  to  determine  water  levels  accurately.  Finally, 
the  %  of  voids  in  aggregate 

100  (Apparent  volume  —  Absolute  volume) 

Apparent  volume 

9.  Specific  gravity  is  determined  by  slowly  and  carefully  introducing  the  aggregate  into  a  specific  gravity 
flask  or  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  containing  water  and  noting  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  a  known  weight 
of  material.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate 

Weight  of  aggregate  in  grams 


Displaced  volome  in  cubic  centimeters 
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10.  The  reaction  to  Utmiu  domonatrates  the  presence  of  injuriouB  alkalies. 

11.  Organic  matter  as  indicated  by  the  ignition  lose  is  determined  as  follows  :> 

Two  25-gram  samples  are  weighed  from  a  75-gram  sample  containing  natural  moisture  which  has  been  pre- 
viously selected  by  the  method  of  quartering.  These  are  placod  in  beakers  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  and  each  is  covered  with 
60  c.e.  of  water  at  lOO^F.  The  sand  and  water  in  beaker  "A"  is  stirred  briskly  with  a  glass  rod,  allowed  30  sec. 
to  settle,  and  a  part  of  the  water  decanted  onto  a  previously  dried  and  weighed  filter  paper.  The  remaining  portion 
is  again  stirred,  allowed  to  settle  and  a  further  quantity  of  water  decanted.  The  process  is  repeated  until  all  the 
water  has  been  filtered.  An  additional  30  c.c.  of  water  at  lOO^F.  is  added  to  the  sand  in  the  beaker  and  the  process 
is  repeated  again.  The  filtrate  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  washed  sand  is  dried  under  a  gas  burner.  The  same 
procedure  is  followed  with  beaker  "  B,"  using  a  second  filter  paper.  The  filter  papers  with  filtrate  on  them  are  now 
dried  in  an  oven  at  100^.  to  constant  weight  (a  temperature  of  lOO^C.  must  not  be  exceeded)  and  weighed.  The 
excess  in  weight  over  the  dry  weight  of  the  filter  papers  is  the  weight  of  silt.  The  filter  papers  are  now  folded  care- 
fully and  ignited  thoroughly  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  residue  is  weighed,  and  the  dry  washed  sand  is  also 
weighed.     Finally,  %  loss  on  ignition 

100  (Weight  of  silt  -  Weight  of  crucible  ash) 
Weight  of  silt  -f  Weight  of  dry  washed  sand 

(This  test  is  seldom  necessary  because  more  direct  results  are  obtained  by  tests  of  2-in.  cubes.) 

12.  Density  is  determined  by  weighing  the  relative  amounts  of  cement,  sand,  and  water,  according  to  the 
proportions  used,  mixing,  placing  mix  in  a  graduated  cylinder  and  noting  the  final  volume  of  the  set  mortar.  The 
net  weight  of  this  mortar  is  also  determined  and  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  individual  weights  of  cement,  sand, 
and  water  in  the  mix.  The  weight  of  material  left  adhering  to  mixing  slab  and  tools  is  thus  ascertained.  This 
loss  is  apportioned  between  the  cement,  sand,  and  water  according  to  the  relative  weights  of  each  as  orifi^nally 
combined,  and  the  corrected  amount  by  weight  of  each  constituent  in  the  set  mortar  is  thus  computed.  The 
corrected  weights  of  cement  and  aggregate  in  the  set  mortar  are  now  multiplied  by  their  respective  specific  gravi- 
ties to  obtain  absolute  volumes  and  the  sum  of  these  absolute  volumes  divided  by  the  total  volume  of  set  mortar 
is  the  density,  or  solidity  ratio. 

13.  The  determination  of  insoluble  silica  is  seldom  called  for  but  when  required  calls  for  the  services  of  an 
experienced  analytical  chemist. 

Coarse  AggregaUB. — Complete  tests  of  a  coarse  aggregate  comprise: 

1.  Mechanical  analysis.  4.  Voids. 

2.  Cleanliness.  5.  Specific  gravity. 

3.  Weight  per  cubic  foot.  6.  Crushing  strength  of  stone. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  make  only  thto  first  two  of  the  above  tests. 

1.  Mechanical  analysis  of  coarse  aggregate  is  made  by  mechanically  agitating  a  nest  of  six  sieves,  the  clear 
openings  in  the  wire  meshes  of  which  are  2  in.,  IH  in.,  1  in.,  ^i  in.,  H  in.,  and  H  in.  respectively.  A  25-lb.  sample 
obtained  by  quartering  a  larger  aample  is  used.  The  material  retained  on  each  sieve  after  100  bumps  of  the 
rocker  apparatus  is  weighed,  and  the  percentage  passing  each  sieve  is  computed. 

2.  Cleanliness  is  judged  by  inspection  only. 

3.  Weight  per  cubic  foot  is  determined  by  pouring  the  material  slomdy  into  an  8  by  16-in.  cylinder  mold  from 
a  height  of  2  ft.  above  the  bottom,  striking  off  the  top  and  weighing.  If  the  material  is  very  wet  it  is  previously 
dried  sufficiently  to  remove  surplus  water,  but  not  enough  to  dry  out  the  pores. 

4.  Voids  are  determined  by  the  method  used  for  fine  aggregate. 

5.  Specific  gravity  is  determined  by  weighing  a  number  of  representative  particles  of  the  stone  af ttt  thorough 
Atyra^  to  remoire  all  moisture  in  the  pores,  allowing  the  material  to  cool,  filling  the  poreA  by  boiling  in  water  and 

1  A  eolorimetrio  test  for  organic  impurities  in  sands  is  being  developed  under  the  auspices  of  committee  C-9 
of  the  A.S.T.M.  Sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH)  is  added  to  a  sample  of  sand  at  ordinary  temperature  and  the  depth 
of  color  resulting  has  been  found  to  furnish  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  impurities  on  the  strength  of  mortars 
made  from  such  sands.    See  Circular  No.  1  of  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

The  method  for  fidd  tests  is  describcni  in  the  circular  as  follows: 

*'  Fill  a  12-os.  graduated  prescription  bottle  to  the  4M-os.  mark  with  the  sand  to  be  tested.  Add  a  3  %  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  until  the  volume  of  the  sand  and  solution,  after  shaking,  amounts  to  7  oi.  Shake  thor- 
oughly and  let  ptand  over  night.     Observe  the  color  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid. 

"  In  approximate  field  tests  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  comparison  with  color  standards.  If  the  clear  super- 
natant liquid  is  colorless,  or  has  a  light  yellow  color,  the  sand  may  be  considered  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  organic 
impurities  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  dark-colored  solution,  ranging  from  dark  reds  to  black  is  obtained 
the  sand  should  be  rejected  or  used  only  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  mortar  strength  tests. 

"  Field  tests  made  in  this  way  are  not  expected  to  give  quantitative  results,  but  will  be  found  useful  in: 

1.  Prospecting  for  sand  supplies. 

2.  Checking  the  quality  of  sand  received  on  the  job. 

3.  Prdiminary  examination  of  sands  in  the  laboratory. 

"An  approximate  volumetric  determination  of  the  silt  in  sand  can  be  made  by  measuring  or  estimating  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  fine  material  which  settles  on  top  of  the  sand.  The  %  of  silt  by  volume  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  1  to  2  times  the  %  by  weight." 
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allowinc  the  material  to  stand  in  the  water  until  cool,  removing  the  surface  water  with  a  towel,  weighing,  placijig 
particles  in  a  300-o.c.  graduate,  pouring  in  a  sufficient  measured  volume  of  water  to  cover  the  stone,  noting  the  com* 
hined  volume  of  water  and  stone,  computing  the  volume  of  stone  alone,  and  computing  the  specific  gravity  by  divid- 
ing the  original  dry  weight  of  the  stone  in  grams  by  the  displaced  volume  in  cubic  centimeters.  Data  are  also 
afforded  by  this  test  for  determining  the  %  of  absorption  of  the  stone  based  on  dry  weight. 

6.  Crushing  strength  of  the  stone  has  never  been  used  as  an  acceptance  test  of  aggregate. 

86.  Notes  on  the  Selection  and  Testing  of  Aggregates. — Sand  and  sionefor  important  or  special 
work  should  be  tested  in  some  tpell-equipped  laboratory  andj  of  course,  the  tests  should  be  made 
before  the  aggregates  are  purchased  or  the  concrete  mixed.  The  tests  should  be  upon  representative 
samples,  and  materials  should  be  checked  for  uniformity  <u  delivered,.  In  sampling  natural  sands 
and  gravels  the  greatest  care  must  be  used. 

Sand  should  also  be  regularly  tested  as  construction  work  progresses.  Often  a  sand  that  is 
found  entirely  suitable  at  ttie  start  will  be  found  entirely  different  in  later  deliveries.  Proportions 
of  materials  should  change  whenever  the  mechanical  analysis  shows  a  decided  change  in  the  grada- 
tion of  the  sand  grains. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  sands,  or  volumetric  tests  of  mortars  or  concretes  made  from  the  given 
sands,  sometimes  show  that  a  stronger  mortar  or  concrete  may  be  obtained  by  mix^ing  two  sizes  of 
sands  from  different  portions  of  the  same  bank,  making  the  single  requirement  that  a  definite  pet^ 
centage  is  to  be  retained  on  a  certain  sieve.  Mechanical  analyses  and  volumetric  tests  are  also 
lis^vl  in  studying  two  or  more  sands  to  determine  the  one  most  suited  for  the  gicen  work.  Pre- 
quenUy  a  properly  proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  crushed  stone  screenings  vHU  produce  a  better 
sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  than  either  one  used  separately. 

For  the  best  results,  sand  for  concrete  requires  more  fine  material  than  sand  for  mortar. 

For  maximum  waterAighJlness  a  mortar  or  concrete  may  require  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of 
fine  grains  in  the  sand  than  for  mcucimum  density  or  strength.  Gravel  tends  to  produce  a  more  water- 
tight concrete  than  broken  stone. 

A  high  unit  weight  of  material  and  a  correspondingly  low  percentage  of  voids  are  indications  of 
coarseness  and  good  grading  of  particles.  However,  the  impossibility  of  establishing  uniformity 
ef  weight  and  measurement  due  to  different  percentages  of  moisture  and  different  methods  of 
handling  make  these  residts  merely  general  guides  thai  seldom  can  be  taken  as  positive  indiccUions 
cf  true  relative  values.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fine  aggregates  in  which  percentages  of  void^ 
increase  and  weights  decrease  with  the  addition  of  moisture  up  to  5  to  8%. 

Aggregates  that  contain  harmful  impurities  may  sometimes  be  made  satisfactory  for  concrete 
work  by  washing. 

Some  sands  which  contain  impurities  have  been  found  to  prevent  hardening  with  one  brand  of 
cement  and  to  give  satisfactory  results  with  another  brand. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  aggregates  is  desirdble  in  many  cases,  and  a  microscopical  examination 
loiU  often  prove  of  value. 

Cement  adheres  more  readily  to  sand  grains  unth  rough,  unpolished  surfaces. 

Usually  an  artificial  sand  or  crushed  stone  will  safety  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  fine 
material  than  natural  sand. 

87.  Specifications  for  Aggregates. — The  specifications  adopted  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  quality  of  concrete  aggregates  used  in  New  York  City  subway  construction 
are  noted  below  (Eng.  News,  Feb.  11,  1916;  Eng.  Bee.,  Jan.  8,  1916). 

Fin9  aggregatet  shall  conform  to  the  following  requironents: 
Mechanical  Orading. — 


flise  of  opening  square 
holes  (inches) 

Commercial  number 
of  sieve 

Limit  of  fineness  ( % 

passing).     Not  more 

may  pass 

limit  of  coarseness  (  % 

passing).     Not  less 

must  pass 

0.200 
0.100 
0.042 
0.021 
0.011 
0.006 

4 

8 

16 

30 

50 

100 

100 
95 
75 
50 
30 
6 

95 
85 
40 
20 
2 
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Sitt.— >Not  ov«r  6  %  by  dry  weight  shall  pus  a  No.  100  sieve  when  screened  dry.  Not  over  10  % ,  dry  weight , 
shall  pass  a  No.  100  sieve  when  washed  on  the  sieve  with  a  stream  of  water. 

Both  of  the  above  tests  shall  be  made,  and  neither  limit  shall  be  exceeded. 
The  following  test  is  for  field  use  only: 

Not  over  10%  by  volume  shall  be  tilt  when  the  test  is  made  by  decanting  from  test  tubes  (method  desoribcd 
in  Art.  35). 

Strength  in  Mortar. — Fine  aggregate  shall  be  of  such  quality  that  mortar  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement 
and  3  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight  will  show  a  tensile  and  compreesive  strength  at  least  equal  to  the  strength  of 
1 : 3  mortar  of  the  same  consistency  made  with  the  same  cement  and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  Fine  aggregate  shall 
not  be  dried  before  being  made  into  mortar,  but  shall  contain  natural  moisture. 

Organic  Matter.*— Itom  on  ignition  shall  not  exceed  0. 1  %  of  the  total  dry  sand  by  weight,  nor  10  %  of  the  silt 
obtained  by  decantation. 

Coaree  aggregate  for  concrete  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
Me^anieal  Orading — 


Sixe  of  opening 

square  noles 

(inches) 

Limit  of  fineness  (% 

passing).    Not  more 

may  pass 

Limit  of  coarseness 

(%  passing).    Not 

less  must  pass 

2 

•   ■   • 

100 

IH 

100 

95 

1 

80 

40 

H 

60 

25 

H 

40 

10 

H 

5 

•  ■ 

Cleanlineee. — ^All  broken  stone  aggregate  must  be  so  free  from  dust  that  samples  caught  as  the  material  falls 
from  the  conveyor  bdt  at  the  plant  will  be  within  the  limit  of  fineness.  All  gravel  must  be  thoroughly  washed  at  the 
plant.     ' 

WATER 


88.  General  Requirements. — ^The  water  used  in  mixing  mortar  or  concrete  should  be  free 
from  oil,  acids,  alkalies,  or  vegetable  matter,  and  should  be  of  a  quality  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  presence  of  oils  is  easily  detected  by  the  well-known  iridescent  surface  film.  Vegetable 
matter  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  observing  floating  particles,  or  by  turbidity.  Chemical 
determinations  are  better  and  more  certain. 

89.  Examination  of  Water. — Tests  of  water  for  acidity  or  alkalinity  may  be  made  by  means 
of  litmus  paper,  procured  at  any  chemist's.  If  blue  litmus  remains  blue  on  immersing  in  the 
water,  then  the  property  is  either  neutral  or  alkaline;  if  the  color  changes  to  red,  then  the  prop- 
erty is  acidic.  If  there  is  a  dangerous  amount  of  acid  present,  the  change  in  color  will  be  very 
rapid.  likewise,  if  red  litmus  changes  very  quickly  to  blue,  the  water  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  dangerous  amount  of  strong  alkali.  If  the  change  of  color  is  slow  and  faint  in  either  test, 
the  indication  may  be  disregarded.  A  solution  of  phenol-phthalein  is  a  delicate  test  for 
alkalinity. 

Whenever  a  water  does  not  appear  satisfactory,  its  effect  upon  the  strength  and  setting 
qualities  of  a  cement  should  be  determined  by  direct  test  on  mixtures. 
40.  Functions  of  Water. — ^The  functions  of  water  in  concrete  are: 

1.  Water  reacts  with  cement  to  form  a  binding  material  which  unites  otherwise  non- 
cohering  sand  and  stone. 

2.  Water  operates  to  flux  both  dissolved  and  undissolved  cementing  substances  over  the 
surfaces  of  sand  grains  and  stcme  particles  (or  pieces  of  gravel),  rendering  possible  extensive 
and  close  adhesion  by  carrying  these  substances  into  the  minute  and  multitudinous  surface 
irregularities  of  the  particles,  where  they  are  absorbed  as  water  is  later  absorbed  or  evaporated. 

3.  Water  acts  as  a  lubricant  between  sand  particles  and  stone  particles  so  that  placement 
of  harsh  and  irregular  materials  in  molds  and  forms  is  rendered  easy. 

1  For  eotorimeine  test  aee  footnote  on  p.  29. 
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4.  Water  itself  occupies  space  in  the  mass. 

41.  Influence  of  Quantity  of  Water  on  Strength  of  Concrete. — ^The  first  function  of  water 
cited  in  the  preceding  article  is  basic  and  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  concrete.  If  there 
is  insufficient  water,  obviously  its  reaction  with  cement  will  prematurely  cease;  and  if  there  is 
too  much  water,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  cementing  products  may  be  too  dilute  to  develop 
proper  strength  since  cement  depends  for  its  early  strength  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
later  strength  upon  the  hardening  of  amorphous  or  glue-like  substances.  Undue  dilution  of 
these  substances  is  readily  possible,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  impairment  of  strength,  just  as 
glue  may  be  a  valuable  adhesive  when  of  proper  consistency,  while  the  same  glue,  if  too  dilute, 
may  be  useless  for  like  purposes  although  later  evaporation  may  gradually  restore  its  cementitious 


14>  21 

Age  ot  time  of  breaking  in  days 
FkG.  13.-^Tinie-strenKth  curves  for  concretes  mixed  with  different  percentaces  of  wftter. 

value.  Cement  depends  further  for  its  strength  upon  interlacing  crystals;  and  crystallixation 
takes  place  only  from  saturated  or  supersaturated  solutions.  If,  therefore,  excess  water  is 
added,  such  strength  as  these  crystals  may  confer  is  further  impaired.  The  influence  of  water 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  on  the  strength  of  concrete  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.^ 

42.  Influence  of  Quantity  of  Water  on  Fluxing  of  Cement. — The  second  fimction  of  water 
cited  above — ^its  action  as  a  carrier  (or  flux)  of  cementing  substances — ^is  obvious.  In  bringing 
sand,  stone  and  cementing  substances  into  intimate  contact  (Fig.  14),  it  acts  physically  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  its  earlier  chemical  r61e. 

Inevitably,  however,  this  desirable  function  of  water  is  closely  dependent  upon  its  fourth 

*  See  L.  N.  Eowabim:  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.,  1917. 
D.  A.  Abkams:  ConcreU  (C.  M.  Edition).  July.  1917. 


Fio.  H.— Cement      nBrticlee 
fluted  over  surfuH  of  HUuT  gnini. 
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function — vis.,  its  occupaacy  of  space.  It  is  rmdily  accii  that  if  the  minute  irregularities  in 
tlicsurfaceof  stone  are  firat  filled  with  water;  and,  because  of  initial  excess  of  water,  the  cement- 
ing solution  is  then  too  weak,  a  strong,  intimate  attachment  of  cement  will  be  inhibited,  both 
because  the  irregularities  are  already  filled  and  also  because  of  excessive  dilution. 

Furthermore,  water,  particularly  when  charged  with  gelatinous  aluminates  from  cement, 
bos  ability  to  occlude  a  very  high  perci^ntage  of  air.  This  air,  as  minute  bubbles,  firmly  attaches 
itself  to  the  Bond  and  stone.'  It  also  remains  between  parti- 
cles to  such  an  extent  as  oftentimes  to  completely  isolate  a  large 
percentage  of  the  materials.  Given  excess  water ,  therefore, 
and  a  proportionate  amount  of  occluded  air,  detriment  to  con- 
crete is  sure  to  arise  from  the  primary  fault  in  an  increasing 
ratio  (see  Hg.  15).  This  explains  to  a  large  degree  the  lower 
strengths  with  prolonged  mixing  in  present-type  machines 
found  by  some  investigators. 

4S.  Influence  of  Quantity  of  Water  on  Lubrication  of 
Concrete   Mixture. — The  function   of  water  as  a  lubricant  of 
concrete  is  very  important,  but  its  importance  can  be  over- 
estimated, particularly  when  balanced  against  the  detrimental 
effects  which   may  and   often   do   result.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  great  quantities  oF  water  to  concrete  to  make  it  easy- 
flowing  if  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  mixed.    The  more  con- 
crete is  mixed,  the  smoother  working  it  becomes  and  the  less  water  is  superficially  evident. 
Cement   is   continually   hydrating   in   the   mixing  action ;  and  in  process  of  hydration,  large 
quantities  of  hydrated  lime  arc  formed.     This  has  a  very  pronounced  effect  in  lubricating 
the  mass,  and  furthermore  keeps  it  coherent.     Excess  water,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes 
separation  of  the  constituent  materials,  offsetting  the  good  effects  of  hydration  and  render- 
ing the  concrete  extremely  harsh  in  working  and 
difficult  to  handle.   .  More  mixing,  therefore,  or 
more  efficient  mixing  through  improved  mixing 
devices,   should  be  relied  upon  for  easy  placing, 
rather  than  excess  water. 

44.  Influence  of  Quantity  of  Water  on 
Space  Occupied  in  Resulting  Concrete. — The 
fourth  function  of  water  in  concrete — ^that  of 
occupying  space  in  the  mass — is  so  important 
and  so  varied  in  its  manifestations  that  a.  largo 
treatise  would  be  too  small  tor  adequate  pre- 
sentation. A  few  leading  considerations  may, 
however,  serve  to  stimulate  individual  thought 
in  this  regard. 

There  are  few  substances  so  incompressible 
as  water.  Beyond  question,  although  water  is 
mobile,  a  given  quantity  occupies  definite  space. 
Concrete  in  forms  iseseentially  in  a  confined  space. 
In  this  form  space  are  cement,  sand,  stone,  and 
tooter,  each  occupying  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  volume  of  concrete.  So  long  as  the  form  remains  tight,  these  substances  must  all 
remain  substantially  in  place.  If  the  form  leaks,  which  is  contrary  to  practice,  more  or  less 
water,  with  a  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  cement  in  solution,  may  escape.  This  escape  may  be 
before,  or  nfler  the  mass  has  taken  either  initial  or  final  set.    In  this  latter  case,  a  hollow  space, 

<SaO«T«*u>:  "Collotilvl  Chemietry,"  p.  70-118. 
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or  void  of  greater  or  lees  volume  remaina  in  the  concrete  where  once  was  water  in  greater  or  lest 

quantity  or  a  aolution  too  dilute  to  solidify  (see  Fig.  16).    But  leakage  need  not  necesBarily 

<i«cur  in  this  way.    After  forma  are  removed,  any  uncombined  water  or  dilute  solution  will  b<- 

fnv  to  escape,  either  by  gravity,  or  by  capillary  suction  aided  by  evaporation,  leaving  behind  .-w 

a  void  the  space  it  required  in  the  maas.     Surh 

action  is  evidenced  in  hundreds  of  concretes 

examined. 

4fi.  Harmful  Effects  of  Voids  Caused  by 
Excess  Water. — From  the  above  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  uncombined  water,  the  more  voids 
in  the  set  concrete.  Conversely,  the  more  voids, 
the  less  the  cloeeness  of  compacting  of  sand  and 
Btone;  and  the  lesa  this  compacting,  the  less  the 
density,  strength,  durability  and  value  of  tht^ 
hardened  mass.  Furthermore,  the  proportions 
of  the  concrete  are  seriously  unbalanced  (see  Arts. 
2  and  16,  Sect.  2). 

The  space  loss  referred  to  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  ultimate  damage.    Physical  stress 
due  to  loading  may  be  the  least  intense  of  the 
stresses  to  which  concrete  is  subjected.     Physical, 
.     .  or   chemical   and   physico-chemical   stresaes   set 

(Micnifiat  IS  dikin*,)  Up   in   the   mass   after   hardening,  through  dis- 

ruptive freeiing,  or  through  percolating  water 
alone  or  carrying  chemically  active  agents,  are  of  far  greater  intensity.  Each  pore,  or  void, 
is  a  potential  aid  to  such  destructive  agente;  and  enlarged  by  initial  attack,  soon  become 
an  active  aid  and  abettor.  First  loss,  therefore,  may  be  of  minor  importence.  Induced 
wealuiessea,  augmenting  primary  deficiencies,  must  be  reckoned  with  to  an  increasing  degree. 

46.  Excess  Water  the  Cause  of  Day's  Wwk  Planes. — Perhaps  the  commonest  evidence, 
te  be  found  on  eyery  hand,  as  to  the  efFecte  of  excess  water  in  concrete  arc  "day'fl  work  planes." 
In  the  early  hfe  of  a  structure  such  as  a  buttress  wall,  these  planes  are  hidden  either  by  a  smooth 
mortar  surface  at  contact  with  forms,  or  by  a  later-applied  wash  or  coat  of  cement  plaster. 
But  as  months  pass  and  the  structure  is  subjected  to  water  action  in  greater  or  leas  degree, 
from  one  source  or  another,  theseplanesaremademoreandmoreevidentby  seepage  along  them. 
When  such  seepage  is  in  quantity,  it  may  be  detected  aa  a  film  of  water,  or,  with  rapid  evapora- 
tion, by  crysteUine  depoate.  When  seepage  is  leaa,  it  may  be  evidenced  by  a  pateh  of  efflores- 
cence, but  in  each  case  the  underlying  cause  of  water  passage  is  "laitence,"  which  is  largely 
caused  by  the  use  of  excess  water. 

47.  Excess  Water  the  Canoe  of  Large  Laitance  Deposits. — "Laitence,"  or  "day's  work 
planes,"  may  be  of  small  bulk,  relative  to  the  total  mass  of  concrete,  yet  in  some  instances 
laitance  is  found  to  an  exaggerated  and  oftentimes  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Whenever  forms 
are  filled  by  dumping  concretes  continuously  in  one  spot,  with  dependence  upon  hoeing-down, 
or  natural  flow  for  distribution  of  heavier  materials  into  lower  parte  of  forms,  it  is  inevitable 
that  water  and  the  finer  materials  suspensible  in  water,  including  much  of  the  cement,  should 
separate  from  the  heavier  materials;  and  that  they  should  form,  when  solidified  above  the  con- 
crete a  depo«t  or  stratum  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  extent,  which  will  be  entirely  composeil 
of  muck  or  "laitance."  This  material  is  chalky  and  of  low  strength.  It  is  very  absorbeni ; 
and  when  saturated  is  of  little  better  value  than  so  much  wet,  sandy  clay. 

Instences  of  the  formation  of  "laitence"  in  quantities  and  in  situations  where  it  is  dangerous 
are  found  in  columns  poured  in  two  or  more  sections.  Although  not  approved  by  building  codca. 
contractors,  for  their  own  convenience  or  to  save  on  forms,  will  sometimes  pour  half  a  column, 
allowii^  it  to  set  before  continuing  to  the  top.    Inevitebly,  lighter  piaterials  rise  in  the  form. 
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Necessarily  the  joint  thus  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  column  is  of  inferior  material;  and  of 
a  material  which  cannot  bond  with  material  subsequently  poured.  If  this  procedure  is  again 
followed,  the  lighter  part  of  this  latter  also  rises  so  that  a  stratified  column,  with  another 
"laitance"  section  at  the  column  head  will  result.  If  after  removal  of  forms  this  material 
should  become  wet  from  any  cause,  crushing  and  sliding  is  to  be  expected  with  possibly  collapse 
of  the  column  and  its  supported  load.  Columns  should  not  only  be  poured  in  one  section,  but 
they  furthermore  should  be  poured  of  concrete  of  such  consistency  that  "laitance**  will  not 
accumulate;  and  it  would  also  be  a  desirable  precaution  to  overflow  the  form  to  remove  such 
accumulations  as  may  rise.  It  is  better  to  waste  a  portion  of  material  at  the  top,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  there  may  be  no  ''laitance"  at  the  column  head,  rather  than  to  have  any  question 
as  to  strength  or  security.^ 

48.  Excess  Water  and  Waterproof  Concrete. — It  is  difficult  to  find  a  truly  waterproof 
field  concrete,  largely  because  excess  water  is  so  generally  used  in  mixing.  The  majority  of 
structures  are  of  such  size  that  they  cannot  be  poured  continuously.  This  necessarily  means 
stoppage  of  work  for  greater  or  less  intervals.  Stoppage  of  work  with  wet  concretes  always 
means  a  layer  of  'Maitance;"  and  this  inevitably  prevents  succeeding  layers  from  bonding, 
entailing  a  chain  of  consequences.  A  radical  change  in  such  field  procedures  is  demanded,  if 
these  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome. 

49*  Excess  Water  Causes  Unsatisfactory  Concrete  Floor  Surfaces.  < — ^It  is  difficult  to 
insure  that  concrete  floors  shall  be  dustless.  The  functions  of  a  concrete  floor  are  to  bear  loads 
as  well  as  to  withstand  abrasion  and  impact,  these  latter  being  the  severest  service  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  top  of  a  concrete  floor  is  the  surface  on  which  depend- 
ence is  placed,  as  in  possibly  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  surface  coat,  both  by  virtue  of  its  initial 
consistency  and  also  because  of  water  later  brought  to  the  surface  through  troweling,  is  partly 
or  wholly  composed  of  "laitance.'' 

To  remedy  these  defects,  floor  hardeners  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  added  to  the  concrete 
-in  mixing.  Few  of  these  substances  should  have  any  real  place  in  the  concrete-floor  industry. 
Most  are  inferior  to  quartz  sand  in  hardness  and  strength,  but  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
unsatisfactory  concrete  floors  and  because  of  the  human  tendency  to  escape  consequences  by 
purchasing  immunities,  such  alleged  remedies  find  ready  sale.  If,  instead  of  bu3dng  integral 
floor  hardeners,  less  water  were  put  into  concrete  floors  and  a  good  quality  of  graded  sand  with 
Portland  cement  used  in  well-mixed  and  properly  placed  concrete,  there  would  be  less  need  of 
tonics. 

60.  Excess  Water  Prevents  Bonding  New  Concrete  to  Old. — One  result  that  can  be  gua- 
ranteed is  the  failure  of  effective  bonding  between  new  concrete  and  old.  Various  expedients 
from  time  to  time  have  been  claimed  to  bring  about  effective  results  in  this  regard,  but  Uttle 
has  as  yet  been  unquestionably  accomplished.  Washing  the  surface  of  old  concrete  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  ineffective  and  wrong  except  so  far  as  it  may  clean  off  surface  dirt  and  carbonated 
deposits.  Picking  the  surface  rarely  goes  deep  enough  or  covers  enough  surface.  The  inher- 
ent difficulty  tmderlying  all  attempts  at  bonding,  is  the  identical  trouble  that  causes  day's 
work  planes,  or  that  makes  the  wearing  surface  of  concrete  floors  unsatisfactory,  i.e.,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  light,  chalky,  insecure  material,  substituted  at  the  critical  plane  for  a  substance  which 
should  be  durable  and  secure. 

61.  Excess  Water  and  Concreting  in  Cold  Weather. — Concreting  in  cold  weather  is  always 
attended  by  some  lidc,  even  when  forms  remain  in  place  until  milder  weather.  Heating  of 
aggregates  is  seldom  adequate,  and  the  heat  transmitted  through  wooden  forms  after  pouring 
is  small  in  quantity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  40^F.  the  reaction  between  water  and 
cement  and  the  production  of  cementing  strength  is  only  one-fourth  as  rapid  as  at  SO^'F.  and 
less  than  one-ninth  as  rapid  as  at  70^F.  Dilution  by  excess  water  of  such  feeble  solutions 
increases  the  danger,  as  is  evidenced  by  frequent  winter  failures.     Furthermore,  at  d9**F. 

1  See  CtLLMOKs:  ''On  liioea.  HydnaUe  CemenU  and  Mortan/'  1872;  p.  242. 
*  See  Sect.  4,  "Concrete  Floon  and  Floor  SorfaeeB.  Sidewalks,  and  Boadwnyt." 
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some  subtle  change  occurs  in  water  which  decreases  its  chemical  ability  even  before  actual 
freezing;^  and  at  this  latter  point  occurs  expansion  of  8%  by  volume,  with  exertion  of  some  300 
tons  disruptive  pressure  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  cold-weather  concrete,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
liability  to  dilution,  little  strength,  frost  disruptions,  and  failures.  The  potency  of  excess 
water  in  these  respects  is  just  beginning  to  receive  due  recognition. 

62.  Suggested  Procedures  to  Guard  Against  Use  of  Excess  Water. — Excess  water  in  con- 
crete should  be  rigidly  guarded  against.  To  insure  the  use  of  less  water,  specifications  must 
embody  provisions  giving  the  engineer  authority  for  its  regulation.  To  this  end,  the  following 
partial  specification  is  suggested: 

1.  Concrete  shall  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  sand,  stone  (or  gravel),  cement  and  water 
of  the  several  kinds  and  qualities  herein  specified  and  in  proportions  as  specified,  subject  to 
modification  by  the  Engineer. 

2.  The  proportions  and  quantities  of  all  materials,  including  water,  shall  be  as  directed  by 
the  engineer  and  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  such  change  as  his  tests  or  judgment  may 
dictate  as  advisable. 

3.  All  materials  shall  be  accurately  measured  in  measures  of  approved  type  and  known 
capacity. 

Cement  shall  be  measured  by  the  standard  sack  or,  if  in  bulk,  by  weight,  94  lb.  being 
taken  as  an  equivalent  of  one  sack.    Loose  measurement  of  cement  is  prohibited. 

Sand  and  stone  shall  be  measured  in  struck  measures  of  a  capacity  and  type  approved  by 
the  engineer.  Measurement  in  wheelbarrows  of  a  type  which  do  not  admit  of  a  struck  measure- 
ment will  not  be  permitted. 

Waler  shall  be  measured  at  each  mixer  in  containers  adapted  to  ready  adjustment  and  to 
accurate  delivery  of  variable  quantities.  Supplementing  the  delivery  of  such  measuring  con- 
tainers by  additions  of  water,  because  of  slowness  of  discharge  or  for  any  other  reason,  will  not 
be  permitted. 

4.  Concrete  of  a  plastic  consistency  shall  be  required  in  all  parts  of  the  work,  unless  per- 
mission be  given  by  the  engineer  for  the  use  of  drier  and  stiffer  mixtures.  Sloppy  and  overwet 
concretes  are  strictly  prohibited.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore,  will  he  subject  to  regulation 
at  all  times  by  the  engineer  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  aggregates  in  use  at  theU  time.  The 
rejection  and  removal  of  overwet  concretes  either  before  or  after  placing  in  forms  may,  at 
the  engineer's  discretion,  be  required  of  the  contractor  without  compensation. 

REINFORCEMENT 

63.  Types  of  Reinforcement. — The  reinforcing  steel  in  reinforced-concrete  construction 
is  mostly  in  the  form  of  rods,  or  bars,  of  roimd  or  square  cro6S-«ection.  These  vary  in  size  from 
^  to  ^  in.  for  light  floor  slabs,  up  to  Ihiio  iHin.  asa  maximum  size  for  heavy  beams  and 
columns.  Both  plain  and  deformed  bars  are  used.  With  plain  bars  the  adhesion  between  steel 
and  concrete  is  depended  upon  to  furnish  the  necessary  bond  strength.  With  deformed  bars 
the  usual  adhesion  is  supplemented  by  a  mechanical  bond,  the  amount  of  this  bond  in  any 
given  case  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  bar.  The  adhesion  of  concrete  to  flat  bars  is  less 
than  for  roimd  or  square  bars,  but  the  flat  deformed  bar  possesses  advantages  over  other  forms 
when  used  as  hooping  for  tanks,  pipes,  and  sewers  where  the  reduced  thickness  of  the  bar  allows 
the  concrete  section  to  have  a  greater  effective  depth  for  the  same  total  thickness  of  concrete. 

Wire  fabric  and  expanded  metal  in  various  forms  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
slabs,  pipes,  and  conduits.  These  t3rpes  of  reinforcement  are  easy  to  place  and  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  resist  temperature  cracks  and  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  concrete  from  impact 
or  shock. 

>  See  O.  D.  Yak  Enoklbn:  Ceniury  Magtuin*,  April,    1917. 
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A  number  of  combinaiioiuB  of  forms  are  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Theae 
combinations  are  known  as  systems. 

64.  Surface  of  Reinforcement — A  rough  surface  on  steel  has  a  higher  bond  value  for  use 
in  concrete  than  a  smooth  surface,  consequently  a  thin  film  of  rust  on  reinforcement  should  not 
cause  its  rejection.  In  fact  in  the  case  of  cold-drawn  wire  which  presents  a  very  smooth  surface, 
a  slight  coating  of  rust  is  a  decided  advantage.  Loose  or  scaly  rust,  however,  should  never  be 
allowed.  Reinforcement  in  this  state  of  corrosion  may  be  used  if  first  cleansed  with  a  stiff 
wire  brush  or  given  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (consisting  pf  3  parts  acid  to  1  part 
water)  and  then  washed  in  clean  running  water.  Oiling  and  painting  of  reinforcing  steel 
should  not  be  permitted  as  its  bonding  value  is  greatly  reduced  thereby. 

65.  Quality  of  SteeL — Authorities  differ  as  to  the  quality  of  steel  to  be  used  for  reinforce- 
ment. Mfld  steel  is  the  ordinary  structural  steel  occurring  in  all  structural  shapes.  High  steel 
or  steel  of  hard  grade  has  a  greater  percentage  of  carbon  than  mild  steel  and  is  also  known  as 
high-carbon  or  high  elastic-limit  steel. 

Brittleness  is  to  be  feared  in  high  steel,  although  this  quality  is  not  so  dangerous  when  the 
metal  is  used  in  heavy  reinforced-concrete  members — for  example,  in  heavy  beams  or  slabs — 
as  the  eoncrete  to  a  large  extent  absorbs  the  shocks  and  pro- 
tects the  steeL     All  high  steel  should  be  carefully  inspected 
and  tested  in  order  to  prevent  any  brittle  or  cracked  material 
from  getting  into  the  finished  work.     Steel  of  high  elastic       Via.  17.— Cold-iwkied  wauan  hmr, 
limit  is  seldom  onployed  where  f^ain  bars  are  used. 

Gold  twisting  increases  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  mild-steel  bars.  The 
increase,  however,  is  not  definite,  varying  greatly  with  slight  variations  in  the  grade  of  the 
reeled  SteeL    A  square  twisted  bar  is  sbown  in  Fig.  17. 

M.  Wofkmg  Stresses. — Hmc  generally  aeeq>ted  working  stress  for  mild  steel  is  16,000 
lb.  pa-  sq.  in.  sad  1S,000  to  39,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  high  steel  and  cold-twisted  steel.  A  stress 
not  greater  than  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  reeomme&ded  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  for  ail  grades  of 


ST.  CocAcieat  cf  RipssMSM. — ^Tbe  coefBeient  of  expansion  of  steel  is  approximately 
0.0000065  degree  Fahreinheit. 

S6u  Modidiis  ftf  Elaslkity. — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  all  grades  and  kiiMis  of  steel  is 
about  the  same  and  is  usually  taken  as  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  both  tension  and  compression. 

9iL  Stsel  Bpecificationfi. — The  following  ^leeifications  are  those  of  the  Association  of 
American  Steel  Manufacturers  for  concrete  reinforoenkent  bars  rolled  from  billets,  adopted 
Mardi  22,  1910  (revised  1912  and  1914k 

MAXTFACTTSISBfi'  BtAKPABP  BPfiCIFICATlONS  FOB  CoNC&ETS  KjElKFOIiCElifNT  BjUtS 

ROLLEP  TBOU  BUJJETS 

1.  Manuft»etur€.—^tael  nmy  be  made  by  either  tbe  ttpesy-hemrth  or  Beaaemcs'  ptoooaa.  Ban  ahall  be  ruUed 
from  standard  new  billete. 

2.  Chemietd  and  Phj/ncaJ  Froperiiet. — Tbe  ebemical  and  jrfiyaical  propertiee  oball  ooofurfD  to  tbe  limito  as 
Bbown  is  tbe  table  on  tbe  foUowiac  pas«- 

5.  Chemical  J^tierminaiione. — lo  order  to  determine  if  tbe  material  oonCorma  to  tbe  ebonioal  limitations 
ineamibed  io  paiasiapb  2  berein.  analyeie  afaaU  be  made  by  tbe  manufacturer  from  a  teet  ins^  taken  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  pouring  of  eaeb  melt  or  blofr  of  ateel.  and  a  correct  copy  of  sueb  analyais  sball  be  f  umiobed  to  tbe  en^oeer 
or  hie  inapector. 

4.  Yi€id  Fmni. — For  tbe  porpoaec  of  tbeK  apeeificatiooe.  tbe  yield  point  aball  be  determined  by  careful  ob- 
•enration  of  tbe  drop  of  tbe  beam  of  tbe  teating  machine,  or  by  other  equally  accurate  method. 

6.  Furm  igf  Specumens. — (a)  Tensile  and  bending  test  specimens  may  be  cut  from  tbe  bars  as  roUed.  but 
and  bending  test  specimeas  of  deformed  bars  may  be  planed  or  turned  for  a  leogtb  of  at  least  9  in.  If  deemed 

by  tbe  maaolaeturer  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  crossHwetion. 

(6)  TeoMlo  and  ^'^^'4'fv^  test  specimens  of  cold-twisted  bars  shall  be  cut  from  tbe  bare  after  twistingt  i^od  shall 
be  tested  in  full  «i*<'  without  furtbiT  treatment,  unless  otherwise  q>eeified  as  in  (e),  in  which  case  the  conditions 
thereon  stipttlai«<i  shall  govern. 

(r)  If  it  i^  deaired  that  tbe  testing  and  aooeptanoe  for  eold«twisted  bars  be  made  upon  the  hot-rolled  bars 
before  \mo€  twisted,  the  bot-roUed  bats  aball  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  structural-ateel  «rade  for  plain  bars 
shown  in  this  specahcation. 
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Properties  considered 

Structural-steel 
grade 

Intermediate 
grade 

Hard  grade 

Cold- 
twisted 
bars 

Plain 
bars 

De- 
formed 
bars 

Plain 
bars 

De- 
formed 
bars 

Plain 
bars 

De- 
formed 
bars 

Phosphorus  maximum:  Bessemer 

Ot>en-hearth.  ■. * 

0.10 
0.06 
55/70.000 

33.000 
1.400,000 

0.10 
0.06 
65/70.000 

33.000 
1.250.000 

0.10 
0.06 
70/85,000 

40.000 
1.300,000 

0.10 
0.06 
70/85.000 

40.000 
1.125.000 

0.10 
0.06 
80.000 
min. 

50.000 
1.200,000 

0.10 
0.06 
80.000 
min. 

.    50.000 
1,000,000 

0.10 
0.06 
Recorded 
only 

55.000 

6% 

180  deg. 
d  -  2< 

180  deg. 
d  -  3< 

Ultimate  tensile  strength,  lb.  ^tx  sq. 
in. 

Yield  point,  minimum  lb.  per  sq.  in. . 

Elongation.  %  in  8-in.  minimum .... 

Cold    bend    without    fracture:  Bars 
under  H-in.  diameter  or  thickness. 

Bars  M-in.  diameter  or  thickncBs  and 
over. 

The  intermediate  and  hard  gra 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 

d  -  1( 

180  deg. 
d  -  It 

dee  will  be 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 

d  -  2( 

180  deg. 
d  -  2< 

used  only 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 

d  -  2< 

90  deg. 
d  -  2f 

when  spe 

Tens.  Btr. 

180  deg. 

d  -  3( 

90  deg. 
d-31 

cified. 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 

d-  3< 

90  deg. 
d  -  3t 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 

d  -4f 

90  deg. 
d  -  4( 

6.  Number  of  Testa. — (a)  At  least  one  tensile  and  one  bending  test  shall  be  made  from  each  melt  of  open- 
hearth  steel  rolled,  and  from  each  blow  or  lot  of  10  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rolled.  In  case  bars  dififering  H  in*  and 
more  in  diameter  or  thickness  are  rolled  from  one  melt  or  blow,  a  test  shall  be  made  from  the  thickest  and  thinnest 
material  rolled.  Should  either  of  these  test  specimens  develop  flaws,  or  should  the  tensile  test  specimen  break 
outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its  gaged  strength,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  test  specimen  substituted  there- 
for.    In  case  a  tensile  test  specimen  does  not  meet  the  specifications,  an  additional  test  may  be  made. 

(b)  The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  light  blows. 

7.  Modifieatione  in  Slongaiion  for  Thin  and  Thick  Material. — For  bars  less  than  ^B  in.  and  more  than  H 
in.  nominal  diameter  or  thickness,  the  following  modifications  shall  be  made  in  the  requirements  for  elongation: 

(a)  For  each  increase  of  H  in*  in  diameter  or  thickness  above  H  in.  a  deduction  of  1  shall  be  made  from  the 
specified  percentage  of  elongation. 

(ft)  For  each  decrease  of  M«  in.  in  diameter  or  thickness  below  ^e  in.  a  deduction  of  1  shall  be  made  from  the 
specified  percentage  of  elongation. 

U)  The  above  modifications  in  elongation  shall  not  apply  to  cold-twisted  bars. 

8.  Number  of  TwitU. — Cold-twisted  bars  shall  be  twisted  cold  with  one  complete  twist  in  a  length  equal  to 
not  more  than  12  times  the  thickness  of  the  bar. 

9.  Finiah.—Mtkieirial  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams,  flaws  or  cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

10.  Variation  in  Weight. — Bars  for  reinforcement  are  subject  to  rejection  if  the  actual  weight  of  any  lot  varies 
more  than  5  %  over  or  under  the  theoretical  weight  of  that  lot. 

The  following  specifications  are  those  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  for 
roncrete  reinforcement  bars  rolled  from  billets: 


Standard  Specifications  for  Billet-btbel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 

(.\merican  Society  for  Testing  Materiab) 

1.  (a)  These  specifications  cover  three  classes  of  billet-steel  concrete  reinforcement  barB.  namely:  plain, 
deformed  and  cold-4wisted. 

(6)  Plain  and  deformed  bars  are  of  three  grades,  namely:  structural-steel,  intermediate  and  hard. 

2.  (a)  The  structural-steel  grade  shall  be  used  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(6)  If  desired,  cold-twisted  bars  may  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  tests  of  the  hot-rolled  bars  before  twist- 
ing, in  which  case  such  tests  shall  govern  and  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified  for  plain  bars  of  structural- 
steel  grade. 

Manufacture.'—^,  (a)  The  steel  may  be  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  process. 

(6)  The  bars  shall  be  rolled  from  new  billets.     No  reroUed  material  will  be  accepted. 

4.  Cold  twisted  bars  shall  be  twisted  cold  with  one  complete  twist  in  a  length  not  over  12  times  the  thieknes» 
of  the  bar. 

Chemical  Froperiite  and  Teste. — 5.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements  as  to  rhemiral 
composition: 
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Phoaphorua,  Baaaemer not  QV«r  0. 10% 

Opan-haarth not  over  0.06% 

6.  An  analyais  of  eaeh  melt  of  ateel  ahall  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  pocentacea  of  car- 
bon, mansaneae,  phosphorua  and  sulphur.  This  analysis  shall  be  made  from  a  test  insot  taken  during  the  pouring 
of  the  melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall  be  reported  to  the  purchaaer  or  his  representative, 
and  ahall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified  in  Sect.  5. 

7.  Analyses  may  be  made  by  the  purchaser  from  finished  bars  representing  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel, 
and  each  melt,  or  lot  of  10  tons,  of  Bessemor  steel.  The  phosphorus  content  thus  determined  shall  not  exceed  that 
specified  in  Sect.  5  by  more  than  25%. 

Phyneal  Properiie*  and  Te»t$, — 8.  (a)  The  bars  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements  as  to  tensile 
properties : 


Properties  considered 

Plain  bars 

Deformed  bars 

Cold- 
twisted 
bars 

Structural- 
steel 
grade 

Inter- 
mediate 
grade 

Hard 
grade 

Structural- 
steel 
grade 

In.ter- 
'   mediate 
grade 

Hard 
grade 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq. 
in. 

Yield  point,  min.,  lb.  per  sq. 
in. 

Elongation  in  8  in.  min.   %  > 

55,000 

to 
70,000 
33.000 

1,400,000 

70,000 

to 
85.000 
40.000 

1.300,000 

80,000 
min. 

50.000 

1.200.000 

55.000 

to 
70.000 
33.000 

1.250.000 

70.000 

to 
85.000 
40,000 

1.125,000 

80.000 
min. 

50,(N)0 

1,000.000 

Recorded 
only 

55.000 
5 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

• 

>  See  Sect.  9. 

(&)  The  yield  point  shall  be  determined  by  the  drop  of  the  beam  of  the  testing  machine. 

0.  (a)  For  plain  and  deformed  bars  over  ^4  in.  in  thickness  or  diameter,  a  deduction  of  1  from  the  percent- 
ages of  elongation  specified  in  Sect.  8(a)  shall  be  made  for  each  increase  of  H  in-  in  thickness  or  diameter  above 
H  in. 

(6)  For  plain  and  deformed  bars  under  lit  in.  in  thickness  or  diameter,  a  deduction  of  1  from  the  percentages 
of  elongation  specified  in  Sect.  8(a)  shall  be  made  for  each  decrease  of  Ms  in*  in  thickness  or  diameter  below  3^s  in. 

10.  The  test  specimen  shall  bend  cold  around  a  pin  without  cracking  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion,  as 
follows : 


Thickness  or  diameter  of 
bar 


Plain  bars 


Structural- 
steel 
grade 


Inter- 
mediate 
iP«de 


Hard 
grade 


Deformed  bars 


Structural- 
steel 
grade 


Inter- 
mediate 
grade 


Hard 
grade 


Cold- 
twisted 
bars 


Under  Hin.. 
H  in.  or  over 


180  deg. 

d  -    t 

180  deg. 

d  -  t 


180  deg 
d  -  2< 
00  deg. 
d  "  2t 


180  deg. 
d  -  3< 
90  deg. 
d  "  3t 


180  deg 
d  -    ( 

180  deg 
d  "  2t 


180  deg. 
d  -  3( 
90  deg. 
d  ~  Zt 


180  deg. 
d  -  4( 
90  deg. 
d  -*  4< 


180  deg. 

d  -  2< 
180  deg. 

d  m  zt 


d  ~  diameter  of  pin  about  which  the  specimen  is  bent. 
(  "  thickness  or  diameter  of  specimen. 

11.  (a)  Tension  and  bend  test  specimens  for  plain  and  deformed  bars  shall  be  taken  from  the  finished  bars, 
and  shall  be  of  the  full  thickness  or  diameter  of  bars  as  rolled;  except  that  the  specimens  for  deformed  bars  may  be 
machined  for  a  length  of  at  least  9  in.,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  uniform  cross-section. 

(6)  Tension  and  bend  test  specimens  for  oold-twisted  bars  shall  be  taken  from  the  finished  bars,  without 
further  treatment;  except  as  specified  in  Sect.  2(b). 

12.  (o)  One  tension  and  one  bend  test  shall  be  made  from  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  from  each  melt, 
or  lot  of  10  tons,  of  Bessemer  steel;  except  that  if  material  from  one  melt  differs  H  in.  or  more  in  thickness  or  diam- 
eter, one  tension  and  one  bend  test  shall  be  made  from  both  the  thickest  and  the  thinnest  material  rolled. 

(&)  If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or  develops  flaws,  It  may  be  discarded  and  another  stieci- 
men  substituted. 
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(fi)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test  specimen  is  less  than  that  specified  in  Sect.  8(a)  and.  any 
part  of  the  fracture  ia  outside  the  middle  third  of  the  gage  length,  as  indicated  by  scribe  scratches  marked  on  the 
specimen  before  testing,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

PermianbU  Variations  in  Weight. — 13.  The  weight  of  any  lot  of  bars  shall  not  vary  more  than  5%  from  the 
theoretical  weight  of  that  lot. 

Finish. — 14.    The  finished  bars  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and  shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

Inspection  and  Rejection. — 15.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free  entry,  at  all  times 
while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which  con- 
cern the  manufacture  of  the  bars  ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of  cost,  all  reasonable 
facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the  bars  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  All  tests  (except 
check  analyses)  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, and  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

16.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  rejection  based  on  tests  made  in  accordance  with  Sect.  7  shall  be  re- 
ported within  5  working  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  samples. 

(6)  Bars  which  show  injurious  defects  subsequent  to  their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be 
rejected,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

17.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Sect.  7.  which  represent  rejected  bars,  shall  be  preserved  for  2  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  test  report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  manufacturer  may  make 
claim  for  a  rehearing  within  that  time. 

Reinforcing  bars  rolled  from  old  rails  are  being  used  tc  a  considerable  extent  in  reinforced- 
concrete  work  and  seem  to  be  giving  satisfaction,  especially  for  unimportant  work  such  as 
footings,  retaining  walls,  and  possibly  in  slabs  where  the  failure  of  one  rod  could  not  wreck 
the  structure.  The  specifications  for  rail-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers  April  20,  1912  (revised  April  21,  1914)  are  as 
follows: 

Manufacturers'  Standard  Specifications  for  Rail-steel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 

1.  Manufacture. — All  steel  shall  be  rolled  from  standard  section  Tee  rails. 

2.  Physical  Properties. — The  physical  properties  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits: 

3.  Yield  Point. — For  the  purposes  of 
these  specifications,  the  yield  point  shall 
be  determined  by  careful  obserration  of 
the  drop  of  the  beam  of  the  testing  ma- 
chine, or  by  other  equally  accurate  method. 

4.  Form  of  Specimens. — (a)  Tensile 
and  bending  test  specimens  may  be  cut 
from  the  bars  as  rolled,  but  tensile  and 
bending  test  specimens  of  deformed  bars 
may  be  planed  or  turned  for  a  length  of 
at  least  9  in.  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
manufacturer  in  order  to  obtain  uniform 
cross-section. 

(fr)  Tensile  and  bending  test  speci- 
mens of  hot-twisted  bars  shall  be  cut  from 
the  bars  after  twisting,  and  shall  be  tested 
in  full  sise  without  further  treatment,  un- 
less otherwise  specified. 

6.  Number  of  Tests,-^ia)  One  ten- 
sile and  one  bending  test  shall  be  made 
from  each   lot   of   10  tons  or  less  of  each 


Properties  nmsiilcrpd 

Rail-steel  grade 

Plain 
bars 

Deformed 
and  hot- 
twisted  bare 

Ultimate  tensile  strength,  minimum,  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 
Yield  point,  minimum,  lb.  per  sq.  in. . . . 

Elongation,  %  in  8-in.  minimum 

Cold  bend  without  fracture:  Bars  under 
H  in.  diameter  or  thickness. 

Bars    ^  in.  diameter  or  thickness  and 
over. 

1 

80.000 

50,000 
1,200.000 

80.000 

50.000 
1,000.000 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 
</  -  3< 

90  deg. 
d  -  31 

Tens.  str. 

180  deg. 
•f  -  4r 

90  deg. 

d  ^  At 

sise  of  bar  rolled  from  rails  varying  not  more  than  10  lb.  per  yd.  in  nominal  weight.  Should  a  test  specimen 
develop  flaws,  or  should  the  tensile  test  specimen  break  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its  gaged  length,  it  may 
be  discarded  and  another  test  specimen  substituted  therefore.  In  case  a  tensile  specimen  does  not  meet  the 
specifications,  an  additional  test  may  be  made. 

(b)  The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  presnure  or  by  light  blows. 

6.  Modifications  in  Elongation  for  Thin  and  Thick  Material. — For  bars  less  than  lis  in.  and  more  than  ?i 
in.  nominal  diameter  or  thickness,  the  following  modifications  shall  be  made  in  the  requirements  for  elongation: 

(a)  For  each  increase  of  >i  in.  in  diameter  or  thickness  above  H  in.,  a  deduction  of  1  shall  be  made  from 
the  specified  percentage  of  elongation. 

(b)  For  each  decrease  of  Me  in.  in  diameter  or  thickness  below  lis  in.,  a  deduction  of  1  shall  be  made 
from  the  specified  percentage  of  elongation. 

7.  Number  of  Twists. — Hot-twisted  bars  of  rail  carbon  steel  shall  be  twisted  with  one  complete  twist  in  a 
length  equal  to  not  more  than  12  times  the  thickness  of  the  bar. 
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8.  Finish. — Material  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams,  flaws  or  cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

9.  Variation  in  Weight. — Bars  for  reinforcement  arc  subject  to  rejection  if  the  actual  weight  of  any  lot 
varies  more  than  5%  over  or  under  the  theoretical  weight  of  that  lot. 


Properties  considered 

Plain  bars 

Deformed 
and  hot- 
twisted  bars 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 

Yield  noint.  lb.  ner  so.  in 

80.000 

50.000 

1.200.000 

Tens.  str. 

80.000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

Tens.  Btr. 

Kloniration  in  8  in.  %* 

1  See  Sect.  5. 


Thickness  or  diameter  of  bar 


Rerolled  bar  specifications  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  after  an  extended  series  of  tests.    The  specifications  follow : 

Standard  Specifications  for  Rail-steel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 

(American  Society  for  Testing  Materials^ 

1.  The  specifications  cover  three  classes  of  rail-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars,  namely:  plain,  deformed, 
and  hot-twisted. 

Manufacture. — 2.  The  bars  shall  be  rolled  from  standard  section  Tee  rails. 

3.  Hot-twisted  bars  shall  have  one  complete  twist  in  a  length  not  over  12  times  the  thickness  of  the  bar. 

Phyeieal  Propertiee  and  Te»t9.—A.  (a)  The  bars  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  requirements  a^ 
to  tensile  properties: 

(6)  The  yield  point  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  drop  of  the  beam  of  the  test- 
ing machine. 

5.  (a)  For  bars  over  9i  in.  in  thick- 
ness or  diameter,  a  deduction  of  1  from  the 
percentages  of  elongation  specified  in  Sect. 
4(0)  shall  be  made  for  each  increase  of  }i 
in.  in  thickness  or  diameter  above  94  in. 

(6)  For  bars  underlie  in.  in  thickness 
or  diameter,  a  deduction  of  1  from  the  per- 
centages of  elongation  specified  in  Sect.  4(a) 
shall  be  made  for  each  decrease  of  Ms  in. 
in  thickness  or  diameter  below  ^{e  in. 

6.  The  test  specimen  shall  bend  cold  around  a  pin  without  cracking  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion,  as 

follows: 

7.  (a)  Tension  and  bend  test  sped- 
mena  for  plain  and  deformed  bars  shall  be 
taken  from  the  finished  bars,  and  shall  be  of 
the  full  thickness  or  diameter  of  bars  as 
rolled;  except  that  the  specimens  for  de- 
formed bars  may  be  machined  for  a  length 
of  at  least  9  in.,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
manufacturer  to  obtain  uniform  eross- 
eection. 

(6)  Tension  and  bend  test  speci- 
mens for  hot-twisted  bars  shall  be  taken 
from  the  finished  bars,  without '  further 
treatment. 

8.  (a)  One  tension  and  one  bend  test 
shall  be  made  from  each  lot  of  10  tons  or  less  of  each  sise  of  bar  rolled  from  rails  varying  not  more  than  10  lb.  per 
yd.  in  nominal  weight. 

(6)  If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or  develops  flaws,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  speci- 
men substituted. 

(c)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test  specimen  is  less  than  that  specified  in  Sect.  4(o)  and  any 
part  of  the  fracture  is  outside  the  middle  third  of  the  gage  length,  as  indicated  by  scribe  scratebes  marked  on  the 
specimen  before  testing,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

Permi**ibU  Variation*  in  Weight. — 0.  The  woght  of  any  lot  of  bars  shall  not  vary  more  than  5%  from  the 
theoretical  weight  of  that  lot. 

FiniMh. — 10.  The  finished  bars  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and  shall  have  a  workmanlike  finiah. 

Inspection  and  Rejection. — 11.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free  entry,  at  all  times  while 
work  on  the  oontraet  of  the  purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which  concern 
the  manufacture  of  the  bars  ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector',  free  of  cost,  all  reasonable  facili- 
ties to  satisfy  him  that  the  bars  are  being  furnished  in  aooordance  with  these  specifications.  All  tests  and  inspec- 
tion shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  shall  be  so  con- 
ducted as  not  to  interfere  unneoessariJy  with  the  operation  oi  the  works. 

12.  Bars  which  show  injurious  defects  subsequent  to  their  acoeptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be 
rejected,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 


Plain  bars 


Deformed 
and  hot- 
twisted  bars 


Under  fi  in. . 
14  in.  or  over. 


180  deg. 
d  ^  3t 
90  deg. 
d  ~  3t 


180  deg. 
d  -  4< 
90  deg. 
d  -  4< 


d 
t 


■-  diameter  of  |nn  about  which  the  specimen  is  bent. 
—  thickness  or  diameter  of  the  specimen. 
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$0.  Factors  Affectiiig  Cost  of  Reinforcing  Bars. — In  order  to  insure  nxinimum  cost  and 
prompt  delivery  of  steel  reinforcing  bars,  the  steel  schedule  for  a  reinforced-concrete  structiire 
should  call  for  bars  of  as  few  different  sizes  and  lengths  as  possible.  Bars  of  odd  16th  sixes 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  stock  (except  the  Jlc-in.  size  which  is  frequently  used  for  slab  rein- 
forcement) and  shipments  from  the  mill  on  such  sizes  are  likely  to  be  very  slow.  Designers 
should  always  bear  in  mind  this  fact  and  arrange  to  use  either  round  or  square  bars  in  )^-in. 
sizes.  Wherever  possible,  steel  lengths  that  do  not  vary  greatly  on  the  schedule  should  all  be 
made  equal  since  an  order  calling  for  only  a  few  different  lengths  will  be  put  through  the  mill 
much  faster  than  one  calling  for  many  different  lengths. 

The  following  size  extras  for  bars  less  than  ^-in.  are  standard  with  all  mills  and  are  the 
same  for  either  roimd  or  square  bars: 

Size  Extras  for  Rounds  and  Squares  in  Cents  per  100  Lb. 

Ji-in.  and  larger Base 

Jl  to  1  He-in 6  cts.  extra 

yi  to  He-in 10  cts.  extra 

^e-in 20  cts.  extra 

^-in 25  cts.  extra 

^e-in 35  cts.  extra 

^-in 60  cts.  extra 

It  should  be  noticed  that  a  higher  size  extra  must  be  paid  for  an  odd  16th  size  below  ^~in. 
than  for  the  next  larger  '^'in.  size.  This  fact  alone  offsets  any  advantage  in  saving  steel 
by  always  calling  for  the  nearest  theoretical  size  whether  odd  or  even. 

Where  the  character  of  the  work  requires  small  bars  a  saving  in  cost  is  obtained  by  using 
round  bars  owing  to  the  difference  in  size  extras  between  rounds  and  squares  of  equivalent  area. 

Lengths  less  than  5  ft.  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  they  are  subject  to  the  following 
cutting  extras,  whether  sheared  or  hot-sawed: 

Lengths  over  24  in.  and  less  than  60  in 5  cts.  per  100  lb. 

Lengths  12  in.  to  24  in.  inclusive 10  cts.  per  100  lb. 

Lengths  under  12  in 15  cts.  per  100  lb. 

All  orders  calling  for  less  than  2000  lb.  of  the  same  size  and  shape  arc  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing extras: 

Quantities  less  than  2000  lb.  but  not  less  than  1000  lb 15  cts.  per  100  lb. 

Quantities  less  than  1000  lb 35  cts.  per  100  lb. 

61.  Deformed  Bars. — The  following  deformed  bars  are  in  common  use: 

61a.  Diamond  Bar  (Fig.  18). — Furnished  by  Concrete^teel  Engineering  Co.. 
New  York  City.     The  standard  sizes  are  as  follows: 

Diamond  Bars 


Sise  in  inches 

M           H 

Mt 

H 

H 

H          li 

1 
1          Ui 

m 

Area  in  square  inches '0.0625 

Weight  per  foot  in  pounds.  0 .  213 

0.1406 
0.478 

0.19 
0.65 

0.25 
0.85 

0.30 
1.33 

0.56 
1.91 

0.76 
2.60 

1.00 
3.40 

1.26 
4.30 

1.56 

5.31 

1 

Fjq.  18. — ^Diamond  btf. 

^t  should  be  noted  that  the  weights  and  areas  of  Diamond  bars  are  equal  to  those  of  plain 
are  bars  of  like  denominations. 
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616.  Corrugated  Bars  (Fig.  19). — Furnished  by  Corrugated  Bar  CJo.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     The  standard  sizes  are  as  follows: 

Corrugated  Rounds 


Siie  in  inches 

H 

H 

lie 

H 

H 

Ti 

1 

m 

1V4 

Net  area  in  square  inches 

Weight  per  foot  in  pounds 

0.11 
0.38 

0.19 
0.66 

0.25 
0.86 

0.30 
1.05 

0.44 
1.52 

0.60 
2.06 

0.78 
2.69 

0.99 
3.41 

1.22 
4.21 

Corrugated  Squares 

Sise  in  inches 

M 

H 

\^ 

H 

H 

li 

1 

m 

IH 

Net  area  in  square  inches 

Weight  per  foot  in  pounds 

0.06 
0.22 

0.14 
0.49 

0.25 
0.86 

0.39 
1.35 

0.56 
1.94 

0.76 
2.64 

1.00 
3.43 

1.26 
4.34 

1.55 
5.35 

Fio.  19. — Corrugated  bars. 

61c.  Havermeyer  Bars  (Fig.  20). — Furnished  by  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  New  York 
C^'ity.     The  following  table  gives  the  weights  and  areas  of  the  standard  Havermeyer  bars: 

HAVERBfETER  BaRS 


Sixe  in  inches 

Squares 

Rounds 

Flats 

Area  in 
square 
inches 

Weight 

per  foot  in 

pounds 

Area  in 
square 
inches 

Weight 

per  foot  in 

pounds 

Sise  in 
inches 

Area  in 
square 
inches 

Weight 
per  foot  in 
pounds 

H. 

0.0625 

0.212 

0.0491 

0.167 

ixH 

0.2500 

0.850 

He 

0 . 9770 

0.332 

\y.% 

0.3750 

1.280 

H 

0.1406 

0.478 

0.1104 

0.375 

iH-xH 

0.4690 

1.590 

H 

0.2500 

0.850 

0.1963 

0.667 

mxHi 

0.4688 

1.590 

H 

0.3906 

1.328 

0.3068 

1.043 

IHXH 

0.5625 

1.913 

y* 

0.5625 

1.913 

0.4418 

1.502 

mxH 

0.7600 

2.550 

% 

0.7656 

2.603 

0.6013 

2.044 

mxH 

0.6563 

2.230 

1 

1.0000 

3.400 

0.7854 

2.670 

l^XKe 

0 . 7656 

2.600 

iJi 

1.2656 

4.303 

0.9940 

3.379 

mxH 

0.8750 

2.980 

Wa. 

1.5625 

5.312 

1.2272 

4.173 

Fio.  20."Havermeyer  bars. 
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Special  sizes  of  1^-in.  and  l}^-in.  square  Havermeyer  bars  can  be  rolled  by  special  arrange- 
ment, b\it  are  not  carried  in  stock.  A  size  extra  of  10  cts.  applies  against  1  by  H~ii^-  ^^^  ^  ^2 
by  ^e-^n,  flats;  all  other  sizes  tabulated  take  the  base  price. 

Sid.  Rib  Bar  (Fig.  21). — Furnished  by  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  and  Detroit,  Mich.     The  following  sizes  are  standard: 


Rib  Bar 

Sise  in 
inches 

Area  in 
square  inches 

Weight  per 
linear  foot 
in  pounds 

Siie  in 
inches 

Area  in 
square  inchSs 

Weight  per 
linear  foot 
in  pounds 

H 
H 
H 

0.1406 
0.2500 
0.3906 
0.5625 

1 
0.48 

0.86 

1.35        1 

1.95     ; 

1 

H 
1 

0.7656 
1.0000 
1.2656 

2.65 
3.46 
4.38 

Fio.  21.— Rib  bar. 


60e.  Inland  Bar  (Fig.  22).— Furnished  by  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sizes  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  inclusive  with  single  row  of  stars  on  each  side. 
Sizes  I  j  in.  to  1)^  in.  inclusive  with  double  row  of  stars  on  each  side. 
Lengths  may  be  obtained  up  to  85  ft.    Supplied  in  both  open-hearth  steel  and  rail  carbon 
steel. 

Standard  sizes  are  as  follows: 


Inland  Bab 

Sise  in  inches 

H 

H 

H 

H 

li 

1 

IH 

m 

Area  in  square  inches 

Weight  per  foot  in  pounds. 

0.140 
0.485 

0.250 
0.862 

0.390 
1.341 

0.562 
1.932 

0.766 
2.630 

1.000 
3.434 

1.265 
4.349 

1.562 
5.365 

Fio.  22. — Inland' bar. 


Rail  carbon  steel  bars  not  rolled  larger  than  1  in. 

61/.  American  Bars  (Fig.  23). — Furnished  by  American  System  of  Reinforcing, 
Chicago.     The  following  sizes  are  standard : 
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American  Baiui 

4ft 

Hiu  in  inchea 

"- 

Net  u«  in  mnuut 

inclxi 

Wd,ht  p.r^oot  in 

Nrt  km  In  Hiuire 
InrhM 

0.110 
0,196 
0,307 
0.442 
0.602 
0.786 
0.9M 
1.330 

poiindK 

0  3S 
0  68 
l.Ofi 
l.fil 
3  06 
3  68 
3   38 
4.19 

H 
H 
H 
H 

1 
IH 

0.141 
0.250 
0.391 
0.563 
0.766 
1  000 
1.270 
1.560 

0.48 
0.86 
1.33 
1.92 
2.61 
3.40 
4.31 
5,32 

VBiiite^  pwdnexiCf 


Tin.  33. — .\inn1(«n  tun. 
Witm  Wabds. — This  material  ii  uned  r.o  a  mnaiderabln  ffXtrirtt  for  ftoors,  ^orvfx,  wnllo, 
:.,  aad  has  been  founit  M  piynem  many  valiinhte  riiiHlities.  Wire  fnhrk^ 
sWel  true*  cnwinff  generally  at  riiiht  annleR  and  ^M^tircH  nt  the  \ntf:rae,ct\orm.  Th<> 
I  ran  lengthtriae  and  am  ''ailed  Karrymn  wires;  the  lightnr  nnen  cmm  thene  and  itm 
inting  nr  tie  wires.  One  diBtinct  advantage  in  the  ubr  of  fahric.  m  thttt  it  piwaCTves 
of  the  sfeel. 

atee!  wire  \p^  adopted  :ts  irt«ndsrd  for  all  fitwl  wiri-  upon  rw-ommendiition  of  the 
iTBS  Bureaa  of  Stnndards  m  pvm  in  lln-  follnwiim  tnhlo; 

*rBBl.    WiRB   C.A.HK 


Ponnrfs  pfl' 

'is- 

o..TOor> 
0  4«m 

(?.  46875 

0 
0 

0 

lfl«3.S 
IS«S7 
I72fi7 

n 
n 

0 

tWWW 

rt4m 

3,»31    () 
:i,;W1  0 
.%0fl4  0 

l..wft 

1   .W3 

i.7o« 

0  4«i.'; 

0  4R7.'; 
0.4305 

n 

0 
0 

lfi72« 

0 
0 

II 

,--in.^ 
4«4» 

■2-,(»<t  '1 

1  Tflfl 
1  0^ 
3-rt9» 

n  4nfl2/; 

0  :W3« 
0  ■.t7F.(\ 

0 
0 

11 

I2W12 
12IK0 

0 

.1403- 
41W 
:^7^.l 

J-.l«4   It 

(1  :i.1lft 

0 
0 

10351 

'* 

:^fiftS" 

I.WJVI    1 
1,.^  o 

:  .^1 

'  Fnmwrly  '•aTli-f  t  h 
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Steel  Wire  Gaoe. — {ConJtinved,) 


Diameter, 
inches 

Steel  wire 

Diameter, 
inches 

Area,  square 
inches 

Pounds  per 
foot 

Pounds  per 
mile 

Feet  per 
pound 

M 

0 
1 

0.3125 
0.3065 
0.2830 

0.076699 
0.073782 
0.062902 

0.2605 

0.2506 
0.2136 

1,375.0 
1,323.0 
1,128.0 

3.839 
3.991 
4.681 

%2 

• 

.2 

0.28125 

0.2625 

0.2500 

0.062126 
0.054119 
0.049087 

0.2110 
0.1838 
0.1667 

1,114.0 
970.4 
880.2 

4.74 

5.441 

5.999 

yii 

3 
4 

1 

0.2437 
0.2253 
0.21875 

0.046645 
0.039867 
0.037583 

0.1584 
0.1354 
0.1276 

836.4 
714.8 
673.9 

6.313 
7.386 
7.835 

Hs 

5 
6 

0.2070 
0.1920 
0.1875 

0.033654 
0.028953 
0.027612 

0.1143 

0.09832 

0.09377 

603.4 
519.2 
495.1 

8.750 
10.17 
10.66 

H2 

7 
8 

0.1770 
0.1620 
0.15625 

0.024606 
0.020612 
0.019175 

0.08356 
0.07000 
0.06512 

441.2 
369.6 
343.8 

11.97 
14.29 
15.36 

H 

9 
10 

0.1483 
0.1350 
0.125 

0.017273 
0.014314 
0.012272 

0.05866 
0.04861 
0.04168 

309.7 
256.7 
220.0 

17.05 
20.57 
24.00 

Hi 

11 
12 

1 

0.1205 
0.1055 
0.09375 

0.011404 

0.0087417 

0.0069029 

0.03873 
0.02969 
0.02344 

204.5 
156.7 
123.8 

25.82 
33.69 
42.66 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

0.0915 
0.0800 
0.0720 
0.0625 
0.0540 

0.0065755 
0.0050266 
0.0040715 
0.0030680 
0.0022902 

0.02233 
0.01707 
0.01383 
0.01042 
0.007778 

117.9 
90.13 
73.01 
55.01 
41.07 

44.78 
58.58 
72.32 
95.98 
128.60 

The  manner  of  securing  the  intersections  of  wire  fabric  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of 

different  types,  several  of  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  given 
below. 

eaa.  Welded  Wire  Fabric— Welded  wire  fabric, 
Fig.  24,  manufactured  by  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  is  a  gal- 
vanized wire  mesh  made  up  of  a  series  of  parallel  longitudinal 
wires,  spaced  a  certain  distance  apart  and  held  at  intervals  by 
means  of  transverse  wires,  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal ones,  and  welded  to  them  at  the  points  of  intersection 
by  a  patented  electrical  process.  Longitudinal  wires  can  be 
Fig.  24.— Welded  wire  fabric.     Spaced  on  centers  of  2  or  more  in.,  in  steps  of  }i  in.    Transverse 

wires  can  be  spaced  on  centers  of  1  to  18  in.  inclusive,  in  steps 
uf  1  in.  and  on  centers  of  10  to  18  in.  inclusive,  in  steps  of  2  in.    The  following  table  shows 
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the  sixes  and  areas  of  the  wire  used.  Rolls  kept  in  stock  vary  in  length  between  150  and  200 
ft.  and  between  56  and  100  in.  in  width.  The  wire  will  develop  an  average  ultimate  strength 
of  70,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

WixDED  Wire  Fabric 


Ga^  of 
loDsitud- 
in*l 


0000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 


Diameter  of 

loDcitudinal 

wires 

(inches) 


0.394 
0.363 
0.331 

0.307 
0.283 
0.263 

0.244 
0.225 
0.207 

0.192 
0.177 
0.162 

0.148 
0.135 


Area  of  one 

longitudinal 

wire  (square 

inches) 


0.122 
0.103 
0.086 

0.074 
0.063 
0.054 

0.047 
0.040 
0.034 

0.029 
0.025 
0.021 

0.017 
0.014 


Gage  of 

transverse 

wires 


3 
4 
4 

6 
6 

8 

8 
9 
9 


Spacing  of 

transverse 

wires 

(inches) 


16 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 


Area  per  foot  of  width  in  lonfiiudinal  wires  only 


Spacing  of  longitudinal  wires 


2  in. 


3  in. 


4  in. 


Sin. 


10 

16 

10 

16 

10 

12 

11 

12 


12 
12 


0.735 

0.490 

0.367 

0.294 

0.619 

0.413 

0.310 

0.248 

0.516 

0.344 

0.258 

0.207 

0.443 

0.295 

0.221 

0.177 

0.377 

0.252 

0.189 

0.151 

0.325 

0.217 

0.162 

0.130 

0.280 

0.187 

0.140 

0.112 

0.239 

0.160 

0.120 

0.096 

0.202 

0.135 

0.101 

0.081 

0.174 

0.116 

0.087 

0.069 

0.148 

0.098 

0.074 

0.059 

0.124 

0.082 

0.062 

0.049 

0.104 

0.069 

0.052 

0.041 

0.086 

0.057 

0.043 

0.034 

din. 

0.246 
0.206 
0.172 

0.148 
0.126 
0.108 

0.093 
0.080 
0.067 

0.058 
0.049 
0.041 

0.035 
0.029 


mm 


62&.  Triangle-mesh  Wure  Fabric. — Triangle-mesh  steel-wire  fabric,  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  is  made  with  both  single  and  stranded  longitudinal 
or  tension  members.  That  with  the  single  wire  longitudinal  is  made  with  one  wire  varying  in 
size  from  a  No.  12  gage  up  to  and  including  a  H-in.  diameter,  and  that  with  the  stranded  longi- 


Fi<3.  23. — Trian^le'tnesh  wire  fabric. 


tudinal  is  composed  of  two  or  three  wires  varying  from  No.  12  gage  up  to  and  including  No.  4 
wires  stranded  or  twisted  together  with  a  long  lay.  These  longitudinals  either  solid  or  itniod«ri 
are  invariably  spaced  4-in.  centers,  the  sizes  being  varied  in  order  to  obtain  the  dmnd  cnmh 
spcxiooal  area  of  steel  per  foot  of  width  (see  Fig,  25). 

The  trans^-erse  or  diagonal  cross  wires  are  so  woven  between  the  longitudinals  that  triangU^ 
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are  formed  by  their  arrangement.  These  diagonal  cross  wires  are  woven  either  2  or  4  in.  apart, 
as  is  desired.  Triangle-mesh  wire  reinforcement  is  made  in  lengths  of  150,  200,  and  300  ft. 
and  in  widths  from  18  to  58  in.  (4-in.  steps).  The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  gage 
of  wires  and  the  areas  per  foot  width  when  the  longitudinals  and  cross  wires  are  spaced  4  in. 
on  centers. 


Triangle-mesh  Wire  Fabric 


Style 
ntunber 

Number  of 

wires,  each 

long. 

Gage  of 

wire,  each 

long. 

Gage  of 
crofls  wires 

Sectional 

area,  long. 

square  inches 

Sectional 

area,  cross 

wires, 

square  inches 

Cross-sec- 
tional area 
per  foot 
width 

Approximate 

weight 
per  100  sq.  ft. 

4* 

6 

14 

0.087 

0.025 

0.102 

43 

5^ 

8 

14 

0.062 

0.025 

0.077 

34 

«» 

10 

14 

0.043 

0.025 

0.058 

27 

7' 

12 

14 

0.026 

0.025 

0.041 

21 

231 

H 

12H 

0.147 

0.038 

0.170 

72 

24 

4 

i2y2 

0.119 

0.038 

0.142 

62 

25 

' 

5 

12M 

0.101 

0.038 

0.124 

55 

26> 

6 

12H 

0.087 

0.038 

0.110 

50 

27' 

1 

8 

12>^ 

0.062 

0.038 

0.085 

41 

28* 

10 

mi 

0.043 

0.038 

0.066 

34 

29» 

12 

mi 

0.026 

0.038 

0.049 

28 

31* 

2 

4 

12H 

0.238 

0.038 

0.261 

106 

32 » 

2 

5 

mi 

0.202 

0.038 

0.225 

92 

33 

2 

6 

mi 

0.174 

0.038 

0.196 

82 

34 

2 

8 

12K 

0.124 

0.038 

0.146 

63 

35 

2 

10 

12  Vj 

0.086 

0.038 

0.109 

50 

36 

2 

12 

nvt 

0.052 

0.038 

0.075 

37 

38' 

3 

4 

12  H 

0.358 

0.038 

0.380 

151 

39 

3 

5 

12H 

0.303 

0.038 

0.325 

130 

40» 

3 

6 

12M 

0.260 

0.038 

0.283 

114 

41 

3 

8 

12H 

0.185 

0.038 

0.208 

87 

42* 

3 

10 

12H 

0.129 

0.038 

0.151 

66 

43 

3 

12 

12>i 

0.078 

0.038 

0.101 

47 

Elastic  limit  of  regular  stock  is  from  50,000  to  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ultimate  strength  is 
85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  or  over.  Higher  elastic  limits  and  breaking  strengths  are  furnished  when 
required.  Material  may  be  obtained  either  plain  or  galvanized.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
shipments  are  made  of  material  not  galvanized. 

62c.  Unit  Wire  Fabric. — A  rectangular-mesh  staple-locked  fabric  (Fig.  26)  is 
furnished  by  the  American  System  of  Reinforcing.     The  wire  used  is  of  high  tensile  steel  and 


*  Styles  usually  carried  in  stock. 
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is  flBcured  at  the  interaections  b>'  No.  14  wire.     Standard  siseB  are  ehawn  in  tbe  following  table. 
The  fabiic  ie  gahranized  and  comes  in  standaid  widths  of  3.  4,  and  5  ft.,  200  lin.  ft.  in  a  rolL 


Fic.  2G — Unit  wire  £abnc 


Unit  TV  ike 

Fabuc 

DmtBMkce  ceoUfT  to  eea<«r 

in  incites 

1 

Gace  of  loBsitiid- 
iiuU  wires 

QmgB  of  ero08  wires 

6«etioB*l  area  in  aq. 
in.,  foot  width 

Lonsitiadiaal 

wif^fei 

1 

Onma  wiree 

11 

1 

11 

(> 

6 

0.023 

:                10 

10 

() 

C 

0.028 

Q 

11 

(') 

0 

0.035 

9 

11 

4 

12 

0.06 

9 

11 

3 

12 

0.07 

8 

11 

4 

12 

o.oe2 

7 

u 

4 

12 

0.074 

6 

11 

4 

1 

1 

12 

0.087 

i 

o 

11 

4 

12 

0.10 

1               4 

11 

4 

12 

0.12 

1               3 

11 

4 

12 

0.14 

t2(/.  I«ock«wov«n  Steel  Fabric. — ^Lock-woven  steel  fabric  (Fig.  27)  is  also  known 
aa  Page  Special  Process  fabric.     It  is  manufactured  by  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Ck).,  of 


In..  27. — Luck- wu  ven  Bteei  fabric. 

Mooeasen,  Pa.  and  is  controlled  by  W.  W.  Wight  &  Co.  of  ^'ew  York  City.  This  fabric  is 
usually  made  64  in.  wide  with  special  widths  from  18  to  64  in.  The  longitudinal  wires  are  made 
by  a  special  process  whicli  gives  them  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  180,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
with  an  ebstic  hmit  of  about  70 So  of  the  ultimate.  The  material  is  galvanized  and  is  furnished 
in  rolls  of  160,  300,  460  and  tkX)  ft.  in  length.  The  table  on  page  60  gives  the  characteristics 
of  tbe  different  styles. 
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Lock-woven  Steel  Fabric 

Style 

Gace 

Spacing  in  inches 

Sectional 

area  in  sq.  in. 

per  foot  width 

Ultimate 
strength  in 
pounds  per 
foot  width 

Weight  per 
100  sq.  ft. 

Long. 

Trans. 

Long. 

Trans. 

14P 
13P 
12P 

14 
13 
12 

14 
14 
14 

3 
3 
3 

12 
12 
12 

0.0201 
0.0265 
0.0350 

3,621 
4,790 
6,300 

11.04 
12.91 
15.85 

IIP 
9P 
8P 

11 
9 

8 

14 
14 
14 

3 
3 
3 

12 
12 
12 

0.0452 
0.0680 
0.0824 

8,140 
12,390 
14,280 

17.47 
28.62 
34.82 

7P 
14D 
13D 

7       '•     14 
14      1     14 
13       1     14 

3 

12 
12 
12 

0.0984 
0.0402 
0.0532 

17,720 
7,242 
9,580 

39.48 

1       22.08 

25.82 

1 

1 

12D 

11>2D 

UD 

12 

111^ 
11 

14 
14 
14 

12 
12 
12 

0.0700 
0.0795 
0.0904 

12,600 
14,313 
16,290 

31.70 
33.25 
34.94 

1 
1 

9D 
8D 
7D 

9I2        H 
9           14 
8           14 
7            14 

• 

1 

1 H        12 

m  i  12 
iy2     12 

0.12498 
0.1376 
0.1648 
0.1968 

22,450 
24,780 
29,640 
35,440 

1       53.43 

1       57.20 

69.64 

78.96 

62e.  Wisco  Reinforcing  Mesh. — Wisco  mesh  is  manufactured  by  the  Witherow 
Steel  Co.|  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  open-hearth  steel  and  has  a  high 
tensile  strength.  All  longitudinals  are  spaced  3  in.  c.  to  c.  and  cross  wires  12  in.  c.  to  c.  Stand- 
ard rolls  are  150  and  300  ft.  in  length.  Width  of  rolls  are  furnished  in  any  multiple  of  3  in. 
from  18  to  54  in.     Properties  of  the  Wisco  mesh  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Wisco  Mesh 


Style 

1 

Sectional 

area  per 

foot  width 

Weight  per 
square  foot 

1 
Style 

Sectional 

area  per 

foot  width 

1 
Weight  per 
square  foot 

Style 

Sectional 

area  per 

foot  width 

Weight  per 
square  foot 

0.465 
0.556 
0.775 
1.036 

14 
12 
11 
10 

0.020 

0.035 
0.046 
0.058 

0.110 

0.158 
0.175 
0.223 

1 

9 

8 
7 

0.062 
0.069 
0.083 
0.098 

1 

0.277 
0.286 
0.341 
0.395    ' 

6 
29 

27 
26 

0.116 

0.138 
0.197 
0.230 

63.  Expanded  Metal. — Expanded  metal  (Fig.  28)  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  sheet  rein- 
forcement. It  is  formed  by  slitting  a  sheet  of  soft  steel  and 
then  expanding  the  metal  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  axis  of 
the  sheet.  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of 
reinforcement  are  the  following:  (1)  An  increased  ultimate 
strength  and  high  elastic  limit  for  low-carbon  steel  when  the 
diamondnshaped  meshes  are  formed  by  cold  drawing  the  metal ; 
(2)  a  mechanical  bond  with  the  surrounding  concrete;  (3)  great 
efficiency  in  the  carrying  of  concentrated  loads  due  to  the  ob- 


Fio.  28. — ^Expanded  metal. 
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liquity  of  the  strandB;  (4)  an  increased  ductility  becauae  of  the  fact  that  the  diamonds  or  quad- 
rilaterals tend  to  close  under  severe  loading;  (5)  a  greater  slab  strength  as  the  effect  of  closing 
up  of  the  diamonds  is  to  introduce  a  compression  into  the  concrete  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
slab.  Expanded  metal  and  other  sheet  metal  is  made  according  to  the  U.  6.  8tan(}^rd  gage 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Steel  Wire  gage  given  on  page  45.  '  ^ 

tta.  Steekrete. — Manufactured  by  the  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos., 
Rankin,  Pa.  The  designation  of  the  material  gives  the  width  of  the  diamond,  the  gage  of  the 
plate  and  the  cross-section  per  foot  of  width.  Bise  3-9-15  means  that  it  is  a  34n.  -diamond, 
made  out  of  No.  9  plate,  having  a  sectional  area  per  foot  of  width  of  0.15  sq.  in.  All  standard 
meshes  have  a  diamond  3  by  8  in.  The  standard  sises  and  gages  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


^'Stbelchete"  Expanded  Mktal 


Biae  of  meali 

1 

No.  of 

sheets 

in  a 

bundle 

No.  of 

sq.  ft. 

in  a 

bundle 

1 

480 

Deasnation 
of  mceh 

Width  of 
in  inches 

1 

Length  of 
diamond 
'  in  inches 

1 

Section    in 

aq.  in.  per 

ft.  of 

width 

wt.  per 
wn^.  ft. 

in 
pounds 

Sise  of  standard 
sheets 

Wt.  per 

bundle 

to  lb 

129  6 

3-13-075    , 

3 

8 

0.075 

0.27 

10 

[  6'0"  X    8'0" 

1 

1  6'0"  X  12'0" 

720 

194  4 

3-13-10     ' 

3 

8 

0.10 

0.37 

7 

f  6'9"  X    8'0" 
\  6'9"  X  12'0" 

378 
567 

■ 

139.9 
209.8 

a-13-125 

3 

8 

0  125 

0.46 

7 

/  5'3"  X    8'0" 
\  5'3"  X  12'0" 

294 

441 

135  2 
202.9 

a-9-15 

3 

8 

0  15 

0.55 

5   ; 

/  7'0"  X    8'0" 
1  7'0"  X  12'0" 

280 
420 

154.0 
281.0 

3-9-20 

3 

8 

0.20 

0.73 

5 

/  5'3"  X    8'0" 
I  5'3"  X  12'0" 

210 

315 

153.3 
230  0 

3-9-25 

3 

8 

0.25 

0.92 

5 

/  4'0"  X    8'0" 
\  4'0"  X  12'0" 

160 

147.2 

240 

220.8 

3-9-30       ' 

3 

8 

0.30 

1.10 

2 

/  7'0"  X    8'0" 
\  7'0"  X  12'0" 

112 
168 

123  2 

184.8 

3-^36 

3 

8 

0.35 

1.28 

2       1 

^  6'0"  X    8'0" 
1  6'0"  X  12'0" 

96    ' 
144 

122  9 
184.3 

a-^-io 

3 

8 

0.40 

1.46 

2 

7'0"  X    8'0" 
'  7'0"  X  12'0" 

112 
168 

163.5 
245.3 

^-(^-45 

3 

• 

8 

0.45 

1.65 

2 

f  6'3"  X    8'0" 
1  6'3"  X  12'0" 

100 
150    1 

165.0 
247.5 

3-6-50 

3 

8 

0  50 

1.83 

2 

1 

f  5'9"  X    8'0" 
I  5'9"  X  12'0" 

92 

138     ', 

168.4 
252  5 

a-6-55 

3 

8 

0  55 

2.01 

1 

2 

/  5'3"  X    8'0"     ■ 
\  5'3"  X  12'0" 

84 
126 

168.8 
253.3 

3-6-60 

3 

8 

1 

0  60 

2  19 

2 

/  4'9"  X    8'0" 
^  4'9"  X  12'0" 

76     , 
114 

166  4 
249.7 

The  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos.  also  make  to  order  a  64n.  mesh,  the  size  of  the 
diamond  being  6  by  16  in.  The  gage  of  plate  used  is  No.  4,  or  nearly  ^  in.  thick.  Any  cross- 
sectional  area  desired  up  to  and  including  0.4  sq.  in.  can  be  obtained.  The  width  of  the  sheets 
depend  on  the  sectitmal  area.  These  companies  also  make  a  4-in.  mesh  from  No.  16  plate 
iiHueh  is  unexpanded.    Any  length  can  be  obtained  up  to  16  ft.    The  cross-sectional  area  per 
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foot  of  width  is  0.093  sq.  in.     Special  meshes  can  be  obtained  having  diamonds  of  ^i  in.,  1)^ 
in.,  and  2  in. 

636.  Kahn  Mesh. — Manufactured  by  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  The  standard  sizes  and  gages  are  the  same  as  for 
"SteelcrU^."  The  Kahn  Mesh  may  also  be  obtained  with  larger  diamonds  for  reinforcing 
concrete  pavements.     The  sizes  of  the  Kahn  Road  Mesh  follow: 


Kahn  Road  Mesh 


SiMNo. 

Decimal 
designation 

Siie  of  mesh 

Sectional 

area 

in  square  inches 

Width  of  diamond 
in  inches 

Length  of  diamond 
in  inches 

15 
20 
22 
25 
28 
30 
32 

6-13-042 

6^13-053 

6-13-058 

6-13-066 

6-13-074 

6-9-079 

6-9-085 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

0.042 
0.053 
0.058 
0.066 
0.074 
0.079 
0.085 

No.  of  sheets  in  bundle,  10.    Standard  width  of  sheets,  5  ft.    Standard  lengths  of  sheets,  8  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.,  or 
any  equal  diviaioDs  of  these  lengths. 


.  68c.  Corr-X-Metal. — Furnished  by  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  weights,  sectional  areas  and  standard  sizes  of  sheets  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


CORR-X-M  ETAL 


Style 

Sise  of  roesh, 

short  way 

(inches) 

Nominal  thickness 

of  metal 

(gage) 

.\pproximate  weight 

per  square  foot, 

(pounds) 

Net  sec.  area  per  foot 

of  width 

(square  inches) 

F 

3 

10 

0.51 

0.150 

G 

3 

10 

0.6 

0.176 

H 

3 

10 

0.9 

0.265 

J 

3 

10 

1.2 

0.353 

K 

3 

16 

0.278 

0.082 

L 

2K 

16 

0.4 

0.118 

M 

2H 

12 

0.56 

0.164 

R 

\H 

12 

0.66 

0.194 

S 

?i 

13 

0.84 

0.246 
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Standakd  Size  Sheets 


style 

Lone  way  of  diamond 

Short  way  of  diamond 

F 

6',  8',  9'  and  10'  8" 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

G 

6',  8',  9'  and  10'  8" 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

H 

6',  8',  9'  and  10'  8" 

4'       and  5'  4" 

J 

6',  8',  9'  and  lO'  8" 

3',  4'       and  6' 

K 

6'  and  8'  and  10'  8" 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

L 

6'  and  8'  and  10'  6" 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

M 

6'  and  8'  and  10'  6" 

4'       and  5'  4" 

R 

6' 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

S 

6' 

3',  4',  5'  and  6' 

68d.  Econo. — Furnished  by  the  North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.     Standard  sizes  and  weights  are  as  follows: 

Econo  Expanded  Metal 


No. 

Weight  per 

square  foot, 

pounds 

Mesh  and  s&Ke 

Widths,  feet 

liCngths,  feet 

06-3 

0.20 

3"— 16  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

10-3 

0.34 

3"— 12  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

15-3 

0.51 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8',  10'  6"  and  12' 

16-3 

0.55 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8',  10'  6"  and  12' 

20-3 

0.68 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8'.  10'  6"  and  12' 

25-3 

0.85 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8',  10'  6"  and  12' 

30-3 

1.02 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8',  10'  6"  and  12' 

35-3 

1.19 

3"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8',  10'  6"  and  12' 

40-3 

1.36 

3"—  7  ga. 

3'  6",  7'  0" 

8  and  12 

10-2M 

0.34 

2>i"— 16  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

15-2Ji 

0.51 

2M"— 12  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

20-2>i 

0.68 

2M"— 10  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

40-2K 

1.36 

2K"-  7  ga. 

3'  6",  7'  0" 

8  and  12 

10-1  Ji 

/0.34 
\0.34 

IH"— 18  ga. 
IJi"— 16  ga. 

3,4,6 
3.4,6 

8  only 
8  and  12 

20-lM 

0.68 

lli"— 12  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

15- Ji 

0.51 

H"-16  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

25-?i 

0.85 

H"-12  ga. 

3,4,6 

8  and  12 

20-M 

0.68 

H"— 18  ga. 

3,4,7 

8  only 

24r'H 

0.82 

H"— 16  ga. 

2,4 

8  only 

The  first  two  figures  in  the  first  column  give  the  area  of  steel  and  the  last  figure  gives  the  short 
dimensions  of  mesh.  Thus  No.  30-3  has  an  area  of  0.30  sq.  in.  per  12  in.  of  width  and  has  a 
mesh  3  in.  wide. 

636.  GF  Expanded  Metal. — Manufactured  by  the  General  Fireproofing  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio.     Standard  sizes  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  54. 
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GF  Expanded  Metal 

Style 

Approz.  weight  per 
sq.  ft.  in  pounds 

Deliveries 

Standard 

Bixe  sheets 

Lengths 

Widths 

Long  way  of  diamond 

Short  way  of  diamond 

3-10-176 

0.60 

• 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  5',  6' 

3-10-265 

0.90 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4',  5'-4" 

3-10-353 

1.20 

• 

Carried  in  stock 
in  standard  sheets 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  6' 

3-12-150 

0.51 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  6' 

lH-12-194 

0.66 

6',  8' 

3',  4',  6' 

Ji-12-246 

0.84 

6',  8' 

3',  4',  6' 

1 

3-10-324 

1.10 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4'-4" 

3-10-25 

0.85 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

5'-8" 

3-10-20 

0.68 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

5'-6" 

3-10-162 

0.55 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  4'-6" 

3-10-15 

0.51 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  6' 

3-12-125 

0.425 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4'-4",  6'-6" 

3-12-10 

0.34 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4',  6'-4" 

3-16-082 

0.278 

6',  8',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  5',  6' 

3-16-059 

0.20 

Five  days 

6',  8',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  6' 

2K-12-164 

0.56 

to  two 

6',  8',  10'-6" 

4',  5' 

2Ji-16-118 

0.40 

weeks 

6',  8',  10'-6" 

3',  4',  6' 

2H-10-10 

0.34 

dependent 
on  size 

6',  8',  10'-6" 

4',  5' 

2-12-161 

0.547 

order 

6',  8' 

4',  5' 

2-16-103 

0.351 

and 

6',  8' 

4',  5' 

lH-12-181 

0.61 

unfilled 

6',  8' 

4'-3" 

l>i-16-105 

0.36 

businesB  on 
books 

6',  8' 

4',  6' 

lK-18-088 

0.308 

6',  8' 

3',  6' 

1-12-234 

0.796 

6',  8' 

4'-8" 

1-1^175 

0.597 

6',  8' 

3',  4',  6' 

1-18-125 

0.425 

6',  8' 

4'-4" 

Ji-16-154 

0.525 

6',  8' 

4'-4" 

?i-18-147 

0.50 

6',  8' 

3'-8" 

J^-18-220 

0.75 

6',  8' 

4' 

3-7-609 

2.00 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8' 

5' 

3-e-550 

1.87 

Mill 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

3',  4',  6' 

3-6-600 

1.70 

shipment 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4'-4" 

3-6-450 

1.53 

only 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

4'-8" 

3-7--400 

1.36 

6',  8',  9',  10'-8" 

5' 

"SoTE. — ^Interpret  styles  as  follows:  For  example  3-10-176.    3  equals  short  dimension  of 
diamond  in  inches;  10  equals  approximate  gage;  176  equals  0.176  sq.  in.  sectional  area  per  foot 
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hj  xk0  Tpumd  Coneiei^  Sieel  Co^,  and  coa- 

tqanecied  hy  fi|^i  ctoas  mflnbeiflL    It  is  made  from  « 

cQR«K»tod  oa  tlie  oihw«    StHps  of  the  metal  adjacent  to 

is  dnvB  ottt  into  squmre  medies  (Fig.  29).    The  sUndani 

of  from  2  to  Sia.  and  in  all  lengths  up  to  IS  ft^     The  pro(>- 

table  vhich  foDows: 


N     splici 


Oip 


Fro.  SS. — ^Rib  metal. 


^ 


Rm  Metal 


No. 

Width  of 
'    stjuMianl  sheet. 

Sq.  ft.  per 

fioeftr  foot  of 

standard  sheet 

Area  per  ft. 
width,  sq.  in. 

Ult,  tensile 
strencth  per  foot 
of  width 

Safe  tensile 

strenc th  ner 

foot  of  width, 

pounds 

2 

16 

1.33 

0.54 

38,880 

9.720 

3 

24 

2.00 

0.36 

25,020 

6,480 

4 

32 

2.67 

0.27 

10,440 

4,860 

5 

40 

3.33 

0.216 

15,552 

3,888 

6 

48 

4.00 

0.18 

12,960 

3,240 

7 

56 

4.67 

0.154 

11,088 

2,772 

8 

64 

5.33 

0.135 

9,720 

2,430 

Area  of  one  rib  =  0.09  sq.  in. 

Ultimate  tensUe  strength  =  6480  lb. 

Safe  tensile  strength  »  1620  lb. 

66.  Self-centering  Fabrics. — ^Permanent  centering  fabrics  (used  mostly  for  reinforcement 
in  concrete  floor  slabs  resting  on  steel  beams)  are  stiffened  by  rigid,  deep  ribs  which  do  away 
with  the  use  of  dab  forms.  The  mesh  is  made  small  enough  to  prevent  ordinary  concrct4^  from 
passing  through.  The  centering  fabric  is  laid  over  the  supports,  the  concrete  is  poured  on  top 
and  the  under  side  plastered.  A  simple  brace  along  the  middle  of  the  slab  span  is  sometimes 
required  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  the  ribs  until  the  concrete  has  set.  The  permanent  cen- 
tering fabrics  may  be  obtained  either  in  flat  or  segmental  form. 

A  serious  disadvantage  in  this  type  of  construction  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  efficient 
fire-protection  on  the  under  side  of  the  fabric.  Bond  with  the  concrete  is  also  likely  to  be 
insufficient. 
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65a.  Hy-Rib. — Hy-Rib  (Fig.  30)  is  a  steel  sheathing,  atiSensd  by  deep  ribs 
foimed  from  a  single  sheet  of  steel.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  of 
YoungBtown,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 


FiQ.  30.— Hy-ri 
Ht-Rib 


True  of  Hr-RIb 

Formerly  ulled 

&Mcing 

Width  o( 

Ok*.  N».  U.  S. 

lJi4n.  Hy-Rib 

•Ke-in.  Hy-Rib 

>H8-i">-  Hy-Rib 

H-in.  Hy-Rib 

Deep-Rib 
7-Hib 
3-Rib 
6-Rib 

H 

7 
4 

8 
4 

14 

24 
16 
20 

22,  24,  26 

22,  24,  26,  28 
24,  26,  28 
24,  26,  28 

Standard  lengths,  6,  8,  and  12  ft. 

Other  lengths  are  cut  from  standard  lengths  without  chaise  except  for  waste. 

lH->n-  and  >^B-in.  Hy-RJb  are  shipped  in  bundles  of  eight  sheets;  >^{«-in.  and  ^-In. 
Hy-Rib  in  bundles  of  sixteen  sheets. 

Mb.  CtoT-Hesh. — Corr-Mesh  (Fig.  31)  is  furnished  by  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co., 
Buffalo,  M.  Y.     It  is  a  stiff-ribbed  expanded  metal,  the  riba  being  spaced  3^  j  in.  c.  toe.     The 


Flo.  31. — Corr-maah. 

height  of  the  ribs  is  H  in.  and  the  width  of  the  sheets  is  12  ^  in.  c.  to  c.  of  outside  ribs.  The 
standard  ^0^68  are  No.  24,  No.  26,  and  No.  28,  although  other  gages  can  be  obtained  if  required. 
The  standard  lengths  are  6,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  The  sheets  are  furnished  either  flat  or  in  various 
types  of  curves.     All  metal  is  shipped  painted  uoleas  specifically  ordered  otherwise. 

65c.  Setf-Sentering.— Self-Sentering  (Fig.  32)  is  manufactured  by  the  Geoerol 
Flreproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  heavy,  cold-drawn  ribs, 
•?ifl  in.  high,  always  ^mced  35i  in.  c,  to  c,  connected  by  a  form  of  expanded  metal — all  cut 
and  drawn  from  one  sheet  of  steel.  Size  of  sheets — 29  in.  wide  by  lengths  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11  and  12  ft.  Longer  lengths  up  to  14  fL  furnished  on  special  order.  Self -Sen  tering  is 
made  of  No.  24,  26  and  2S-gage  meUI. 

65d.  Chandath.— Chanelath  (Fig.  33),  furnished  by  the  North  Western  Ex- 
W  Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.,  is  a  type  of  expanded  metal  composed  of  a  seriea  of  heavy 
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cold-formed  steel  T-riba  connected  together  by  a  mesh  known  as  "Kno-Bura"  metal  Uth. 
The  T-ribs  are  14  ^-  ^K^  ^"^  spaced  4  in.  c.  to  c.  The  flange  o[  the  T  is  >i  in.  wide.  Chane- 
lath  is  manufactured  and  carried  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in  the  fallowing  sises 
of  sheete:  Lengths— 3,  4,  5,  fl,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  ft,;  widthe— 4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  32, 
36,  40,  44  and  48  in. 

S6e.  Rlbplez.— Ribplex  manufactured  by  the  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
is  an  expanded  metal  with  ribs  4.8  in.  on  centers  and  !i  in.  high.     Standard  sheete  are  24  in. 


Fio.  3Z.— 3<ilf-«nt«rini. 

wide  and  are  carried  in  stock  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  I2-ft.  lengths.     Sheets  are  made 
io  28,  26  and  24  gages. 

S6/.  Dovetailed  Comigsted  Sheets. — Sheete  of  thin  steel  corrugated  so  as  to 
form  doveUuIed  grooves  are  manufactured  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  by  the  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  The  first-mepttooed  company  manufacture 
a  plate  known  as  Feiroinclave  and  the  latter  company  furnish  two  types  of  plates  known  as 


Fio,  33.— Ch«n*l»lh, 

Ferro-Lithic  and  Multiple  Steel.     The  doveteiling  in  these  plates  serve  to  unite  the  plat«s  to 
the  concrete. 

66.  Reinforcing  Systems  for  Beams,  Girders  and  Columns. 

Ma.  Kahn  System. — The  Kahn  trussed  bar  (Fig.  34),  named  for  ite  inventor, 
is  rolled  with  flanges,  which  are  bent  up  to  resiHt  the  shear  in  the  beam-  For  continuous  beams, 
inverted  bars  are  placed  over  the  supports  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam,  extending  over  the 
region  of  tension.     Properties  of  Kahn  trussed  bars  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Kahk  Tbussed  Bars 


Sisein 
inches 
a  X  6 

Wdght 

in 
pounds 

k!ot 

Area 

in  inches 

SUndard 

Special 

Square  Section  Bars 

H  XIH 
HX2H^ 

1.4 
2.7 

0.41 
0.79 

12 
12,  24,  36 

6,  8,  18 
8,  18,  30 

New  Section  Bars 

IH  X  2H 
IHX2H 
2      XSH 

4.8 

6.8 

10.2 

1.41 
2.00 
3.00 

12,  24,  36 
36 
36 

8,  18,  30 
24,  30,  48 
24,  30,  48 

Note. — ^8,  12,  18,  24, 30,  36,  and  48-in.  diagonals  are  sheared  alternately.  '  Six4n.  diagonals 
only  are  sheared  opposite. 


ft- — b**"-*i 


"•••  Q  ...  ^ 


Fia.  34. — Kahn  trussed  bars. 


What  might  be  called  the  Kahn  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  35.  The  collapsible  column 
hooping  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  Fig.  36.  The  hooping  is  shipped  in  the  form  of  flat,  circular 
coils  of  exact  diameter  and  accurately  spaced  by  means  of  special  spacing  bars.  These  coils 
spring  automatically  into  a  complete  hooped  column  on  cutting  the  small  fastening  wires.  Rib 
bars  (see  Art.  Old)  are  ordinarily  used  as  vertical  reinforcement  in  conjunction  with  the  hooping. 

The  collapsible  column  hooping  is  shipped  complete  with  two  spacing  bars.  Sices  of  wire 
for  hooping:  ^,  ^6i  Ht  Titt  ^^^  K-^^-  diameter.  Diameter  of  coils:  9  to  30  in.  Pitch: 
1}^  to  12  in.  Hooping,  where  desired,  can  also  be  obtained  in  bundles,  coiled  to  the  correct 
diameter,  and  with  separate  spacing  bars,  ready  for  assembling  in  the  field. 

666.  Cummings  System. — ^The  Cunmiings  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  U- 
shaped  stirrups  are  used  on  the  girder  frame  shown.  They  are  shipped  flat  with  the  longitudinal 
reinforcement,  but  are  bent  up  to  an  inclined  position  on  the  work.  The  rods  are  held  together 
by  means  of  a  patented  chair.  In  the  Cummings  hooped  column,  each  hoop  is  securely  attached 
to  the  upright  rods.  The  hoops  are  made  of  flat  steel,  bent  to  a  circle,  with  the  ends  riveted 
or  welded  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ends  of  the  hoops  protrude  at  right  angles  to 
keep  them  the  proper  distance  from  the  mold.  Reinforcement  of  the  Cummings  system  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Electric  Welding  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

66<;.  Unit  Syttem. — Figs.  38  and  39  show  the  unit  system  of  reinforcing  con* 
^  by  the  American  System  of  Reinforcing,  Chicago,  111.     The  girder  frames  are  not  stock 
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fnuDM  but  &re  built  to  meet  the  engineer's  or  architect's  plans.     Unit  girder  frames  are  pro- 
vided with  overlapping  rods  for  continuous  beams  to  reinforce  against  negative  moment. 

Wd.  CoiT  System. — Cort-bar  girder  frames  (Fig.  40)  and  shop  fabricated  ^irala 
(Fig.  41)  are  fumiabed  by  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Aa  with  the  unit  system, 
the  girder  frames  are  built  to  meet  the  ei^neer'a  or  architect's  plans.  In  the  spiral  reinforce- 
ment the  spacing  bars  consist  of  two  or — in  Ibi^  columns — four  apacere  made  of  T-flection 
bars  notched  to  receive  the  spiral.  The  spirals  are  made  of  cold-drawn  wire  and  are  furnished 
in  any  length,  in  diameters  of  10  to  36  in.,  pitch  1  to  4  in.,  and  of  the  following  aJEes  of  wire: 


G.^ 

Di>.  »[ 
wire 

(Inch) 

P«r  foot) 

Prsctiol 

«iui»lent 

(inch) 

Gve 

(rnch) 

pmfoot) 

Pnctieal 
equiv>lent 

(iaeh) 

7/0 

0.4900  ,0.6404 

>4  round 

0 

0.3065 

0  2506 

JIb  round 

6/0 

0.4305  jo. 4943 

^e  round 

3 

0.2437 

0.0466 

^  j  round 

3/0 

0.3625  >.3505 

H  round 

Fio.  38.— ■■  Unit 


».— "Unifapirili. 


Me.  Bnimebiqne  SyBtem.^-One  of  the  pioneers  in  concrete  construction  in 
Europe  is  Mr.  Hennebique,  in  France,  and  the  system  which  still  bears  bis  name  is  shown  in 
Fig.  42. 

(^.  Pin-connected  System. — Reinforcement  in  the  pin-connected  system  con- 
sists of  ban  made  into  a  truss  and  ready  for  placing  in  the  forms  {see  Fig.  43). 

600.  Lnten  Tnus. — The  Luten  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.  The  bara  are  rigidly 
locked  together  to  form  the  truss  by  a  clamp,  with  a  wedge  that  is  self-locking  when  driven 
home.  The  truss  is  especially  adapted  to  highway  culverts  and  bridges  and  is  put  out  by  the 
National  Concrete  Co.  , 

B6A.  Xpantmn  System. — The  truss  by  this  name  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  and  is 
applicable  chiefly  to  beams,  girden,  and  heavy  slabs.  This  system  is  patented  by  The  Con- 
solidated Expanded  Metal  Cos. 

68i.  Shop  Fabricated  Reinforcement  System. — In  this  system  (Fig.  46)  manu- 
'''itured  by  the  lAckawanna  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  the  standard  bar  is  a  troughed 
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Fio.  41. — Comicktcd  Bu  Co.'!  (pinb. 


Fio.  42.— Hennebunw  lysWrn. 


Fio.  43. — Piii-«oiui«ct«d  ■yatem. 
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BectiOD  and  the  auxihair  reinfoKuig  memben,  such  u  diagoiud  Unson  m^mbeis,  tia  rods  for 
cohimns,  wall%  etc.,  sre  flat  bsn  (^  by  Hs  ''>')  ^'^^  knobs  on  e&ch  edp.     Fabrication  is 


CraMsactton  of  !»■ 


:^^ 


effected  by  placing  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary  flat,  properiy  bent,  within  the  trough  and  with  a 
bulldoier  or  other  pressure  machine  aqueeiing  the  wings  of  the  main  bar  and  also  gripping  the 
knobs  of  the  flat.    The  upper  or  trougbed  part  of  the  main  bar  is  a  constant.    Increased  area  is 


"^^^^ 


J.IZM 


Fia.  4S- — Shop  fU>nc«tcd  ninfDrQ«m«at  ■yvtem. 

developed  by  making  the  section  deeper  aa  required.     Tests  have  shown  that  the  rivet  grip,  a 
it  is  called,  is  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  auxiliary  member. 


GENERAL  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
pROPOxnonsc  coscrete 

1.  PropertiM  o(  Caocf«te  Defwndeat  upon  PropMtias  *ad  ReUtive  PioportioiiG  of  Con- 
ititnent  Ibteftala. — Ik»pite  pi«valeuc«  of  csreleea  meMureiueat  of  materialii  and  arbitrary 
specifying  of  praportious  for  coitcrete,  it  doee  &ut  follow,  as  many  infer,  that  such  piocedureu 
»re  right,  either  in  pi«ctioe  or  in  tbaury,  or  tltat  they  should  be  euutiauod.  On  the  contrary, 
!>uch  proceduree  are  wasteful  and  inefficient  and  to  meet  their  eflectM,  the  aUuuable  atreaticii  on  cuu- 
Crete  have  been  fixed  at  a  Btwtdard  so  low  that  actual  failure  or  diulntegratiun  cui  lesult  only 
from  flagrant  abuMe  of  tb^e  lai  and  undesirable  methods.  All  consideration  of  possible  per- 
fection amle,  it  m  known  beyond  queation  that  proper  proportioning  of  selected  materials  ia  a 
prerequiaile  to  bucc«h,  for  concrete  ie  wholly  dependent  for  its  properties  upon  the  properties 
and  proportions  of  its  constituent  materials,  both  severally  and  in  combination. 

S.  TWinrj  of  Proportioiiiac. — Considering  the  composite  nature  of  concrete  as  revealed 
by  a  fimctured  section  (Fig.  1),  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  substance  is  a  pudding  of 
large  stooe  particlee  set  io  a  mass,  or  "matrix,"  of  other  substancex,  which  matrix  is  a  mortar 
iif  cement  and  sand.     If  this  matrix  be  magnified,  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  Mmil^r  to  the  groM  section,  with  sand  grains  as  large  par- 
tiflea  beld  in  a  matrix  of  more-or-leas  hydrated  cement.     Theo- 
n^cally,  the  lai^ e  stone  particles  and  also  the  aand  grains  should 
lie  as  closely  together  as  possible,  so  that  if  all  fragments  (suid 
incloded)  had  come  from  crushing  a  scdid  cube  of  stone,  tlieir 

reassembly  would  approach  the  cube's  original  volume,  density,  ' 

and  Btnm   resistanoe.    The  aim  in  proportioning,  therefore,  is 
f'Scient  r«combuiation. 

It  is  impossible  in  practice  to  obtain  the  doae  rearrange- 
Mient  and  interlocking  of  the  particke  that  is,  on  all  counts, 

deoiiKbk.     There  must   and  do  remain   between  them,  as  is       y^  \  —The  puddiDc^Mau 
\-igually  evident,  inter-particle  spaces  or  voids.    To  fill  spaces  or  iuueiurt  o!  oou.  reie 

vends  between  large  particles,  finer  materials  of  like  nature  and 

origin  are  chosen;  and  on  theoretical  grounds,  it  should  be  possible  by  measuring  Ihme  iatet- 
particle  spaoes — as,  for  instance,  by  pouring  measured  quantities  of  water  into  a  given  con- 
tainer filled  with  Btone  particles  until  the  container  can  hold  no  more^-to  add  a  quantity  of 
sand  to  tbe  stone  of  a  volume  equivalent  to  the  added  volume  of  water,  so  us  tu  render  the 
measure  almost  solidly  full  of  sand  and  stone  puticles,  or  rather,  of  stone  puticles  since  sand 
is  it«elf  disintegrated  rock. 

It  is  to  be  eipscted,  however,  as  is  evidenced  by  visual  magnification,  tbat  between  Ux- 
Rand  graiuB  must  he  other  and  smaller  inter-particle  spaces  in  great  number;  and  on  the  Uieo- 
rptical  bans  of  proportioning,  theae  should  be  filled  by  cement,  »o  that  tbe  entire  uieasuri' 
might  be  solidly  full  of  a  composite  which  would  clooely  approximate  natural  stone  in  t«xtur<', 
denatty,  and  streagUi.  But  this  ideal  is  not  attained,  partly  because  in  this  hypothe>u«  tbe  water 
necfwry  ior  reactuo  witii  cement  is  not  allotted  space,  and  ptutly  b«eauae  no  allowaoce  is 
made  for  tl»e  PBcesaary  soiface  coating  of  sand  and  stone  by  cement  and  water,  with  consequent 
diqiersitti  at  partidea.  Tbe  water  is  assuined  either  to  lie  in  inter-particle  (qmces  not  filled 
S3 
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by  cement  or  in  inter-particle  spaces  in  the  cement  itself,  or  else  to  be  negligible  in  quantity  and 
volume. 

The  foregoing  are  the  assumptions  on  which  the  void  theory  of  proportioning  is  based. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  these  assumptions  that  does  not  rely  on  false  premises,  so  that  the  whole 
void  theory  must  be  and  is  found  at  variance  with  practice,  particularly  when  subjected  to 
comparison  with  results  obtained  by  rough  field  procedure.  Yet  the  idea  behind  the  theory 
is  right,  for  it  suggests  by  inference  that  density  of  natural  stone  is  the  ideal  to  be  striven  for 
and  that  it  may  be  obtained:  (1)  by  using  a  maximum  quantity  of  natural  stone  in  fragments 
large  enough  to  possess  unimpaired  its  inherent  properties;  and  (2)  by  filling  in  the  inter- 
fragment  spaces  with  maximum  quantities  of  like  mineral  materials.  The  error  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  standard  thus  chosen  as  in  neglect  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  individual 
and  combinative  properties  of  the  several  substances  included  in  concrete,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  is  water,  both  as  a  space  occupier  as  well  as  in  its  chemical  and  phjnsical  actions 
with  cement  and  with  inert  aggregate.^  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  concrete  is  not 
concrete  without  water;  that  its  proportioning  is  equally  important  with  the  proportioning 
of  cement,  stone,  or  sand;  and  that  it  affects  by  its  quantity  the  proportions  of  the  other 
ingredients  that  may  be  placed  in  any  given  volume. 

8.  The  Strengtli  Elements  of  Concrete. — Any  concrete  will  have  as  an  upper  limit  of 
stress  resistance  the  properties  of  the  most  resistant  of  the  materials  entering  into  it.  These 
materials  are  usually  stone  and  sand,  with  some  strength  preference  in  favor  of  sand,  as  most 
sand  particles  are  individual  crystal  units  without  cementing  substance  between  them,  while 
natural  stone  is  an  aggregation  of  similar  particles,  built  up  in  one  way  or  another.  Since 
natural  stone  is  formed  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions  as  to  arrangement  of  particles, 
pressure,  etc.,  and  since  in  its  composite  nature,  it  is  closely  analagous  to  concrete,  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  ultimate  ideal  in  artificial  stone  made  by  the  admixture  of  sand,  stone,  and  water, 
with  Portland  cement.  Furthermore,  in  natural  stone  as  in  concrete,  the  weakest  element 
is  the  cementing  substance  which  lies  between  the  inert  grains,  for  in  each  material  this  is 
alterable  by  various  agents  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  less  inherent  strength  than  the  mineral 
particles  which  it  unites. 

4.  Proportioning  for  High-strength  Concretes. — From  the  above,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  mineral  grains  in  any  stone,  brought  about  through  compacting  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  a  film  of  cementing  material  (as  in  a  very  compact  sandstone),  the 
higher  will  be  its  strength.  In  the  same  way,  in  artificial  concretes,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  natural  stone  (or  of  analogous  mineral  matter)  and  the  less  the  quantity  of  cement,  consistent 
with  proper  coating  of  the  inert  materials,  the  greater  will  be  the  resulting  strength,  for  Portland 
cement  in  combination  with  water  is  the  weakest  element  of  this  cement-sand-stone  combina- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  should  be  further  remembered,  that  while  ground  Portland-cement 
clinker  (commercial  powdered  cement)  is  extremely  hard  and  of  great  inherent  strength,  the 
same  substance  in  combination  with  water  results  in  an  entirely  different  product  of  different 
chemical  nature  and  composition,  having  relatively  low  strength.  It  is,  therefore,  actually 
true  that  down  to  a  certain  limit,  the  less  cement  there  is  in  any  concrete  the  more  enduring 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheaper  will  be  that  concrete.  It  becomes,  then,  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  so  select  inert  materials  that  they  shall  by  their  properties  be  able  to  endow 
the  concrete  with  high  strength,  but  also  to  so  choose  their  proportions  that  they  shall  be.  a 
quantitative  maximum  in  the  mixture,  the  cement  functioning  in  minimum  quantities,  as 
an  adhesive  surface  coverer  and  as  a  void  filler. 

6u  Weakness  Due  to  Poor  Proportioning. — By  reason  of  the  remarkable  properties  of 
Portland  cement,  carelessness  in  proportioning  concrete  has  become  tacitly  accepted,  if  not 
permitted  and  sanctioned  practice.  Fairly  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  spite  of  gross 
carelessness;  and  this  has  brought  about  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  con- 
stnictorB,  that  practically  any  materials  in  any  proportions  in  combination  with  any  cement 

-«  chapter  on  **  Wftter*'  in  Sect.  1. 
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will  give  the  desired  results.  It  is  also  unfortunately  true,  that  in  first  results  and  appearance, 
Portland-cement  concrete,  even  when  of  inferior  materials  and  in  improper  proportions,  appears 
equal  to  that  properly  made;  but  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  defective  constructions 
which  are  being  brought  to  light  with  the  passage  of  time  is  bringing  about  an  awakening 
in  regard  to  the  causes  of  such  disintegrations.  Such  apparently  easy  successes  have  given 
rise  to  the  so-called  "arbitrary"  proportions  in  widespread  present  use,  but  in  probably  a 
majority  of  cases,  not  the  least  important  of  the  causes  which  result  in  ultimate  failure  is  the 
use  of  these  same  arbitrary,  "practical"  proportions,  which  actually  are  not  practical  in  one 
case  out  of  ten,  so  far  as  results  achieved  in  making  a  good  product  are  concerned. 

6.  Unit  of  Proportioning. — In  specifying  concrete  or  mortar  mixtures  a  unit  quantity  of 
cement  is  taken  as  a  base.  The  cubic  foot  is  the  usual  unit  of  quantity.  On  large  work  where 
overhead  bins  and  measuring-hoppers  are  provided,  the  cubic  yard  may  be  chosen.  In  general 
the  assumption  is  made  that  1  sack  of  cement  weighs  94  lb.;  that  it  is  )^  bbl.;  and  that  it 
occupies  1  cu-  ft.^ 

7.  Arbitrary  Proportions. — Despite  their  inadvisability  and  incorrectness,  arbitrary 
proportions  cannot  be  ignored.  With  the  cubic  foot  of  cement  as  a  unit,  these  proportions 
are  commonly  described  as  1:2:4  or  1:3:6  or  1:4:8  or  some  other  easily  remembered  ratio, 
expressed  in  terms  of  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  respectively,  to  the  unit  volume  of  cement. 

Evil  as  is  such  arbitrary  choosing  of  proportions,  when  such  proportions  are  rendered 
still  further  indefinite  by  inaccurate  measurement  of  materials,  the  composition  of  the  resulting 
concrete  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  to  an  extent  that  gives  a  new  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
Portland  cement.  It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  on  test,  and  confirmed  by  examination  of 
the  resulting  concrete,  that  measurement  of  materials  in  the  usual  manner  by  wheelbarrows  or 
shovelfuls,  may  bring  about  variations  of  from  100  to  200%  in  actual  proportion  of  material 
delivered  to  the  concrete  batch.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  sand.  Since  sand 
occupies  at  least  one-third  of  the  volume  of  any  concrete,  and  as  the  density  and  stress  resistance 
of  the  mixture  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  sand  present,  the  variations  introduced 
through  change  of  grading  attendant  on  supplies  from  diflPerent  localities,  or  through  change 
in  moisture  content,  will  be  seen  to  be  very  serious.  It  is  all  too  true  that  in  commercial  work, 
a  supposedly  1:2:4  concrete  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  1  : 4  : 8  or  1  : 5  : 9  or  even  worse,  or  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  1 : 1 : 2,  or  other  combinations  in  indefinite  number,  with  a  corresponding 
increase   of  unreliability  and  cement  cost. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  inert  materials  of  concrete  has  surfaces 
and  voids  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  combination  of  any  two  is  peculiar  to  them  alone.  A  change 
in  either  material  must,  therefore,  result  in  new  relations,  with  change  in  the  burden  imposed 
on  the  cement,  which  (in  combination  with  water)  must  function  both  as  an  adhesive,  as  a 
surface  cover,  and  as  a  void  filler.  Regardless  of  the  apparent  sanction  generally  given  to  the 
use  of  arbitrary  proportions  in  making  concrete  and  to  the  apparent  expediting  of  work  by 
slap-dash  measurement,  this  practice  should  be  prohibited  on  all  work  above  that  of  the  most 
ordinary  grade. 

H.  C.  Johnson  in  "What  is  a  1 : 2  :4  Ck)ncrete7"'  states  that  with  maintenance  of  strict 
proportions  with  different  materials,  the  cement  demanded  will  range  from  100  to  130  bags — 
a  variation  of  4.5%  in  a  definite  quantity  of  concrete.  The  table  on  page  66  summarizes  the 
results  of  his  experiments. 

8.  Proportioning  by  Void  Determinations. — For  reasons  given  in  Art.  2  proportioning 
materials  by  void  determinations  is  obsolescent  practice,  not  to  be  more  countenanced  than 
that  of  arbitrary  proportions,  which  it  resembles.  The  determination  of  voids  may  give  a  rough 
indication  as  to  the  inter-particle  spaces  existing  in  any  fine  or  coarse  aggregate,  but  it  does  not 

^  A  number  of  authorities  have  approved  the  adoption  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  of  cement  to  the  barrel.  This  value  is 
more  nearly  exact  and  gives  100  lb.  of  cement  to  the  cubic  foot  or  0.95  cu.  ft.  per  sack.  One  standard  sack,  however, 
may  be  and  usually  is  considered  as  1  cu.  ft. 

*  Concrete  and  ConttructioncU  Engineering  (London),  Feb.,  1915. 
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afford  a  basia  on  which  to  proportion  the  materials.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  broken  stone  contains 
40%  of  voids,  the  void  basis  of  proportioning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Ho  cu.  ft.  of  sand 
should  be  added  in  order  to  fill  these  spaces,  i.e.,  to  bring  the  mass  up  to  approximate  solidity; 
and  that  if  this  quantity  of  sand  in  turn  contains  35%  of  voids,  that  ^J^oo  X  Ho  cu.  ft.  of 
cement  should  be  added  (plus  a  certain  arbitrary  percentage  for  coating  sand  and  stone  sur- 
faces) to  give  to  the  mass  actual  solidity. 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  method  is  partially  due  to  the  variation  in  voids  in  sand  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  this  variation  being  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  difference  of  30%  in  the 
amount  of  cement  required.  The  following  table  shows  variation  in  voids  due  to  difference 
in  moisture  alone.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  for  sand  in  a  loose  condition  and  the  differences 
would  be  still  greater  if  the  dry  sand  had  been  shaken  and  tamped.  It  is  evident  that  the 
method  of  proportioning  by  voids  is  valueless  unless  the  sand  is  in  the  same  state  of  compact- 
ness when  mixed  in  concrete  as  it  is  when  the  void  test  is  made. 

Physical  Characteribtics  of  Concrete  Aoobeoates^ 
(For  aggregates  in  loose  condition) 


Voids  (aggre- 
gate contain- 
ing  natural 
moisture) 

Voids 
(aggre- 
gate 
dry, 

/C 

43 

Weight     (lb.   per 

cu.  ft.,  aggregate 

containing  natural 

moisture) 

82 

1  Weight  (lb.  per 
'  cu.  ft.,  aggre- 
gate dry) 

95 

^  moisture 
in  moist 
Aggregate 

Specific 
grav- 
ity of 
stone 

Average  of  4  good  concrete 

53 

1 
5            2.65 

sands. 

Long  Island  washed  gravel 

36 

•    • 

106 

,    , 

2.65 

graded  ^i  in.  to  1^  in. 

1 

Commercial     ^-in.     lime- 

44 

•      a 

97 

2.80 

stone. 

Commercial    1  *'2-in.    lime- 

46 

•      • 

95 

2.80 

stone. 

Trap  rock,  graded  ^^  in.  to" 

44 

•   • 

103 

.    . 

2.95 

IH  in-                                  1 

1 

' 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  proportions  obtained  by  void  determinations  do  not  hold.  As 
soon  as  water  is  added  to  sand,  stone,  and  cement,  very  different  physical  relations  are  effective 
from  those  that  previously  existed.  The  particles  of  cement  and  the  finer  particles  of  sand  are 
necessarily  dispersed  by  the  water  which  coats  and  lies  between  them;  the  larger  particles  of 
sand  are  dispersed  by  this  thin  mortar  of  cement,  fine  sand,  and  water;  and  the  finer  and  larger 
stones  in  turn  are  dispersed  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  like  combination  of  the  finer  materials. 
\3  pointed  out  in  Art.  2,  this  fact  is  made  very  e\'ident  by  the  examination  of  the  fractured  sur- 
face of  any  concrete.  No  matter  whether  the  surface  examined  is  in  the  gross,  showing  large 
particles  of  stone,  or  whether  it  is  magnified  to  make  visible  the  ver>'  fine  particles  of  sand 
and  cement,  the  same  dispersion  will  be  found  to  obtain,  offering  visual  evidence,  confirmed 
by  test,  as  to  the  necessary  inaccuracy  of  void  determinations  as  a  basis  of  proportioning. 

This  may  be  made  evident  by  a  simple  illustration.  Assume  a  vessel  containing  a  given 
number  of  small  spheres  of  varying  sizes  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  sand  and  cement 
grains.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  spheres  fill  the  measure,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  may  be 
added  without  disturbing  their  inter-relations.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  assumed  that  these  spheres 
will  remain  in  surface  contact  one  with  another  e\'en  after  the  addition  of  water.  If,  however, 
the  same  spheres  be  put  into  a  larger  vessel  and  an  additional  quantity  of  water  added,  filling 
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this  vessel,  then,  if  the  mixture  is  uniform  (which  is  the  condition  assumed  to  exist  in  mortar 
and  in  concrete),  these  spheres  must  be  dispersed  and  be  out  of  surface  contact  one  with  another. 
This  represents  in  exaggerated  illustration,  but  not  in  exaggerated  degree  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  commercial  concretes,  dispersion  therein  being  progressive  from  the  finest  particles 
to  the  largest,  each  successive  grade  assisting  in  the  dispersion  of  the  size  next  laiger,  with 
resultant  increased  demand  for  cement  and  corresponding  weakening  of  the  mass. 

Rather  than  proportion  strictly  on  the  basis  of  voids,  therefore,  a  better  way  is  first  to 
grade  the  aggregates,  both  coarse  and  fine,  by  sieve  analyses.  In  this  way,  the  voids  are  taken 
cognizance  of,  though  in  a  different  way.  A  combination  of  materials  may  then  be  made  such 
as  to  give  a  mixture  containing  these  materials  in  greatest  quantities.  The  proportions  of 
aggregates  in  this  mixture  having  been  determined,  the  amount  of  cement  required  will  then 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  strength  needed  or  the  degree  of  imperviousness  required  of  the 
concrete.  It  can  be  approximately  estimated  by  determining  the  percentage  of  voids  in  the 
mass,  but  on  account  of  the  errors  introduced  through  the  establishment  of  new  conditions  by 
the  introduction  of  water,  this  latter  assumption  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  checked  on 
actual  mixtures. 

9.  Proportioning  by  Mechanical  Analysis. — ^Although  the  foregoing  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  inter-particle  spaces  or  voids,  it  properly  should  be  termed  '^  proportioning  by  mechanical 
analysis."  Such  proportioning  is  recombination  after  analyses  are  made  by  passing  representa- 
tive samples  of  the  inert  materials  through  successive  sizes  of  standard-mesh  screens;  noting 
the  quantity  passing  and  the  quantity  retained  on  each  screen;  and  plotting  these  as  a  curve, 
with  sizes  of  screen  openings  as  abscissae  and  percentages  of  material  passing  as  ordinates 
(see  Art.  32,  Sect.  1).  By  this  procedure  a  more  or  less  regular  curve  will  be  obtained  for 
the  sand  and  for  the  stone;  and  its  variation  from  a  predetermined  curve,  such  as  that  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Fuller,^  or  that  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,'  may  be  deter- 
mined. The  deficiencies  of  one  material,  therefore,  can  be  balanced  against  the  advantages  of 
another;  and  by  proper  combination  of  the  two,  as  determined  from  this  curve,  a  determina- 
tion may  be  had  as  to  the  proper  proportions  of  the  several  materials.  A  few  trials  will  give  a 
very  close  approximation;  and  if  the  quaUties  of  the  several  materials  are  maintained  to  sample 
throughout  the  work,  these  proportions  may  be  safely  followed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  character  of  the  materials  will  change  more  or  less  throughout  the  job,  so  that  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  continuously  check  the  several  shipments  of  materials  as  they  go  into  the  work ; 
and  if  they  vary  seriously  from  the  established  standard,  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  concrete 
in  accordance  with  variations  noted  by  repetitions  of  the  processes  before  noted. 

10.  Proportioning  by  Maximum  Density  Tests. — A  direct  test  which  reproduces  actual 
conditions  is  always  preferable  to  an  indirect  test  based  on  assumptions  subject  to  variation. 
The  result  desired  in  proportioning  concrete  is  a  mixture  of  maximum  density,  and  the  most 
direct  means  to  this  end  is  the  testing  of  trial  mixtures.  These  are  best  made  with  concrete, 
or  the  coarse  aggregate  may  be  omitted  and  the  mortar  alone  used.  The  latter  method,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  representative,  as  in  this  case  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate  must  bo 
determined  and  the  concrete  so  proportioned  that  the  mortar  will  fill  the  voids  in  the  gravel 
or  the  stone,  with  a  certain  arbitrary  excess,  thus  introducing  an  element  of  error.  As  a  factor 
of  safety,  the  amount  of  mortar  should  exceed  the  voids  in  the  gravel  or  stone  about  10  5c* 
Nevertheless,  this  method  has  some  justification  as  the  percentage  of  voids  in  coarse  aggregate 
is  less  variable  than  in  sand,  and  also  because  an  error  in  determining  them  has  less  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  cement  used. 

In  proportioning  by  trial  mixtures,  definite  quantities  of  the  materials  in  proportions  first 
determined  by  mechanical  analysis  are  mixed  with  a  requisite  quantity  of  water  and  are  put  in 
a  metal  cylinder  about  1  ft.  long  by  about  \}^in.ui  diameter,  and  tamped.  The  volume  they 
occupy  is  then  determined  by  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder.     'Wlien  this  has  been 

>  See  "Concrete,  PUin  and  R«nforcc<i/'  by  Tatlor  and  Thompson. 
<  See  BuU.  58,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washinston,  D.  C. 
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determioed  the  mixture  is  removed  from  the  cylinder,  the  Utter  cleaned  and  e,  new  mixture  made 
and  tried  out  in  the  same  way,  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  proportions  of  sand,  stone  and  ce- 
ment, but  with  the  quantity  of  water  constant.  Very  soon  a  mixture  which  will  give  the  least 
volume  for  any  given  quantity  of  materials  will  be  found  and  this  mixture  will  give  the  densest, 
moat  impervious  and  strongest  concrete  with  those  materials. 

This  is  known  as  a  mixture  of  maximiim  dentily,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  inconvenient  for  use 
in  ordinary  concrete  work,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  stone  that  it  ia  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  difficult  to  work.  To  make  it  freer-working,  more  aand  is  generally  added; 
and,  although  something  of  strength  and  density  is  BacriHced  by  so  doing,  the  advantages  of 
easy  working  and  increased  compactness  in  forms  probably  compensates  for  disadvantages 
arising  directly  from  any  impropriety  of  proportions. 

Proportioning  by  maximum  density  is  very  readily  applied  in  the  field,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  an  iron  pail  and  a  pair  of  scales.  Proportions  can  be  determined  for  the  concrete,  without 
the  use  of  a  laboratory  apparatus  or  any  unusual  equipment,  by  weighing  out  the  materials, 
having  due  care  that  the  sand  is  reasonably  dry  so  that  too  great  volumetric  errors  may  not  be 
introduced,  and  then  mixing  them  in  the  pail  until  a  mi^iturc  of  maximum  density  is  obtained. 
All  tests  are  useless,  however,  unless  the  determined  proportions  apply  to  every  batch  mixed 
and  placed  in  forms. 

11.  Checkdiig  Materials  on  the  Job.' — When  the  materials  used  on  the  job  are  from  the 
same  sources  as  those  tested  and  from  which  tests  the  proportions  to  be  uaed  were  determined, 
it  is  a  ample  matter  to  check  up  their  qualities.  Sand  and  stone 
from  the  same  source  do  not  vary  much  in  quality,  except  in  so  far 
as  quality  is  influenced  by  size  of  particles.  Having  once  established 
by  t«st  the  suitability  of  sand  and  stone  for  any  grade  of  concrete 
and  having  determined  the  proper  proportions  in  which  to  use 
them  to  attain  a  certain  desired  result,  it  is  only  necessary  there- 
after to  see  that  the  size,  grading,  and  proportions  of  these  ma- 
terials are  reasonably  constant  to  insure  uniform  quality  of  con- 
crete. Such  a  check  on  size  and  grading  should  be  bad  on  each 
and  every  shipment  of  materia!  and  ia  easily  obtained  with  a  small 
Bet  of  sieves,  or  in  the  case  of  sand,  which  is  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant material,  by  means  of  a  self-contained  sand  t«ster  (see  Fig.  2). 

The  regular  and  systematic  testing  of  the  size  of  the  aggregates 
gives  data  which  will  permit  the  engineer  to  tell  without  further 
testa,  whether  the  aggregates  will  produce  a  better  or  poorer  con- 
crete than  that  produced  by  the  original  or  standard  sample.  This 
fact  is  baaed  on  the   well-established  principle  that,  other  things 

b^ng   equal,   the   abrogate  whose    granulometric-analyais  curve    TMter-^poriableii 

most  nearly  approaches  the  line  of  maximum  density  will  pro-  i^Sd*"*  "™''"'""'  »"'3™"  <>• 
duce  the  beat  concrete.    This  makes  it  possible  to  determine  with 

reasonable  certainty  which  of  two  sands  of  the  same  kind  and  from  the  same  aource,  but 
differing  only  in  fineness,  will  make  the  better  concrete. 

To  illustrate:  Concrete  ia  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  locality.  Thereare  to  be  heavy  machin- 
ery foundations  and  thick  building  foundation  walls  and  footings  below  grade,  with  rein- 
forced superstructure.  The  engineer  in  charge  secures  samples  of  the  available  concrete  aggre- 
gates, both  fine  and  coarae,  and  sends  them  to  the  laboratory  for  test.  The  tests  show  that 
although  the  beat  available  sand  haa  a  strength  in  1  : 3  mortar  only  70%  of  that  of  standard 
Ottawa  sand,  yet  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1:1?^:  3?^  with  the  cement  and  coarse  aggregates 
to  be  used,  the  resulting  concrete  haa  a  coiiiprensivc  strength  of  2600  lb.  per  aq.  in.  at  28  days. 
Other  proportions  give  higher  and  luwnr  strengths,  ile|M'nding  on  their  riehno&i,  but  aa  the 

>CB*PHaHaDd  Johhuh:  Bmi.  Rtc..  June  12,  19,20,  1915. 
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design  of  the  structure  requires  concrete  having  an  ultimate  strength  of  2500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
the  1:1^:  3^  proportion  is  used.  For  the  foundations  and  footings,  the  designs  being  based 
on  an  ultimate  strength  of  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  concrete,  the  proportion  of  1  :  2^  :  4f  2« 
which  gave  in  the  test  a  compressive  strength  of  1550  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  is  chosen.  Under  the 
present  standard  method  of  specifying  sand,  this  particular  sand  could  not  have  been  used  in 
concrete. 

Among  the  tests  advantageously  made  in  the  field  on  a  sand  are  granulometric-analysis 
charts  made  with  the  sand  tester  (Fig.  2).  This  sand  tester  has  five  screens  having  6,  10, 
20,  35,  and  65  meshes  per  in.  Each  screen  in  succession  has  openings  one-half  the  width  of 
the  openings  in  the  preceding  screen.  The  charts  are  averaged  and  a  special  guide  chart  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  on  the  job.  In  making  up  this  guide  chart  a  permissible 
variation  of  about  2.5%  each  way  from  the  mean  of  the  tests  made  on  the  sample,  is  allowed. 
A  copy  of  this  chart  is  sent  to  the  job  and  a  copy  kept  in  the  office  files. 

As  the  sand  arrives  on  the  job  the  inspector,  or  some  one  designated  by  the  superintendent, 
makes  tests  with  the  sand  tester  and  compares  the  resulting  chart  with  the  guide  chart.  If  the 
results  show  greater  variation  than  is  permissible — ^particularly  if  they  show  the  sand  to  be 
finer  than  shown  on  the  guide  chart — ^then  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  one  who  supplies 
the  sand. 

By  this  method  the  quality  of  the  aggregates  is  recognized  and  provided  for  in  the  selection 
of  proportions  for  the  concrete,  and  enough  cement  is  used  to  produce  the  desired  qualit3^ 
In  this  way  the  uncertainty  which  is  attendant  upon  separately  testing  each  of  the  three 
materials,  and  predicting  therefrom  the  quality  of  the  concrete  resulting  from  their  combina- 
tion, is  eliminated.  The  time  required  for  testing  the  combination  is  no  greater  than  that 
required  for  testing  any  one  of  the  materials.^ 

12.  Proportions  and  the  Measurement  of  Materials. — Proportioning  always  involves 
measurement  of  materials.  Even  with  the  most  exact  determinations  of  proportions,  if  measure- 
ment of  materials  in  the  field  is  inexact  and  variable,  concrete  so  made  will  necessarily  be  a 
substance  of  extremely  uncertain  value.  Furthermore,  so  long  as  there  is  prevalent  a  tendency 
to  use  excess  water,  even  the  most  exact  measurement  of  stone,  sand,  and  cement  may  be 
nullified.  Those  who  seek  the  best  results  must  use  the  utmost  care  not  only  in  the  initial 
determination  of  the  proper  proportions,  but  also  in  the  measurement  of  the  quantities  of 
each  material  employed,  and  in  checking  the  qualities  of  the  materials  that  come  on  the 
work.  There  will  be  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of  concrete  as  at- 
tention is  more  generally  paid  to  these  matters. 

13.  Proportioning  Bank-run  Gravel. — It  is  often  questioned  whether  or  not  a  natural 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  as  taken  from  the  bank  is  suitable  for  concrete  work.  Inherently 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  this  material,  provided  it  is  not  contaminated  by  impurities, 
but  the  proportions  of  the  several  grades  of  sand  and  gravel  in  any  bank  are  extremely  uncertain 
and  variable.  Taking  bank-run  gravel  and  mixing  it  with  cement  in  the  proportions  of  1  part 
of  cement  to  6  of  gravel  is  not  in  any  sense  equivalent  to  1  part  of  cement,  2  of  sand  and  4  of 
screened  gravel,  or  to  1  of  cement,  1)^  of  sand  or  4}^  of  screened  gravel,  or  any  other  equivalent 
summation. 

Gravel  of  itself,  if  of  proper  quality,  makes  a  most  excellent  concrete,  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  crushed  stone.  Sand  in  bank-run  gravel  is  often  of  excellent  qualities  equal 
in  every  way  to  that  taken  from  large  deposits  of  exclusively  fine  material.  However,  if  bank- 
run  gravel  is  to  be  used,  the  relative  proportions  of  sand  and  gravel  must  first  be  determined 
by  a  series  of  tests  on  representative  samples  in  sufficient  number  so  that  the  average  of  the  bank 
may  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy.  These  materials  may  then  be  combined  with  cement, 
preferably  by  proportioning  for  maximum  density.  After  proportions  are  determined  in  thi.s 
way,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  use  a  bank-nm  gravel  as  it  comes.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may 

>  Sec  r.  M.  rHiPM^N:  "Speri6rtttioiM  f..r  Conrri'te  .\i?i?nKnies/'     Proc*.  Am.  Soc.  Te«t.  Mat.,  1916. 
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be  found  necessary  in  some  cases  to  screen  out  the  finer  materials  from  the  coarse  and  recombine 
them  in  proper  proportions,  the  defining  limits  between  gravel,  sand,  and  other  grades  of 
materials  being  as  stated  in  Art.  16,  Sect.  1. 

This  method  of  screening  and  recombination  is  always  cumbersome  and  except  on  ex- 
perimental or  very  large  scales,'  impossible  of  putting  into  effective  practice.  In  other  cases, 
after  existing  proportions  of  the  several  grades  have  been  determined  as  above,  a  measured 
quantity  of  sand,  or  of  gravel,  or  of  broken  stone  of  a  size  or  sizes  lacking  in  the  bank  may  be 
added  to  the  pit-run  gravel,  the  quantities  to  be  added  having  been  determined  by  test.  In 
this  way,  the  deficiencies  of  pit-run  can  be  overcome  by  addition  of  other  substances  readily  at 
hand,  or  of  certain  of  the  screened-out  portions  of  the  bank  itself.  Only  in  these  ways,  how- 
ever, can  certainty  as  to  proportions  be  secured;  and  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that 
frequent  tests  should  be  made  during  progress  of  the  work  to  insure  uniformity. 

Furthermore,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  make  certain  that  silt  in  detrimental 
quantities,  or  loam,  are  not  present  in  bank-run  gravel.  Sand  pits  are  less  likely  to  contain 
injurious  quantities  of  silty  materials  than  are  gravel  pits,  by  reason  of  the  latter  being  the 
bottom  of  an  old  stream  bed  or  a  like  deposit,  with  all  materials  held  therein,  just  as  they  chanced 
to  be  when  the  waters  receded.  Furthermore,  natural  disintegration  at  the  surface,  with  organic 
additions,  affects  the  quality  of  the  material.     Stripping  away  top  layers  is  too  often  omitted. 

14.  Proportioning  Crusher-run  Stone. — The  statements  made  with  respect  to  pit-run 
gravel  apply  in  lesser  degree  to  crusher-run  stone.  Different  stones  crush  in  different  ways 
with  consequent  variation  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  fine  material  incident  to  the 
process.  The  softer  stones  give  a  larger  yield  of  fine  materials  than  the  harder  ones;  and  often 
much  of  the  very  fine  material  is  of  a  character  unsuited  to  use  in  concrete.  This  applies  es- 
pei*ially  to  limestone,  inasmuch  as  limestone  has  a  flaky  fracture  in  its  fine  particles,  making  the 
particles  very  friable  and  rendering  the  adhesion  of  cement  difficult,  so  that  concrete  made  with 
such  material  is  pervious  and  of  low  strength. 

Furthermore,  where  there  are  excessive  fines  in  crushed  rock  materials,  some  of  these  fines 
are  merely  impalpable  dust.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  cement  to  properly  coat  particles^  of 
this  size,  as  the  dust  particles  then  approach  in  fineness  the  cement  particles.  With  this  very 
fine  material  in  large  proportions,  a  considerable  source  of  weakness  is  thus  introduced  into 
concrete,  inasmuch  as  these  materials  cannot  be  covered  by  cement. 

The  use  of  crusher-run  materials  of  undetermined  size  and  grading,  therefore,  introduces 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  making  of  concrete,  which  should  not  be  permitted.  The 
course  to  pursue  is  similar  to  that  indicated  for  the  use  of  bank-run  gravel — i.e.,  adequate 
samples  of  the  crushed  materials  should  be  taken;  the  proportions  and  size  of  fine  and  coarse 
materials  determined  by  mechanical  analyses;  the  mixture  of  maximum  density  obtained;  and 
the  proportions  noted  of  each  of  the  several  materials  required  to  produce  this  mixture.  Then, 
either  by  screening  or  by  diluting  the  crusher  run  with  screened  materials  or  with  extraneous 
materials,  concrete  of  proper  quality  can  be  more  nearly  assured. 

16.  Proportioning  Blast-furnace  Slag  and  Cinders. — It  is  difficult  to  proportion  for 
maximum  density  when  blast-furnace  slag  or  cinders  are  used  as  aggregate.  This  difficulty 
arises  largely  because  of  the  porosity  of  these  two  materials,  cinders  being  especially  absorptive 
of  water.  A  rough  approximation  as  to  proportions  can  be  had  with  blast-furnace  slag  but  with 
cinders  it  is  probably  better  not  to  attempt  to  secure  accurate  proportioning,  inasmuch  as  the 
use  of  cinder  concretes  is  so  restricted  and  their  strength  and  impermeability  are  so  low,  as  to 
render  any  increase  obtainable  by  refinement  of  methods  of  secondary  importance.  Further 
reference  as  to  the  quality  of  these  two  materials  will  also  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  ''  Aggre- 
gates''  in  Sect.  1. 

16.  Proportioning  Water. — ^Last  but  not  least  is  the  question  of  proportioning  water  in 
concrete.  This  is  often  given  so  little  thought  as  to  make  it  considered  of  either  minor  or  no 
importance  but  it  can  be  authoritatively  stated  that  the  strength  of  any  concrete  mixture  is  as 
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dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  water  contained  as  it  is  upon  the  proportions  of  any  or  all  of 
the  other  materials. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  definitely  known  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  proper  proportions 
of  water.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  quantity  depends  both  upon  the  demands  of  the 
cement  and  also  upon  the  character  of  aggregate  employed,  upon  the  surfaces  to  be  covered,  and 
the  voids  to  be  filled.  Research  has  been  recently  directed  to  these  lines  with  highly  important 
results. 

17.  Success  in  Proportioning. — For  success  in  proportioning,  not  only  must  the  original 
test  determinations  be  right,  and  the  specifications  provide  proper  authority  for  their  enforce- 
ment, but  these  powers  must  be  exercised  and  a  rigid  compliance  compelled.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  use  in  tests,  and  specifications  are  empty  words. 

BOXING,  TRANSPORTING,  AND  PLACING  CONCRETE 

18.  Mixing  Concrete. — Although  with  careful  superintendence  hand-mixing  will  give  good 
results,  machine-mixed  concrete  is  usually  of  more  uniform  quality  than  that  mixed  by  hand, 
and  is  less  expensive — except,  of  course,  where  the  quantity  of  concrete  is  so  small  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  expense  of  purchasing  or  renting  a  mixer.  The  engineer  should  preferably  reserve  the 
right  to  permit  hand-mixing  if  practically  unavoidable,  but  this  method  of  mixing  should  be 
resorted  to  only  when  machineiy  is  unobtainable  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  start  work  on  a 
large  job  before  the  machinery  has  arrived. 

Some  contractors  mix  the  materials  dry  until  a  imiform  color  is  secured  and  then  add  the 
water.  Others  put  the  material  and  the  water  into  the  mixer  at  once.  Either  way  can  pro- 
duce good  results,  except  in  hand-mixing,  where  the  mixing  of  the  cement  and  the  sand  in  the 
dry  state  is  the  general  and  better  practice. 

The  strength  of  concrete  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  of  mixing,  and 
much  care  is  needed  in  this  part  of  the  work.  No  matter  how  suitable  for  the  purpose  the 
materials  and  proportions  of  the  same  may  be,  insufficient  mixing  will  result  in  inferior  con- 
crete.    Time  of  mixing  is  treated  in  Art.  236,  Sect.  3,  and  in  Art.  12,  Sect.  5. 

The  greatest  care  should  also  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that  the  specified  amounts  of  the 
materials  go  into  each  batch  of  concrete.  For  measuring  concrete  aggregates,  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  use  the  common  form  of  contractor's  wheelbarrow  because  the  loads  vary  consider- 
ably with  the  variation  in  the  heaping  of  the  barrow.  Special  barrows  constructed  with  sides 
nearly  vertical  can  be  obtained  which  will  give  the  required  amount  when  level  full.  The 
proper  measuring  of  materials  is  discussed  in  Art.  23e,  Sect.  3. 

19.  Amount  of  Water  to  be  Used  in  Mixing  Concrete. — Sufficient  water  should  be  used 
in  mixing  to  obtain  a  concrete  of  sufficiently  mushy  consistency  to  be  readily  puddled.  In  re- 
inforced work  the  amount  of  water  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  mixed  concrete  into  a  flowing 
paste  that  will  flow  readily  around  the  reinforcing  steel  and  require  only  light  tamping  or  pud- 
dling to  bring  the  mass  to  a  homogeneous  condition.  A  slight  excess  of  water  is  preferable  to 
not  enough,  but  there  should  not  be  any  appreciable  quantity  of  free  water  present.  Concrete 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  water  if  pools  are  immediately  formed  on  top  of  the  concrete  when 
deposited  in  the  forms.  Although  the  quantity  of  water  needed  in  different  batches  will  vary 
occasionally  because  of  the  condition  of  the  materials,  the  amount  to  use  can  be  regulated  best 
by  measurement.  A  tank  with  a  float  fastened  to  an  indicator  on  the  outside  is  easily  con- 
structed in  connection  with  a  concrete  mixer.  The  effect  of  consistency  on  strength  of  concrete 
is  discussed  in  Art.  9,  Sect.  5.  For  harmful  effects  from  the  use  of  excess  water,  see  chapter  on 
"Water"  in  Sect.  1. 

The  general  t3rpe8  of  mixers  are  described  in  Art.  22,  Sect.  3. 

20.  Transporting  Concrete. — The  transportation  of  concrete  is  not  only  an  engineering 
problem,  often  of  first  magnitude,  hut  as  a  physical  operation  it  is  of  prime  importance  in  its 
effect  on  the  qualities  of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  which  transportation  and  transports- 
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lion  equipment  arc  an  incident.  Briefly,  the  transportation  system  must  be  such:  (1)  that  the 
time  interval  elapsed  between  reception  of  concrete  and  its  delivery  to  forms  will  not  cause  it 
to  dry,  or  to  take  initial  set;  (2)  that  the  system  shall  be  tight,  so  that  more  fluid  portions  may 
not  be  lost  in  transit;  (3)  that  the  mode  of  transit  shall  not  promote  separation  of  ingredients; 
(4)  that  the  delivery  shall  be  approximately  continuous,  so  that  mixtures  of  varying  composition 
may  not  be  caused  by  stoppage  and  settling;  (5)  that  it  shall  be  efficient,  rapid  and  economical. 
In  this  summary  of  principles,  the  order  of  importance  is  such  as  to  emphasize  quality  of  pro- 
duct delivered,  as  well  as  cheapness. 

The  varied  and  various  appliances  for  the  delivery  of  mixed  concrete  to  forms  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  Sect.  3  on  ''Construction  Plant."  To  each  individual  need  must  be 
applied  such  means  as  careful  analysis  and  study  indicate,  so  correlated  and  systematized 
that  the  ends  desired  will  best  be  served.  In  the  proper  selection  of  transportation  plant,  per- 
sonal experience  and  judgment  enter  as  factors  of  such  importance  that,  on  large  operations  in 
particular,  profit  or  loss  may  depend  wholly  on  them.  In  default  of  these,  a  safe  rule  is  to  study 
methods  and  equipment  used  on  operations  of  like  character,  either  by  first-hand  inspection 
or  in  printed  reports;  to  supplement  information  so  obtained  by  advice  from  those  who  have 
had  direct  experience;  and  to  so  adjust  and  modify  the  w&ys  and  means  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going as  to  suit  them  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation. 

21.  Depositing  Concrete  in  Forms. — Responsibility  for  the  character  and  quality  of  con- 
crete does  not  end  with  ita  arrival  at  the  forms.  Depositing,  or  placement  in  forms  is  also  an 
operation  of  prime  importance  and  its  conduct  is  governed  by  elementary  principles  which  are 
similar  to  those  that  govern  the  transporting  of  concrete.  These  principles,  directed  toward 
securing  quality  with  economy,  are:  (1)  that  the  concrete  shall  be  continuously  and  evenly 
placed  in  forms;  (2)  that  it  shall  not  be  deposited  continuously  in  one  spot,  with  lateral  flow 
and  (in  wet  concretes)  gravity  separation  of  lighter,  more  fluid  portions  from  those  that  are 
heavier;  (3)  that  it  shall  not  be  deposited  in  forms  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote  dissociation 
or  segregation  of  the  component  materials;^  (4)  that  so  far  as  possible,  forms  shall  be  continu- 
ously filled  without  stoppage,  to  prevent  laitance,  or  stoppage  planes;  (5)  that  before  new  concrete 
is  deposited  on  concrete  which  has  set,  special  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  secure  union  between 
the  two;  (6)  that  concrete  shall  be  so  deposited  as  to  minimize  the  entraining  of  air;  (7)  that  con- 
crete shall  be  joggled  in  the  forms  or  that  forms  shall  be  tapped  on  the  outside  after  filling,  suffi- 
ciently to  expel  a  considerable  portion  of  entrained  air;  (8)  that  puddling  and  tamping  shall 
be  done  sufficient  to  bring  about  close  filling  of  forms,  and  close  contact  with  reinforcement; 
(9)  that  larger  aggregate  shaU  be  spaded  away  from  forms  at  the  concrete  rises,  permitting  a 
dense  mortar  coat  and  smooth  finish  at  the  exterior  surface  of  the  casting;  (10)  that  uncombined 
concrete  shall  not  be  deposited  through  water;  (11)  that  concrete  remixed  or  retempered  after 
initial  set  shall  not  be  deposited  in  forms;  and  (12)  that  no  concrete  shall  be  deposited  in  cold 
or  very  hot  weather  unless  special  and  adequate  precautions  are  taken. 

22.  ContinuouB  and  Even  Depositing  in  Forms. — The  temptation  is  very  great  to  localize 
delivery  of  concrete  at  one  point,  with  reliance  on  gravity  or  hoeing  for  distribution  to  other 
parts  of  a  form.  By  such  indulgence,  one  set-up  of  spout  or  barrow  runways  only  is  needed; 
and  by  adding  excess  water,  the  form  gets  filled  with  less  labor  than  where  movement  of  the 
spout,  or  movable  or  multiplication  of  runways  are  required.  There  are,  of  course,  forms  of 
such  section  and  dimensions  that  localized  delivery  is  both  permissible  and  advisable,  but  where 
the  form  is  long  and  high,  localized  delivery  brings  about  a  stratification  or  banding  that  not 
only  mars  the  appearance  of  the  wall,  but  also  provides  fault  planes  along  which  seepage  and 
disintegration  may  proceed. 

Furthermore,  bearing  in  mind  the  harsh  nature  and  heavy  weight  of  concrete,  the  difficulty 
of  manual  spreading  in  forms  of  concrete  dumped  on  one  spot  creates  a  tendency  to  the  use  of 
freer-flowing  mixtures,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  certain  degree  of  flow  may  be  brought  about 

1  See  N.  C.  Johnson:  Sng,  Ree.t  Dec.  4,  11  and  18,  1915. 
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by  the  addttion  of  water  gives  rise  to  the  use  of  water  in  excess  quantities  in  an  attempt  t<> 
further  accelerate  the  pladng  operations.  (The  coiuequences  of  such  additions  are  treated  a* 
length  in  chapter  on  "Water"  in  Sect.  I.)  With  such  sloppy,  oroverwet  concretes,  but  littlr 
iniaginstion  is  needed  to  conceive  what  actually  happens  in  the  famiB.  The  more  fluid  por- 
tions flowing  off  from  the  delivery  mound  can;  with  them  much  of  the  cement,  together  with 
the  lighter  portions  of  «and,  and  611  the  loner  unoccupied  parts  of  the  form,  there  to  8olidir> 


Fin,  3. — "Soup"  ia  (ornu.  Fio.  4. — Looh  itons  lactioD — ths  top  of  the 

depovtins  btsp. 

In  a  chalky  mass  of  "laitancc"  in  which  is  embedded  much  cement  needed  by  the  stripped  afc- 
ftregate  left  higher  up.  If  materials  are  subsequently  dumped  into  this  "soup"  before  it  sets, 
xegregations  rmult  by  reason  of  the  several  materials  settling  through  this  fluid  in  the  order  of 
iheir  gravity. 

'    Cause  and  effect  are  shown  in  Pigs.  3  and  4.     The  cause  in  Fig.  3  is  a  knee-deep  puddle  of 
these  light  materials.     The  effect,  m  Fig.  4,  is  a  reservoir  wall  section  almost  devoid  of  cement 
and  sand — the  top  of  the  heap — while  sdjacent  to  it  is  a 
lower  section  that  can  be  chopped  like  chalk.' 

Knowing  the  procedures  to  be  avoided,  substitute  pro- 
cedures suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  evolved.  Local- 
ised delivery  brings  a  chain  of  evil  consequences.  Distribute<l 
delivery  avoids  these,  at  an  expense  only  slightly  greater. 
The  gain  in  quality,  endurance  and  value  is  worth  the  differ- 
ence in  first  cost. 

S3.  Coatinaons  D«po>)ting  to  Avoid  Stoppage  Planes. 

— Even  in    concretes  mixed  only  to  a  plastic  consistency, 

there  is  tendency  for  a  scum  of  light,  chalky  material  ("lait- 

ance")   to    rise.     The   greater  the   quantity   of   water,    the 

thicker  this  deposit,  which  also  is  aggravated  by  ailty  sand 

or  dusty  stone.    Such  a  deposit  at  the  top  of  a  foundation 

block  is  shown  in  ¥\%.  5.    Hie  scrolls  were  traced  by  a  lath, 

the  depth  of  deposit  being  about  ^  in.  and  the  thickness  of 

block  about  4  ft.    Concrete  waasubsequently  deposited  directly  on  tUslayer,  ssitisinthouaandi 

of  other  instances  daily,  but  in  all  of  them,  this  will  remain  as  a  plane  of  weakness,  ready  to  yield 

when  stress  of  proper  character  is  imposed.     Visual  evidence  of  such  yielding  is  furnished  hy 

seepage  of  water  and  disintegrations  starting  at  like  planes  in  concretes  on  every  hand. 

>  Bm  N.  C.  JomKih:  S<v.  B*e.,  Due.  30,  1918. 

D.  A.  Aaauii:  CimaiU.  April,  IBIT.    Ptk.  Am.  W.  Wlu.  Aaor  .  1S16. 
Ciu  Oatu»:  Pne.  Am.  Sm.  C.  G.,  April.  IBIT.  p.  MO. 
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24.  Bonding  Set  and  New  Concrete. — The  foregoing  is  closely  related  to  the  problem  of 
bonding  new  and  old  concrete  or,  more  properly,  set  concrete  and  concrete  subsequently  cast 
upon  it.  Recognizing  that  at  least  on  the  majority  of  concretes,  a  top  film  or  deposit  of  lait- 
ance  exists;  that  this  deposit  is  loose  in  texture  and  non-coherent;  and  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
hydrolized  cement,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  concrete  subsequently  placed  in  contact  with  it 
shall  adhere.  It  is  known  and  recognized  that  a  dust  film  on  stone  or  gravel  will  prevent  adhe- 
sion of  cement  and  it  must  no  less  be  expected  that,  a  like  film  on  solid  concrete,  often  multi- 
plied many  times  in  thickness,  will  have  like  effect.  Other  and  more  complicated  conditions 
also  affect  the  procurement  of  bond,  but  those  above  given  are  of  themselves  sufi&cient  to  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  many  attempts  (see  Art.  50,  Sect.  1). 

A  first  essential,  therefore,  in  procuring  bond  is  to  remove  this  separating  laitance  film, 
whether  the  set  concrete  is  hours  old,  or  years  old.  It  is  best  to  remove  at  least  Hm,  and  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  several  inches  before  clean,  sound  concrete  and  aggregates 
are  exposed.  This  surface  should  then  be  well  washed  and  preferably  soaked  with  clean  water, 
all  loose  material  being  removed.  A  wash  of  rich  neat  grout  well  scrubbed  in  with  clean  brushes 
will  provide  a  good  bedment;  and  before  this  has  set  or  dried,  the  new  concrete  should  be  depos- 
ited, a  first  thin  layer  being  tamped  into  place,  followed  by  the  full  deposition.  The  foregoing 
gives  better  guaranty  of  success  than  methods  usually  followed,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  drying  out  of  the  fresh  concrete  surface,  or  drying  or  setting  of  the  cement  wash  previous 
to  applying  and  ramming  the  first  layer  of  concrete,  or  failure  to  deposit  the  remainder  of  the 
concrete  before  this  latter  has  taken  set,  will  each  be  suflFicient  to  cause  failure  to  bond,  as  each 
can  and  will  duplicate  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  separating  film  which  first  caused  trouble. 

Bonding  fluids  and  compounds  are  marketed  under  various  trade  names,  but  these  cannot 
be  successful  unless  conditions  suitable  for  bond,  as  outlined  above,  are  first  established. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  advocated  by  some  as  a  wash  preparatory  to  bonding,  but  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  if  unassisted  by  picks  or  chisels  in  removing  the  usual  laitance  coat  to  a 
sufficient  depth  makes  its  use  prohibitive,  both  in  cost  and  in  time  and  labor  required.  Its  use, 
even  when  considerable  effort  is  made  to  wash  it  away  after  use,  is  not  to  be  recomihended,  as 
concrete  by  its  porosity,  is  capable  of  absorbing  harmful  quantities. 

25.  Removal  of  Entrained  Air. — The  customary  mixing  and  depositing  processes  entrain 
quantities  of  air.  Even  when  the  volumetric  air  content  of  a  concrete  appears  low,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  aggregate  may  actually  be  isolated  by  air,  with  little  or  no  attachment 
to  cement.^  It  is  doubtful  if  the  weaknesses  produced  in  concrete  by  the  occlusion  of  air  are 
appreciated.  The  evils  of  existing  practices  in  this  particular  are  to  be  deplored.  In  particular, 
spouting  unconfined  from  a  height,  or  dumping  from  barrows  in  like  manner  probably  do  maxi- 
mum damage  in  this  particular.  The  present  tjrpe  of  mixers  work  further  evil  in  this  regard. 
But  since  many  present  fixed  practices  and  equipment  entail  the  occlusion  of  air,  with  no  like- 
lihood of  an  immediate  change,  the  removal  of  as  much  as  possible  is  logical  progress. 

To  this  end,  vibrating  rammers  applied  to  the  plastic  concrete,  or  air  hammers  rapping  the 
outside  of  forms,  or  even  sledge  or  maul  blows*  have  been  used  with  good  effect.  In  concrete- 
products  plants,  vibrated  molds  have  been  used  to  obtain  superior  density;  and  in  road  work, 
vibration  by  motor,  applied  to  mats  on  the  fresh-laid  concrete  are  said  to  produce  superior 
wearing  qualities.'  Certainly  if  the  introduction  of  an  objectionable  impurity  in  a  structural 
material  cannot  be  prevented,  but  its  removal  can  be  later  effected,  it  is  the  part  of  constructive 
engineering  to  overcome  the  undesirable  effects  while  seeking  to  remove  the  cause. 

26.  Spading,  Puddling  and  Tamping. — Forms  should  be  closely  filled,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, close  contacting  of  form  surfaces  with  smooth,  plastic  material  should  be  brought  about. 
Since  large  aggregates  tend  to  bridge  over,  or  jam,  leaving  unsightly  surface  pocketa,  they  should, 

t  See  N.  C.  Johhbox:  Bng.  Rec,  Jan.  23,  1915. 
C.  B.  McCuixouob:  ConcreUt  April,  1917. 
>  See  H.  S.  Caxpsittsb;  Bng,  Bee.,  March  31,  1917. 
*  The  Vibrolithie  Pavement  of  R.  8.  Stubbt  Co.,  Anatin,  Tex. 
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aj3  the  fomi  is  filled,  be  spaded  back  from  form  surfaces  so  that  a  dense,  smooth 
mortar  may  lie  at  exposed  surfaces.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  essential  for  structural 
strength  and  for  preservation  of  steel  that  the  embedment  of  reinforcement  be  adequate  with 
close  contacting  of  mortar,  puddling  of  concrete  should  be  progressively  carried  on  as  forms  arc 
filled. 

The  temptation  to  use  excessively  wet  concretes  to  lessen  labor  in  the  two  foregoing  opera- 
tions is  prevalent.  For  intricate  remforcement,  a  free-flowing  concrete  must  be  used,  but  it 
is  better  to  obtain  the  requisite  flow  by  sufficient  mixing,  by  the  use  of  finer  ballast  and  by  pud- 
dling than  by  indulging  in  excess  water,  which  so  generally  defeats  the  intent  of  its  use. 

27.  Depositing  Concrete  Through  Water. — Care  should  be  taken  in  depositing  concrete 
under  water  that  it  is  not  deposited  through  water,  unless  confined. 

Underwater  concretes  are  usually  deposited  by  means  of  a  tremie — a  tube  of  about  1  ft. 
diameter  at  the  top,  slightly  flaring  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  start  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach 
to  the  bottom.  As  deposition  proceeds,  the  deUvery  end  may  be  raised,  but  not  out  of  the  soft 
deposited  concrete,  else  water  will  enter,  causing  washing  of  concrete  subsequently  deposited. 
The  tremie  must  be  kept  full  of  concrete  at  all  times;  and  deposition  is  assisted  by  moving  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  slowly  about,  permitting  gradual  discharge.  If  the  charge  is  lost,  and  the 
tremie  becomes  filled  with  water,  it  is  wise  to  add  extra  cement  to  the  next  charge,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  that  which  will  be  lost  through  washing  away.  Necessarily,  a  tremie  is  heavy, 
so  that  scow,  derrick  or  other  handling  arrangements  must  be  provided.  Care  also  must  be 
exercised  in  order  that  waves  from  passing  boats  may  not  lift  the  tremie  as  well  as  the  scow, 
causing  loss  of  charge. 

Underwater  buckets,  which  are  substantially  boxes  with  bottom-dumping  doors,  have  been 
used  in  some  underwater  concreting,  but  their  use  is  more  costly  than  that  of  tremies  and 
possibly  less  satisfactory.  Tilting  buckets  are  not  suited,  to  underwater  work,  inasmuch  as 
their  dumping  subjects  the  concrete  to  washing. 

Depositing  in  cloth  bags  of  greater  or  less  size  to  hold  together  the  mixed  concrete  in  pass- 
ing through  the  water,  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  >  Paper  bags  are  less  successful 
than  are  those  of  jute  or  burlap.  The  adhesion  of  successive  bags  is  dependent  upon  trans- 
fusion between  and  saturation  of  the  bags  with  dissolved  cementitious  products,  but  in  view  of 
the  great  mass  in  which  the  concrete  is  used  in  such  operations,  and  its  gravity  functioning,  lack 
of  strength  at  joining  planes  is  of  little  moment. 

28.  Remixed  and  Retempered  Concrete. — ^It  is  erring  on  the  side  of  safety  to  reject  all 
concrete  or  mortar  which  has  taken  pronounced  set,  whether  initial  or  final,  or  which  requires 
the  addition  of  water  and  reworking  to  have  requisite  plasticity.  The  exact  actions  which  take 
place  during  initial  set  are  not  precisely  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  process  is  begun  an 
interlacing  crystallization  which  is  later  augmented  by  other  crystallizations  and  depositions 
of  colloidal  (amorphous  or  non-crystalline)  nuiterial  in  the  processes  of  final  set  and  the  sub- 
sequent hardening.  But  whatever  the  exact  process,  it  is  known  that  retempering  and  re- 
working of  Portland-cement  mixtures  after  initial  set  is  decidedly  disadvantageous  at  best, 
resulting  in  a  loose,  unresistant  product  of  inferior  strength  and  coherence.  This  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  the  operations  of  transporting  and  placing  should  never  be  of 
such  duration  as  to  permit  initial  set,  even  in  hot  weather. 

29.  Concreting  in  Hot  Weather  and  in  Cold  We«ther. — The  basis  of  all  concrete  is  the 
union  of  inert  materials  by  substances  produced  through  chemical  reaction  between  Portland 
cement  and  water.  Any  acceleration  or  retardation  of  this  chemical  process  affects  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  binder  resultant  from  this  reaction;  and  any  such  alteration  affects  critically 
the  quality,  strength,  and  endurance  of  concrete  formed  by  admixture  of  this  binding  product 
with  sand  and  stone. . 

Temperature  is  known  to  control  the  rate  of  all  chemical  reactions.     In  general,  heat 

*  Proc.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  vol.  39,  p.  126;  and  vol.  47,  p.  101. 
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accelerates  and  cold  retards  chemical  union. ^  Furthermore,  solution  of  some  products,  such  as 
gypsum  (CaS04)  contained  in  Portland  cement,  is  active  at  relatively  low  temperatures  and 
inactive  at  higher  temperatures,  while  solution  of  other  products  takes  place  in  reverse  order. 
Relative  evaporation  speeds  at  different  temperatures  are  also  to  be  considered,  with  correlative 
effect  on  the  strength  of  concrete  produced  at  any  given  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
therefore,  as  is  borne  out  in  fact,  that  hot  (weather)  concretes  are  quicknsetting  and  of  early 
strength  and  that  cold  (weather)  concretes  are  slow-setting  and  of  low  strength;  and  on  forget- 
fulness  of  these  obvious  but  inescapable  facts  rests  responsibility  for  many  a  failure. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  cold-weather  concreting.  At  40T.  concrete  requires  four 
times  as  long  a  period  to  attain  a  given  strength  as  the  same  concrete  at  50T. ;  and  at  40^F. 
about  nine  times  as  long  as  at  70'*F.  Below  40°F.  the  ratio  still  further  increases.  Many  so- 
called  "mysterious"  failures,  in  which  the  concrete  is  obviously  not  frozen,  are  to  be  explained 
by  delayed  set  and  hardening,  due  to  low  temperatures  alone.  Below  40*'F.  the  set  is  so 
delayed  down  to  and  including  32®F.  where  rupture  by  ice  formation  occurs  (requiring  a 
later  extra  period  at  elevated  temperatures  to  induce  reconsolidation  in  addition  to  that 
normally  required  for  setting  at  the  average  temperature  prevailing)  that  computation  must 
be  made  for  each  instance  to  insure  safety. 

Using  Portland  cement  of  normal  hardening  rate,  the  following  periods  before  removal  of 
forms  in  summer  weather  are  suggested  as  representative  of  correct  practice: 

For  concrete  in  mass  work 24  to  48  hr. 

For  concrete  in  thin  sections 48  to  60  hr. 

For  concrete  columns 48  to  60  hr. 

For  concrete  in  beams  and  girders 12  to  21  days 

For  concrete  in  long  span  slabs. 14  to  21  days 

The  period  required  in  cold  weather  will  be  more  or  less  protracted  according  to  the 
average  temperature  prevailing'  both  prior  to  and  during  the  setting  period,  inasmuch  as  tem- 
peratures prior  to  mixing  and  placing  will  hold  for  the  aggregates,  even  though  in  many  cases 
attempts  at  preheating  have  been  made. 

S9a.  Preheatmg  Aggregates  and  Water. — ^Preheating  sand,  stone,  and  water 
previous  to  admixture  is  an  operation  difficult  adequately  to  perform.  Each  cubic  yard  of 
materials  will  require  approximately  1000  B.t.u.  per  degree  rise  in  temperature.  With  an 
indeterminate  factor  of  heat  transference,  the  fuel  required  on  a  day's  operations  may  be  com- 
puted or,  better  still,  such  computation  may  be  neglected  and  fuel  added  until  the  temperature 
of  the  materials  has  been  sufficiently  raised.  It  is  erring  on  the  side  of  safety  to  have  this 
temperature  judged  by  an  unsensitive,  calloused  hand,  rather  than  by  a  thermometer.  Water 
may  more  easily  be  made  too  hot,  inducing  flash  set  when  mixed  with  cement. 

296.  Means  for  Heating  Aggregates. — ^An  old  smokestack  section,  buried  in 
sand  or  stone,  and  fired  with  wood,  is  perhaps  the  best  construction-job  means  of  heating  ag- 
gregates. Steam  jets  are  the  least  efficient.  Water  may  be  heated  by  either  immersed  steam 
coils,  or  by  steam  jets,  or  by  externally  applied  heat.  A  gasoline  torch  playing  directly  into  the 
mixer  drum  is  sold  as  a  concrete  heater. 

i9c.  Sodositre  and  Heating  of  Forms. — In  cold-weather  buHding  operations 
in  particular,  enclosure  by  canvas  is  desirable.  Salamanders,  or  other  heating  units  are  kepi 
burning  within  to  keep  the  temperatures  somewhat  elevated.  It  must  be  borne  in  miod, 
however,  that  at  best  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure  is  low;  and  that  beat  transf^riiviee 
through  wooden  forms  to  the  concrete  is  slow.  Such  precautions,  therefore,  do  not  admit  tA 
dispensing  with  preheating  of  aggregates  and  water,  or  of  leaving  forms  in  pbee  for  a 
time. 


*  Tbe  speed  of  «*«— ««*«J  mctioiie  b  »w>ro¥imat»ty  mm  the  waXh  power  of  the  tbmAvUt  VumpiwmtL^Htt 
s  See  A.  B.  McDAJnKi.:  Prme.  Am.  Con.  Inst.,  Itl5;  mbo  Art.  IC  Sect.  o. 
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29d.  Protection  Against  Frost — The  employment  of  manure  in  contact  with 
concrete  is  seriously  objectionable.  The  heat  of  manure  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
its  organic  portions  and  in  this  process,  compounds  destructive  of  concrete  are  formed.  Clean 
straw,  clean  sawdust,  or  canvas  will  assist  in  protection  against  frost,  but  in  addition,  artificial 
heat  must  be  employed  for  temperatures  below  35°F.  if  assurance  of  safety  is  desired. 

296.  Freezing  of  Concrete. — If  frozen  before  initial  set,  concrete  will  reconsoli- 
date  on  later  elevation  of  temperature  with  seemingly  no  impairment  of  strength.  This  holds 
particularly  for  sections  where  there  is  sufficient  hydrostatic  head  to  recompact  the  mass  as 
the  expansively  disrupting  ice  is  thawed,  chemical  reactions,  in  the  interval,  having  been  sus- 
pended.    It  is  better,  however,  to  prevent  freezing  than  to  take  chances. 

29/.  Use  of  Anti-freezing  Mixtures. — Common  salt  (NaCl),  or  calcium  chloride, 
(CaCls),  is  the  basis  of  most  anti-freezing  mixtures.  Glycerine  and  alcohol  also  have  been  tried, 
but  both  tend  to  lower  the  strength  and  there  is  also  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  gly- 
cerine, because  of  possible  organic  decomposition  and  injury  to  the  concrete.  Calcium  chlo- 
ride or  salt  added  to  water  will  lower  its  freezing  point,  and  in  proportions  of  CaCU  not  to  exceed 
2%  of  the  weight  of  cement  or  proportions  of  salt  from  2  to  10%  of  the  weight  of  water,  have 
been  recommended  and  used,  but  the  ill  effects  of  salt  so  far  outweighs  its  benefits — as  for  in- 
stance, by  promoting  corrosion  of  steel — ^that  it  is  better  omitted.  No  anti-freezing  compound 
is  better  than  salt;  and  none  is  equal  to  adequate  heating  of  materials  with  proper  maintenance 
of  temperature  during  the  setting  period. 

29£r.  Protection  Against  Heat — Aside  from  slab  and  thin  wall  construction, 
protection  of  concrete  against  heat  is  rarely  needed.  For  such  purposes,  protecting  coverings 
of  straw,  sawdust,  sand,  or  canvas^  are  usually  sufficient.  Evaporation  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  must  also  working  after  initial  set,  as  in  floating  floor  or  sidewalk  surfaces.  Hot- 
weather  evils,  however,  are  less  troublesome  than  are  those  incident  to  cold-weather  concreting 
and  are  provided  against  with  corresponding  ease. 

FIELD  TESTS  OF  CONCRETE 

30.  Object  of  Field  Tests. — The  primary  object  of  making  field  tests  of  concrete  is  either 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  strength  of  field  concretes  or  assurance  as  to  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  a  commercial  structure. 

81.  Limitations  Inherent  in  Field  Tests. — Necessarily,  field  tests  of  concrete  must  be  made 
on  specimens  of  such  section — usually  6-in.  cubes,  or  better,  6  by  12-in.  or  8  by  16-in.  cylinders 
— ^that  the  maximum  strength  to  be  anticipated  shall  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  testing  appa- 
ratus available.  This  limits  the  size  of  specimen  to  a  considerable  degree,  which  affects  the 
relationship  between  strength  of  test  specimen  and  strength  of  a  like  section  in  the  structure 
according  as  aggregates  of  greater  or  less  size  are  used. 

Necessarily,  also,  the  strength  of  test  specimens  has  dependence  upon  the  degree  of  compact- 
ing and  care  of  molding  employed  in  their  manufacture.  In  actual  structures,  quite  dissimilar 
internal  conditions  exist,  with  static  head  playing  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  consoli- 
dation, this  static  head  varying  continually  in  each  portion  of  the  structure.  It  is  therefore 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate  in  test  specimens  pressure  conditions  obtaining  in  a 
structure. 

It  is  assimied,  furthermore,  that  the  materials  incorporated  in  a  small  test  specimen  are 
representative  of,  and  in  like  quantities  to,  those  making  up  concrete  in  the  structure.  It  is  a 
regretable  fact  that  a  concrete  mix  is  rarely  of  uniform  composition  in  its  several  parts;  and  that 
so  great  is  this  variation  found  to  be  that  relatively  small  portions  of  any  mix  may  or  may 
not  represent  in  their  constitution  and  properties  when  hardened  a  fair  average  of  the  con- 
rrotes  in  the  structure. 

Temperature  conditions  further  increase  discrepancies  between  test  spocinion**  and  strut*- 

>  S«c  Seel.  4  ou  '•  Concrete  Floors  and  Floor  Surfaces,  Sidewalks,  and  Pavements.*' 
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tural  concretes.  When  concrete  b  in  considerable  mass,  temperature  rise  due  to  chemical  re- 
actions between  cement  and  water  are  largely  retained,^  and  atmospheric  variations  exercise 
less  effect  on  the  proper  increase  of  strength.  In  small  specimens,  on  the  contrary,  moicture 
and  temperature  conditions  are  subject  to  abrupt  change  with  consequent  variation  of  proper- 
ties in  the  hardened  concrete.'  The  mode  of  applying  stress  is  another  factor  tending  to  dis- 
similarity and  to  misleading  conclusions. 

82.  Comparative  Tests  on  Field-molded  and  Structural  Specimens. — Two  notable  series 
of  investigations  are  on  record  with  respect  to  the  value  of  field  tests  of  concrete.  Those  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York*  give  comparative  values  between  field-molded  speci- 
mens and  specimens  cut  from  the  actual  structure.  Those  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,*  were  tests  on 
field-molded  specimens  alone,  without  comparative  tests  on  specimens  cut  from  the  structure. 

83.  Value  of  Tests  on  Field-molded  Test  Specimens. — The  indications  of  the  tests  above 
mentioned  are  not  favorable  so  far  as  consbtency  between  laboratory  and  field  is  concerned, 
and  this  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  practice  of  sampling  concrete  from  a  mixer;  molding  such 
samples  more  or  less  inexpertly  into  small  specimens;  curing  them  under  conditions  dissimilar 
to  those  structurally  existing;  and  applying  a  breaking  stress,  must,  obviously,  give  results  of 
doubtful  value.  Then  again,  by  the  time  these  test  specimens  are  matured  and  broken,  tons 
upon  tons  of  concrete  have  been  piled  on  or  around  that  portion  of  the  structure  of  which  they 
might  have  been  part,  so  that  the  removal  of  this  concrete  would  be  next  to  impossible,  even 
though  test  results  should  be  adverse  and  indicate  a  low  strength.  The  best  that  might  be  done 
would  be  to  so  vary  mixtures  or  procedures  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work  as  to  produce  more 
nearly  the  values  desired. 

84.  Transverse  Tests  on  Beam  Specimens. — A  variation  in  form  of  specimen  and  method  of 
testing  introduced  in  the  Welland  Canal  tests  is  of  interest,  though  subject  to  all  limitations 
above  set  forth.  In  these  tests^  the  test  specimen  is  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  4^^  by  3^ 
in.  and  3  ft.  long,  tested  transversely.  Such  tests  give  little  if  any  indication  as  to  the  ability  of 
a  concrete  to  withstand  applications  of  stress  other  than  exactly  similar  to  those  applied  in  the 
test. 

85.  Core  Drill  Test  Specimens  from  Actual  Structures. — In  certain  instances  core  borings 
to  secure  test  specimens  have  been  made  in  completed  structures.  Such  cores  are  more  rep- 
resentative of  mass  conditions  than  other  specimens.  In  taking  borings  at  the  Mtmicipal 
Filter  Plant,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  both  6-in.  and  4-in.  cores  were  taken  with  a  diamond  drill  bit, 
the  cores  being  subjected  to  examination  and  tests  of  various  kinds.  Somewhat  similar  work 
but  with  a  shot  drill  was  done  at  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  of  the  New  York  City  water  supply 
system  in  1916. 

Either  a  shot  or  a  diamond  bit  may  be  used  in  core  borings.  The  shot  bit  is  slower,  cuts 
reinforcing  steel  more  readily,  but  gives  a  rough  core.  The  diamond  bit  cuts  rapidly,  gives  a 
smooth,  even  core,  but  the  diamond  loss  may  be  a  serious  item  of  expense,  particularly  where 
tie-wires  or  reinforcing  steel  is  encountered.  Either  bit  is  almost  helpless  where  segregated 
pockets  of  loose  material  are  encountered. 

88.  Suggested  Methods  for  Makhig  and  Testing  Field  Specimens  of  Concrete. — The  fol- 
lowing methods  for  making  and  testing  field  specimens  of  concrete  are  taken  by  permission 
from  the  report  of  Committee  C-0  of  the  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.,  June,  1917. 

The  following  methods  are  presented  not  as  final  recommendations  but  as  an  outline  of  what  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  represents  the  best  practice  at  the  present  time.  The  necessity  for  greater  attention  to  testing 
concrete  in  construction,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  proper  method  for  sampling  the  concrete  to  represent  the 
product  of  the  various  field  operations,  is  recognised  by  engineers  and  contractors,  eiipeciaUy  in  view  of  the  tend- 

1  Paul  and  Mathbw:  TranM,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1915,  pp.  1225-1267. 
«  A.  B.  McDanikl:  BuU.  47.  Univ.  of  111.,  1915. 

WtTBBT:  Wise.  Engr.,  Feb..  1915. 
'  Bng,  Ree„  Sept.  4,  1915. 
*  Bnc.  New,  Sept.  10,  1914. 
»  Bng.  Ree„  July  24,  1915,  p.  112. 
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flDcy  in  nuny  quKrtcn  to  iu«  a  wet,  sloppy  coucreta  which  mfty  give  b  final  etrencth  much  lower  thuk  that  upon 
which  the  design  la  bated. 

ThB  tfBia  ue  dnigned  to  ptovide  an  indiaation  o{  the  quality  of  the  eonerete  which  ia  pl«c«d  in  the  itruclure 
and  cliaTaGter  of  workmanahip  in  miung.  By  providing  damp  aand  atorage  for  the  tat  apecimena,  the  variable 
weather  oonditiona  are  purpoaely  disrecuded  although  these  lODietiDm  greatly  affect  the  final  atnngth  of  the  cod- 
erata.     In  oomparicig  the  reaulli,  the  temperature  and  weather  conditions  miut  be  taLen  into  account. 

Silt  and  Sliapei^3ptimc7t.—Tbt  teat  specimen  should  be  of  cylindrical  form,  with  leogth  twice  the  diameter. 
When  the  eoarae  aggregate  doea  not  eieeed  IH  In.  in  diameter,  a  S  by  IZ-in.  cylinder  may  be  uaed.  although  an  S 
by  l&-in.  eylinder  ^tb  more  sonoordant  reaulta.  For  Urger-aiie  Mgregste  a  mohl  whose  diameter  is  not  leaa  Iban 
4  timea  the  diameter  of  the  largest  aiie  aggregate  should  be  uaed. 
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ccfl  of  wai  paper  should  be  provided  to  place  under  each 
specimen  to  prevent  the  concrete  from  adhering  to  the 
9,  or  the  plate  may  be  oiled, 
A  central  place  abauld  be  aeieeted  for  molding  th« 

.  in  damp  sand  at  described  below,  to  prevent  undue 

Samptine  Oit  Cantnlt. — Concrete  for  the  teat  specimens 
lid  be  taken  immediately  after  it  has  been  plsced  in  the 
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(or  making  the  teat  pieces  aa  quickly  aa  possible.     To  offset  segrtcat 
sample  should  then  be  dumped  out  of  the  pail  into  a  non-abaorbant 
mixing  immediately  plaoed  in  the  mold.     DiSenot  aamplea  should  noi 


o(  the  work.     The  location 
should  be  clearly  noted  for  f 

In  seeuring  samplss.  the  concrete  is  Uken  up  irom  the 
maaa  by  a  ihovel  or  aimilar  Implement  and  placed  in  a  large 
pail  or  in  some  other  receptacle  lot  trmnsportitig  to  the  plar« 
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be  mixed  together,  but  etch  sample  should 
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be  takea  to  removg  sir  I>ocketi.  The  freahly  made  apMinieii 
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t«lin(  machine.    After  the  concrete  haa  stiffened  »ppt*ciably 

1  then  be  worked  around  qd  the  top  of  the  mortar  until  it  rfsts 
be  placed  between  it  and  the  concrete.     If  the  forma 


metal  plate  ah o old  then  b 
on  the  form.  Thia  plate  should  be  oiled  or  a  inece  of  wax  pa| 
ore  oarefully  made,  this  will  give  top  and  bottom  aurf aeea  pi 

buried  in  sand  whilo  the  specimen  ie  beiag  molded. 

At  the  end  of  48  hr.  the  apecimeDB  should  be  removed  from  the  mold  and  buried  in  damp  aand.  In  case  tbe 
molds  shovn  ia  Fig.  8  are  used,  Bpeclmcns  may  be  buried  in  damp  eand  without  the  removal  of  the  forma,  thus 
permittioa  ahipment  of  the  apecimene  in  the  molds.  Teet  epecimens  made  in  the  mold  shown  in  Fif.  S  may  be 
removed  by  opening  the  soldered  joint  with  a  aharp  tool. 

r«(>n«.— Ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of  test,  apedmena  should  be  well  packed  in  damp  aand  or  wet  ebavinga 
and  shipped  to  the  testinc  laboratory,  where  they  should  bo  stored  either  in  a  moist  room  or  in  damp  sand  until  the 
date  ot  the  test.  It  is  assumed  that  ordinarily  s  23-dHy  teet  will  be  msde.  although  tests  st  7  and  14  dsyg  will  give 
soma  iqdications  of  the  results  to  be  eipected  st  28  days.  In  ease  7-dBy  tests  are  made,  the  teet  pieces  ahoukl  re- 
mun  at  the  job  as  lone  as  poedble  to  hsiden,  and  should  be  shipped  so  a*  to  arrive  st  the  laboratory  in  time  to 
make  the  test  on  the  required  dale. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  of  the  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.  are  subject  to  revision,  it 
being  recognized  that  they  arc,  by  the  nature  and  coat  of  equipment  speciGed  and  require- 


Fio.  f 


— Paraffinod  paper  cs 


SB. — Slitting 


ments  for  curing  conditions,  more  nearly  allied  to  laboratory  procedures  than  to  testing  in 
the  field.  To  overcome  these  limitations,  the  author  has,  with  uniform  success,  used  stock 
cartons  of  paraffined  paper,  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  8A  for  field  molds.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  are  simply  stout  cartons  with  caps  and  they  may 
be  had  in  quantities  at  prices  ranging  from  IJ^  cts,  for  3>^ 
by  7-ui.,  to  6  eta.  for  6  by  12-in.  sizes. 

Molding  and  puddling  arc  accomplished  in  tbe  uaual 
manner,  the  mold  retaining  its  shape,  and  when  full,  capped, 
with  identifying  data  written  directly  on  the  cap.  When  the 
specimen  has  matured,  the  mold  ia  sUt  down  the  side  with  a 
sharp  knife,  aa  in  Fig.  8B,  and  the  shell  removed.  This  leaves 
a  perfect  specimen,  as  in  Fig.  8C,  whereon,  it  will  be  noted, 
the  top  and  bottom  cardboards  remain  as  cushions  for  the  testing  machine  heads. 

To  insure  even  bottoms,  it  is  well  to  set  the  empty  cartons  on  loose  aand  during  mold- 
ing and  until  set.  For  such  bottoms  as  are  sprung,  or  out  of  true,  a  little  melted  paraffin, 
or  of  cement  grout  (if  time  to  set  is  permitted)  poured  in  with  the  mold  vertical,  will  ensure 
a  bedmcntso  even  as  to  make  plaster  preparation  unnecessary  (see  fig.  8D). 

The  advantages  of  this  mold  for  field  work  are : 
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1.  It  is  readily  and  cheaply  procurable  anywhere. 

2.  Temperature  changes  excepted,  curing  conditions  for  all  specimeiu  are  always  uniform 
and  alike,  without  bedding  in  sand  or  immersing  in  water,  aa  the  waned  carton  retains  all- 

3.  Shipment  of  specimens  from  job  (where  molded)  to  laboratory  (for  crushing)  may  be 
made  in  any  manner  convenient,  curing  proceeding  uniformly  throughout  this  period. 

4.  There  arc  no  molds  to  clean  or  to  rc-ehip. 

ST.  Pre-use  Tests  of  Haterials.^lt  is  to  be  observed  that  recognition  is  accorded  in  the 
above  recommendations  to  the  questionable  commercial  values  of  field  tests  of  concrete.    The 
art  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state- 
Some  Geld  tests,  however,  are  of  value.     One  of  these  is  as  follows:  It  seems  to  hold  true 
that  the  strength  of  concrete  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  size-grading  of  its  aggr^ate;  that 
this  is  particularly  true  as  respects  the  fine  ag- 
gregate; and  that  of  a  selection  of  sands,  con- 
crete will  be  strongest  when  made  with  that 
sand  whose  sum  of  percentage  passing  a  given 
series  of  screens  is  lowest. 
.£  In  Fig.  9  is  shown  a  series  of  curves  prc- 

A  pared  by  C.  M.  Chapman  illustrative  of  this 

g  point.    Percentages  passing  in  these  curves 

f9  are  taken  from  record  cards  of  the  Universal 

'•£  Sand  Tester  and  illustrate  the  field  practice 

b  of  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.  in  the 

i  selection  of  sands.    It  is  obvious  from  this 

e  chart,  that  if  the  percentages  passing  is  known 

^  for  any  sand,  the  strength  of  a  mortar  made 

%  from  it  in  given  proportions  at  any  given  age 

£  (in  thb  case,  28  days)  may  bo  read  directly. 

^  Although  it  has  been  held  that  the  strength  of 

a  mortar  is  not  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  a 
like  mortar  in  concrete,  the  relationship  is  not 
entirely  misleading.  On  the  contrary,  it  now 
seems  probable  that  pre-use  tests  of  materials ; 
ra>  Its   oo   "»  "»  tM  w  to  3w  H5  HO  mm        jjjg  establishment  and  maintenance  of  correct 

Co»rficie"*  or  tmrforrtiity 

Sim  ef'Birar^piBxrj-scrmefifif^fv'Si^lhrrr     proportions;  and  refinement  of  processes  of 
Fto.  e.  mixing  and  placing  will  afford  the  greatest  de- 

velopments in  the  concrete  art.' 

WATERPROOFtHG  CONCRETE 

SB.  Heaning  of  "Waterproof." — "Waterproof"  as  applied  to  concrete  may,  in  its  literal 
sense,  give  rise  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  "Water-resistant"  to  a  speciSed  degree, 
or  "impermeable"  might  more  nearly  define  and  delimit  the  abilities  of  concrete  to  withstand 
attack  from  or  permeation  by  water.' 

n.  Resistance  of  Concretes  to  Water  Action. — Few  concretes  are  free  from  one  mani- 
festation or  another  of  water  action.  Except  for  minor  surface  attack,  such  action  follows 
water  penetration,  which  latter  may  result  from  an  actual  hydraulic  head,  as  in  a  dam,  sewer, 
aqueduct,  or  reservoir;  or  from  a  negative  head  induced  by  evaporation  from  an  exposed 
surface,  as  in  a  retaining  wall,  subaqueous  tunnel,  or  sidewalk;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  surface 
wetting  and  mass  absorption,  as  in  a  concrete  building,  or  in  stucco.     Chemical  attack  by  snl- 

'  tec  R.  R.  QoOBWls:   Ci,KtrHr.  .Vov„  1915. 

'3m  M.  O.  Wpthbt;  "Permubilily  Te.1  ol  Gravel  CoiKretc."     #•'«■,  Wotani  8oc.  Encr'i..  IBM. 
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vents  excepted  (but  inclusive  of  secoadary  frost  action)  the  effects  of  penetrant  water  on  con- 
cretes are  generally  alike,  though  differing  in  degr^.  Water  penetration  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  eause  of  the  majority  of  disintegrations  in  concrete  and  the  degree  to  which  water  pene- 
tration is  permitted  by  the  texture  of  any  concrete  is  a  direct  measure  of  its  strength  and 
endurance. 

40.  Resistance  of  Concretes  te  Water  Penetration-^Penetration  of  water  into  concrete  is 
readiest  by  an  actual  physical  passageway  or  paasagewayB.   Obviously,  a  given  quantity  in  a  given 
time   may  enter   by  one  large   passageway,    or  by  a  multiplication  of  minute  passageways. 
Securing  resijrtance  to  penetration  is,  therefore,  to  be  ac- 
complished by  reduction  of  sucfi  passageways  to  a  minimum,  a 
both   as  to  size  and  number,  or  by  seating  them   off.     It 

follows,  therefore,  that   concretes   of   given    materials   are 

water-tight   and  water-resistant,  ils  well  as  strong  and  en-  — a 

during,  in  proportion  to  their  absolute  densities.  Con- 
versely, concretes  are  weak,  permeable,  and  of  low  endu- 
rance in  proportion  to  their  porosities.' 

41.  Degree  of   Impermeability  Attainable. — Absolute 
freedom  from  water  penetration  is  probably  impossible  of 

attainment   in   the   commercial   manufacture  of  concrete.  ^^^   lO  — Medin*  saiiditooe  sh 

Certainly,  the  average  results  of  present  practice  warrant  ini  pot»  which  render  the  itane  nit- 
that  belief.     An  improvement  in  present-day  work  is  not    "°'    "  '        ^'°'  uhob.) 

only  an  imperative  necessity,  but,  fortunately,  practicable  as  well. 

lUufltrative  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  absolute  impermeability  in  artificial  concretes, 
the  structure  of  sandstone  [Fig.  10)  is  worthy  of  study.  This  has  before  been  cited'  as  an  ideal 
concrete  in  structure,  in  that  it  has  in  combination  silica  (sand)  particles  closely  compacted, 
withaminimumofcementitious  material  between  them.  Yet  sandstone  of  this  grade  is  known 
to  be  absorptive  of  water  and  to  weather  (disintegrate)  rapidly.  Arrows  (a)  and  (j>)  indicate 
the  minute  passageways  in  the  cemerUing  material  between  the  silica  particles  throaghwhichw&tei 
entrance  is  secured  and  at  which  disintegrations  center.     And  in  further  likeness  to  artificial 


Fio.  11. — Pioholea  poaMKewayi  in  comiiiefcial  rio.  12. 

concrete.     (Magniiied  10  dUms.) 

concretes,  the  more  cementing  material  in  any  sandstone,  the  higher  its  porosity  and  the  lower 
its  strength  and  endurance. 

42.  Porosity  of  Commercial  Concretes.— Necessarily,  because  of  limitations  imposed  in 
artificial  concretes  by  inadequate  compacting  and  consolidating  processes,  a  density  equal  even 
to  sandstone  cannot  be  obtained.  Dispersion  of  aggregates  in  concrete,  both  coarse  and  fine, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  cementing  material  between  and  around  them,  has  been  before 

'8eeoh»ptmoi.  ■■Piopoptioning  Concrete,"  .Sect.  -2.  and  an  -Properti€=  uf  Plain  CtincrHc,"  S*M.  5. 
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noted.'  I»>Iatioii  of  aggregates  by  water*  and  occlueioD  o(  air  by  muting  and  placing  methods 
in  current  vogue'  have  been  pointed  out  at  various  times.  The  value  of  proper  proportioning 
as  an  aid  to  water-tightness  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  papers,  discussions,  and  writings- 
Field  methods,  however,  provocative  of  undesirable  conditions,  have  remained  unchanged. 
This  argues  either  an  apathy  not  creditable  to  the  engineering  profession  and  inimical  to  con- 
crete, or  else  a  confession  of  inability  to  remedy  recognised  evils.  A  present  lack  of  adequate 
presentation  of  the  problem  of  impermeable  concrete  may  be  one  reason  for  this  state  of 
the  art. 

Search  in  commercial  concretes  for  passageways  capable  of  conveying  water  need  not  be 
protracted  to  meet  with  reward.  Such  passageways  vary  in  size  from  "pinholes,"  indicated 
by  the  surface  shown  in  Fig.  11,  to  those  of  finger  size  in  Fig.  13.  "A  wall  you  could  throw  a 
cat  through"  is  verbatim  repetition  of  a  field  characterization  which  is  not  infrequently  ap- 
plicable. It  is  often  objected  that  "pinhole"  passageways  are  not  continuous,  but  no  proof  of 
such  assertion  is  offered;  and  while  the  converse  is  equally  difficult  of  proof,  the  porosity  of 
pinholed  concretes  under  test  and  the  presence  of  like  pinholes  throughout  any  and  every  sec- 
tion of  such  concretes  gives  warrant  for  belief  that  they  are,  by  their  multitude,  of  great  im- 
portance when  their  combined  water-conveying  abilities  are  considered. 

43.  Excess  Water  as  a  Cause  of  Porosity. — Aside  from  segregated  pockets  of  stone  (which 
also  are  caused  by  excess  water),  water  voids  are,  however,  quantitatively  more  important  than 
are  airholes  as  passageways  for  penetrant  or  percolating  water. 
Water  voids  are  relatively  massive,  approaching  segregations 
even  when  not  so  classified ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  water  once 
lying  in  them  has  either  flowed  away,  or  been  evaporated,  con- 
tinuity of  passageways  for  subsequent  water  flow  is  strongly 
indicated,  if  not  proven  by  the  fact  of  this  loss.     An  example 
of  such  water  voids  and  flow  passages  in  a  commercial  concrete, 
intended  to  be  of  superior  grade,  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.     This  is 
typical  of  innumerable  passageways  of  like  character   found 
'^n  '^^Si"  (M^  Sfi3*^     generally  in  overwet  concretes. 
dUm.)  '  44.  Shrinkage  Cracks. — Shrinkage  cracks  in  concrete  are  of 

a  general  type  and  so  univeisal  as  to  be  viewed  by  the  majority 
either  with  eyes  unseeing,  or  regarded  with  the  contempt  that  conies  from  familiarity.  Their 
importance  both  as  a  condition  and  as  an  indicator  of  internal  processes  is,  however,  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Shrinkage  cracks  are  of  a  general  type,  irregular  in  line  and  radiating  from  a  common  center, 
usually  a  pore  of  greater  or  leas  size.  This  is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  such  a  pore  is  at  least 
a  possible  point  of  egress  for  water  from  the  mass  immediately  sur- 
rounding. Further,  flow  is  freest  from  such  an  open  center,  so  that 
under  evaporation  or  other  processes  it  soon  becomes  a  point  of 
dryness;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  already  a  point  of  weakness,  relief 
planes  radiate  from  it  gradually  as  drying  proceeds  inward,  until 
shrinkage  stresses  ore  balanced  by  internal  resistance. 

44a.  Types  of  Shriiikage  Cracks. — Perhaps  the  com- 
monest  type  of  shrinkage  crack  is  three-branched.  This  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand  in  concretes  and  stuccos,  both  in  the  gross  Pio-  14. 

(Fig.    14)   and   in   microscopic   sixes   (Fig.  15).     Where   numerous 

pure  centers  exist,  comphcated  systems  build  up  by  the  junction  of  a  multitude  of  like  radiat- 
ing cracks  from  "crazing",  with  oftentimes,  deeper  and  more  acriuus  disruptions,  as  in  Fig. 
16.     In  both   Fig.  14  and   Fig,  16  the  centers  have  been  outlined  in  circles.     Like  cracks  in 

>  Ssa  shaplH  oo  " PnqnrtioiuDi  Conenta "  ia  Btct.  2.  ud  dd  "Witu"  in  Sect,  1. 

•  N.  C.  JOBNaOH:  S<w-  R'c  Jbd.  23,  IBIA;  Dw.  30,  IBIB. 

•  N.  C.  Josmoa:  B<v.  Bte.,  Dm.  4,  I6IA. 
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drying  eartli  are  everywhere  to  be  observed,  the  three-branched  irack  prrmitting  Bpherical 
contraction  and  relief  with  minimum  disturbance. 

M6.  Shrinkage  CrackB  and  Porosity.— Necessarily,  suc^h  shrinkage  cracks  in 
concrete  are  open  passageways  for  water.  This  is  attested  on  every  hand  by  the  cryatalMne 
filling  of  dissolved  salts  left  behind  in  such  shrinkage  cracks.  Fig.  17  is  typical  of  such  condi- 
tions, which  exist  where  the  fluid  supply  is,  or  becomes,  somewhat  limited,  so  that  super- 
saturation  and  crystallitatioa  may  be  brought  about.  Moreover,  as  is  evidenced  by  such 
crystalline  fillings,  these  cracks  once  conveyed  fluid  through  the  concrete.  Cracks  of  like 
formation  are  equally  potent  to  convey  other  fluid;  and,  if  the  supply  is  ample,  to  remove 
soluble  portions  of  the  concrete,  with  mechanical  dislodgment  and  removal  of  inert  particles 
released  by  such  solution.  The  original  passageway  is  thus  speedily  enlarged,  possibly  to  harm- 
ful proportions  and  certainly  to  increased  wat«r-carrying  capacity,  evidence  as  to  such  quanti- 
tative removal  of  material  is  given  on  sheltered  surfaces  of  concrete,  such  as  inspection  galleries 


of  concrete  dams,  where  deposits  removed  from  the  concrete  and  aggregating  many  tons  are  not 
infrequently  piled  on  floors  and  cling  to  waUs. 

Uc.  Prevention  of  Shrinkage  Cracks. — Shrinkage  cracks  like  the  foregoing  are 
difficult  of  prevention.  They  may  be  minimized  in  number  and  severity  by:  (1)  use  o( 
graded  materials;  (2)  avoiding  the  use  of  excess  water;  (3)  adequate  mixing;  (4)  careful  placing 
to  avoid  segregation;  and  (5)  curing  (annealing)  under  proper  conditions  of  moisture,  so  that 
shrinkage  stresses  will  be  developed  only  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  slow  increase  of 
strength  in  concrete.  This,  in  connection  with  slow  drying  and  hardening  of  colloids,  largely 
explains  the  high  strength  of  concretes  cured  under  water,  and  conversely,  explains  the  easier 
disintegration  of  concretes  in  which  too  rapid  drying  occurs. 

But  though  the  foregoing  five  principles,  if  made  effective  in  practice  under  skilled  direc- 
tion, would  result  in  better  concretes  as  to  water-tightness,  with  correlative  strength  and  en- 
durance, their  field  observance  is  so  limited  as  to  be  negligible.  Adequate  mixing  will  not  be 
had,  so  long  as  engineers  countenance  and  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  approve  inadequate  mixing  in 
the  interest  of  quantity  output.  Graded  sand  and  stone  will  not  be  used  unless  cheaper  than 
other  available  materials,  so  long  as  the  same  price  per  yard  in  forms  is  paid  for  one  as  for  the 
other.  Excess  water  will  be  used  until  insistence  iz  hod  for  the  use  of  lesser  quantities.  Careful, 
uniform  placing  needs  standardization  and  enforeement  by  engineers  of  such  standards. 
Moist  curing,  or  annealing  of  large  sections  is  often  a  physical  impossibility,  but  often  it  can 
be  done  if  required.  The  practice  of  curing  commercial  concrete  is  now  extending;  a  fact 
which  offeia  much  encouragement.  Though  many  problems  yet  remain  unsolved,  our  present 
knowledge  is  suflicient  for  great  improvement,  once  engineering  sentiment  for  right  practice  is 
brought  to  the  point  of  putting  them  into  effect.  The  cause  of  pervious  concretes  lies  not  so 
much  in  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  make  concretes  that  are  impervious,  as  in  neglect  to 
put  into  effect  the  knowledge  at  hand. 
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4Jk  POTTkras  Concretes  and  Luitance, — Laitanoe — ^the  porous,  chalky  material  which  rises 
during  deposition  to  greater  or  less  extent  at  the  surface  of  concretes — Is  a  chief  foe  of  water- 
tightness.  The  deposit  is  particularly  deep  with  excess  water,  or  too  fine  or  dusty  aggregates^, 
or  both.  Concrete  subsequently  placed  on  this  laitance  fails  utterly  to  bond;  and  seepage 
readily  takes  place  along  this  construction  or  "day's  work"  joint,  often  followed  by  later  dis- 
integration. Laitance  an  inch  or  more  thick,  scrolled  with  a  lath,  on  top  of  a  newly  poured 
foundation  block  4  ft.  in  depth,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  74.  In  sections  of  greater  height,  as 
in  reservoir  walls,  especially  where  overwet  concretes  are  indulged,  the  deposit  will  be  of  greater 
depth,  usually  extending  through  the  body  of  the  wall  to  form  a  horizontal  joint,  open  to  per- 
colating water. 

Occasionally  such  laitance  deposits  are  localised,  forming  pockets;  and  inasmuch  as  such 
pockets  are  formed  from  the  finer  material  assumedly  lying  distributed  in  inter-particle  spaces 
throughout  the  concrete  mass,  their  isolation  implies  and  often  proves  the  existence  of  segre- 
gated and  open  pockets  of  ballast  at  other  points.  This  is  essily  to  be  understood  when  continu- 
ous deposition  in  one  part  of  overwet  concretes  is  observed  in  field  woric  with  runoff  of  lighter 
materials  as  the  mound  grows. 

In  all  concrete  work  subject  to  water  action  in  any  degree,  laitance  planes  may  be  sub- 
stantially avoided  by  filling  forms  without  permitting  set  of  one  portion  before  the  portion  next 
above  is  deposited.  Running  off  ''soupy"  portions  from  the  top  of  forms  while  the  mass  is 
fluid  is  a  palliative  measure  that  may  be  used,  or  removal  of  laitance  after  setting  may  be  at- 
tempted. No  measures  yet  devised  are  wholly  adequate,  in  that  none  basically  remove  the 
cause  of  complaint. 

46.  Effect  of  Temperature  and  Atmospheric  Effects  on  Water-tightness. — ^Temperature 
effects  in  finished  structures,  and  those  due  to  atmospheric  changes,  may  result  in  opening 
passageways  capable  of  conveying  water.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  steel  (see  Art.  32,  Sect.  5).  Adopting  a  linear  unit,  the  movement 
at  any  point  may  be  found  by  multipl3ring  the  distance  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit  of  this 
point  from  a  fixed  point  by  the  degrees  change  of  temperature  experienced  or  anticipated.  In 
massive  masonry,  the  interior  experiences  little  thermal  change.  Actual  dimensional  changes 
in  such  structures  are  probably  compensated  for  by  internal  flow.^ 

Variations  in  moisture  content,  even  after  prolonged  set,  affect  the  volume  of  concrete 
from  0.05  to  0.08%  in  the  usual  atmospheric  range.  This  may  be  outwardly  evidenced  by 
cracks,  but  is  more  generally  taken  up  in  internal  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  reinforcement. 
Such  changes  are  to  be  anticipated  from  our  knowledge  as  to  the  colloid  content  of  concretes 
and  the  absorptive  and  dessicative  properties  of  such  materials. 

If  consideration  of  anticipated  temperature  and  moisture  changes  indicates  that  a  given 
structure  will  be  liable  to  cracking  by  stresses  thus  induced,  expansion  joints  must  be  provided. 
Their  use  is  preferable  to  their  omission  in  most  cases,  but  they  must  be  most  carefully  formed. 
Copper  or  lead  flashing,  or  asphalt  or  elaterite  mastic  and  fabrics  have  been  found  efficacious 
when  properly  applied,  but  all  precautions  must  be  observed  as  to  obtaining  density  in  the  sur- 
rounding concrete.  With  mastic  compounds,  dryness  of  the  adjacent  concrete  must  be  secured 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  bond,  else  leakage  at  the  joint  will  occur. 

47.  Integral  Waterproofing  Compounds. — ^The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  given  an  in- 
sight into  the  causes  of  porous  or  leaking  concretes.  Where  penetration  and  flow  of  water  occur, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  an  actual,  physical  passage  or  passages  exist,  that  these  passage- 
wajTB  may  be:  (1)  pinholes,  or  pores,  resulting  from  occluded  air;  (2)  water  voids,  or  spaces  left 
by  excess  water;  (3)  shrinkage  cracks  radiating  from  a  pore,  or  hole  of  greater  or  less  sise,  with 
joining  of  a  myriad  of  like  cracks  into  complicated  systems  of  cracks  in  concretes  that  dry  too 
rapidly;  (4)  segregation  due  largely  to  excess  water,  with  open  pockets  of  stone;  (5)  laitance,  in 
pockets  or  strata,  due  largely  to  excess  water;  and  (6)  temperature  or  other  cracks,  due  to  at- 
mospheric changes. 

t  F.  R.  McMillan:  BuU.  Univenity  of  MinsetotA. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  customary  violations  of  the  natural  laws  governing  concrete 
which,  bring  such  passageways  into  existence  should  cause  wide  demand  for  something  purchas- 
able which  would  afford  relief  from  consequences.  If  any  agent  exists  or  is  to  be  found,  which, 
when  added  to  concrete  made  with  lack  of  care,  is  capable  either  of  preventing  or  of  closing  the 
passageways  through  which  water  penetration  or  transmission  is  brought  about,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  strength  or  other  properties  of  the  concrete,  it  may  be  ranked  as  a  noteworthy  dis^ 
covery.  There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to  whether  any  substance,  particularly  in  econom- 
ical percentages,  will  accomplish  this  end  to  any  save  a  minor  degree.  Consideration  of  the 
open  void  volimies  and  segregated  areas  in  many  concrete  structures  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
the  task.  It  is  probable  that  proper  practices  and  materials  and  they  alone  are  adequate  as 
well  as  unsurpassed  in  securing  water-tight  and  enduring  concretes. 

47a.  Integral  Waterproofing  Classification. — Integral  waterproofings  now  on 
the  market  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads : 

(a)  Special  materials  added  to  the  mixing  water. 

(6)  Special  materials  added  dry  to  the  cement  at  the  job. 

(c)  Cement  to  which  has  been  added  the  special  materials  during  manufacture. 

(d)  Special  materials  and  cement  applied  as  a  plaster,  this  being  intended  to  so  bond  with 
the  concrete  surface  as  to  become  integral  with  it. 

The  special  materials  employed  in  the  foregoing  are  substantially  as  follows : 
(a)  Various  forms  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  chloride  of  lime;  oil  emulsions;  lime  soaps,  sus- 
pended in  water;  and  like  compounds.  The  actions  of  oil  emulsions  is  to  form  soaps  in  combi- 
nation with  the  lime  of  cement;  that  of  soap  solutions  as  lubricants  and  formers  of  insoluble  fillers 
by  reaction  with  cement.  Lime  chloride  has  a  catalytic  action  difficult  properly  to  define,  but 
tending  to  hasten  set  rather  than  either  to  lubricate,  or  to  form  pore-filling  compounds. 

(6)  Dry  powders  of  floury  consistency,  formed  of  metallic  stearates,  such  as  lime  soap, 
often  with  alum  and  hydrated  lime.  Their  properties  are  claimed  to  be  void-filling  and 
lubricating. 

(c)  like  substances,  or  glycerides  of  limes,  mixed  with  cement  during  manufacture. 

(d)  The  same  as  (c),  used  as  a  surface  plaster. 

47&.  Value  of  Integral  Waterproofing  Compounds. — There  is  no  general  authori- 
tative conclusion  yet  determined  as  to  the  value  of  integral  compounds.  Field  testimony  differs , 
probably  according  as  the  methods  and  materials  of  one  use  have,  through  inherent  excellence 
or  weakness,  proven  either  adequate  or  insidequate  to  produce  impervious  concrete.  The 
most  extensive  work  that  has  thus  far  been  done  is  published  in  Tech.  Paper  3,  by  R.  J.  Wig  and 
R.  H.  Bates  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  majority  of  present  commercial  waterproof ers 
were  tested  in  the  coiirse  of  the  work  therein  detailed,  but  a  subsequent  series  requested  by 
several  manufacturers  of  tested  compounds,  with  concretes  to  be  made  under  commercial 
conditions,  has  not  yet  matured. 

The  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  tests  is  that  no  additive,  proprietary,  or  open,  will  of  itself 
overcome  initial,  serious  deficiencies  of  material,  or  admit  of  defective  practices;  and  no  addi- 
tive so  far  known  is  superior  in  results  to  an  excess  of  cement  and  the  use  of  graded  sand  of 
proper  quality  with  a  little  water  as  circumstances  permit. 

47c.  Rendering  Defective  Structures  Impervious. — It  is  often  necessary  to  ren- 
der an  existing  structure  as  nearly  waterproof  as  possible.  The  end  to  be  attained  is,  of  course, 
the  closing  of  all  water  passageways.  The  proper  method  to  use  is  dependent  upon  the  size, 
character,  and  origin  of  the  pores  or  passageways  in  the  concrete.  If  the  pores  are  very  small, 
some  inert  filler  such  as  clay  or  silt  may  be  sufficient;  or  a  soap  and  alum  mixture,  such  as  that 
employed  in  the  Sylvester  process,  may  be  applied.  If  the  pores  are  of  slightly  larger  size,  paraf- 
fine  or  a  paraffine-carrying  oil,  or  bitumen,  or  an  asphaltic  oil  may  be  successfully  used.  Paraf- 
fine  may  be  applied  either  hot  or  cold.  If  applied  cold,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  volatile  carrier  in 
saturated  solution.  Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  it  penetrates  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  according  to  the  dryness  and  porosity  of  the  concrete.     Within  a  short  time  the  volatile 
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carrier  is  evaporated,  leaving  the  paraflinc  in  the  holes.  Paraflinc  may  also  be  applied  in  a 
molten  condition  and,  to  render  successful  its  use,  the  concrete  must  first  be  rendered  sufBciently 
warm  by  artificial  heat  so  that  the  melted  parafline  may  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  Hot  parafiine 
treatment  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  waterproofing  methods  for  work  exposed  to  weather,  but 
it  requires  considerable  experience  to  secure  a  successful  result. 

Bitumens  of  one  grade  or  another  are  applied  either  in  solution  or  hot,  as  in  the  parafiine 
surface  treatment.  They  also  may  be  incorporated  in  paints  which  are  applied  to  the  surface- 
Any  bitumens  employed  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  durability  and  must 
have  considerable  bonding  ability  with  the  concrete.  To  this  end  all  concrete  surfaces  to  which 
bitumens  are  applied  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  preferably  should  be  warm  at  the  time  of 
applications.  Material  should  be  well  rubbed  into  comers  and  recesses;  and  the  waferproofing 
film  should  be  continuous  throughout. 

Id  applying  bituminous  paints  and  solutions  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  success  that  the  coating 
shall  be  applied  on  that  side  of  the  concrete  gainst  which  the  water  pressure  is  exerted.  If  this 
is  done,  the  materials  will  be  carried  into  the  water  passageways,  but  if  this  iB  n^lected  the 
materials  will  be  forced  out  so  that  their  application  is  waste. 

18.  Waterproofing  by  Cement  Grouting. — Neat  cement  grout  has  often  been  tried  as  a 
waterproofing  coating,  applied  either  as  a  surface  plaster  or  as  a  surface  wash.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  crack  filler,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  a  coating  or  filling  of  this 
kind  adhere  to  set  concrete,  its  use  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with  success.  In  difficult  situa- 
tions attempts  have  been  made  to  use  cement  grout  under  pressure  as  a  waterproofer,  but  the 
instances  on  record  where  this  has  been  successfully  done  do  not  indicate  generally  satisfactory 
results.  It  seems  to  be  requisite  that  any  waterproofing  mixture  shall  be  more  or  less  plastic 
and  viscous  and  that  it  shall  be  so  applied  as  to  deform  and  closely  fill  passageways  in  the  con- 
crete under  pressure  of  the  water. 

49.  HembranouB  Waterproofinga. — Membranous  waterproofing  is  an  elastic,  continuous 
sheet  or  membrane  completely  covering  or  surrounding  a  structure  to  be  waterproofed  (see  Pig- 
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18).  Tlus  membrane  is  laid  in  several  overlapping  layers  (Fig.  19),  impregnated  (uod  fastened 
down  with  some  bituminous  compound.  The  membranous  system  of  waterproofing  is  adapted 
principally  to  the  waterproofing  of  structures  in  course  of  erection,  such  as  subways,  tunnels, 
building  foundations,  retaining  walls,  arches,  reservoirs,  etc. 

Tlie  bituminous  materials  employed  as  sealing  compounds  in  the  membrane  method  of 
waterproofing  are:  (a)  coal-tar  pitch  applied  hot;  i_b)  asphalts  applied  hot;  (c)  asphalt  mastic 
applied  hot;  (d)  especially  prepared  asphaltic  compounds  sold  under  various  trade  names. 

He  membranes  to  be  used  with  the  above  sealing  compounds  are:  (a)  tarred  felt;  (b) 
asphalted  felt;  (c)  burlap;  (if)  burlap  saturated  with  asphalt  or  tar;  («)  combinations  of  canvas 
and  felt,  or  canvas  and  burlap,  or  felt  and  buriap. 

4Sa.  J^pUcation  of  Hembranous  Waterproofing. — Success  of  membranous 
waterproofing  depends  largely  upon  the  care  with  which  the  materials  are  applied,  tt  is  neces- 
sary first  to  prepare  the  concrete  surface.  It  must  neither  be  too  rough,  nor  too  wet,  nor  cov- 
ered with  dirt  or  foreign  substance;  and  it  must  not  possess  a  glaie  due  to  richness  of  cement 
surface.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary:  (1)  that  all  dirt  and  foreign  matter  shall  be  removed  before 
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waterproofing  is  applied;  (2)  that  when  it  is  anilied  the  oanrrete  gIulD  be  rendered  dry,  either  by 
drainage  and  evaporation  or  by  the  apphcation  of  artificial  heat;  (3)  that  the  concrete  shall  be 
thoroughly  set  (as  is  indicated  in  the  requirement  for  diyness) ;  (4)  that  any  glased  surfaces  «h%11 
be  picked  or  rubbed  down  in  order  that  the  mateiials  may  adhere;  (5)  that  fonn  ties  or  other  pro- 
jections that  might  puncture  the  waterproofing  shall  be  remoTed;  and  (6)  that  any  metal  sur- 
faces encountered  shall  be  dry,  clean,  and  free  from  rust  or  dirt. 

496.  Continuity  of  Membrane. — Lack  of  continuity  may  be  fatal  to  the  success 
of  any  waterproofing  membrane.  The  waterproofing  sheet  must,  therefore,  be  applied  con- 
tinuously over  the  whole  surface  to  be  treated,  footings  and  foundations  included.  All  joints 
in  the  membrane  must  be  broken  at  least  4  in.  on  cross  joints  and  12  in.  on  longitudinal;  and 
at  least  12  in.  of  lap  must  be  left  at  comers  to  form  good  junctions  with  adjoining  secticms. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  stop  work,  a  lap  kA  at  least  12  in.  shall  be  provided  for  joining  on  new 
work.  Each  layer  of  bituminous  or  other  material  must  com- 
pletely cover  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread,  without  cracks  or 
blow-holes;  and  the  fabric  must  be  rolled  out  smoothly  and  pressed 
over  the  cementing  material  so  as  to  insure  its  sticking 
thoroughly  and  evenly  over  the  entire  surface. 

49c.  Protection  of  Wateiproofing. — ^After  the 
waterproofing  has  been  put  in  place  it  must  be  properiy  pro- 
tected from  injury.  Such  injury  may  occur  when  backfilling 
with  earth;  when  depositing  concrete  against  the  waterproofing 
(see  Fig.  20) ;  when  laying  brick  or  rubble,  or  from  careless  piling 
of  materiab  on  the  completed  waterproofing  work.  Injury  from 
workmen's  shoes  is  not  infrequent.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  completed  membranous  waterproofing  is  usuaUy  soft  and 
liable  to  injury  and  the  chances  of  so  doing  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  single  point  of  entry  for  water,  particularly  if  inaccessible  when  the  work  is 
completed,  may  render  ineffective  all  precautions  against  leakage. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  ply  of  waterproofing  required  with  various  heads 
of  water: 

60.  Rules  for  Making  Concrete  Imper- 
vious.— (a)  To  make  concrete  that  shall  be 
impervious,  the  rules  basically  governing  the 
making  of  dense  concrete  apply  with  special 
force.    These  are: 

1.  Use  proper  tfuUerials,  i.e.,  clean  and 
preferably  graded  sand;  hard,  durable  stone; 
cement  that  conforms  to  standard;  and  clean 
water. 

2.  Use  proper  proportions  of  proper  man 
terials,  t,e.,  avoid  arbitrary  proportions;  use 
careful  measurement  for  each  batch;  test 
each  shipment  of  sand  for  uniformity  of 
grading;  if  variation  is  found,  properly  com- 
pensate by  variation  of  proportions. 

3.  Properly  and  adequately  mix  the  ma- 
terials ^  i.e.f  not  only  stir  together  the  several 
ingredients,  but  prolong  the  operation  suffi- 

iProm    "Modem    Method    of    Waterproofing/'    c^ently  to  secure  the  needful  consistency  and 
M.  H.  l^wis.  distnbution,  particularly  of  the  cement. 
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4.  Vm  a  minim%tm  of  vxiter  thftt  wiU  permit  adequate  fiUing  of  fonns  and  contact  witb 
reiiiforcement. 

G.  Plact  earefuiiy  informs  to  avoid  segregation  or  unequal  distribution . 

6.  Expd  at  much  oa  ■pottU:^  of  occluded  air  by  puddling,  or  vibrating,  or  jarring  of  forms  a.^ 
filling  proceeds. 

7.  Fill  forms  amlinuoutly  to  lop,  TTeferoUyover/Iauitnjr,  to  avoid  stoppage,  or  laitance  planes. 

8.  Properly  protect  amcrele  agaiiiat  rapid  evaporation  and  against  unusual  heal  or  cold  during 
the  setting,  hardening,  and  curing  periods  to  avoid  shrinkage,  frost,  or  other  crackings  and 
disruptions. 

B.  Remove  visible  segregations  as  soon  as  discovered,  replacing  with  good  concretA,  well 
rammed  into  place.  Do  not  rely  on  surface  plastering  of  defects.  Such  attempts  are  unwork- 
man-like  and  ineffective. 

10.  Construct  expa7\sion  or  contraction  joints  with  extreme  care.  Do  not  rely  for  water- 
tightness  on  any  supposed  bond  between  abutting  concrete  sections. 

(6)  Integral  tealerproofings  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  avert  the  consequences  of  improper 
manufacture. 

(c)  Membranous  ipaierproofings  are  of  service  in  closing  water  passageways  in  existing  de- 
fective structures  when,  and  only  when,  carefully  applied. 

FINISHUTG  CONCRETE  SURFACES 
U.  Character  of  Surface  Finish  Desired. — The  character  of  finish  desirable  to  produce  on 
concrete  surfaces  is  determined  by  the  ends  to  be  served.     The  majority  of  requirements  for 
special  finishes  are  architectural,  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  structure  and  with 
the  location  of  the  surface. 

S3.  Removing  Form  Harks. — For  all  concrete  work  exposed  to  view,  forms  should  be 
exceedingly  well  constructed,  producing  plane  surfaces  and  straight,  sharp  lines  and  true  angles 
in  the  finished  concrete.  In  work  of  this 
character,  extra  care  is  usually  taken  to  ob- 
tain even-textured,  dense  surfaces  by  using 
a  mixture  of  proper  consistency  and  by 
careful  spading  and  puddling.  Such  sur- 
faces necessarily  reproduce  all  defects  of  the 
mold,  90  that  after-treatment  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  form  marks,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
the  "dead"  color  due  to  excess  of  cement  at 
the  surface,  with  oftentimes  efBorescenee, 
or  other  whitish  deposits,  indirectly  occa- 
sioned thereby. 

It  is  elementary  optics  that  blemishes 
arc  least  visible  on  a  non-uniform  light- 
diffracting  "matt"  or  stippled  surface. 
Form  marks,  therefore,  are  concealed  by 
producmg  such  a  surface.  Hiis  may  be 
done  by  tooling,  by  rubbing,  by  brushing, 
f™.  3i.-Boi«y  eoncm.  .urf««  b«o«  u«d.  Kou,  ■>■■  ■>>  sand-blasting,  and  such  treatmenU 
coBtrut  between  Gniabed  and  unfiniabed  iuKkc.  have  a  further  advantage  of  modifying  the 

dead  color  above  referred  to  by  exposing  a 
multitude  of  sand  grains  to  light,  so  that  by  reflection  from  their  facets,  the  gray-green  of 
cement  is  relieved  and  brightened. 

Sia.  Tooling. — Tooling  concrete  surfaces  is  more  or  lees  costly,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  concrete  has  set  and  upon  its  hardness.  Bush4iammering,  erandalling, 
->r  axing  may  be  done  by  hand,  or  a  pneumatic  ur  electric  tool  may  be  em|doyed  at  considerable 
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advanta^.  One  typeof  surfacing  tool  permitting  of  tooling  or  of  KTindiog  and  the  method  of  its 
use  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.'  Its  capacity  ia  rated  st  60  to  70sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  hour  on  concrete 
from  1  to  21  days  old.  Pig.  22  shows  a  hand  bush-hammered  surface  of  colored  aggregates,  and 
Fig.  23  a  picked  surface. 

Only  small-ained  aggregate  should  be  used  in  facing  material  to  be  tooled,  as  it  is  hard  to 
dress  and  to  obtain  uniform  results  on  surfaces  where  large  angular  stones  are  eacountered. 
Tbe  concrete  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  before  work  is  commenced,  especially  if  sharp 
clean  surfaces  are  desired.  The  concrete  should  preferably  be  about  2  months  old,  although  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  the  labor  involved  will  be  unnecessarily  great. 

A  variety  of  surface  effects  may  be  obtained  by  tooling,  as  the  effect  produced  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tool  used.  Some  variation  ia  the  appearance  of  the  finished  sur- 
face may  also  be  obtained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tool  is  handled.  By  striking  a  perpen- 
dicular blow  no  lines  or  marks  are  left  in  the  surface,  whereas  with  a  glancing  blow,  tooth  marks 
are  left  which  can  be  made  parallel  to  each  other  or  at  various  angles.    Tooling  cannot  ordinarily 


Fio.  22.  Pia.  23. 

■h  obtained  bj' hand  buah-bammerini.     The  contrast  of  ahadea  <■  piodimd  by  using  dif' 
The  ooncreta  in  the  dsrk  portion  was  made  with  red  ■andatone.  while  the  light  por- 

Fio.  23  — Hcked  eurface. 

be  pwformed  satisfactorily  on  gravel  concrete,  as  the  pebbles  will  be  dislodged  before  being 
i-hipped. 

fiS6.  Rubbing. — If  a  nibbed  surface  finish  is  desired,  the  coarse  aggregate  should 
I>e  well  spaded  back  from  the  face  of  the  work  and  the  forms  should  be  removed  before  the 
concrete  has  set  bard,  preferably  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  concrete  is  poured.  It  is  necessary 
with  green  concrete  to  use  care  in  removing  forms  to  avoid  spalling,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
iropCssible,  to  adequately  repair  such  spalls  by  patching  with  mortar.  It  is  necessary,  also, 
to  remove  form  wires  or  other  projections  before  rubbing  and  to  point  with  mortar  any  pockets 
or  open  places  in  the  surface.  The  process  of  rubbing  consists  in  grinding  down  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  sufficiently  to  remove  all  impressions  of  the  timber  or  other  irregularities,  using 
a  brick  of  carborundum,  emery,  concrete,  or  soft  natural  stone.  In  connection  with  the  rubbing 
(which  is  accomplished  with  a  circular  motion),  a  thin  grout  composed  of  cement  and  sand 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  well  rubbed  in,  and  the  work  afterward  washed  down  with 
clean  water.  The  grout  is  used  simply  to  fill  surface  imperfections  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  film  on  the  surface. 

This  method  of  treatment  produces  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  uniform  color  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  all  too  prevalent  method  of  painting  with  a  grout,  which  almost 
invariably  erases,  cracks,  and  peels  off.  Rubbing  is  a  very  acceptable,  cheap  way  of  finishing 
concrete  surfaces. 

<  Tbe  Beig  Electm  llotary  Surlaccr,  Etevatot  8uppiiea  Co..  \,  Y. 
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4.  U«e  a  minimum  of  water  that  will  permit  adequate  filling  of  forms  and  contact  with 
reinforcemeat. 

5.  Place  earefuUy  in  forma  to  avoid  segregation  or  unequal  diatribution. 

6.  Expel  at  much  as  poesibie  of  occluded  air  by  puddling,  or  vibrating,  or  jarring  of  forms  a^ 
filling  proceeds. 

7.  Fill  forme  continuougly  to  top,  pre/'ernUi/ouerflowinff,  to  avoid  stoppage,  or  lajtance  planes. 

8.  Properly  protect  ctmcrele  against  rapid  evaporation  and  against  unusual  heal  or  cold  durirtg 
the  setting,  hardening,  and  curitig  periode  to  avoid  shrinkage,  frost,  or  other  crackingB  and 
disruptions. 

9.  Remove  visible  segregationn  as  soon  as  discovered,  replacing  with  good  concrete,  well 
rammed  into  place.  Do  not  rely  on  surface  plastering  of  defects.  Such  attempts  are  unwork- 
man-like  and  ineffective. 

10.  Constrvct  expansion  or  contraction  joints  ivith  extreme  care.  Do  not  rely  for  water- 
tightness  on  any  supposed  bond  between  abutting  concrete  sections. 

(6)  Integral  teaterproofinga  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  avert  the  consequences  of  improper 
manufacture. 

(c)  Membratume  waierproofingB  are  of  service  in  closing  water  passageways  in  existing  de- 
fective structures  when,  and  only  when,  carefully  applied. 

FINISHING  CONCRETE  SURFACES 
01.  Cboracter  of  Surface  Finish  Desired. — The  character  of  finish  desirable  to  produce  on 
concrete  surfaces  is  determined  by  the  ends  to  be  served.     The  majority  of  requirements  for 
special  finishes  are  architectural,  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  structure  and  with 
the  location  of  the  surface. 

03.  Removing  Form  Uarks. — For  all  concrete  work  exposed  to  view,  forms  should  be 
exceedingly  well  constructed,  producing  plane  surfaces  and  straight,  sharp  lines  and  true  angle:' 
in  the  finished  concrete.  In  work  of  ibis 
character,  extra  care  is  usually  taken  to  ob- 
tain even-textured,  dense  surfaces  by  using 
a  mixture  of  proper  consistency  and  by 
careful  spading  and  puddling.  Such  sur- 
faces necessarily  reproduce  all  defects  of  the 
mold,  so  that  after-treatment  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  form  marks,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
the  "dead"  color  due  toexcess  of  cement  at 
the  surface,  with  oftentimes  efflorescence, 
or  other  whitish  deposits,  indirectly  occa- 
sioned thereby. 

It  is  elementary  optics  that  blemishes 
are  least  visible  on  a  non-uniform  light- 
diffracting  "  matt "  or  stippled  surface . 
Form  marks,  therefore,  are  concealed  by 
producing  such  a  surface.  This  may  be 
done  by  tooling,  by  rubbing,  by  brushing. 
^^^  or  by  sand-blasting,  and  such  treatmenU 
face,  have  a  further  advantage  of  modifying  the 

dead  color  above  referred  to  by  exposing  a 
multitude  of  sand  grains  to  light,  so  that  by  reflection  from  their  facets,  the  gray-green  of 
cement  is  relieved  and  brightened. 

BSo.  Tooling. — Tooting  concrete  surfaces  is  more  or  less  costly,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  concrete  has  set  and  upon  its  hardness.  Bueh-hanunering,  crandalling, 
or  axing  may  be  done  by  hand,  or  a  pneumatic  or  electric  tool  may  be  employed  at  considerable 
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advtmtage.  One  type  of  surfacing  tool  permitting  of  tooling  or  of  gnnding  and  the  method  of  its 
use  is  shown  in  Hg.  21.'  Its  capacity  is  rated  at  60  to  TOaq.  ft.  of  surface  per  hour  on  concrete 
from  1  to  21  days  old.  Fig.  22  shows  a  hand  bush-hamroered  surface  of  colored  aggr^ales,  and 
Fig.  23  a  picked  surface. 

Only  small-eized  a^regate  should  be  used  in  facing  material  to  be  tooled,  as  it  is  hard  to 
dress  and  to  obtain  uniform  results  on  aurfaces  where  large  angular  stones  are  encountered. 
The  concrete  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  before  work  is  commeni^ed,  especially  if  sharp 
clean  surfaces  are  desired.  The  concrete  should  preferably  be  about  2  months  old,  although  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  the  labor  involved  will  be  unnecessarily  great. 

A  variety  of  surface  effects  may  be  obtained  by  tooling,  as  the  effect  produced  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tool  used.  Some  variation  in  the  appearance  of  the  finished  sur- 
face may  also  be  obtained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tool  is  handled.  By  striking  a  perpen- 
dicular blow  no  lines  or  marks  are  left  in  the  surface,  whereas  with  a  glancing  blow,  tooth  marks 
are  left  which  can  be  made  parallel  to  each  other  or  at  various  angles.    Tooling  cannot  ordinarily 


Fio.  22.  Fia.  23. 

Fia.  22. — Surfua  finiah  obUined  by  bBOd  buah-bumineriRiE,  The  contrut  of  ihadH  ia  produced  by  uaiii)  dif- 
tennt  colored  ■sfregsln.     The  concrete  in  the  du-k  portioD  wu  mada  witb  red  nDdstoDe.  while  Ihe  light  por- 

Fio.  23.— Picked  eivfio.' 

be  performed  satisfactorily  on  gravel  concrete,  as  the  pebbles  will  be  dislodged  before  being 
chipped. 

B26.  Rubbing. — If  a  rubbed  surface  finish  is  desired,  the  coarse  aggregate  should 
be  well  spaded  back  from  the  face  of  the  work  and  the  forms  should  be  removed  before  the 
concrete  has  set  bard,  preferably  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  concrete  b  poured.  It  is  necessary 
with  green  concrete  to  use  care  in  removing  forms  to  avoid  spalling,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  adequately  repair  such  spalls  by  patching  with  mortar.  It  is  necessary,  also, 
to  remove  form  wires  or  other  projections  before  rubbing  and  to  point  with  mortar  any  pockets 
or  open  places  in  the  surface.  The  process  of  rubbing  consists  in  grinding  down  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  sufficiently  to  remove  all  Impreasiona  of  the  timber  or  other  irregularities,  using 
a  bnck  of  carborundum,  emery,  concrete,  or  soft  natural  stone.  In  connection  with  the  rubbing 
(which  is  accomplished  with  a  circular  motion),  a  thin  grout  composed  of  cement  and  sand 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  well  rubbed  in,  and  the  work  afterward  washed  down  with 
clean  water.  The  grout  is  used  simply  to  fill  surface  imperfections  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  film  on  the  surface. 

This  method  of  treatment  produces  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  uniform  color  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  all  too  prevalent  method  of  painting  with  a  grout,  which  almost 
invariably  crates,  cracks,  and  peels  off.  Rubbmg  is  a  very  acceptable,  cheap  way  of  finishing 
concrete  surfaces. 

I  The  Beff  F.lectrit-  liolary  iSurlacer,  Elevilor  Supplits  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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joints,  also,  should  be  made  tight  enough  to  prevent  any  material  leakage  of  the  liquid  mass,  as 
such  leakage  will  mar  the  appearance  of  the  finished  work. 

Forms  should  have  sufficient  strength  to  properly  support  the  loads  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  carry.  Horizontal  members,  such  as  floor  sheathing  and  supporting  joists,  should  be 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  concrete  and  the  construction  load.  Vertical  members,  such 
as  wall  sheathing  and  supporting  studs,  should  be  designed  to  resist  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  wet  concrete  which  is  about  145  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  for  each  vertical  foot  of  height. 

60.  Bconomical  Considerations. — The  cost  of  forms  constitutes  a  large  item  of  expense  in 
the  building  of  reinforced-concrete  structures  and  this  cost  vanes  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  kind  of  form  construction  adopted.  Formwork,  of  course,  should  in  every  case  leave  the 
finished  concrete  true  to  line  and  surface,  but  even  with  this  accomplished  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  in  so  designing  forms  and  in  so  planning  the  detailed  methods  of  their  construction  that 
erection  and  removal  will  be  greatly  facilitated  without  undue  waste  of  lumber.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  most  important  consideration  is  that  of  ease  in  form  removal  as  great  economy  may  be 
effected  by  using  form  units  over  and  over  again  with  a  minimum  of  repairs. 

Simplicity  and  symmetry  in  formwork  should  always  be  given  consideration.  In  buildings, 
uniform  story  heights  shoidd  be  selected  whenever  possible  in  order  to  prevent  continual  re- 
making of  column  forms,  and  frequent  changes  in  column  sizes  should  be  avoided  (at  least  in 
the  case  of  light-floor  construction),  not  only  on  account  of  the  column  forms  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  the  beam  and  girder  forms  or  slab  forms  which  frame  into  them.  Also,  where  it 
is  feasible,  beam  sizes  should  be  so  chosen  that  local  standard  widths  of  lumber  may  be  employed 
without  splitting;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sizes  and  spacing  of  the  beams  should  be  made  so 
uniform  that  the  contractor  may  use  his  forms  repeatedly,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  expense  for 
lumber  and  eliminating  the  cost  of  making  new  forms.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a 
slight  excess  of  concrete  will  save  many  times  its  cost  in  carpenter  work  and  lumber. 

61.  Lumber  for  Forms. — ^The  kind  of  lumber  to  use  for  forms  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  available  supply  in  the  local  yards.  Spruce  seems  to  be  the  best  all-round 
material.  It  can  readily  be  obtained  in  almost  any  locality  and  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
lumber  to  use  for  joists,  studs,  and  posts.  For  sheathing,  however,  white  pine  is  better  than 
spruce  by  reason  of  its  smoothness  and  its  resistance  to  warping,  but  this  wood  is  generally  too 
expensive  (except  for  cornice  and  ornamental  work),  and  spruce  makes  a  good  substitute. 
If  white  pine  is  to  be  used  for  sheathing,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  kind  of 
lumber  has  little  durability  on  account  of  its  extreme  softness  and  would  not  give  good  results 
if  the  forms  were  to  be  used  many  times. 

Aside  from  spruce  or  white  pine,  Norway  pine  and  southern  pine  are  generally  the  most 
available  and  give  satisfaction.  Hemlock  is  not  usually  desirable,  especially  for  that  part  of 
form  work  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  concrete,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  for  ledgers, 
studs,  and  posts.  This  wood  is  too  coarse-grained  to  be  suitable  for  sheathing  and  is  liable  to 
curl  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to  wet  concrete. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  lumber  which  is  only  partially  seasoned  should  be  the  kind  employed 
in  form  construction.  Kiln-dried  has  a  tendency  to  swell  when  soaked  by  the  concrete,  and 
this  swelling  causes  bulging  and  distortion  of  the  forms.  Green  lumber,  on  the  other  hand, 
dries  out  and  shrinks  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  the  concrete  is  placed;  fortunately, 
though,  this  tendency  of  the  green  lumber  to  check  and  warp  may  be  prevented  to  some  extent 
by  keeping  the  boards  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  When  using  natural,  well-seasoned 
lumber  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  the  work  up  too  close,  since  forms  should  always  be 
left  in  a  position  to  experience  some  slight  swelling  without  any  undesirable  results. 

Sheathing  liunber  should  be  dressed  at  least  on  one  side  and  both  edges,  even  for  non-ex- 
posed surfaces^  as  the  removal  and  cleaning  of  the  forms  are  greatly  facilitated  thereby.  In  face 
work,  where  a  smooth  and  true  surface  is  quite  important,  the  lumber  employed  should  be 
dressed  on  all  four  sides.  Lumber  which  is  dressed  in  this  manner  b  easy  to  work  up  and  place, 
and  this  fact  alone  usually  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  dressing. 
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advantage.  One  type  of  aurfacing  tool  permitting  of  tooling  or  of  grinding  and  the  method  of  its 
use  ia  shown  in  Hg.  21.'  Its  capacity  ib  rated  at  60  to  70aq.ft.  of  surface  per  hour  on  concrete 
from  1  to  21  days  dd.  Fig.  22  ahowB  a  band  buah-hammered  surface  of  colored  aggregates,  and 
Fig.  23  a  picked  surface. 

Only  amall-fliied  aggregate  should  be  used  in  facing  material  to  be  tooled,  as  it  is  hard  to 
dress  and  to  obtain  unifonn  results  on  surfaces  where  large  angular  stones  are  encountered. 
The  concrete  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  hefore  work  ia  commenced,  especially  if  sharp 
clean  surfaces  are  desired.  The  concrete  should  preferably  be  about  2  months  old,  although  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  the  labor  involved  will  be  unnecessarily  great. 

A  variety  of  surface  effects  may  be  obtained  by  tooling,  as  the  effect  produced  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tool  used.  Some  variation  in  the  appearance  of  the  finished  sur- 
face may  also  be  obtained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tool  b  handled.  By  striking  a  perpen- 
dicular blow  no  lines  or  marks  are  left  in  the  surface,  whereas  with  a  glancing  blow,  tooth  marks 
aie  left  which  can  be  made  parallel  to  eachother  or  at  various  angles.     Tooling  cannot  ordinarily 


Fio.  22.  Fio.  23. 

Fto.  22. — Surfue  finish  obtained  by  hand  biuh-Iiiimnieiiiig.  Thicontrut  otghsdielg produced  by  UBlngdif' 
(cKot  colored  ivfreEmteg.     The  oancrete  in  the  dark  portion  wu  niuls  iiitb  red  undatone.  while  the  light  por- 

Fio.  23.— Picked  ■urlace. 

lie  performed  satisfactorily  on  gravel  concrete,  as  the  pebbles  will  be  dislodged  before  being 
chipped. 

S36.  Rubbing. — If  a  rubbed  surface  finish  is  desired,  the  coarse  aggregate  should 
lie  well  spaded  back  from  the  face  of  the  work  and  the  forms  should  be  removed  before  the 
concrete  has  set  hard,  preferably  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  concrete  is  poured.  It  is  necessary 
with  green  concrete  to  use  care  in  removing  forms  to  avoid  spalling,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  adequately  repair  such  spalls  by  patching  with  mortar.  It  is  necessary,  also, 
to  remove  form  wires  or  other  projections  before  rubbing  and  to  point  with  mortar  any  pockets 
or  open  places  in  the  surface.  The  process  of  rubbing  consists  in  grinding  down  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  sufEciently  to  remove  all  impressions  of  the  timber  or  other  irregularities,  using 
a  brick  of  carborundum,  emery,  concrete,  or  soft  natural  stone.  In  connection  with  the  rubbing 
(which  is  accomplished  with  a  circular  motion),  a  thin  grout  composed  of  cement  and  sand 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  well  rubbed  in,  and  the  work  afterward  washed  down  with 
clean  water.  The  grout  is  used  simply  to  fill  surface  imperfections  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  film  on  the  surface. 

This  method  of  treatment  produces  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  uniform  color  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  ail  too  prevalent  method  of  painting  with  a  grout,  which  almost 
invariably  erases,  cracks,  and  peels  off.  Rubbing  is  a  very  acceptable,  cheap  way  of  finishing 
concrete  surfaces. 

>  The  Berg  Eleclric  Itutary  ^urlacet.  Elevaior  Supplier  Co..  N.  V. 
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using  them.     The  following  rules  are  recommended  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory 
Investigation  :^ 

TiMB  Required  Before  Removinq  Forms 


Above  W¥. 

60°  to 

eo'F. 

AOP  to  50<»F. 

• 

1.688  than  4ff*F, 

Columns 

Within  3  days 
Within  4  days 

Within  4  days* 

Within  14  days' 

5  days 

6  days 

8  days 
18  days 

Not  less  than  10  days 
Not  less  than  10  days 

Not  less  than  14  days 

Not  less  than  14  days 

Not  until  tests 
have   been 
made  indicat- 
ing  that    the 
concrete  is  set. 

Side   forms  for  girders 

and  beams. 
Bottom  forms  of  slabs  (6 

ft.  or  less  span). 
Bottom  forms  of  beams 
and  girders   (less  than 

14-ft.  span). 

Form  work  in  buildings  should  be  so  designed  that  the  column  forms  may  be  removed 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  supports  of  the  beams  and  girders.  This  practice  bares  the 
concrete  of  the  column  to  the  hardening  action  of  the  air  and  permits  a  defect  to  be  detected 
and  remedied  before  any  load  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  column.  The  beam  and  girder  sides 
are  next  taken  down,  but  this  is  not  done  until  the  slabs  are  strong  enough  to  stand  up  without 
support.  Sometimes,  however,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  the  slab  supports  (namely,  the  sheathing 
and  joists)  are  replaced  with  temporary  uprights  bearing  against  a  plank  on  the  underside  of  the 
slab.  The  beam  and  girder  bottoms  and  the  posts  supporting  them  are  left  in  place  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  formwork,  and  should  not  be  taken  down  until  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  members  supported.  Walls  are  usually  built  separately  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  wall  form  may  be  removed  whenever  the  concrete  in  the 
wall  is  hard  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight. 

83.  Number  of  Sets  of  Forms  in  Building  Work. — The  number  of  sets  of  forms  which  are 
necessary  in  building  work  depends  upon  the  weather,  the  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  members 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  the  floor  area.  Under  reasonably  good  summer  conditions  1}^  sets  of 
forms  (forms  for  l\i  stories)  will  serve  the  purpose  and  allow  the  work  to  progress  at  the  usual 
rate  of  a  story  in  a  week  or  10  days.  If  the  floor  framing,  however,  is  particularly  complicated, 
one  set  of  forms  may  be  the  more  economical  if  the  speed  of  construction  is  not  the  leading  con- 
sideration. In  such  a  case,  of  course,  extra  lumber  must  be  used  for  beam  and  girder  bottoms 
and  for  supports  which  must  be  left  in  place.  Where  the  floor  area  is  large  and  the  construc- 
tion is  fairly  uniform  throughout,  even  less  than  one  set  of  forms  with  additional  beam  bottoms 
and  posts  may  be  suflicient. 

64.  Examples  of  Form  Design. 

Ma.  Column  Forms. — ^Fig.  25  shows  a  typical  form  for  a  rectangular  column. 
Two  sides  of  the  column  are  held  together,  as  shown,  by  bolts,  and  the  two  opposite  sides  by 
hardwood  wedges  between  the  bolt  and  the  form.  The  sheathing  or  lagging  boards  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  colunm  and  are  made  up  into  panel  units  by  means  of  the  cleats,  which  serve 
also  as  clamps.     A  somewhat  similar  colunm  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  38,  page  102. 

A  common  type  of  rectangular  column  form  where  wooden  wedges  are  used  to  do  all  the 
clamping  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  26.  The  tightening  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  stop  blocks  on 
each  clamping  piece.  When  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  size  of  column,  these  blocks  must  either 
be  ripped  off  or  additional  blocks  nailed  on.  The  boards  comprising  each  side  of  the  column 
form  are  usually  battened  or  cleated  together  so  as  to  form  a  panel  unit.  This  practice  allows 
the  clamps  to  be  put  on  separately  and  thus  permits  stop  blocks  on  the  clamps  to  be  easily 


^  Sm  mho  rolea  giren  in  "Conerete,  Plftin  and  Reinforoed/*  by  Tatlor  and  Tbomfson  (1016  edition). 
*  Add  1  day  for  each  additional  foot  of  span. 
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changed  when  the  column  form  is  remade.  It  is  a  common  prautice  Ut  muke  up  the  sides  of 
column  fonns  with  narrow  Btripe  of  sheathing  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction  in  sise  of  columns 
from  floor  to  floor.     A  method  of  reduction  sometimes  employed  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction 


^*Botf... 


Co.  is  ^own  in  Rg.  27.  The  column  form  represented  here  is  also  illustrated  in  Plate  III, 
page  114.  The  use  of  narrow  sheathing  strips  applies  especially  to  interior  column  forms  since 
exterior  or  wall  columns  are  usually  of  the  same  width  from  basement  to  roof  and  change  but 
little  in  thickness. 


Fig.  28  and  I^te  II,  page  113,  show  a  method  of  bracing  column  forms  by  means  of  4 
by  4-m.  "whalers"  or  poelA.  The  use  of  Henderson  clips  should  be  noted.  Sometimes  the 
boiting  ia  done  directly  to  the  whalers. 


3'.4'Clip 
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Other  types  of  rectangular  column  formi  in  common  use  &re  shown  in  Figs.  29,  30,  and  31. 
The  cleats  which  fonn  part  of  the  clamps  are  nailed  to  the  sides  when  making.  The  clamp 
shown  in  Fig.  31  is  patented  and  known  as  the  "New  England  Column  Clamp,"  controlled 
by  the  N.  E.  Column  Clamp  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  It  consists  of  angle  irons  punched  at  frequent 
intcrvala  with  bolU  for  holding  the  form  together  wherever  needed.  Angles  and  bolts  may  be 
liought  in  the  open  market.     The  New  England  Column  Clamp  Co.  sella  only  the  rights  to  use. 

Fig.  32  Qlustrates  still  another  tjrpe  of  rectangular  column  form.  The  use  of  horizontal 
sheathing  should  be  noted.    The  sheathing  is  nailed  to  the  vertical  pieces  before  erection. 

A  patented  steel  clamp,  known  as  the  "Gemco  Column  Clamp"  and  manufactured  by  the 
Gcmco  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  These  clamps  are  described  by  the 
manufacturers  as  follows: 


A  Gcmco  Squm-eoloiBD  CUmp  ii  oompoKd  of  (our,  stnicht,  int«Khui«*kbIe,  ateil  bui,  eub  2  in.  wide 
^r  ^*  in.  thick.  One  eod  of  OAch  lur  u  proTided  witb  m  hibrdcned  toothed  iockia^  dog  pivot«d  between  two  pLaUe 
wbicb  arc  firmly  riveted  to  the  oppoeite  lidee  of  the  bmr.  These  plmle*  fully  protect  the  loclcinE  dof  from  dftmece. 
t>ut  sufficient  spAce  ii  allowed  to  permit  the  ban  to  elide  frcdr  whcu  the  locltinf  dog  ift  not  eimAced. 

The  cUmp  ii  Kt  by  piwure  on  the  tichunioc  levet  whish  alido  over  the  tree  cod  of  the  ben.  u  ihown  in 
Flf.  33.  When  the  bui  u*  dnwo  to  position,  the  loekiui  dog  i*  Kt  by  preasun  at  the  Gaccn  or  licht  tap  of  a 
Hammer  and  it  poaitively  loelu  the  clamp.     'Hcbtcmnc  lever  ia  detachable  and  can  be  uattlcin  any  Gemco  Stjuarc- 

A  Gemco  Clanp  can  be  aiiembled,  tifbtened  and  set  in  1  min.  It  automatically  aquares  a  column  sod 
^an  be  ti^hteasd  from  all  ^dea  so  ■■  to  paaitively  dose  all  cracks,  thua  nrtsinint  all  th«  Tsluablc  part  of  the  miiturc 
vbich  vnuld  othsrwiae  Sow  out  with  the  water.     Gemco  Clamps  will  square  a  rectangular  pi»r  or  column  in  th^ 

These  clamps  can  be  removed  in  the  same  time  which  it  takta  lo  adjust  them.  The  ti(btenin(  levrr  ■■ 
is«d  to  partially  rvlievc  the  Btfaici  when  the  loekioc  doc  can  be  diaencaced  by  tbe  use  at  a  claw  hammer  and  a 
lail  or  punch  inserted  in  tbe  hole  at  the  corner  of  the  dof .  After  two  diaconaliy  opposite  contcra  are  loosened  liif 
Futire  clamp  ia  Free.  By  working  two  men  oa  opposite  sides  ot  the  column  and  at  diaconai  corners  of  tbe  clam|M. 
be  work  of  seltini  or  wreckinc  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  knocked  down  these  st[>i(hl.  interehauieable  ban  ol  ileel  are  easily  transferred  IrMn  floor  lu  Out 

To  avoid  iiiiui»<Mii  J  expense  by  usinf  large  damps  on  amaU  ecdumna  the  Gemco  Bquaie-calumu  riarnfM 
Lre  manufactured  in  three  stock  sises-     Special  aiaee  made  only  on  specific  order. 
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Stock  No 

Column  »K, 
inchea 

Weight. 

pounds 

24 
30 
36 

40M 

C-12 

C-13. 'HcbteDiDi  lever 

Another  patented  type  of  all-eteel  column  cUmp  which  requires  ao  wood  framing  is  shovrn 
in  Fig.  34 — manufactured  by  the  K.  &  W.  Clamp  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All  square  or  rectangular-column  forms  should  have  bevel  strips  in  the  comers.  Sharp 
comers  in  concrete  work  should  always  be  avoided,  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  tamp 
concrete  bo  as  to  obtain  perfect  comers,  but  because  the  edges  are  likely  to  be  chipped  oS  when 
the  forms  are  removed  or  while  the  concrete  is  still  green.  The  bevel  strips  are  usually  nailed 
to  two  opposite  panel  umts  when  the  forms  are  being  made  up. 


Octagonal  and  round-column  forms  with  wooden  clamps  are  not  susceptible  of  ready 
arrangement  into  units,  and  are  clumsy  and  quite  expensive  to  make.  The  problem  seems  to  bo 
solved  in  present-day  practice  by  the  use  of  either  iron  bands  or  chains.  Fig.  35  shows  a 
form  clamp  manufactured  by  the  Sterling  mteelbarrow  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  can  be 
used  on  any  type  of  column  form.  The  band-iron  placed  around  the  form  (view  a)  is  passed 
through  the  clamping  head,  and  drawn  tight.  The  manufacturers  describe  tlie  operation  as 
follows: 


Tba  opat*tor  srupa  ifae  band  with  one  ha 
And  r<l»*w  the  bmnd,  drtviag  it  pflrfe«(ly  tifht  d* 
form.  Whan  he  tmm  thai  the  bund  i>  tighl  encui 
erimpins  tb*  band  in  BUeb  ■  way  that  aUppace  ii  in 


e  lever  (ever*] 

d  the  bud  wu 

■nee  lb«  lever  do*™  c]a« 

id  loelu  the  clunp  bj  inacr 


Thii  ratehMins  crip* 

beiikc  put  arouod  the 

the  form,  tfaui 
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ODC  o[  tha  ofiwiiDai  in  ths  lockini  davics  (visw  r|.     Wbsn  kaockiai  down  ths  (arm.  il  is  D«««ury  ulnply  to  ntswa 
th«  levw  FroQ]  tb»  lookinc  deviae.  return  the  clAmpiDj  bead  ia  pwtioiit  and  pull  tha  baad  out. 


Flo.  31.— K.  k  n 


A  Gemeo  Clamp  tor  round  i-olumns  (Fig.  36)  is  deacribcd  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
following  m&nner: 
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X  Oamo'o  Rouad-ealumD  CUmp  a  m»de  of  h  gtrip  of  IM-in-.  ie-g*«e  buxl  iron,  ona  Bad  of  which  curies  i 
□ulleAble-troo  cnatiria  which  holdfl  the  hardeaed  tooth  lockiDC  dog.  When  in  use  the  free  e^d  of  the  kwnd  iron  i 
•lipped  under  the  lockinB  doa  uid  th?  duiip  »a  be  quickly  and  eoaily  drawn  to  and  eet  at  any  dtaired  deare«  o 
(ennon  with  a  tiEhteniog  lever.  The  lever  i«  detachable  and  can  be  used  on  any  aise  ol  Gemeo  Round-eolumi 
aamp. 

A  clamp  may  be  struck  or  wrecked  ia  lees  lime  than  required  [or  Htting,  and  in  this  operation  thedetachabl. 

Gemco  Round  Clamps  are  made  in  two  slock  eiiea— for  24-iii.  and  30-10.  columns.     Special  giiM  Dadi 


Dck  No. 

Co 

..c. 

i^che. 

Weight,  pounds 

38 

i 

2H 

C-21 

C-Z2  Tiibteni 

,uver.;:: ::::::; 

Another  patent«d  clamp  for  circular  columns  is  shown  in  I^lg.  37,  manufactured  by  the 
Uoiveresl  Form  Clamp  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     These  clamps  are  made  in  one  siie  only,  i.e.,  size 


C-1  for  H-in.  rods,  6  in.  long  overall.     A  tightening  wrench  shown  in  Fig.  60,  page  117,  i; 
used  with  this  clamp. 
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Win  And  rod  cUmps  deacribed  under  the  heading  "Wall  uid  Pier  Forms"  (pagft  111)  tt 
ttaed  to  some  extent  on  forms  for  colunuu. 


Mb.  Bemm  tnd  Girder  Forma. — Fig. 
Joists  support  the  slab  sheathing  and  are  carried  in 


(8  is  an  isometric  view  of  a  typical  floor. 
turn  by  ledgers  or  joist  bearers  (see  S\ao 


3*r4" 


Fia.  4a 

Plates  I  and  IV,  pages  112  and  115  respectively).  The  method  of  clamping  the  beam  and 
prder  forms  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  Figs.  39  and  40.  Separate  blocks  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  joist  beater.  Plate  II,  page  113,  shows  a  method  of 
supporting  slab  forms  by  notching  out  the  beam  cleats  to  receive 
the  joists. 

A  number  of  different  methods  are  employed  to  clamp  beam 
and  girder  forms  and  prevent  them  from  spreading  due  U>  the 
pressure  of  wet  concrete.  The  method  referred  to  above  is  per- 
haps the  most  common,  but  bolts  either  above  or  below  the  beam 
bottom  are  sometimes  employed.  Clamping  by  means  of  ribbands 
is  well  illustrated  in  Plates  I  to  III  inclusive,  pages  112  to  114. 

Typical  girder-^orm  construction  is  Bhown  in  Fig.  40.     Some-  Kiu.  ii. 

tiroes  the  girder  sides  are  not  erected  eomph  te,  the  portion  between 

the  beams  bang  erected  in  separate  sections,  as  shown  in  Plate  I,  page  112.    The  lower  part  erf 
the  girder  sides  are  made  of  thick  plank  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  support  for  the  beams. 

A  common  method  of  bracing  the  out«r  aide  of  a  wall  beam  ia  shown  in  Plate  I.     *"-•»—■ 


r 1      • 
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method  is  by  means  of  a  cantilever  brace.  Methods  shown  in  Fig.  28  and  Plate  II,  page  113, 
should  also  be  noted.  Fig.  41  shows  a  form  of  ordinary  post  or  shore  in  common  use.  Haunch 
design  may  be  seen  in  Plates  I  and  IV,  pages  112  and  115  respectively. 

6ic.  Slab  Forms. — Two  types  of  slab  forms  need  to  be  considered  for  ordinary 
construction  where  beams  and  girders  are  employed:  (1)  the  panel  type  (the  only  type  of  form 
construction  so  far  treated) ;  and  (2)  slab  forms  made  up  into  box  shape,  comprising  the  joists 
and  the  sides  of  the  beams  and  girders. 

In  the  usual  t3rpe  of  construction,  designated  above  as  type  1,  the  beam  and  girder  forms 
are  either  erected  complete  and  the  poets  set  in  place  after  the  erection,  or  the  beam  and  girder 
bottoms  are  spiked  in  place  to  the  post  caps,  and  the  sides  are  erected  as  separate  units.  After 
this  much  is  accomplished  by  either  method,  the  joists  are  then  put  in  position  and  the  panel 


Jotst 


'--^Z'plenk 


-lar^  Sf/x/fr 


^'Oafvaniztef  Iron 


Fta.  42. 


units  are  placed  on  top  of  them  without  nailing.  Notching  out  of  the  slab  panels  is  usually 
necessary  at  the  columns.  When  the  forms  are  to  be  used  but  once,  the  slab  sheathing  is  not 
made  up  in  advance  into  panels,  but  is  lightly  nailed  to  the  joists  after  they  are  in  place. 

Fig.  42  shows  one  method  of  making  up  slab  forms  into  box  shape — ^the  form  construction 
being  that  used  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Planks  extend  in  two  directions  supporting 
the  cells.     The  steel  and  continuous  stirrups  are  set  for  demonstration  only. 

A  collapsible  core  box  is  used  by  at  least  one  prominent  builder  (Fig.  43).  A  plank  resting 
on  cleats  on  the  sides  of  the  cores  forms  the  bottom  of  the  beam  mold.  The  main  girders  are 
molded  in  similar  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  cores  in  one  panel  and  those  in  the  next  panel. 
The  molds  are  made  in  two  equal  parts  with  a  hinged  joint  through  the  longitudinal  center  line 
of  the  upper  surface,  and  are  held  open  by  transverse  struts  between  the  lower  edges.  When 
the  forms  are  to  be  removed,  the  transverse  struts  are  knocked  out  and  the  boxes  are  collapsed. 
The  use  of  these  molds  presupposes  a  standardized  layout. 


Fio.  43. 

Forms  for  flat-slab  floors  are  much  simpler  than  for  the  ordinary  beam-and-girder  construc- 
tion— with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  forms  for  the  flaring  column  heads.  Typical  de- 
signs of  forms  for  flatnslab  floors  are  shown  in  Fig.  44  and  Plate  V,  page  116.  Corrugated 
iron  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  sheathing  where  the  ceiling  surface  does  not 
need  to  be  absolutely  smooth. 

A  new  and  novel  system  of  form  work  (Fig.  45)  has  been  devised  by  Jesse  E.  HodgeSf  of 
Cincinnati,  which  is  applicable  to  both  beam-and-girder  and  to  flat-slab  constructions. 
Edward  O.  Keator  k.  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  sole  agents  for  this  system. 

The  slab  forms  consist  of  very  light  metal  sheathing  held  on  a  matting  (usually  wooden 
striiM  2  in.  by  2H  in*  by  4  ft.  6  in.)  which  is  supported  by  stringers  placed  about  4  ft.  on  centers. 
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Thit  matting  is  fomiMl  bj  raanertiitg  the  sii>*D  wooden  atripn  hy  •  fight  netaJ  duua  nnv  «*fit 
end  •(>■•  to  aOownn  opening  o(>bixit3'i  in.  between  tbeitrifw.  TV  mata  an  m«(fe  of  *linn 
leogtha  so  that  tbey  can  be  rolled  into  bondlea  and  not  be  taoheavyfnrnneortwnimen  Uif^rry. 
VsoaDjr  one  ttringer  b  osed  halfwar  between  beana,  and  lerlKen  on  the  beam  nrfes  IttM  tfk« 
end*  of  the  mat.  Tk  atragen  do  not  bare  to  be  efaanged  in  length  for  diflerent  jobs  M  lb*7 
eaa  be  aaed  in  long  lengths  and  lapped. 


Tfea^Bfei&bi&iB»(I%.  .M)  anmadB&vn^^  Uuahee,  wvA  »  4  liy  440.  pme  anC  eoo 
3  bf  4-fn.  sde  pieces,  ami  oie  iidiuBCBhlK  fmm  9  to  14  ft  TIuB  rangB  is  lotflinieiu;  (bv  aittioM^ 
work  but  [nngBT  liinfws  isw.  nf  nomme.  hn  hiiilc  fiir  ^^fMrial  wnrfc.  ia  Knv'axuf  nne  of  rJu>)H>  ^okm, 
tbe  (tlamfe  ar«  baMnad  and  the  -t  b?  (  rfnvwn  tiU  M  Ien({(^  itenisnaSat  b;p  it  measumft  pnls 
in  tbc  EBooI  manna.    Cbmpa  an  t^en  tigfaCened  and  Che  abore*  raised.     Ths  tbsCunt  of  thi* 


rvpo  [£  Aunt  i>  a.  pwlios  alamp  tvhinti  mob  itaslf  flrhen  liie  nam  i*  in  dritfjnff  pfMrion  imt  'Mf 
-ttaum  i»  under  \amL  T!u»  .tfaon  alaa  ba*  a.  riMMtfaoble  bmnl  whiHi  m^  b«  Inft'  nn,  in  -wndMr 
-^iiBiimiers.lMun.iirremavBdin'iMnirttae.'AoiBsfiirSBC-^Ah  tfnnm.  With  th"  hmri  rt^iifMil 
4ie  fnnii  Mnn{|Bs  mC  in  a.fliiii  madehy  rbe  l;woiipp«rpten«»<if  rfop  '4inr'^  tWii*'l1  iflAlM*  ■'  »>'- 
naaoh.«teafrtiBiiii«*:ift»i»'Hi»j|i»M*i»>«  (P«" 
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Wedges  m  uiuieceasaiy  with  the  Hodges  shore  as  leveling  the  centering  for  the  floor  msy  be 
nccomplished  with  a  kind  of  rackel>-]ack  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  47.  To  adjust  the  lenglli 
of  shore  a  steel  bar  which  is  notched  to  form  a  rack  is  attached  to  one  f&e<-  of  the  4  by  4.     A  fork- 


ended  lifting  lever  is  then  fitted  over  the  timber,  with  its  fulcrum  bolt  resting  in  one  of  the  slots 
of  the  bar  and  the  ends  of  the  fork  engaging  the  lower  ends  of  the  2  by  4-in.  sticks.     With  the 


cams  kxMened,  the  upper  portion  of  the  shore  is  raised  by  bearing  down  on  the  lever  twndlr, 
and  when  in  proper  position  is  locked  by  the  cams. 

Another  type  of  adjustable  shore  is  shown  in  Ilg.  48,  manufactured  by  the  H.  W.  Roa 


See.  a-64cl 
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Co.,  Ckicinnati,  Ohio,  and  known  as  the  "Rooe  Self-lock  Adjustable  Shore."  It  is  made  up 
for  average  use  witha6-ft.  piece  of  atandard  pipe  and  two  piecea  of  2  by  4's  dressed  aide  and  edge, 
8  ft.  long.  Only  the  necessary  castings  are  sold  by  the  company  above  mentioned.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  shore  consists  in  taking  the  extension  member  by  the  two  legs  and  lifting  it  to  the 


!k  adjustable  ihore. 


Fio.  46.— Gemco  sdjustabli 


desired  height.  The  slightest  pressure  on  the  two  legs  of  the  extension  member  toward  the  pipe 
causes  the  yokes  to  grip  and  the  shore  is  ready  for  the  load.  The  greater  the  load  the  greater 
tlie  grip.  For  finer  adjustment  the  shore  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  the  jacking  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  any  point  under  the  two  legs  of  the  shore  by  turning  the  handled  screw 


and  the  upper  member  can  be  aet  at  its  final  height  with  the  adjusting  lever.  A  turn  of  the 
thumb-screw  lock  sets  the  yokes  and  prevents  any  possible  release  through  outside  jarring. 
The  jacking  device  is  then  removed  for  adjusting  the  next  shore, 

"Gemco  Adjustable  Steel  Shoring"  is  shown  in  Pig.  49.    The  shores  are  adjustable  in 
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height  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  6  in.    For  adjuHting  the  height  or  raising  the  load,  a  detachable  lever 
is  used.    These  shores  are  manufactured  by  the  Geroco  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Here  are  many  other  types  of  wooden  floor  forma  but  those  described  above  illustrate  the 
main  features  in  floor-form  design.     For  steel  floor  forms  see  page  135. 


/^'  ^ood  ^orm 


Section  A-B 


Sid.  Column  Heads. ^Thc  tops  of  column  forms  are  sometimes  made  separate 
from  the  column  forms  proper.  Generally  this  is  done  either  to  avoid  remaking  the  column 
tope  to  fit  varying  sizes  of  beams  and  girders,  or  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  special  form 


ximed  fv  true 


■Joist 


hettds.  Fig.  50  shows  an  assembly  of  column  heads  fur  regular  interior  eolumas  of  the 
Larkin  Go's,  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  designed  by  the  Abertbaw  Construction  Co.,  the  contrac- 
tors.    These  heads  are  also  shown,  but  not  in  detail,  in  Plate  IV,  page  1 15. 

The  problem  ctf  the  column  head  in  flat-«Ub  construction  has  been  met  practically  from 
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Fio.  S4.— Steel  column  head  to  fit  octAgon 
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the  first  by  the  use  of  metal  in  some  fonn.  The  metal  mold  used  by  the  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Co.  in  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Note  that 
the  head  is  very  simple,  a  square  where  it  leaves  the  column,  with  flaring  beveled  comers,  which 
finally  form  an  octagon  at  the  ceiling  level. 

Fig.  52  shows  a  type  of  column-head  form  used  in  constructing  the  Larkin  warehouse  at 
Chicago,  HI.    It  is  one  of  the  standard  types  of  flaring  column  caps  manufactured  by  the  Des- 
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Fxa.  55. — ^AdjuBtable  steel  column  heads,  HydrauUo  Pressed  Steel  Co. 


lauriers  Column  Mold  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  columns  themselves  were  molded  by  steel 
forms  and  these  forms  were  placed  after  the  erection  of  the  upper  floor  falsework.  The  column- 
cap  section  was  suspended  from  the  floor  forms  and  the  remaining  column  sections  bolted  to  it. 
Figs.  53  and  54  show  adjustable  column  heads  as  manufactured  by  the  Blaw  Steel  Construc- 
tion Co.;  conical  and  octagonal  heads  only  are  illustrated  here,  but  this  company  also  makes 
rectangular  head  molds  and  molds  which  spread  from  a  rectangular  section  at  the  column  to  an 
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octagonal  shape  at  the  floor  slab.  The  conical  head  is  in  two  parts;  the  top  portion  remains  the 
same  for  all  columns  while  the  bottom  is  fitted  to  columns  of  various  diameters.  The  octagonal 
mold  is  also  adjustable  at  the  lower  end  and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  either  octagonal 
and  circular  steel  column  forms  or  with  wooden  octagonal  forms.  The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacture  round  steel  column  forms  with  both  standard  and  adjust- 
able column  heads  (see  Figs.  55  and  56). 


r- Sheet  niefal  decking  for  depressed  pane/ 


Cover  opening  with-' 
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clearance  fw*  actual  dlamel'er 
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'Bolt  fogether 


Fig.  50. — Method  of  forming  depressed  panels. 

64€.  Wall  and  Pier  Forms. — Forms  for  bridge  piers  and  for  walls  of  appreciable 
height  are  usually  constructed  of  either  1-in.  or  2-in.  plank  nailed  to  studs  and  held  by  horizontal 
waling  pieces,  with  tie  bolts  extending  across  the  pier  or  wall  between  opposite  wales.  The 
wales,  which  often  consist  of  two  planks  fastened  together  but  separated  by  spacing  blocks, 
are  set  edgewise  against  the  form  studs  and  the  tie  bolts  are  carried  through  the  openings  which 
occur  in  the  waling  pieces.  Wire  is  sometimes  used  for  bracing  and  is  tightened  either  by  wedges 
or  by  twisting.  The  wire  pulb  against  spreaders  which  are  inserted  between  forms  and  which 
are  removed  as  the  concrete  level  rises. 

Where  bolts  are  employed  in  pier  and  wall  construction,  a  number  of  different  methods  are 
used  for  withdrawing  the  bolts.  One  method  is  to  cover  each  bolt  with  old  pipe  cut  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  forms,  and  to  place  a  wood  washer  at  each  end  of  the 
pipe.  When  the  forms  are  taken  down,  the  bolts  are  easily  drawn  out  of  the  pipes,  the  wood 
washers  are  then  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  concrete,  and  the  holes  pointed  up.  Another  method 
is  to  make  the  bolts  in  three  pieces,  with  the  middle  piece  occupying  the  same  position  between 
the  forms  as  the  pipe  above  described.  This  middle  section  is  connected  with  the  end  pieces  by 
means  of  ordinary  unions.  When  the  concrete  has  set  sufficiently,  one  turn  releases  the  end 
sections  and  the  holes  left  in  the  work  are  plugged  with  mortar.  Still  another  method  is  to  use 
a  patented  casting  with  set  screw,  also  a  tightening  wrench  and  rod  puller.  The  tightening 
wrench  is  a  device  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  a  pressure  against  the  form  to  draw  it  in  line  or  to 
desired  dimensions.  The  rod  puller  is  for  removing  or  pulling  the  tie  rods  from  the  concrete 
after  the  concrete  has  set  sufficiently  to  stand  alone. 

The  second  method  described  is  shown  in  Figs.  57,  58  and  59.  (In  Fig.  59  wire  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  middle  piece  of  bolt.)  The  bar  couplings  shown  in  Fig.  57  are  manufactured  by  the 
Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Marion,  Ind.,  and  are  stocked  in  seven  sizes  threaded  to  take 
bolts  J^,  J^,  J^,  %,  1,  1>^,  and  \y^m..     "Universal  Cone  Nuts,"  shown  in  Fig.  58,  are  manu- 
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f  actured  by  the  Universal  Form  Clamp  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  Cut  Bhowe  waahera  used  with  cones 
and  countersunk  into  forms,  but  thia  is  not  necessary.  Universal  rod  clamps  (Fig.  60)  can  bi; 
used  on  the  outeide  of  forms  in  place  of  nuts  and  washers.  The  device  shown  in  Fig.  59,  known 
as  "Tyacni,"  is  being  marketed  by  the  Unit- Wall  Construction  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  patented  casting,  rod  tightener,  and  rod  puller  such  as  used  in  the  third  method  above 
described  are  shown  in  Pig.  60.  These  devices  are  manufactured  by  the  Universal  Form  Clamp 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.  The  rod  clamps  are  made  in  six  sizes,  namely;  No.  1  for  K-in.  and  Hs'''*' 
rods;  No.  2  for  %-ia.  rods;  No.  3  for  ,'i-in.  rods;  No,  4  and  No.  4  extra  heavy  for  5^-in.  rods;  and 
No.  5  for  ^-in.  rods.  The  No.  4  is  recommended  for  column  clamping  and  No.  4  extra  heavy 
for  large  retaining  walla. 

Patented  wire  form  clamps  are  illustrated  in  Mge.  61,  62  and  63.  The  wire  form  tightener, 
afaown  in  Fig.  61,  is  manufactured  by  the  Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Marion,  Ind.,  and  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  threaded  to  take  \i,  3i,  and  1-in.  bolts.  The  tightener  is  simply  attached 
to  s  wire  slipped  through  from  one  side  of  the  forms  and  a  bolt  is  screwed  into  it  from  the  face 


irfrt  iO  prrtrnt 
^rtatllf^  vf  wall 


side.  By  turning  this  bolt  any  degree  of  tension  may  be  obtained  in  the  wire.  The  "  Universal 
Wire  Clamp"  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  62.  The  clamp  ia  placed  against  wales  or  studding  and  wires 
bent  as  shown  in  (a).  The  clamp  should  be  placed  in  a  position  so  as  to  allow  the  wires  to  enter 
the  slots  at  nearly  right  angles.  For  locking  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  handle  down  so  that 
it  takes  a  position  as  shown  in  (6)  and  (c).  The  "American  Wire  Clamp"  is  shown  in  Fig.  63 
and  ia  similar  in  operation  to  the  clamp  just  mentioned. 

Where  especially  good  work  is  desired,  forms  are  lined  with  galvanized  iron.  For  high 
piers  or  walls,  the  forms  are  constructed  in  large  panels.  After  the  concrete  has  been 
constructed  to  a  proper  height  and  the  laat  course  has  set  several  days,  the  panels  are  discon- 
nected and  hoisted  to  a  higher  position  and  then  reassembled  for  concreting,  and  ho  on. 

When  the  ends  of  bridge  piers  are  rounding,  special  forms  are  necessary.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Atherton  Ave.  bridge  over  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  tracks  in  Pittsburg,  the  forms 
for  the  curved  ends  of  the  piers  were  built  of  1-in.  by  2-in.  strips  nailed  to  horizontal  segmental 
wales.  These  wales  were  nailed  to  the  wales  of  the  side  forms.  The  rounding  forma  were  kept 
in  place  by  wiring  to  dowels  set  in  the  foundation  concrete.  Before  starting  the  erection  of  the 
form  work,  a  flexible  panel  was  made  by  nailing  galvanized-iron  sheets  to  the  1-in.  by  2-in.  strips. 
This  panel  was  bent  against  the  wales,  which  acted  like  hoops.  Curved  pier  forms  used  in 
bridges  of  Luten  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  64. 
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Fig.  66  illustralee  n  simple  method  employed  by  Itie  Aberthuw  Cunstructiuii  Co.  for  build' 
ing  ft  wall  of  considerable  height  by  means  of  movable  forms.  A  simply  method  is  alao  afaown 
in  Fig.  66. 

Walt  forms  of  small  height  may  be  braced  by  battered  posta  outaide.  Pig.  67  ahowa  forma 
for  a  coacret«  foundation  wall  for  smalt  buildings  where  no  cellar  is  neceaaaty.    Such  forma  may 


Fio.  86.  Fis.  07. 

either  be  conatructed  in  sections  or  built  in  place.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  forms  are  sus- 
pended over  the  trench  and  are  not  allowed  to  reat  upon  the  new  concrete.  Figs.  68  and  69 
show  other  methods  of  form  construction  for  low  walla.  No  outside  form  is  needed  in  the 
lower  part  of  such  walls  as  shown  in  Fig.  68  when  the  earth  is  extremely  hard  and  firm. 

Fig.  70  shows  a  common  type  of  form  design  for  curtain  walls  below  windows.    Curtain 
walls  for  complet«  wall  panels  are  of  similar  construction. 


U.  Deaign  of  Forma. — Although  form  design  in  most  caaea  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman  on  the  job,  it  has  been  found  by  a  number  of  en- 
gineering contractoia  that  it  pays  on  large  or  important  work  to  have  the  forma  designed  in  the 
drafting  room,  provided  such  designing  work  ia  done  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  practical 
ability.  This  plan  is  not  only  more  economical,  but  also  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  error 
bains  made  in  the  proper  siie  and  spacing  of  form  members. 
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tioo  allowed.  In  no  caae  should  the  fipacing  of  the  eupporta  be  greater  than  a  safe  ipan  for 
the  sheathing.  Deflection  should  always  be  considered  in  order  to  give  sufflciont  stifTneas  and 
thus  prevent  partial  rupture  of  the  concrete. 

6Sa.  Values  to  Use  In  Design. — In  calculating  floor  furms,  we  must  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  concrete  itself,  a  live  load  which 
may  be  assumed  as  liable  to  come  upon  the 
concrete  while  it  is  setting.  This  live  load  is 
usually  taken  at  7S  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  except  in 
cases  where  the  floor  is  made  a  storage  for 
<«meut  or  sand. 

The  pressure  of  concrete  against  forms 
depends  principally  upon  the  rate  of  filling 
and  the  temperature.  The  accompanying 
table'  is  from  testa  made  by  Major  Francis 
R.  Shunk,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  H.  A. 

Testa  on  the  pressure  of  wet  concrete 

ifnoi  Ens.  Kk..  Ju.  is.  1610. 
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poured  rapidly  have  been  made  under  average  conditions  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  The  following  table^  gives  the  results  observed  in  the  pouring  of  two  columns 
of  small  cross-sectional  area.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  wet  concrete  exerted  a  hydrostatic 
pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  a  liquid  weighing  from  140  to  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  or  very  nearly 
that  cf  a  liquid  having  the  same  weight  as  the  concrete. 


Description  of  concrete 


Head 

(ft.) 


Pressure 
Gb.  per 
sq.  It.) 


Hydrautic 
equivalent 
(lb.  per  cu. 

ftT) 


Time  of  pouring,  9  min . . 

Mixture,  1:1^:3 

Stone,  1-in.  run-of-crusher 


Wt.  of  mixture,  152  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
Time  of  pouring,  14  min 


Mixture,  1:1:1 

Stone,  1-in.  run-of-crusher. 


Wt.  of  mixture,  149  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


3.08 

460 

No.  1 
column 

6.08 

900 

( 

9.08 

1,330 

12.08 

1,710 

[ 15.08 

2,110 

2.75 

407 

5.75 

840 

No.  2 

8.75 

1,280 

column 

11.75 

1,700 

14.75 

2,080 

17.75 

1 

2,450 

149 
148 
146 
142 
140 

148 
146 
146 
145 
141 
138 


From  the  results  of  the  tests  just  mentioned  it  would  seem  that  145  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  foot 
of  height  is  a  rational  value  to  use  for  the  lateral  pressure  of  concrete  in  the  design  of  forms. 
This  same  value  was  also  arrived  at  from  laboratory  and  field  tests  made  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  A.  B.  McDaniel  and  N.  B.  Carver  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  proper  coefficient  to  use  in  the  moment  formula  when  making  com- 
putations for  the  strength  of  floor  sheathing  and  joists.     It  is  probable  that  the  formula 

Af  B  Tjr  may  safely  be  used  in  all  cases  except  for  single-span  jcnsts  where  the  concrete  is  conveyed 

to  place  by  small  dump  cars  on  a  portable  track.     With  dump  cars  the  concentrations  on  a  sin- 
gle-span joist  may  be  so  heavy  that  the  negative  bending  moments  of  the  dead  load  will  be 

relatively  very  small  as  compared  to  the  positive  moments  and  the  formula  M  »  -^  should 
undoubtedly  be  employed.     When  the  bending  moment  is  figured  as  M  —  r^,  the  deflection 

should  be  determined  by  the  deflection  formula  D  =  «^. — 1^      (see  "Notation,"  page  124). 

This  formula  is  the  ordinary  one  for  calculating  deflection  except  that  the  coefficient  is  taken  as 
a  mean  between  ^84  ^or  a  beam  with  fixed  ends  and  ^84  for  a  beam  with  ends  simply  supported. 
For  lumber  commonly  used  in  form  construction  E  may  be  assumed  at  1,200,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  fiber  stresses  allowed  in  form  design  may  well  be  higher  than  those  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  use  in  more  permanent  construction.    The  following  values  are  usually  employed : 

Maximum  fiber  stress  in  spruce  or  equal : 

for  timbers 1,200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

for  column  yokes 1,800  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Horizontal  shear  for  spruce  or  equal 200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Crushing  perpendicular  to  grain  in  spruce  or  equal 400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

«  From  ConcretfCtment  Age,  Oct..  1913. 
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The  crushing  of  form  lumber  perpendicular  to  the  grain  should  not  be  overlooked.  Although 
a  3  by  4-in.  or  4  by  4-in.  post  may  be  braced  at  least  every  6  ft.  in  height  and  have  apparently  an 
allowable  compressive  strength  of  about  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  such  a  post  should  not  be  permitted 
to  carry  more  than  one-half  such  a  load  due  to  crushing  of  the  lumber  perpendicular  to  the  grain 
in  the  crosspiece  or  girt  over  the  post.  Especially  is  this  true  where  a  granolithic  finish  is  to  be 
cast  with  the  slab,  as  settlement  would  ruin  the  slab  surface.  Large  hardwood  wedges  should 
be  used  to  prevent  any  settlement  due  to  crushing  imder  the  post. 

The  maximum  deflection  which  may  be  allowed  a  form  timber  is  not  definitely  known. 
Some  designers  allow  very  small  deflections  for  joists  and  use  full  live  and  dead  load  in  design- 
ing. Others  reason  that  any  serious  deflection  will  be  caused  only  by  the  dead  weight  of  the 
wet  concrete  and  for  that  reason  allow  comparatively  large  deflections.  Deflections  allowed 
in  practice  vary  from  an  arbitrary  maximum  of  }{  in.  for  all  timbers  to  maximum  deflections 
of  f^60  of  the  span. 

666.  Drafting-room  Methods. — The  following  article  is  taken  by  permission 
from  a  paper  presented  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Ck)ncrete 
Institute  by  R.  A.  Sherwin,  Resident  Engineer,  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.: 

The  first  study  and  drawings  to  be  made  form  a  general  assembly.    Usually  several  different  combinations  of 
timbers  and  methods  of  assembling  the  panels  are  sketched  up  and  compared  as  to  cost.     Other  things  being 
equal,  of  course,  the  cheapest  design  is  adopted.     A  record  of  costs  of  the  various  units  which  go  to  make  up  the 
complete  centering  scheme  is  therefore  necessary. 
Points  to  be  remembered  in  this  study  are: 

I.  Joists  and  girts  should  be  in  as  few  lengths  as  possible  to  save  time  in  sorting  on  the  job. 
2t  Use  stock  sises  and  lengths  of  lumber. 

3.  Keep  number  of  panels  ^nd  pieces  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Provide  easy  stripping. 

6.  Allow  clearance  enough  for  slight  inaccuracies  in  making  up  and  erecting,  swelling  of  panels,  etc. 

6.  Panels  should  be  a  whole  number  of  boards  in  width,  if  possible,  for  ease  in  making  up. 

7.  Units  to  be  as  big  as  can  be  handled  and  joists  used  as  panel  cleats  where  possible. 

8.  Provide  for  re-use  of  panels. 

9.  Beams  to  be  handled  as  trough  units  when  the  job  is  regular  and  imits  can  be  re-used. 

10.  Consider  use  of  floor  domes  or  inverted  boxes  when  beams  are  close  together.  In  this  way  beam  sides 
and  slab  are  erected,  stripped  and  moved  as  a  unit.  When  either  of  the  last  two  systems  is  used  the  beam  sides 
should  be  given  a  slope  to  prevent  hard  stripping. 

II.  Provide  for  reshoring  if  necessary. 

12.  Have  bracing  above  the  men's  heads. 

13.  When  four  beam  haunches  occur  at  a  column  consider  making  haunches  as  a  unit  similar  to  a  column 
head  in  flat-«lab  construction. 

14.  Consideration  of  steel  forms. 

A  general  assembly  shows  how  the  various  parts  are  to  be  put  together,  supported,  tied,  and  braced  to  resist 
the  concrete  pressure  and  the  weights  coming  upon  the  members.  This  drawing  in  its  final  shape  can  be  made  on 
tracing  cloth  with  soft  pencil.  The  dimension  arrows,  lettering  and  figures  should  be  inked  so  that  clear  prints 
can  be  made  to  avoid  errors  in  the  field.     These  assemblies  should  be  filed  permanently  for  reference  on  future  work. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the  floor  centering  for  re-use  before  the  concrete  has  been  in  place  long  enough 
to  gain  its  full  strength,  provisions  for  proper  support  of  the  green  slab  must  be  made  in  the  design  of  the  floor  forms. 
The  safest  and  cheapest  method  of  doing  this,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  to  place  boards  between  the  floor  paneb 
and  wedge  poets  up  to  a  bearing  under  these  boards  before  the  centering  poets  are  knocked  out.  In  this  way  the 
slab  is  never  left  unsupported,  as  b  the  case  when  posts  are  replaced  after  all  the  centering  b  down.  These  boards 
should  be  placed  according  to  a  plan  and  shall  be  located  so  as  to  shorten  the  spans  of  the  main  reinforcing  bands. 

After  the  general  scheme  for  the  forms  has  been  decided  upon  the  detail  panel  drawings  are  prepared.  By 
panel,  in  thb  paper,  b  meant  several  boards  deated  together  into  a  unit  to  be  used  as  a  form  for  some  part  of  a 
concrete  member.  Every  different-sued  panel  b  first  sketched  roughly  on  standard  6  by  9-in.  sketching  pads. 
These  pads  have  holes  punched  at  the  top,  so  that  as  sketches  of  the  different  kinds  of  panels  are  made  they  can  be 
bunched  together  and  brass  rivets  put  through  the  holes.  These  sketches  are  transferred  in  more  detail  onto  thin 
tracing  paper.  The  standard  sheet  b  25  by  33  in.,  divided  by  a  1-in.  space  into  two  halves  of  five  spaces  each. 
These  detaib  are  used  at  the  job  mill  for  making  up  the  paneb.  The  blue-prints  sent  to  the  mill  man  are  cut  up 
into  5  by  &-in.  units,  with  one  detail  on  each,  and  are  given  to  the  carpenters  at  the  making-up  benches.  On  these 
detail  sheets  for  each  panel  there  b  given  the  panel  mark  (which  b  stenciled  onto  the  finbhed  panel),  the  number 
wanted,  and  the  floor  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  sbes  of  the  stock,  dimensions  and  alterations,  when  panels 
are  to  be  re-used,  should  be  clearly  marked. 
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A  system  of  symbols  as  follows  is  easily  learned  by  the  workmen  and  should  be  kept  standard: 

Bt  beam  side;  BB^  beam  bottoms;  F,  floor  slab  paneb;  P,  plinth  forms;  H,  haunch  forms;  C,  column  sides; 
W,  wall  panels. 

Thus  B18  means  beam  side  number  18,  and  its  location  is  shown  on  the  key  plan. 

These  detail  sheets  can  be  drawn  up  entirely  with  soft  pencil  on  paper,  as  they  are  not  valuable  after  the  forms 
are  once  made.     Rubber  stamps  for  a  great  deal  of  the  lettering  will  save  time. 

Where  time  allows  and  plans  are  complete  it  is  advantageous  to  get  out  one  kind  of  panel  at  a  time.  In  any 
case  the  first  panels  to  be  sent  to  the  making-up  mill  should  be  the  typical  floor  panels.  These  can  be  used  economic- 
ally in  building  foundation  walls,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  the  job  can  get  an  extra  use  out  of  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  cost  unit  for  doing  this  form  drawing.  A  price  "per  square  foot  or  per 
detail  varies  widely  according  to  the  number  of  details  required  and  the  number  of  square  feet  that  can  be  made 
from  one  detail  in  different  buildings.  A  big  building  where  a  large  duplication  of  the  different  kinds  of  units  is 
possible  will  cost  much  less  pa*  square  foot  for  this  work  than  a  small  building  which  is  badly  cut  up.  The  average 
cost  per  sheet  has  been  found  to  be  about  $4.50  complete.  This  includes  time  spent  on  studies,  assemblies,  key 
plans,  soheduling,  and  checking.  The  number  of  sheets  required  on  buildings  of  different  sixes  of  the  same  type 
is  fairly  uniform  according  to  the  sise.  The  number  varies  from  30  sheets  on  a  small  building  up  to  100  or  more  .on 
a  large  building  with  irregularities.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  the  sheets  to  drafting-room  hours,  by  dividing  the 
probable  total  cost  by  the  average  rate  per  hour,  a  fairly  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  required  to  turn  out  a 
job  in  a  specified  time  can  be  made.     This  is  useful  on  rush  work. 

The  key  plan  mentioned  above  is  really  a  diagram  of  the  fioor  plan  upon  which  are  shown  the  locations  of 
the  various  fcn-m  panels.  This  plan  is  the  only  one  which  the  workmen  consult  in  erecting  the  formwork.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  complete  and  clear. 

This  plan  can  best  be  made  by  tracing  the  floor  plan  on  cloth  from  a  blue-print,  indicating  the  beams  and  holes 
in  the  floor  and  the  columns  and  walls  in  the  story  below.  The  lines  should  be  heavily  inked  and  the  figures  large 
enough  and  spaced  so  that  the  tracing  can  be  reduced  and  the  photo  reduced  to  convenient  sise  for  the  foremen  to 
handle  on  the  job.  A  big  blue-print  is  inconvenient  and  fades  in  the  strong  sunlight.  As  a  rule,  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings, a  key  plan  should  be  prepared  for  each  floor  in  the  building. 

The  key  plan  may  be  supplemented  by  a  letter  to  the  job  in  which  should  be  noted  the  assumptions  made  in 
preparing  the  details.  These  notes  might  include  such  information  as  clearances  allowed,  grades  at  which  forms  are 
to  start,  scheme  for  re-use,  etc. 

66.  Tables  and  Diagrams  for  Designing  Forms. 

66a.  Notation. — The  following  notation  is  used  in  the  tables  and  diagrams : 

h  —  breadth  of  member  in  inches. 

d  »  depth  of  member  in  inches. 

{  =  span  of  member  in  feet. 
I"  *  span  of  member  in  inches. 

w  »  uniform  load  per  linear  foot. 
v/'  =  uniform  load  per  linear  inch. 

v/  B  total  load  on  floor  in  pounds  per  square  foot  —  dead  weight  of  slab  per  square  foot 
plus  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  live  load. 

h  =B  head  in  feet. 

D  s  deflection  in  inches. 

E  »  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  in  inches^. 

/  a  maximum  fiber  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
M  B  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds. 
Mr  ^  resisting  moment  in  inch-pounds. 

s  s  spacing  in  inches. 

n  B  number  of  spaces. 

n'  8  number  of  spaces  between  column  yokes. 

h  B  largest  dimension  of  column  in  inches. 

P  s  concentrated  load  in  pounds. 

V  B  total  maximum  vertical  shear  in  pounds. 

V  8  maximum  unit  horizontal  shear  (pounds  per  square  inch)  ^  o  \b^) 

666.  Fiber  Stresses  Allowed. — The  fiber  stresses  allowed  arc  those  given  in 
Art.  65o. 
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€6c.  Ponnnlas  Used. — The  spacing  of  joists  was  determined  in  liable  I  by  the 
formulas: 

For  flexure 


For  deflection 


For  horisontal  shear 


s  =  2000— r,, 

IT  7  * 


D  =  0.0225 


/2 


When  D  =  Vs  in 


When  D  =  I4  in. 


/  - 


/  = 


Vmod 
12 

\'l600rf 


12 


^Tien  D  =  ~. 


360 


27 


H  =  3200  ^'/, 

IT  / 


(Depths  for  joists  are  taken  ^4  in.  less  than  nominal  sixes.) 


In  Table  II,  Part  A : 

For  flexure 

bd* 
s  =  2000 -7}i 

For  D  =  H  in. 


a  =  11,100 


w7* 


For  horizontal  shear 

bd 
s  =  3200—. 

IT  7 

Table  III: 

Deflection  of  3^  in.  governs. 


In  Table  II,  Part  B: 
For  flexure 

8  =  1600-7r, 

*  =  1780^, 

For  horizontal  shear 

bd 

8  =  3200    Tt 

tr  7 


r 


// 


-V 


1.690,000a45)d^ 


In  Table  IV  the  concentrated  loads  from  the  joists  were  considered  on  a  simple  span  in 
calculating  the  bending  moment.  The  worst  case  was  assumed — ^that  is,  when  one  joist  comes 
at  mid-span.  Since  a  girt  is  usually  continuous  for  at  least  two  spans  and  the  full  live  load  never 
reaches  it,  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  timbers  was  multiplied  by  1.2.  Nominal  aises  of  the 
girts  were  used  in  the  computations. 

For  flexure 


8 


I   = 


240W«  -h  ^P{n*  4-  2n) 
3P  (^-fl') 


1±H±£L 


Horizontal  shear  is  to  be  considered  separately.     From  the  above  considerations  it  would  seem 
that  an  allowable  horizontal  shear  of  (200) (1.2)  —  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.  may  safely  be  used. 
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Diagram  I: 
For  flexure 


For  deflection 


Dutgram  II: 
For  flexure 


V 


336,00(k2< 


145^ 


.-S/l 


,590,000d» 
h 


8  =  238(h 


For  deflection  (D  •  }i  in.) 


/ 


// 


-V 


'Hvy 


05,400d 


238 

When  d  -  2  in.  When  d  =  4  in.  When  d  =  6  in. 

V  -  28.3  in.  l"  =  40.0  in.  V  =  49.0  in. 

These  results  are  based  on  a  value  of  A;  -  V  and  the  values  given  may  at  least 
be  increased  to  30,  42,  and  50  respectively. 

For  shear  (o  *  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

r'  -  W  -  (r  -  k) 


Table  V: 


,       W")' 
^  "  19,060 

A  -  p  Vl9,060n' 

Formulas  to  use  with  table: 

Diameter  of  bolt  —  \oi'f  ^  t 
Net  area  of  washer 


2/"  "k 


iLifUtTBATiTS  PBOBLBin. — 1.  Required  the  proper  spaoins  of  2  by  8-iii.  joists  bavins  a  span  of  7.5  ft.  to 
support  forma  for  a  54n.  slab  in  beam-and-girder  oonstruotion,  assuminc  1-in.  sheatliing. 

Table  I  shows  that  2  by  8-in.  jobts  spaoed  31  in.  on  centers  will  give  sufficient  strength  if  the  bending  moment 

«rf> 
is  assumed  SQual  to  t^*    For  this  spacing  the  tablci  indicates  that  the  deflection  is  somewhat  over  Hia.  but  lees 

than  H  in.  and  muoh  less  than  Hso  span.    Accurately,  D  ■-  0.0225  ,'-^   «  0.16  in.    From  Table  III  we  find  that 

the  spaeing  eannot  be  greater  than  80  in.  without  the  deflection  of  the  sheathing  exceeding  )i  in* •  which  is  not 
advisable. 

«p<i  (7  5)* 

For  M  m  -g-,  the  spacing  would  be  (0.8)  (31)  -  25  in.  from  Table  I  and  the  deflection  D  -  0.030  ^75   * 

0.22  in.    FVom  Table  II,  the  spacing  would  be  22  +  H(8)  «  24.7  in. 

For  M  ^  j^  and  the  deflection  limited  to  H  in.,  Table  II  shows  the  proper  spacing  to  be  21  +  H(8)  «  23.7  in. 

2.  Assume  Joists  in  the  preceding  problem  to  be  supported  midway  between  beams.    Det^mine  their 

wl* 
economical  sise  and  proper  spacing,  assuming  ^  '^  Tq  <^d  deflection  limited  to  H  in. 

It  will  be  sulBoiently  accurate  to  assume  the  span  as  4  ft.  From  either  Table  I  or  II,  we  find  that  2  by  4-in. 
joists  may  be  emplosred  spaced  25  in.  on  centers. 

8.  Determine  sise  and  span  length  of  girt  in  the  preceding  problem  to  support  the  joists  midway  between 
l>eams. 

Load  ooming  from  each  joist  is  (3.75)  (*Mt)  (137.5)  -  1075,  or  say  1000  lb.,  accurately  enough.  From  Table 
IV  w«  And  that  a  8  by  4-in.  girt  with  posts  spaced  3.8  ft.  c.  to  o.  could  be  used,  or  a  3  by  &-in.  girt  with  poets  5.6 
ft.  o.  to  c.i  or  a  ^  by  5>ia.  gbt  with  posts  6.6  ft.  e.  to  e. 

Hovisontal  shear  must  be  considered  separately  considering  a  joist  to  occur  dose  to  one  support.    Assuming 

2260 
a  4  by  6-in.  girt  with  posto  6.6  ft.  on  centers,  F-  2260  lb.  and  t  -  H-jtct^  *  142  lb.  pcrsq.  in.,  which  is  less  than 

the  allowable  value. 
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A  3  by  4-iii.  post  oould  Bustain  (3)  (4)  (400)  «  4800  lb.  without  injuring  the  dbera  of  the  girt.     It  would  only 
be  required  to  support  3450  lb.,  consequently  this  siie  of  poet  is  suitable. 

4.  Assuming  the  cross-eection  of  beam  below  slab  as  14  by  18  in.  (23  in.  total  depth)  determine  the  safe  span 
for  the  beam  bottom  to  be  made  of  2-in.  plank. 

Live  plus  dead  load  on  beam  bottom  is  75  +  'Ma (150)  -  3625  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     Diagram  I  shows  the  maximum 
span  to  be  43  in. 

5.  Find  the  proper  si>acing  of  3  by  4-in.  posts  to  support  the  forms  for  8  by  16-in.  beams  (orosa-eeotion  given 
bdow  slab)  spaced  6  ft.  on  centers  with  a  4-in.  floor  slab.     Assume  that  no  girt  is  placed  at  midspan  of  joists. 

Total  load  on  beam  per  Unear  foot  is  (125)  (6)  +  (^).(^^)^^^)  .  gg3  ly^   ^^^  considering  the  weight  of 

the  forms,  which  may  be  neglected.     Safe  bearing  of  post  on  fibers  of  cap  ■■  (3)  (4)  (400)  ■"  4800  lb.     Safe  spacing 

4800 
of  posts  —  go«-  —  5.4  ft. 

6.  Determine  the  sise  and  spacing  of  joists,  girts,  and  posts  to  support  an  11-in.  flat  slab  floor. 
Assuming  1-in.  sheathing  we  find  from  Table  III  that  the  joists  cannot  be  placed  more  than  27  in.  on  centers. 

Table  I  shows  that  for  2  by  8-in.  joists  the  spacing  of  girts  may  be  made  6.5  ft.     The  load  coming  from  each  joist 
is  (6.5)  mU)  (212.5)  -  3110  lb.,  or  accurately  enough  3000  lb.     From  Table  IV  we  find  that  for  4  by  6-in.  girts  the 

4380 
posts  may  be  placed  3.8  ft.  on  centers.    Horisontal  shear  on  girts  must  be  considered  separately,     v  ■■  Htttts^  ~  273 

lb.  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  allowable  value  and  a  6-ft.  spacing  of  the  girts  is  necessary. 

Table  III.^-Safb  Span  for  Floor  Sheathing 

(inches) 

•nit 

Based  on  M 


(4)  (6) 


■rrr-  With  dcflection  limited  to  ^i  in. 


1 

^1 

all 

111! 

\ 

% 

> 

'fy 

Vj 

1 

Slab 
thickness 

■5 

1 

\ 

<V4 

Jin. 

n2.5 

32 

29 

46 

57 

8m. 

175.0 

29 

35 

41 

51 

4  in. 

135.0 

31 

38 

45 

56 

9ln. 

187.5 

28 

35 

41 

50 

Sin 

137.5 

30 

37 

44 

54 

lOin 

200.0 

28 

34 

40 

50 

6  in 

150.0 

30 

37 

43 

53 

II  in. 

212.5 

27 

33 

39 

i9 

7/n. 

162.5 

29 

36 

42 

52 

12/h 

225.0 

27 

33 

39 

48 

7.  What  spacing  of  vertical  studs  is  required  for  a  wall   form  with  l^^in.  sheathing  and  a  height  of  12  ft. 
Diagram  I  shows  the  spacing  to  be  18  in. 

8.  Assuming  a  24  by  24-in.  column  with  V  -■  37  in.,  determine  the  spacing  of  the  column  yokes. 
For  2  by  4-in.  yokes  placed  on  edge,  the  value  of  T'  to  be  used  in  Table  V  should  be 


(37)   (1.23.  ^(2)  (37)  (24)  -  (24)]  _  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^^  .^ 


For  4  by  4-in.  yokes,  the  value  of  l"  to  be  used  should  be  (37)  (0.87)  (0.035)  -  30  in. 

For  shear  the  actual  value  of  /"  must  not  be  taken  less  than  Od  -  (2"  -  ik)  i-  (9)  (4)  -  (37  -  24)  -  23  in. 
for  either  the  2  by  4-in.  or  the  4  by  4-in.  yokes.     Evidently  the  shear  in  the  yokes  will  be  less  than  the  allowable. 

Other  things  being  equal.  Diagram  II  shows  that  1-in.  sheathing  would  be  more  economical  than  IJi-in. 
when  2  by  4-in.  yokes  are  used.    The  table  shows  that  the  same  number  of  yokes  would  be  used  in  the  two  cases. 

The  spacing  center  to  center  for  the  2  by  4-in.  yokes  for  a  10-f t.  column  with  1-in.  sheathing  would  be  as  follows 
in  inches  starting  at  the  top:  30-20-14-1 1-10-9- 8-7. 

^.^JD.0056ds 


Where  the  strength  of  yokes  governs  their  spacing,  the  bolts  must  have  a  diameter 

.^(0.096)  (2)  (16) 


using  actual 


values  of  k  and  V,    Thus  for  the  2  by  4-in.  yokes,  diameter  of  the  bolts  must  be  at  least 

3M«  (3)  (2)  (16) 


50 


0.25  in. 


The  net  area  of  washer  should  be 


1.92  sq.  in. 


2/"  -  k  50 

9.  Assuming  a  12  by  12-in.  column  with  V  —  22  in.,  determine  the  spacing  of  2  by  4-in.  yokes  placed  on 
edge. 

The  limiting  value  of  I'*  for  shear  on  yoke  b  (0)  (4)  —  (10)  -  26  in.  Thus  actual  values  of  t'  and  k  must 
be  considered  as  26  in.  and  (26  -  10)  -  16  in.  respectively,  which  gives  a  value  of  2"  to  be  used  in  Table  V  of 


(26)  iiaS)  .ypr(26)  (16)  -  (16).^  _  ,3  ,  ,„    ..^  ,,  .„ 
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67.  Systematiziiig  Fonnwork  on  Bufldings.^ 

•7a.  Sawmill  i^d  Yard. — The  sawmill  should  be  located  after  a  study  of  the  job  site  in  a  positiou 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  piling  the  stock  and  finished  panels.  The  sawmill  shed  and  equipment  should  be 
standard  so  tha^  it  can  be  erected  and  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  hand-eawing  to  the 
minimum.  A  sawmill  at  its  best  is  dangerous.  For  this  reason  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
workmen  by  efficient  saw,  machine,  and  belt  guards.  The  mill  should  be  near  the  building  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  moving  panels.    This  moving  cost  is  an  important  item  in  obtaining  low  erection  costs  and  will  amount  to  a 

Diagram  I 

Spacing  op  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Studs  (or  Column  Yokes)  at  Any  Given  Depth 

Below  Surface  of  Concrete 

(Based  on  strength  and  deflection  of  sheathing) 

to/* 
M  M  -rrr-  DoflecUon  limited  to  yi  in. 


/O 


ts 


20  25  30  35 

>  -  sSpac/ngr  h  inches 


40 


45 


50 


considerable  item  when  the  mill  is  poorly  located,  either  from  lack  of  planning  or  from  lack  of  space  for  the  plant 
around  the  building. 

The  mill  yard  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  stock  will  go  in  one  direction  from  the  lumber  piles  to  the  saws, 
to  the  making-up  benches  and  to  the  finished  panel  piles,  which  should  be  nearest  the  building. 

The  lumbor  when  received  is  cheeked  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  stock  is  then  sorted  and  piled  accord- 
ing to  sise  and  length,  each  pile  having  its  sise  plainly  marked. 

It  is  then  an  easy  matter  for  the  millman  to  make  a  lumber  ledger  of  all  the  stock  in  his  yard.  Thus  at  all 
times  it  ia  possible  to  know  the  stock  available,  for  as  the  lumber  is  used  deductions  can  be  made  and  the  running 
total  kept  up  to  date. 

•76.  Shop  Procedure. — The  millman  divides  the  panel  details  into  boards  to  make  the  required 
width  of  the  panel.  The  number  of  boards  of  each  kind  needed  to  make  the  number  of  paneb  wanted  are  ordered 
moved  to  the  saw  to  be  cut  to  proper  length  and  thence  to  the  make-up  bench,  where  cleats  of  the  proper  sise  and 

1  By  R.  A.  Sherwin,  Resident  Engineer,  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  From  paper  presented  at  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Convention.  American  Concrete  Institute. 
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Diagram  II 

Spacing  of  Column  Yokes  oh  Horizontal  Studs  at  Any  Given  Depth  Bbw)w  Surface 

OP  Concrete 

( Based  on  strength  and  deflection  of  the  yokes  or  studs) 
Based  on  M  ^  —^  Deflection  less  than  H  ^n. 


10  /5  aO  25         30  35  40  45  50 

s  -  Spacing  of  cokjmn  yokes  or  horizonfai  studs  in  inches 

Directions  for  Uunc  Diagram  II  and  Table  V 

For  2X4-in.  yokes  or  studs  (flat)  multiply  actual  l"  by  1 .73  before  usitig  diagram  or  table. 
For  2X4-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  V*  by  1 .23  before  using  diagram  or  table. 
For  3X4-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  V  by  1 .00  before  using  diagram  or  table. 
For  4X4-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  /"  by  0.87  before  using  diagram  or  table. 
For  3X&-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  V*  by  0.67  before  using  diagram  or  table. 
For  4  X  6-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  /"  by  0 .  5S  before  using  diagram  or  table. 
For  6 X 6-in.  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  V*  by  0.17  before  using  diagram  or  table. 

For  6Xd*in  yokes  or  studs  (on  edge)  multiply  actual  V*  by    \  -~  before  using  diagram  or  table. 

For  columns  the  value  of  i"  to  be  used  in  diagram  or  table  should  be  the  value  of  I"  as  found  above  multiplied 

by  '\\,, •  in  which  expression  the  actual  values  of  i"  and  k  are  to  be  substituted. 

In  determining  spacings  from  the  diagram  or  Uble  for  {|  ^  tiS:.*4**X  6^i^*"ind  flX6.in.  }   ^"^"^  ***'**' 
values  of  l*'  greater  than   { 50  q  }   in.  will  give  a  deflection  of  yokes  greater  than  H  io>  and  actual  values  of  I" 

greater  than  \  72  0  1    *'**  ^'  ^^^  '^  deflection  greater  than  >«  in. 

In  determining  spacings  from  the  diagram  or  table,  aeiital  values  of  I"  must  not  be  considered  as  less  than  deter- 
mined by  the  formula 

/"  «  9rf.(/"  -  k) 

otherwise  horisontal  shear  will  be  greater  than  200  lb.  per  so.  in.  The  corresponding  actual  value  of  k  (which  will 
be  called  i')8hoald  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  value  of  a  (see  sketch^  from  the  value  of  V*  found  by  the  above 
'^""-ttla.    The  value  of  i"  to  use  ia  diagram  or  table  should  then  be  found  as  explained  above  and  finally  multiplied 
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lencth  19  ftlnady  waiting,  hmvinc  been  fmrioaely  erdved  tliroa^  the  mOL  AnotlMr  erdir  to  the  beneh  car- 
pentcn,  which  k  dipped  to  the  blue-print  sketeh  of  the  panel,  enablei  them  to  eleat  tocether  the  boarda  into  the 
finiahed  paneL  The  panel  ia  then  taken  away  by  a  laborer,  atencikd  with  iti  location  mark.  oHed  and  piled  until 
ready  for  use  in  the  building. 

AH  thia  ti  done  by  orders  written  on  atandard  order  forma  of  three  kinds,  one  for  movinc  the  atock,  another 
for  sawing,  and  the  last  for  *»**^"g  up.  Duplicates  of  the  orders  are  placed  on  the  miUman's  progress  board  so 
that  he  knows  at  all  times  how  the  work  is  progressing,  for  when  an  order  ia  completed  and  returned  to  him  its 
duplicate  is  taken  down.    Each  kind  of  order  ia  of  different  color  ao  as  to  be  easily  identified. 

There  are  several  points  in  connection  with  making  up  panela  which  may  be  considered  here. 

As  much  assembling  as  possible  should  be  done  at  the  bench.  Rangers  tor  wall  bsami  can  be  attached  and 
ledgers  to  support  joists  can  be  nailed  to  the  interior  beam  side  cleats  at  the  proper  depth.  When  inacrts  need  to 
be  placed  in  the  sides  of  beams,  the  holes  for  the  bolts  which  hold  them  can  be  ^ocated  on  the  details  and  the  holes 
bored  at  the  mill.  The  groove  strip  for  steel  sash  and  also  the  corner  fillet  can  be  put  on  the  column  sides  and  beam 
bottoma.    Berd  key  strips  for  walls  should  also  be  nailed  lightly  to  the  paneb  when  necessary. 

Heavy  cleats  for  big  wall  columns  should  be  cut  and  bored,  but  not  attached  to  the  paneb.  The  panel  can  be 
deated  with  IH-in.  boards,  and  is  thus  made  much  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  in  erecting.  Cleanouts  at  the 
bottom,  on  two  opposite  sides  of  all  c<Jumna,  should  be  made  at  the  null.  Reduction  strips  should  be  nailed  at  the 
edge  of  all  pands  which  reduce  in  size  when  reused. 

An  small  pieces  liabl  >  to  get  lost  or  used  for  other  purposes  can  be  dipped  in  red  paint  ao  that  their  small  sise 
m-ill  be  respected  by  the  carpenters  when  looking  for  looee  boards. 

Much  waste  in  making  up  ]^i-in.  panels  can  be  prevented  if  the  floor  is  laid  out  to  make  the  majority  of  the 
panels  a  whole  number  of  boards  wide.  Roofers  come  5H  to  5H  in.  wide,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ]4an  the 
paneb  to  come,  say.  seven  or  eight  boards  wide,  which  means  no  waste  in  ripping  one  board  to  make  the  width. 
The  lengths  should  be  planned  as  near  stock  lengths  as  posdble  Paneb  made  oi  spliced  boards  are  expensive  to 
make  and  are  easily  broken. 

New  or  Uttd  Materialt — It  b  not  eeonomieal  in  labor  to  make  up  paneb  from  lumber  which  has  already  been 
in  contact  with  concrete  several  times.  If.  however,  paneb  are  in  good  condition,  they  can  be  cleaned  and  repaired 
at  a  considerable  saving,  both  in  labor  and  material. 

•Te.  Cleat  Spacing. — The  cleat  spacing  for  the  various  kinds  of  paneb  should  be  kept  uniform  so  that 
tne  strips  on  the  benches,  for  spadng  the  cleats,  w  11  not  need  to  be  moved  for  every  set  of  paneb. 

For  beam  sides  2  by  3->in.  cleats,  flat,  can  be  used  on  paneb  up  to  30  in.  deep:  2  by  4-in.,  flat,  up  to  42  in.;  and 
3  by  4-in..  on  edge,  above  42  in.  deep.    Naab  should  be  specified  as  follows: 

,  Wire  naib  should  be  used  for  f ormwork  because 

No.  SUe  Width  of  board.'inches    °'  «*^  »°  driving  and  drawing.    The  holding  power  is 

Ai^       ^    73^  ''^  sufficient.    Double-headed  naib  should  be  used 

I ™  «!:  *f      r^  in  securing  all  boards  which  have  to  be  looeened  bc- 

2 ]^  2?i    to     W  forestripping. 

* ]^  I^  i*r  ,'^  ♦  'W-  PHumim  of  Field  Work.-An  im- 

It          J      J  ,.     u      ?  :   ,.  .  ^^    J-      portant  feature  of  the  fidd  work  b  a  planning  depart- 
So  coated  and  clinch  ends  in  ^-m.  boards.      «.^_*    «.U«—  U.  -i 2*  •    4,^     I.     aL  I    •        J 

^  ment.  wboee  busmess  it  is  to  plan  the  work  in  advance 

so  that  at  all  times  the  several  gangs  will  have  definite 
taaka  to  do  and  be  supplied  with  suffident  material  with  which  to  do  the  work. 

The  moving  boss  hss  an  important  position  in  thb  fidd  work.  He  b  responsible  for  getting  the  proper  paneb 
to  their  correct  location  in  the  building  and  for  having  all  otho*  stock  called  for  on  the  assembly  plan  on  the  job 
ahesd  of  the  erection  carpenters.  When  the  forms  are  stripped  he  must  move  the  paneb,  which  are  to  be  remade 
before  their  next  use,  to  the  remaking  benches,  and  thence  to  their  next  location.  It  b  expensive  to  have  high- 
priced  carpenters  waiting  for  stock  cm*  using  stuff  not  suited  for  the  job  they  have  to  do. 

The  erection  of  the  centering  and  the  assembling  of  the  paneb,  after  the  latter  have  been  moved  to  their 
proper  location  in  the  building,  are  done  by  carpenters.  It  b  economical  to  employ  good  carpenters  and  to  keep 
them  employed  constantly.  A  gang  of  men  that  understand  form  work  on  concrete  buildings,  the  methods  used, 
and  the  grade  of  work  desired,  b  a  valuable  asset  for  any  firm  specialising  in  retnforced-concrete  work. 

A  competent  foreman  should  be  in  charge  of  a|l  carpenter  labor.  He  should  be  consulted  by  the  planning 
department  so  that  "team  work"  will  prevail. 

Quality  in  concrete  building  work  b  usually  more  desirable  than  low  costs.  Good  lines  and  surfaces  will  be 
remembered  after  the  cost  b  forgotten.  These  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  careful  supervision  of  the  erec- 
tion of  forms. 

•Ts.  Stripping  of  Formsw — When  forms  are  to  be  reused,  sab  usually  the  case,  stripping  should  be  done 
as  carefully  as  posdble.  An  intelligent  foreman  in  charge  of  a  stripping  gang  b  a  good  investment.  Any  man  cmn 
wreck  forma  cheaply,  but  a  man  who  can  strip  the  forms  and  leave  them  in  good  condition  for  reuse  b  in  the 
end  the  cheapest  stripper.    He  saves  the  time  of  the  high-priced  carpenters  in  remaking  and  fitting  broken  paneb 

The  question  of  when  to  strip  b  one  for  the  building  dedgner  to  decide,  and  hb  instructions  should  be  car^ 
fully  followed.  It  b  cheap  insurance  to  make  enough  forma  ao  that  no  ehancca  need  be  taken  of  weakenii^  the 
structure  by  stripping  while  the  concrete  b  still  green. 

The  paneb  which  need  to  be  altered  before  reuse  should  be  remade  from  the  blue^prints  showing  the  neces- 
sary changes.    A  bench  for  thb  purpose  can  be  set  up  in  the  story  where  the  forms  are  stripped.     It  b  sometimes 
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'tint  V«liut  ijd  Uj^  lU^  lfiV,JttX.       'i  UJ 

d^iUMCl  IIP  tif  tilt  viow  vovaMiW  kiwk  W  oooat  upoi.  tUtdiL,  frw  ^^  ^im^t^  b^uM  be  itudu^'iuUutt'edui  i^  Lo^- 
1  sind  ■OM'  DiH^  tin-  *i»aiUiuii  oiore  lAiOHiut  nuii  ic  6  auutl  iuuimiw  tuiMiiUuuut 

W.  BiMl  Ffldus. — Btoul  {uTHit  Wve  aLtt-uyE  U«aii  used  tuu<«  or  it^e  for  £eweis,  «UJ:t»,  &ad 


1-1.;    ;i  ~IUi>n  iuLi  >ilJ  ^ruir  uu  luusiklwu  wall  W  pUntoi  Uubinu^A^  Co..  l'>tuljuis>i.  ^'i- 

b:  on  cxeeedisely  rnpid  rau.  bw*.-l  )ufiusHr<;itluiuei  utiivereally  employ e<l  (ur  circuljii' culuiuus 
&□<.  lor  flftiiaf^  (.'oluuiii  IttituLi.  Wall  furuis  lu^  ako  iiiucli  u««d  luid  uuvc  given  UttUfiJucUuii. 
eapeciaUy  m  rseideaovs  and  oUter  atruuiurt^  of  tiiu  iuundatiuii-wall  iyp<'. 

IspvctbI  iype»  oi  iloor  forms  are  un  tL«:  mArkfi  nad  hti:  uaed  to  euiuo  extent.    Tbe  aaoie  js 
•ru'-  of  fnma  for  recbWRUbv  und  ucUi«o>ii>i  toluDiii^ 
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Hie  ftdjustment  in  height  of  steel  forms  for  circular  columns  ie  obtained  by  tekscoping 
the  ends.  Such  forms  are  usually  made  up  of  a  series  of  panels  of  thin  galvanised  steel  held 
rigidly  in  pUce,  like  staves  in  a  barrel,  by  means  of  stiff  steel  bands.  The  panels  are  somewhat 
Sezible  and  are  sprung  in  or  out  depending  upon  the  siie  of  the  colunm. 


Fia.  72.— StM  aontyln. 

Fig.  53,  page  100,  and  Plate  V,  page  116,  show  steel  forms  for  circular  columns,  in  place, 
and  ready  for  the  pouring  of  the  concrete.  The  conBtruction  around  the  column  heads  should 
be  noted.  The  form  illustrated  in  Kg.  53  is  manufactured  by  the  Blaw  Steel  Constnictioa  Co. 
and  ia  so  designed  that  all  variations  are  taken  care  of  with  a  single  set  of  forms.    Vertical  ad- 


Flo.  73. — Ulsd  flontyica  with  end  d^m. 

jiutmont  is  obtained  by  telescoping  one  form  section  inside  of  the  section  below  it,  an  adjust- 
ment of  18  in.  being  permitted  between  each  two  sections.  Diameter  adjustment  is  provided 
for  by  the  use  of  form  panels  of  various  standard  widths.  The  edges  of  the  panel  sheets  are 
bent  back  to  form  flanges,  and  these  flanges  are  slotted.    The  panels  an  kept  to  any  desired 


curvature  by  segmental  steel  bands  which  slip  through  the  slots  in  the  panel  flanges,  and  arc 
drawn  tight  by  means  of  keys  or  wedges.  The  bands  are  not  adjustable,  and  a  complete  set 
must  be  provided  for  each  diameter  of  column  to  be  built.  The  form  panels  are  made  in  three 
Standard  lengths,  6  ft.,  4!^  ft.,  and  3  ft.  The  steel  column  forma  are  not  used  to  support  any 
part  of  the  floor,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  wood-form  construction,  so  that  the  floor  forms  may 
be  erected  complete  before  the  column  molds  are  sot  up. 
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The  "  Hydraulir  "  roluinn  (oniia  aluiwii  in  Fig.  S9,  pace  1  lU  (inaii<jfiu'tur»^l  liy  Lhc  llyJrau- 
Prencd  Steel  Co.,  ClnveUncl,  OhioJ  ron«Jit  of  Kalvanii^U-iruii  giiils  li^lij  tfigethsr  at  tlu: 


Fk.  ?&.—<:.  F.  HMl-Ule. 

jumts  witb  qiiiuk-«(Tttii{  i^ltuups  uud  (ibti>HKl  u'iUi  st«e1  rui£.     Any  beighit  «tf  ixduaui  Oif  fliee  g 

bt»d  mar  br  uln4iiiHKl. 

Fif.  Tl   ^DWE  BUw  li^il  wftll  fofUB  lor  fouiidati(in-«'ii.U 

work  wbere  wiiv   ties  ktf  uaed.     The  standard  walUforui  patiul 

■e   2  fl.   aquare   sad   pnn-ided  witb    boliK   in  the  fuur  fitutgiog 

BDgls  for  the  paaaay  irf  faaUmtne,     Hlute  are  ubu  provided  in 

the  plBte  to  permil  rf  the  inBertioo  of  the  wire  tit*.     The  borl- 

■ontaJ  snd  -vartic-Hl  iinere  are  used  Ui  keep  the  [utki  straitfht  Mid 

to  ^omMd  panels  tugctber  so  tbat  tbey  iiiftj'  be«hift«d  in  larger 

unitE  tfaas  Biugle    paiiele.     This  type  of  furm  is  oot  limited  to 

two-cDUTK  wtrtkins.  but   mtiy   be  umkI  in  pouiing  anj'  desired 

height  irf  wall  at  imt  opemtiun. 

Vol]  and  foundation  fonuE  manufactured  by  the  Hydrauli<'  Pressed  8t«el  Co.  ootisist  of 

ujiTigfate  vbitih  aif  aligned  and  uci'iiniiely  apac«d  8  ft.  3  in.  c.  t«  c,  <if  iKeflsed  st«el  liawe. 
Between  (beie  uprights  ateel-faoed  plat<ie  are 
clamped. 

A  type  of  permanent  (ooa-removabkj 
8l«e!  form  for  flow  (.-onatruction  wluch  ha^  a 
similar  futtctiun  to  boUuw'  tile  in  t«ffa-ciitUi 
,  boliow  tile  fluoB,  iiianufautured  by  (be  TruiiiKxl 
'  Concrele  ljt«e]  Co.,  ie  shown  in  Figs.  12  and 
73.  Tliie  type  of  floor  form  is  also  shown  in 
Fig.  35,  page  3fl.  "tjtsel  Kjoredomes'' shown 
in  Fig.  74  are  manufaetured  by  the  same  oom- 
pany  for  two-way  coostrwrtion  m  whicli  the 

loads  aae  tecrned  in  two  directions  to  the  supports.     The  metal  dumes  art  deeply  corrugated 

t(>  secure  stiffness  and  are  only  <^»en  on  the  uudvcsid)'  su  that  the  joislA  extend  on  -"  ■"■<-=  "* 

the  docDG.    Tbe  siaiuiard  h^ghte  of  "m«el  Floreiyke:'*  fi,  H,  10,  I'i,  and  14  ir 
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mate  width  at  base:  20}^  in.,  exclusive  of  1-in.  flanges  along  bottom  edges,  which  add  2  in. 
to  this  dimension.  Standazd  lengths  (nominal)  of  all  sixes:  4  ft.  and  3  ft. — actual  lengths  are 
4  ft.  1  in.  and  3  ft.  1  in.  to  provide  for  end  lap.  "Steel  Floredomes**  may  be  obtained  in 
depths  of  6,  8^  10,  and  12  in.  and  21  by  21  in.  base.  Permanent  steel  floor  forms  similar  to 
''Steel  Floredomes"  are  furnished  by  the  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  (known 
as  G. F.  Steel-Tile,  Fig.  75).  Steel  floor  forms  which  are  removable  and  may  be  re-used  in  succes- 
sive floors  of  a  building  are  furnished  by  the  Concrete  Engineering  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  (known 
as  Meyer  Steelforms,  Fig.  76) ;  and  by  the  Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (known  as  Wisco- 
forms,  Fig.  77). 

69.  Construction  Notes. — Nails  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the  construction  of  forms  ex- 
cept in  those  sections  which  are  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  without  change.  Unnecessary 
naUing  not  only  adds  to  the  labor  of  wrecking  but  is  liable  to  render  the  lumber  unfit  for  con- 
tinued use.  Where  nails  niust  be  used  in  the  connection  of  form  sections,  the  heads  should  he 
left  protruding  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  without  injury  to  the  lumber.  A  special  form  of 
double-headed  nail  is  now  on  the  market  and  gives  satisfaction. 

The  location  of  column  forms  from  floor  to  floor  of  a  building  should  be  determined  by 
means  of  the  transit,  and  special  care  should  be  given  to  the  erection  of  these  forms  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  set  true  to  line  and  level.  Column  forms  should  be  held  in  position  by 
diagonal  braces  in  two  directions  nailed  to  adjustable  or  slotted  blocks  which  are  bolted  to  the 
concrete  slab — the  bolts  being  placed  when  the  floor  is  poured.  Sometimes  small  pieces  of 
plank  are  employed  instead  of  blocks,  and  these  are  nailed  directly  to  the  floor  slab  within  2  or 
3  days  after  pouring  and  while  the  concrete  is  still  green. 

Trouble  in  the  erection  of  floor  forms  may  usually  be  traced  to  inaccuracies  in  form  measure- 
ments. If  the  column  forms  are  of  the  proper  widths  and  if  the  beam  and  girder  forms  are 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  no  trouble  of  great  consequence  can  arise.  A  variation  of  more  than  ^^ 
in.  from  the  sizes  shown  on  the  drawings  should  not  be  permitted. 

One  method  of  erecting  forms  for  rectangular  columns  is  to  nail  three  of  the  sides  together 
lightly  before  raising  them  to  place,  and  then  to  set  the  remaining  side  afterward.  This 
enables  the  column  reinforcement  to  be  put  in  place  before  the  form  is  set.  Another  method  in 
common  use  is  to  assemble  the  column  ftfrm  complete  before  raising,  in  which  case  the  form 
must  be  raised  above  the  projecting  reinforcement  (belonging  to  the  footing  or  column  below) 
and  then  lowered. 

All  forms  for  concrete  require  a  coating  of  some  lubricant  to  prevent  the  concrete  from 
adhering  to  the  wood  and  making  a  rough,  unpleasing  appearance.  Crude  oil  or  petroline  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  preserves  the  forms  against  damage  by  alternate  wetting  and 
drying.    The  forms  should  preferably  be  oiled  before  they  are  set  in  place. 

Oil  should  not  be  used  on  forms  against  surfaces  which  are  to  be  plastered,  as  oil  prevents 
the  adhesion  of  the  plaster.     Wetting  with  water  in  such  cases  will  be  sufficient. 

Beam  and  girder  forms  should  be  raised  slightly  higher  at  the  center  than  at  the  ends  in 
order  to  prevent  sagging.  If  this  is  done,  deflection  and  compression  of  the  supports  will 
finally  leave  the  beams  and  girders  in  a  level  position.  A  deflection  equal  to  ^  in.  ip  every  10 
ft.  of  length  is  usually  provided  for. 

The  sides  of  beam  and  girder  forms  should  project  over  the  edges  of  the  bottom  plank. 
By  so  doing  it  becomes  possible  to  leave  the  beam  and  girder  bottoms  in  place  after  the  side.*; 
have  been  dropped. 

Slab  forms  of  the  ordinary  panel  type  should  be  made  in  sections  (usually  four  to  a  floor 
panel)  in  order  to  prevent  binding  and  permit  easy  removal.  A  splice  of  ^  in.  is  usually 
allowed  between  adjacent  sections,  and  this  space  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  sheet  metal,  thus 
giving  some  leeway  in  fitting  the  sheathing  panels  into  place  without  unnecessary  cutting. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  for  a  loose  board  between  two  panels  near  the  center  of 
the  span  so  that  temporary  uprights  may  be  used  to  support  the  floor  slab  when  the  forms  are 
■tripped. 
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All  posts  or  shores  should  rest  on  large  hardwood  wedges,  driven  in  pairs  to  an  even  bear- 
ing. Hard  driving  of  wedges  should  not  be  permitted  as  it  is  sure  to  injure  the  concrete  which 
is  setting  under  them.  In  some  instances  wedges  have  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  posts 
instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  is  the  usual  custom.*  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  driving  wedges  while  standing  on  a  temporary  support  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  top-wedging,  the  shores  or  posts  may  be  permanently  braced  before  the  form  work  is  leveled. 

Concrete,  when  poured  under  horizontal  or  inclined  forms  (such  as  in  footings),  will  exert 
an  upward  pressure,  and  such  forms  should  be  securely  anchored. 

When  posts  are  placed  on  plank  sills,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  settlement  be- 
cause of  the  Hkelihood  of  hollows  coming  under  the  sills  due  to  unevenness  of  concrete  floors  or 
to  thawing  out  of  frozen  ground. 

Deflection  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  at  a  window  head  as  a  slight  deflection  at 
this  point  will  cause  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  setting  the  window  sash. 

Forms  which  are  to  be  used  again  should  be  cleaned  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  down. 

In  removing  forms  the  green  concrete  must  not  be  disturbed  by  prying  against  it. 

BENDING  AND  PLACING  REINFORCEMENT 

70.  Checking,  Assorting,  and  Storing  Steel. — Steel  should  be  checked,  assorted,  and  stored 
as  soon  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  site.  It  should  be  blocked  up  several  inches  from  the  ground 
and  should  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  that  those  rods  needed  first  may  be  easily  reached. 

71.  Bending  of  Reinforcement. — Such  a  simple  matter  as  bending  of  rods  for  concrete 
reinforcement  might  seem  to  be  almost  too  unimportant  a  subject  to  be  worthy  of  very  much 
attention.  However,  when  it  comes  to  the  proposition  of  making  thousands  of  bends  per  day, 
factors  of  time  and  expense  in  this  work  are  most  important.  Of  course,  the  structural  design 
should  be  such  as  to  require  the  steel  bends  to  be  as  few  in  number  and  kind  as  possible,  but  much 
can  be  done  to  lessen  expense  by  the  manner  of  making  these  bends.  In  addition  to  economical 
considerations,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bends  are  made  true  to  Une  and  plane,  and 
that  the  steel  is  not  injured  during  the  operation. 

71a.  Types  of  Bends. — In  general,  there  are  five  different  types  of  bends  to  be 
made  with  reinforcing  rods  which  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  (1)  bending  of  heavy  beam  and 
girder  rods;  (2)  bending  of  the  vertical  reinforcing  rods  of  columns  at  or  near  floor  level  where 
columns  change  size;  (3)  bending  of  stirrups  and  column  hoops;  (4)  bending  of  slab  reinforce- 
ment, and  (5)  the  coiling  of  rods  or  wire  to  form  spiral  column  reinforcement.  In  making  each 
type  of  bend,  the  work  should  always  be  so  arranged  that  all  rods  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
are  bent  at  the  same  time.    This  avoids  remeasuring  and  resetting  of  templets. 

716.  Hand  Devices. — ^A  simple  method  of  bending  heavy  rods  is  shown  in  Fig. 
78.  Either  steel  bars  or  steel  plugs  5  or  6  in.  long  are  placed  in  holes  in  the  bending  table,  these 
holes  being  bored  at  the  points  where  the 
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Fig.  78. 


bends  are  to  be  made.  A  piece  of  plank 
is  nailed  to  the  table,  as  shown,  in  order 
to  hold  the  rod  in  place  while  being  bent. 
The  rod  is  then  placed  in  the  position  GU 
and  bent  around  the  plugs  C  and  Z>,  and 
then  around  the  plugs  B  and  E  until  the 
ends  AB  and  EF  are  parallel  to  GH. 

The  manner  in  which  rods  are  to  be  bent  is  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  steel 
foreman.  The  general  practice  is  to  bend  beam  and  girder  reinforcement  by  using  a  heavy  pipe 
slipped  on  the  rod  and  then  making  the  bends  as  described,  using  either  steel  plugs  or  angles 
bolted  to  the  table. 

In  building  two  large  reinforced-concrete  buildings  for  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  of  Boston,  accomplished  the  bending 
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uf  the  heavy  rods  by  means  of  (wu  -^^-in.  Htecl  ptalcs  itiouDted  one  on  top  of  t ho  other  on  it  bend- 
ing  table,  and,  in  these,  holes  were  drilled  3-in.  on  centers  in  both  direrlions.  Stwl  pegs  wen- 
dropped  in  the  holes  the  proper  distance  and  angle  npart,  and  the  rods  were  then  bent  by  hnitd 
using  a  2'in.  steam  pipe. 

R.  C.  Hardmao,  in  Engineering  Reeorii,  describes  as  follows  a  small  homemade  bar  bender 
for  bending  cold  bars  up  to  I 'i-in.  diameter,  where  not  greater  than  90-degrce  bendsare  require^l : 
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Several  hand  and  power  devices  are  on  the  market  for  the  bending  of  steel  reinforcement  and 
for  the  making  of  spiral  coils.    These  all  have  their  merits  and  have  given  satisfaction. 

Fig.  80  shows  the  l.'niversal  bar  bender  which  may  be  fastened  to  any  bench  or  plank. 
It  is  a  light,  portable  device  weighing  about  60  lb.  and  capable  of  bending  all  ordinary  sites  of 
reinforcing  bare  to  any  angle  desired,  without  any  adjustment  being  necessary.     The  top  half 


.Lniveraal  bar  bi 


of  the  bender  can  be  removed  and  used  to  bend  bars  after  they  are  in  place.  The  bar  rolls 
around  the  pin  in  bending,  thus  distributing  the  strain  along  the  bar  and  reducing  the  chances 
of  fracture  at  the  bend. 

The  bender  is  equipped  with  a  5-ft.  crowbar  for  a  handle,  which  may  be  removed  and  used 
for  other  purposes.  To  bend  large  bars  easily,  the  handle  should  be  lengthened  by  using  aik 
iron  pipe  over  the  crowbar. 

A  bar  bender  designed  for  heavy  work  and  manufactured  by  the  Wallace  Supplier  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  ni.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  This  machine  haa  an  auxiliary  ratchet  lever  which  operstrs 
ft  Dinion  against  a  series  of  teeth  in  the  frame  at  a  large  ratio,  thus  developing  great  power.     The 
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attempted.    Square  cold-twisted  ban  frequently  give  trouble  in  bending,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  apt  to  twirt  out  of  their  proper  plane. 

Tie.  Bending  of  SUb  Reinforcements-Slab  reinforcement  is  usually  bent  aft«r 

il  is  in  place  on  the  floor.     A  tool  for  this  purpose  is  shon-n  in  Fig.  M.     Sometinies,  however, 

slab   rods   are  bent   before   being  placed.      This  latter 

__  method  aeems  preferable  ainrc  the  bends  can  be  morr 

ULUi  '  accurately  made.    To  keep  the  coot  of  such  bending  aa 

low  as   possible,  the  bending  machine  should  be  con- 

■-■  ■  — ■     structed  so  that  the  bends  may  be  made  with  great 

rapidity.     Such  a  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  S5  and  was 

•■"'"■  **  employed  on  the  Geneial  EHectric  Go. 's  buildings  retetrpd 

This  machine  consists  of  two  uuita  which  can  be  placed  any  distance  dpart  and  securely 
bolted  down  to  a  table.  Each  part  consists  of  a  steel  plate  on  which  is  mounted  two  amallor 
platefl  having  angle  stops  attached.     Between  the  stops  is  lorated  a  casting,  which  is  pivoted  »> 


®= 


lio.  8i. 

that  it  can  readily  take  any  desired  position  between  the  angle  stops.  \Mth  the  steel  rod  in 
position,  this  casting  can  be  turned  by  means  of  a  long  lever  attached  so  as  to  move  one  of  the 
mounted  plates.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  casting  are  four  lugs,  and  two  of  these  lugs  are  cod- 
otructed  so  that  adjustable  collars  can  be  slipped  over  them,  thus  making  a  tight  fit  for  the  rods 
which  are  to  be  bent.  The  amount  and  the  angle  of  the  ofFset 
can  be  regulated  by  changing  the  distance  through  which  the 
lever  is  turned.  This  machine  offBets  a  rod  parallel  to  itself  and 
with  one  pull  of  the  lever  two  bends  can  be  made. 

72.  Placing  of  Reinforcement. — Steel  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  placed  in  the  forms  in  order  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tive adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  steel.  A  slight  film  of  red 
rust  is  not  objectionable,  but  no  rod  should  be  set  in  place  on 
which  nut  scales  have  formed  (see  Art.  54,  Sect.  1). 

All  reinforcing  metal  should  be  securely  fastened  in  correct 
positions  by  wiring  or  otherwise  before  the  placing  of  the  con- 
crete is  begun.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  loose-bar 
reinforeement — that  it  is  accurately  and  property  supported  in 
position  and  that  it  is  not  disturbed  until  the  concrete  is  poured. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  placing  beam-and-girder 
reinforeement  in  frames  has  been  considered  in  Art.  II,  Sect.  11. 
With  steel  in  frames  the  erector  has  simply  to  line  and  level 

themintlieforms.placehraccswherenecesaarj-,  and  make  end  connections  with  abutting  frames. 
Toluran   reinforcement   should   be  made  up  into  frames,  the  same  as  for  beams  and  girders. 

Slab  and  wall  rods  should  be  tied  with  wire  at  their  intersections  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping or  getting  out  of  place.    The  usual  method  has  been  to  use  a  pair  of  pliere  and  to  cut  ihf 
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Tvire  into  convenient  lengths.  A  device  known  as  the  Curry  Tyer  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market  for  wire  tying  which  has  made  a  great  record  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  Fig. 
86  shows  this  to  be  a  simple  and  practical  device.  The  ties  used  for  the  binding  are  uniform  in 
length  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  tying  tool  gives  the  wire  a  uniform  number  of  twists. 
The  tie  is  looped  around  the  rods  and  the  ends  are  placed  on  the  hooks  of  the  tying  tool,  then  a 
quick  upward  jerk  of  the  wooden  handle  whirls  the  teeth  and  draws  the  wire  up  tightly. 

Another  method  of  tying  slab  and  wall  rods  together  at  their  intersections  is  shown  in  Fig. 
87.     These  Bar-iya  are  manufactured  by  the  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  in  the  three  tjrpes  illustrated. 
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FiQ.  87. — Bar-tys. 


The  tys  are  quickly  put  in  place  and  when  once  snapped  on  the  bar  will  resist  a  tremendous 

pressure. 

73.  Devices  for  Supporting  Reinforcing  Bars. — There  are  many  excellent  devices  on  the 

market  for  supporting  reinforcing  bars  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  forms.     Some  of  these 

devices  not  only  support  the  rods  but  give  them  the  proper  spacing  and  lock  them  in  position. 
Beam  spacers  sold  by  the  Universal  Form  Clamp  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  88. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes — ^namely:  4  in.,  5  in.,  and  6  in. — and  space  the  bars  accurately 

both  from  the  sides  of  form  and  center  to  center  of  bars. 
Easy  chairs  sold  by  the  same  company  are  adaptable  to 
either  a  one-way  or  a  two-way  system  of  slab  reinforce- 
ment. Fig.  89  shows  the  chair  before  being  placed  in 
position.  The  upright  tying  finger  enables  the  chair  to 
be  readily  seized  and  put  in  position.     Fig.  90  shows  the 


Fio.  88. — Beam  spacers. 


FiQ.  89. — Easy  chair. 


FiQ.  90. 


chair  applied  to  a  one-way  system  of  reinforcement.  After  the  chair  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion the  flexible  tyipg  fingers  are  bent  over  the  bar  from  opposite  sides  by  hand,  firmly 
securing  the  chair  to  the  bar.  This  chair  can  readily  be  applied  to  a  two-way  system  of  re- 
inforcement. Easy  chairs  are  made  in  three  sizes  so  as  to  provide  for  reinforcing  bars  varying 
in  diameter  from  ^  to  1  in. 

A  device  for  supporting  slab  rods,  known  as  the  Securo  locking  spacer^  is  a  light  bar  passing 
beneath  the  rods  and  having  depending  lugs  which  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  form  and  so  keep 
the  rods  at  the  desired  height.     At  the  location  of  each  rod  the  bar  has  two  flexible  clips  which 
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Pia.  SI, — Recum  sUh  bar  sputar. 


Fig.  H.— Ty-cfaur. 


Fia.  03.— Kual-chwr. 


Fla.  U7.— Ujr-ebau. 
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are  bent  around  it,  and  these  serve  to  insure  the  use  of  the  proper  number  of  rods.  Three  strips 
of  Securo  slab  bar  spacers  are  used  per  panel  for  ordinary  spans.  Two  additional  upper  spacers 
are  used  where  slab  bars  run  in  two  directions.  Upper  spacers  are  also  used  in  flatnslab  con- 
Btruction.  The  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  91  and  is  made  by  the  Metal  Building  Materials  Co. 
of  Chicago,  111. 

Securo  supporting  and  locking  spacer  for  beam  bars  is  shown  in  Fig.  92.     Three  spacers 
are  used  per  beam  for  ordinary  spans.     Upper  beam  spacers  are  employed  when  beam  rods 


Fia,  98.— Chair  spacer. 


Fia.  99.— -Continuoua  slab  spacer. 


are  to  be  placed  in  two  or  more  layers  (Fig.  93).    Securo  beam  spacers  are  furnished  for  any 
widths  of  beams  and  for  any  number  of  bars  in  lower  and  upper  layers. 

Supporting  and  spacing  devices  manufactured  by  the  Concrete  Steel  Co.  are  shown  in 
Figs.  94  to  100  inclusive.  Ty-chairs,  shown  in  Fig.  94,  are  made  of  spring  steel  ¥dre  for  tying 
any  combination  of  reinforcing  bars.     These  chairs  are  made  in  the  following  standard  sizes: 


No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Combinations  of  cross  bars, 

Combinations  of  cross  bars, 

Combinations  of  cross  bars, 

inches 

inches 

inches 

H  and  % 

H  and  Vo 

^i  and  H 

He^ndH 

li  and  H 

H  and  % 

H  and  H 

H  and  H 

^i  and  1 

H  and  H 

H  and  H 

H  and  IH 

H^ndH 

H  and  H 

li  and  14 
li  and  1 

The  EaseMuiirs  shown  in  Fig.  95  are  designed  particularly  for  terra-cotta  or  steel  tile  and 
joist  construction.  Single  chairs  supporting  one  bar  are  made  2  in.  wide,  and  double  chairs 
supporting  two  bars  are  4  in.  wide  and  will  fit  any  size  bar.  The  standard  Easel-chairs  space 
the  underside  of  the  bar  1  in.  from  the  form. 

Bar-chairs  (Fig.  96)  are  used  for  supporting  single  bars.  They  are  easily  sprung  into  posi- 
tion, locking  on  the  bar  with  a  strong  tension  grip.  Bar-chairs  are  made  for  each  size  and  shape 
of  reinforcing  bars.     Standard  distance  from  underside  of  bar  to  forms  is  1  in. 

Hy-chairs  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  97.  They  are  made  from  2  by  )^-in.  flat  steel  with  any 
required  height,  and  are  used  for  supporting  single  reinforcing  bars  of  any  type  or  size.  They 
are  particularly  useful  on  flat-slab  buildings  for  rigidly  holding  the  column  bars. 

Chair  spacers  and  cantintums  slab  spacers  are  shown  in  Figs.  98  and  99  respectively. 
Lne  "chair  spacers''  are  made  of  spring  steel  wire.  The  "slab  spacers"  are  made  from  J^-in. 
t'old-rolled  angle  and  the  prongs  are  so  flexible  that  they  can  be  readily  bent  around  the  bars  by 
nand.    In  both  types  of  spacers  standard  distance  from  underside  of  bar  to  form  is  1  in. 

Adjustdbie  beam  saddles  (Fig.  100)  are  made  from  sheet  steel  and  used  in  beams  and  girders 
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for  accuratdy  spacing  the  b&ra  and  holding  them  the  lequired  distance  from  the  forma.  Stand- 
ard dtstAnpe  from  underaide  of  bar  to  forms  ia  I  }-i  in.  and  2  in. 

"Hie  cltair  lock  shown  in  Fig.  101  is  manufactured  by  the  Electric  Welding  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Stock  sizes  are  as  follows:  ?^-in.  round  cross  rod  by  ^i,  M,  %,  ^,  and  J^-in.  round  main 
rods.  Any  aize,  however,  can  be  furnished  to  6tanyBhapeof  rod.  CAoir  p>ncA«rs  are  f umiahcd 
in  two  sUes  for  fast«Ding  the  locks  to  cross  rods. 

Slapie  cAoirt  shown  in  Fig.  102  are  made  from  extrastiS  sheet  steel,  cut  and  bent  to  develop 
two  pairs  of  pointed  proi^s  projecting  in  opposite  chairs.  The  chain  are  driven  into  the 
formwork  as  far  as  is  desired  and  in  the  exact  position  the  steel  is  to  occupy.  The  bars  arc 
placed  and  the  upper  prongs  bent  down  over  the  bar  with  a  quick  blow  of  the  hammer.  The 
driven-in  points  do  not  aeem  to  make  form  removal  difficult. 


Fid.    100.— AdjiBtable  bar 
uddle. 


Fm.   102.— Suple  ehuc 


THE  HAHOFACTURE  AITD  USE  OF  COIfCRETE  STONE,  BLOCK  AND  BRICE 
Bt  Habvbt  Whipple' 

71.  Derelopment  of  the  Industry. — Although  the  development  of  the  concrete  products 
industry,  embracing,  firstof  all,  the  manufacture  ofbuildingunitS,b^an  earlier  than  reinforced 
concret«  building  construction,  it  has  lagged  behmd  it.  This  has  been  due,  in  general,  to  a  lack 
of  trained  management.  And  the  trained  management  has  been  lacking,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  apparent  sLmplicity  of  operations  involved  in  the  manufactui«  of  concrete  building  units. 
In  the  early  days,  the  use  of  cheap  machines  of  questionable  value  was  common  and  many  of 
them  were  sold  on  such  a  basis  as  to  tempt  the  more  slovenly  artisans.  Men  who  had  made 
failures  of  other  work  sought  easy  money  by  making  block  beside  a  gravel  bank  and  following 
the  inadequate  directions  which  came  with  the  machine. 

Attracted  by  the  seeming  lack  of  any  complexity  in  the  essential  operations  of  block 
manufacture,  by  the  cheapness  of  the  machines  with  which  the  work  was  to  be  done,  and  by  the 
seeming  lack  of  any  necessity  for  any  auxiliary  equipment,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
were  many  enterprises  in  concrete  products  manufacture  of  woodshed  and  backyard  magnitude. 
The  result  was  that  many  cheap  buildings  put  up  with  this  new  product  soon  developed  the 
weaknesses  which  brought  down  upon  an  entire  industry  the  condemnation  which  was  earned 
by  its  incompetent  putt^rers. 

Many  of  these  early  products  were  not  even  sound  structurally.  Many  of  them  were 
extremely  porous.  The  appearance  of  a  concrete  block  wall  after  a  rain  and  the  slowness  with 
which  the  moisture  disappeared  in  subsequent  sunshine,  gave  rise  to  the  early  belief  that 
i-uncretcos  a  building  material  makes  for  dampness  and  is  unfit  for  dwellings.  The  fact  that 
the  early  block  had  hollow  spaces  giving  a  cored  wall  equal  to  25  to  50%  of  the  cToa»«ectionnt 

'  MmiJiiint  E<lilDr  Cnri-^i..     AuihcT  -r-nfrrtr  SloM  Minufutute." 
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area,  led  to  the  extravagant  claims  not  only  that  no  moisture  could  get  through  the  wall  from  the 
outside,  but  that  such  a  wall  was  sufficiently  insulated  so  that  there  could  be  no  possible  danger 
of  condensation  on  the  interior  wall  surfaces.  The  blockmakers  had  the  architect  against 
them.  The  commonest  type  of  block  was  an  imitation  of  pitch  face  stone,  which  the  architect 
objected  to,  not  so  much  because  it  was  an  imitation,  as  because  it  was  a  very  poor  imitation 
of  the  real  thing.  Architects  also  objected  to  the  early  \mits  because  of  their  proportions  in 
height  and  length,  commonly  8  in.  high  by  16  in.  long. 

The  conditions  which  are  gradually  driving  the  incompetent  out  of  the  industry,  and  which 
are  closing  down  those  plants  which  are  inadequately  equipped,  poorly  managed,  and  under- 
capitalized, are  bringing  into  the  industry  men  who  were  first  unattracted  by >  what  seemed  to 
be  a  "small  fry"  business.  The  possibilities  of  concrete  stone  manufacture  have  been  de- 
veloped very  remarkably  in  the  last  10  years,  and  much  more  rapidly  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  so 
that  many  of  the  leading  architects  are  now  specifying  manufactured  stone  on  an  equal  basis 
with  natural  stone,  and  in  some  cases,  in  preference  to  natural  stone  in  important  building 
enterprises. 

There  are  very  few  who  doubt  the  value  of  well-made  concrete  building  units  and  it  remains 
only  for  intelligent  manufacturers  to  develop  their  business  along  lines  entirely  different  from 
those  which  characterized  the  industry's  early  efforts. 

A  most  important  thing  for  them  to  appreciate  at  the  outset  is  the  difference  between 
concrete  units  which  are  suitable  for  exposed  walls  and  for  the  trim  of  first-class  buildings,  and 
those  other  units  which  demand  no  architectural  consideration  and  which  are  used  to  replace 
common  brick  in  foundation  walls  and  such  walls  as  are  to  be  faced  with  some  other  material. 

76.  Two  Mam  Lines  of  Work. — There  are  in  general  two  types  of  concrete  building  units. 
Their  manufacture  involves  two  distinct  lines  of  work.  One  is  in  the  production  of  standard 
units  in  quantity;  units  which  are  structurally  sound  but  have  no  special  claim  for  use  where 
any  architectural  purpose  is  to  be  served.  This  is  a  simple  bulk  proposition,  where  the  constant 
flow  of  materials  and  the  quantity  of  manufactured  output  are  largely  the  determining  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  other  line  of  work  is  in  the  manufacture  of  trim  stone  or 
standard  units  which  are  specially  faced  or  otherwise  surface  treated  to  make  them  suitable  for 
exposed  walls  or  trim  in  competition  with  natural  stone,  face  brick,  terra-cotta,  and  other 
well-known  building  materials  similarly  used. 

The  success  of  one  enterprise  or  the  other  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  natural  supply 
of  other  building  materials  in  the  community  as  upon  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  particular 
manufacturer.  A  successful  enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  trim  stone  and  ornamental  work 
necessitates  the  employment  of  modellers,  pattern  makers,  mold  makers,  workers  in  glue, 
plaster,  and  wood;  it  involves  the  use  of  selected  aggregates,  more  skilled  workmen  in  the 
molding  department,  and  frequently  the  employment  of  stone  cutters  in  the  finishing 
department. 

76.  Methods  of  Manufacture. — In  the  production  of  concrete  building  \mits  there  are  the 
wet  process  and  the  dry  process.  There  is  no  well-understood  definition  which  sharply  distin- 
guishes between  a  dry  mixture  and  a  wet  mixture  and  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  used  varies 
all  along  the  line  from  that  mixture  which  will  just  stick  together  when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  to 
the  other  extreme,  a  mixture  which  is  of  a  soupy  consistency. 

There  are  three  general  classifications  in  manufacturing  methods,  each  calling  for  the  use  of 
diflFerent  equipment.  These  three  are  the  so-called  dry-tamp  method  of  manufacture;  the  so- 
called  pressure  method;  and  the  wet-cast  method. 

76a.  Dry-tamp  Method. — The  dry-tamp  method  is  the  one  most  commonly 
employed.  It  is  the  method  whose  products  have  in  the  main  given  concrete  block  its  early 
))ad  reputation;  it  is  a  method  whose  uses  arc  quite  satisfactory  when  in  intelligent  hands  and 
where  there  are  methods  of  curing  the  products  which  contain  so  low  a  percentage  of  gaging 
water;  and  it  is  the  method  whose  abuses  have  resulted  in  many  of  the  bad  products  that  have 
brought  unmerited  criticism  in  some  cases  of  the  entire  output  of  the  concrete  products  industry. 
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The  dry-tamp  product  may  be  made  ia  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  but  as  commonly  known  it  is 
made  in  the  mold  boxes  of  simple  machines,  ao  familiar  everywhere  (see  Fig.  103).  The  mix- 
ture should  have  just  as  much  water  in  it  as  will  permit  the  quick  removal  of  the  product  from 
the  mold  in  which  it  is  made.     The  abuse  of  the  method  is  in  using  too  little  water. 

766.  Pressure  Hethod.^Preaaure  machines  are  not  so  common  in  the  field  as 
they  were  at  one  time  although  their  use  is  undoubtedly  increasing  at  present.  There  are  in  use, 
however,  machines  applying  pressure  hydraulically, 
and  others  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  mechani- 
cally by  means  of  toggles  operated  by  hand  (see  Fig. 
104).  It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  which  is  exert«d  evenly  over  one  en- 
tire face  of  a  product  does  not  result  in  so  dense  a  unit 
as  is  possible  through  tamping,  the  contention  being 
that  this  even  pressure,  allowing  less  free  displace- 
ment of  individual  particles  than  by  tamping  with  a 
small-headed  hammer,  induces  an  arching  action, 
particulorly  when  crushed  stone  is  used,  this  arching 
action  among  the  particles  of  stone  resulting  in  voids. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  belief. 

76c.  Wet-cast    Method.— Wet -cast 
concrete  products  are  not  easily  defined  nor  are  the 

Fia.  103.— Huid  Ump  block  mscbioc.  ,     .  i.-  u       .       ■    .     .i  i  a1-      j       -m. 

factors  which  enter  mto  them  eaauy  outhned.     There 

is  more  variation  in  the  equipment  used  and  in  the  methods  pursued  in  wet-cast  work  than  in 
the  other  two  methods.  The  quantity  of  water  varies  a  great  deal  in  wet-cast  work,  as  be- 
tween the  consistency  used  in  sand  molds  and  that  used  in  metal  molds,  for  instance.  With 
sand  molds,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  very  high  percentage  of  water  in  the  mix,  providing  the 
is  (Kiastantly  agitated  before  being  deposited  in  the  molds,  because  the  excess  moisture 


Fia.   104.— Prcnure  block  nwchinc 

is,  in  large  measure,  taken  up  by  the  sand  of  the  mold.  The  use  of  a  very  wet  mixture  in 
metal  gang  molds  (Fig.  105),  or  in  a  fairly  tightmoldof  any  kind,  would  result  in  a  poor  prod- 
uct, due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  moisture  could  not  readily  escape  and  would  be  almost 
sure  to  result  in  a  )>oraiis  product.  Tlic  tcniicncy  lo  l>c  overcniiif  is  Ihc  use  of  two  much  walcr. 
77.  Consistency. — The  ronsidcralion  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  has  involved 
some  thought  of  consistency  which,  in  a  measure,  defines  those  processes.     It  is  now  fairly  well 
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established  in  tlie  concrete  fteld  that  the  ideal  consistency  is  in  that  mixture  which  will  barely 
rotain  He  shape  when  the  forms  are  removed  immediately  after  the  concrete  haa  been  deposit-ed 
and  pressed  into  shape.  This  is  just  a  little  wetter  than  can  readily  be  used  in  dry-tamp  ma- 
chines. It  is  just  a  little  wetter  than  is  ordinarily  used  in  pressure  machines  and  it  is  a  great 
deal  drier  than  the  mixture  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  wet-cast  concrete.  Since,  however, 
various  other  conditions  which  contribute  to  the  production  of  good  concrete  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  control  in  the  case  of  factory  work  than  in  field  work,  the  concrete  products  maaufao- 
titrer  has  a  somewhat  wider  latitude  in  the  matter  of  consistency. 

Concrete  products  manufacturers  using  dry-tamp  equipment  have  coifstant  difficulty  with 
employees  in  trying  to  get  them  to  use  a  mixture  of  the  wettest  consistency  which  it  is  possible 
to  use  in  the  mold  boxes  of  their  machines. 
The  drier  the  mix,  granting  that  it  is  just  wet 
enough  to  stick  together  under  tamping,  the 
easier  it  is  to  remove  the  product  from  the  mold 
without  dam^e.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
gives  the  mixture  an  ideal  consistency  resulting 
in  water  marks  on  the  outside  of  the  product 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  mold  will,  it  i a  gener- 
ally contended  in  the  field,  cause  the  product  to 
stick  to  the  face  plates,  resulting  in  damaged 
products  and  in  retarding  the  work.  This  stick- 
ing is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  combination  of  the 
water  and  fineness  of  the  facing  material  in  caus- 
ing a  suction  on  the  face  plate  which  mars  the 
fresh  product.  A  wetter  mixture  with  a  slightly 
coarser  facing  material  is  not  bo  liable  tx)  cause 
damage  in  removal  from  the  mold. 

The  results  of  dry  mixtures  are  not  nearly  80        ^o-  ^05. — Metttlgug  molds  mounud  on  ™r. 
bad  as  might  be  expected,     'When  the  products 

are  removed  from  the  molding  room  promptly  and  put  into  a  steam  curing  room  where  a  warm 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  does  not  permit  the  evaporation  of  any  of  the  moisture 
which  has  entered  into  the  block  in  the  first  place,  very  good  products  can  be  obtained. 

Mixtures  so  wet  that  they  would  give  very  unsatisfactory  results  under  ordinary  conditions 
give  high-class  products  when  poured  into  sand  molds.  A  recent  tendency  among  sand-cast 
stone  manufacturers  is  toward  less  water  and  toward  longer  mixing,  the  additional  mixing 
serving  in  the  place  of  so  great  an  excesa  of  water  in  obtaining  a  smoothly  flowing  mixture. 
High  crushing  strengths  and  a  high  degree  of  density  are  obtained.  Numerous  architects  show 
a  preference  for  the  manufactured  product  over  the  natural  product  because  of  less  tendency 
to  discolor  through  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  dirt.  Where  a  mixture  is  poured,  however, 
into  a  rigid  and  non-absorptive  mold,  as  in  the  use  of  steel  gang  molds,  In  block  and  brick  manu- 
facture, it  is  important  that  the  moisture  content  be  kept  down  just  as  low  as  ia  possible  consist- 
ent with  a  ready  flow  of  the  material  into  the  forms  and  around  the  cores. 

78.  Commercial  Holds. — Commercial  molding  equipment  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  sim- 
ple, the  essential  requirement  being  a  mold  box  from  which  the  product  can  be  readily  removed 
when  shaped.  An  idea  which  has  been  almost  inseparable  from  concrete  block  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  molding  machinery  for  its  production,  is  that  it  shall  provide  a  partially  hollow 
wall.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  106.  The  various  sketches  show  how  the  designers 
of  different  machines  have  varied  the  proviaiona  for  air  space  either  in  the  unit  itself  or  in  the 
wall  OS  the  block  are  laid  up.  The  block  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D  and  /  arc  in  one  class,  being 
complete  unite  in  each  case  providing  the  entire  wall  thickness.  At  E  are  two  separate  thin- 
wall  slabs  which,  when  laid  in  the  wall,  are  held  by  metal  ties.  The  unit  shown  at  H  is  for 
light  residence  or  other  light  wall  construction,  providing  the  plain  outer  wall  surface  on  what 
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106.— Horizontal  cros8-«ections  of  representative  types  of 

concrete  block. 


is  here  shown  as  the  upper  side  of  the  sketch.  The  projecting  lugs  provide  a  base  for  attaching 
furring  stripe  for  lath  and  plaster.  Blocks  F  and  G  each  consists  of  two  separate  parts  held  by 
metal  ties,  cast  in  the  blocks.  The  broad  U-shape  block  J  is  designed  for  an  interlocking 
arrangement  as  laid  in  the  wall,  the  straight  faces  of  this  block  forming  both  interior  and 
exterior  wall  surfaces,  giving  a  complete  and  continuous  air  space  in  the  wall.  The  block 
shown  at  /C.is  for  a  similar  construction,  the  lug  on  the  block  giving  the  desired  bond  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  wall.  Still  another  type  of  block  has  three  rows  of  vertical  ducts,  and  two 
horizontal.  The  center  row  is  filled  with  dush  concrete  as  laid  up  and  provides  for  reinforcing 
rods. 

The  hollow  space  serves  to  economize  in  material,  to  make  a  lighter,  more  easily-handled 
building  unit,  to  provide  as  laid  up  in  the  wall,  either  a  series  of  vertical  air  ducts,  as  in  the  block 
shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D  and  /,  or  a  more  nearly  continuous  air  space  throughout  the  wall,  as  in 

the  block  shown  at  E,  F,  (?,  H,  J  and 
K.  In  the  varied  manner  of  provid* 
Ing  air  space  in  the  wall  lies  the  chief 
difference  between  many  of  the  ma- 
chines on  the  market. 

79.  Operation  of  Machines. — In 
the  operation  of  the  machines,  con- 
123  side  ring  more  particularly  the  mold 
boxes,  the  general  type  shown  in 
Fig.  103  is  made  either  to  make 
block  face  down,  face  up,  or  with  the 
face  at  the  side.  If  block  are  to  be 
made  with  a  special  face  design,  as 
for  instance,  the  lamentable  example  of  the  rock-face  block  which  is  poorly  conceived  as  an 
imitation  of  pitch-face  stone,  then  the  face  plate,  which  is  to  give  this  design,  is  usually  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  face  of  the  block,  however,  is  to  be  faced  with  a  separate  mixture  of  material  for 
a  special  texture  or  color,  then  the  machine  will  be  of  either  the  face-down  type  or  face-up 
type.  If  block  are  to  be  produced  solely  for  structural  purposes,  without  face  design,  or  with- 
out a  facing  material  used  on  the  face  side,  the  so-called  stripper  machines  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  In  these  machines,  the  block  is  produced  upright  in  the  mold  just  as  it  is 
used  in  the  wall  and  the  cores  of  the  machine  are  introduced  and  removed  by  upward  and  down- 
ward movements.  The  sides  of  the  block  are  thus  always  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  hence  the  block  is  stripped  out  of  the  mold  with  a  troweling  action.  Other  types 
of  machines  tip  the  block  over  before  it  is  removed  on  the  pallet. 

In  some  machines  the  cores  are  removed  with  a  downward  motion  after  the  block  has  been 
tipped  over.  The  common  way,  however,  is  to  withdraw  the  cores  while  the  block  is  still  fa<'e 
down,  leaving  the  hallow  spaces  lying  in  horizontal  position.  After  the  cores  are  removed  a 
block  is  turned  over  on  the  pallet.  All  this  is  done  by  the  movement  of  two  levers,  one  to 
remove  cores  and  one  to  tip  over  the  mold  box,  or  by  automatic  mechanism  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  one  lever  movement. 

One  of  the  pressure  machines  has  a  sort  of  track  of  equal  length  on  each  side  of  the  preasure 
head  (see  Fig.  104).  Mold  boxes  travel  on  this  track,  one  box  at  each  end.  The  box  is  filled 
clear  to  the  top,  if  it  is  to  be  a  plain  block,  or  if  it  is  to  be  a  faced  block  the  backing  material 
is  struck  off  at  a  depth  of  K  u^-  below  the  top  and  the  facing  material  is  put  on  and  struck  off. 
The  box  is  then  rolled  on  the  track  to  the  center  of  the  machine  under  the  pressure  head. 
When  the  levers  are  released,  the  box  is  rolled  back  to  its  first  position.  A  pallet  is  placed  on 
top  and  clamped  in  position.  The  box  is  then  turned  over  and  lowered  so  that  the  pallet  rests 
upon  a  stand  placed  to  receive  it.    The  block  is  thus  released  face  downward  on  the  pallet. 

79a.  Tamping. — In  the  use  of  machines  in  which  block  are  compacted  by  means 
of  tamping,  this  tamping  is  done  in  three  ways:  (I)  by  hand  solely;  (2)  by  hand-operated  pneu- 
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Tiiatac  taj&pcn;  oi  ^)  b^-  uieiine  of  macdiine  tsdOfiera  auepexuied  abov€  tJ;ie  xuold  box.  iiajud- 
t  :i  mpiac;  is  most  ccmmiaii,  the  oonunoD  type  <af  <««Dj)cr  (Fiig.  |A)7;  beuog  a  douUe-cuded  JAi^ti  u- 
rxjent  villi  a  oeuttsr  bar  lor  a  handle,  a<cid  with  one  jusurrow  £^pa4eiULke  he&d  luxd  uoe  broad  ilat 
hf!»d,  the  ikfljTotw  head  bewg  used  beweoa  oo&ee  and  the  broad  head  over  the  full  block  aiea 
before  aikd  after  the  ooree  are  mtroduoed.  In  hand  work,  eveo-ythiug  depends  upon  the  oper- 
ator and  most  manulactiHrerB  maiortain  that  the  ^i^^wa^tor  jcilaxee  his  efforts  to  a  cooaiderabie 
exiicait  toward  the  end  of  the  day.  lu  apite  of  this,  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  this  work  gives 
e&oeDent  remihs  with  hand^tamping- 

Machinee  for  tamping  have  to  be  built  to  withstand  severe  jarring.  They  are  supported 
f'lther  by  a  fmmewufk  from  the  floor  of  the  factory  or  suspended  from  a  framework  above. 
Sut^h  tampers  have  several  feet  at  the  ends  of  plungors  so 

ammged  as  to  fit  the  type  of   macliine  in  use.     These    fr     |  -j  — ^\J 

plungers  strike  the  concrete  with  equal  force  over  the     "^ 

entire  open  area  of  the  mold.     The  plungers  are  so  ad-  ^*"   107.— Hand  tamp. 

justed  as  to  be  responsive  to  the  depth  of  the  utaterial 
in  the  mold  box,  so  that  the  length  of  stroke  varies  as  the  mold  box  is  filled. 

BO.  Gmg  MbMs  for  Wet-<aMt  Products. — A  typ<'  of  equipment  for  making  wet-cast 
products  that  is  coming  into  more  general  use  consists  of  gang  molds.  One  kind  is  mounted 
upon  cars  (Fig.  105^,  which  are  run  on  tracks  to  receive  the  concrete  at  the  inLaker,  and  from  there 
to  curing  tunnels.  Another  kind  is  located  in  such  a  way  throughout  a  stretch  of  floor  as  to 
lequire  the  mixed  concrete  to  be  brought  to  the  molds.  This  process  thus  involves  either  the 
use  of  a  veT>'  large  number  of  individual  molds  in  which  the  products  must  remain  arranged 
over  a  ver>'  laqse  casting  area  for  from  12  to  48  hr.,  or  else  it  involves  the  use  of  molds  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  they  nuiy  be  conveyed  to  a  curing  place  when  they  are  filled.  When  the 
products  have  become  hard,  the  molds  are  simply  taken  down  by  a  removal  of  the  core  pieces, 
stdss  and  division  plates,  and  are  oiled  and  set  up  again,  either  on  platform  or  car. 

81.  Ms^rriiris. 

81a.  C«mflBt>-^orage  aad  Conveying. — ^As  a  rule  concrete  products  manufac- 
tUFRS  arc^  satisfied  to  use  any  standard  brand  of  Portland  cement,  which  can  usually  be  de- 
pended upon  to  conform  to  the  specifications  of  the  American  Society  fur  Testing  Materials. 
There  is,  however,  a  disposition  among  some  manufacturers,  particularly  those  making  a  high 
class  of  trim  stone  and  more  particularly  als(»  where  a  rather  wet  mixture  is  used,  to  select  their 
brand  of  cement  with  some  care.  Some  of  these  manufactiu'ers  beUeve  that  some  brands  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  crazing,  which  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  concrete  stone  manufacturer. 
No  manufacturer  has  been  found,  however,  who  can  explain  just  exactly  the  reason  for  his  pref- 
erence for  one  brand  over  anotlier,  except  so  far  as  his  experience  has  seemed  to  show  that  the 
use  of  one  brand  resulted  in  less  crazing  than  another.  Ther(3  is  a  beUef  among  some  manu- 
facturers that  a  cement  which  has  lioen  aged  much  longer  than  is  ordinarily  demanded  is  desii- 
able  in  concrete  stone  manufacture  and  it  is  said  tliat  this  older  cement  is  less  hkely  to  givt* 
hair-checking  or  crazing.  In  other  respects,  the  quality  of  cement  required  in  concrete  produet  s 
manufacture  scarcely  differs  from  tliat  in  general  concrete  work. 

In  a  small  plant  the  ceuM^it  is  ordinarily  stored  on  a  platform  a^  near  a^  possible  to  th<' 
level  of  the  hopper  which  feeds  the  mixer.  This  may  be,  in  some  plants,  at  the  bccond  floor 
level,  chutes  being  used  for  cement  as  well  as  aggregates,  or  it  may  be  at  a  level  between  the 
fiiBt  and  second  floor,  <letermiued  by  the  level  of  the  mixer  itself.  If  stored  in  bags  on  the  second 
floor  level,  an  elevator  of  some  kind  is  provided  unless  the  plant  is  so  small  as  not  to  warrant 
the  use  of  equipment  of  this  kind.  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  to  have  a  railway  siding  on  a 
trestle  and  to  use  gravity  conveyors  with  ball-bearing  rollers  to  carry  pallets  bringing  bags  of 
cement.  With  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the  cement  is  brought  mto  the  storage  space 
direct  from  the  car  with  very  httle  handling.  In  another  plant  the  track  may  be  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  on  which  the  mixer  stands;  or,  even  with  it  oii  the  same  level,  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  platform  at  the  level  of  the  car  floor  and  to  pile  bags  of  cement  in  such  a 
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way  that  they  may  be  emptied  into  a  cart  filled  with  gravel  from  a  bin  along  the  side  and  dumped 
into  a  mixer  which  stands  just  under  the  platform. 

Bulk  cement  has  not  been  used  extensively  in  producU  manufacture  but  has  been  very 
succeasfully  used  by  a  few.  The  cement  may  be  scraped  from  the  door  of  the  car  into  a  chute 
feeding  into  the  bottom  of  an  elevator  boot,  the  elevator  lifting  the  cement  into  a  bin  in  the 
top  of  the  plant  from  which  it  falls  by  gravity  into  a  measuring  box  above  the  mixer  hopper. 
In  another  plant  the  cement  has  been  loaded  from  the  car  to  wheelbarrows,  handled  over  a 
runway  to  the  hopper  of  a  mixer.  Where  the  output  of  the  plant  is  large  enough  and  it  haa 
been  possible  to  hold  a  car  to  use  up  its  entire  contents,  this  handling  of  the  cement  has  been 
very  economical.  When  this  has  not  been  possible,  the  cement  has  been  dumped  from  the  wheel- 
barrows into  a  bin  close  to  the  mixer  from  which  it  is  shoveled  into  the  mixer  hopper. 

816.  Aggregates — Kind  and  Quality. — In  the  main,  the  aggregates  used  in  the 
general  field  of  concreting,  are  suitable,  except  as  to  size,  for  concrete  products  manufacture. 
In  general,  fine  materials  are  used  throughout  the  concrete  products  field.  Better,  cheaper 
products  can  of  course  be  made  when  larger  aggregate  can  be  used,  the  maximum  size  equal 
to  one-half  the  smallest  dimension  of  the  product. 

Aside  from  quality  as  to  cleanness,  hardness,  and  so  on,  the  concrete  products  manufacturer 
has  been  most  concerned  with  the  consistency  of  the  mixture  with  which  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  aggregate  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  A  very  dry  mixture  on  one  hand  and  a  very  wet  mix- 
ture on  the  other — ^both  of  them  more  common  in  the  field  of  products  manufacture  than  any 
intermediate  mixture — ^have  both  been  an  influence  in  favor  of  rather  fine  materials.  Most 
manufacturers  using  dry-tamp  equipment  appear  to  be  convinced  that  coarse  materials  cannot 
be  successfully  used  in  a  mixture  containing  little  water  because  of  a  tendency  of  coarse  mate- 
rials to  fall  out  of  the  product  on  removal  from  the  molds  and  to  cause  a  high  percentage  of 
breakage. 

Crushed  limestone,  especially  when  there  is  a  rather  high  percentage  of  fine  material,  un- 
doubtedly permits  the  use  of  more  water  than  does  sand.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  excess  of  moisture  used  in  a  mixture  of  such  material,  becomes  available  for  the  hydration 
of  the  cement  in  the  curing  period  which  follows  the  molding. 

The  prevalent  belief  is  that  a  high  percentage  of  fine  materials  should  not  be  used,  the 
usual  specifications  being  that  a  percentage  no  higfier  than  5  or  10%  passing  a  100-mesh  screen 
shall  be  used  in  the  fine  aggregate. 

The  most  desirable  qualities  in  concrete  building  imits  are,  of  course,  strength  and  the 
quality  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  to  the  end  that  they  will  not  disintegrate  the 
concrete  nor  spoil  its  beauty  through  absorption  of  discolorative  agents. 

Bank-run  and  crusher-run  materials  should  not  be  used.  It  is  important  that  a  concrete 
products  manufacturer's  output  be  of  even  quality.  To  this  end  he  should  maintain  aconstant 
supply  of  an  aggregate  of  uniformly  high  quality,  grading  in  size  from  fine  to  coarse.  Any 
amount  of  tamping  or  pressing,  or  care  in  puddling  and  pouring,  or  in  placing  the  concrete, 
is  entirely  unavailing  if  these  operations  have  not  been  preceded  by  scrupulous  care  in  the  choice, 
grading,  and  mixture  of  the  materials,  as  essential  to  securing  density  in  the  product.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  in  connection  with  this  chapter  that  reference  be  had  to  the  chapter 
on  "Aggregates"  in  Sect.  1  and  the  chapter  on  "Proportioning"  in  Sect.  2,  as  these  chapters 
treat  in  detail  of  the  selection  and  grading  of  the  materials  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
No  manufacturer  should  determine  his  proportions  arbitrarily  but  should  first  examine  or  have 
examined  samples  of  the  material  which  he  proposes  to  use  and  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
will  come  to  him  in  unvarying  quality.  To  make  sure  that  this  quality  is  unvarying,  frequent 
tests  should  be  made  to  determine  the  grading  which  should  precede  any  decision  as  to  the  pro* 
portions  in  the  mixture. 

88.  Mixing. — No  one  in  the  concrete  field  has  a  wider  latitude  in  selecting  mixing  equip- 
ment than  the  concrete  products  manufacturer.     His  plant  is  stationary,  the  requirements  of 
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-the  plant  are  more  or  less  regular;  and  he  has  no  problems  of  getting  about,  here  and  there, 
under  varying  conditions. 

82a.  Mixers — General  Type. — ^The  commonest  types  of  mixers  in  concrete 
products  plants  are  those  with  the  simple  cylindrical  drums  in  which  a  comparatively  dry  mix- 
-ture  of  concrete  ordinarily  is  turned  out,  and  the  continuous  mixer,  for  a  long  time  much  despised 
in  the  general  field.  In  many  concrete  products  factories  where  a  wet  mixture  is  being  turned 
out  in  large  quantities,  types  of  mixers  are  used  similar  to  those  found  in  large  construction 
iTTork  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  these  types,  the  small  cylindrical  mixer  for  handling  facing 
materials  is  common  in  almost  every  concrete  products  factory.  There  are  frequently  two  or 
three  of  these  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  facing  mixtures  of  various  kinds  without  change. 
In  connection  with  the  mixers  employed  there  is  one  thing  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  prod- 
ucts field  and  that  is  the  adaptation  of  some  of  the  best-known  makes  of  continuous  mixers  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  factory  in  which  they  are  used.  Local  mechanical  ability  in  each  case 
has  been  able  to  set  up  these  machines  so  as  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Not  only  has 
the  flow  of  dry  materials  been  fixed  under  close  control  but  the  water  is  added  in  definite 
quantity  to  give  a  continuous  flow  of  a  like  mixture.  It  is  almost  invariable  that  the  use  of  a 
continuous  mixer  in  a  concrete  products  factory  requires  the  erection  of  bins  and  hoppers  over 
those  with  which  the  machine  is  equipped. 

826.  Mixing  Dry  and  Mixing  Wet. — It  is  coming  to  be  more  general  practice  to 
mix  the  concrete  materials  dry  in  one  mixer  and  to  add  the  water  in  a  second  mixer.  In  a  plant 
where  stone  of  a  very  high  quality  is  manufactured,  materials  are  stored  on  the  second  floor. 
They  are  shoveled  into  a  car  in  definite  proportions  with  the  cement  on  top.  This  car  is  shoved 
along  the  track  in  front  of  the  bins  from  which  the  materials  are  obtained  and  is  dumped  into 
a  cylindrical  drum  mixer  where  the  inaterials  are  mixed  dry.  They  are  then  dropped  through 
a  chute  to  a  continuous  mixer  on  the  first  floor  where  the  water  is  added,  the  quantity  of  water 
being  very  carefully  gaged  to  give  a  like  consistency  all  the  time. 

Long  and  thorough  mixing  is  particularly  important  in  concrete  products  manufacture 
where  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  like  color  throughout  is  particularly  desirable.  Mixing  the 
materials  dry  and  then  adding  water  in  another  mixer  is  almost  sure  to  make  for  greater 
thoroughness  in  a  combination  of  the  materials. 

82c.  Agitation  Subsequent  to  Biixing  in  Wet-cast  Work. — Where  materials  are 
mixed  wet  for  casting  in  sand  molds,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  agitation  of  the  mixture  be 
continued  so  as  to  prevent  segregation  of  the  materials.  Even  in  mixtures  where  the  size  of 
stone  is  little  more  than  }^  in.,  it  is  impossible  in  the  wet  mixture  which  is  used,  to  prevent  rhis 
stone  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  as  it  is  poured  out  from  the  mixer.  For  this  reason 
it  is  common  practice  to  provide  some  means  of  keeping  this  mix  agitated  up  to  the  time  it 
is  placed  in  the  molds.  In  the  largest  plants  this  is  done  in  an  auxiliary  mixer  travelling  on  an 
overhead  crane,  driven  by  an  electric  motor — ^really  a  mixer  in  itself.  It  takes  the  materials 
from  the  mixer  proper,  keeps  them  constantly  agitated  until  the  mix  is  deposited  through  a 
pipe  3  or  4  in.  in  diameter  to  molds  in  a  sand  bed.  In  smaller  plants  where  such  equipment 
seems  unwarranted,  it  is  common  to  use  a  large  wooden  cask  either  swung  from  a  travelling 
hoist  or  mounted  on  a  truck  moving  about  on  tracks  through  the  casting  area.  A  workman 
simply  turns  a  crank  operating  paddles  to  keep  the  mixture  agitated  while  it  is  being  run  off 
through  a  spigot  into  the  molds. 

82(i.  Mixing  Facing  Materials. — There  are  small  cylindrical  drum  mixers  specially 
provided  for  mixing  facing  materials  in  small  batches.  Thorough  mixing  of  the  facing  mixture  is 
highly  desirable  so  that  there  may  be,  in  the  case  of  special  aggregates  or  the  use  of  color  in  any 
form,  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  material  in  order  that  it  will  not  be  spotted  or  in  any  way 
uneven  either  in  color  or  in  texture.  In  the  coarse-textured  concrete  stone,  which  is  becoming 
more  popular,  the  mixture  used  is  comparatively  lean  in  cement  and  thorough  mixing  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  be  sure  of  cementing  the  particles  in  place.     These  products  are  afterward 
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bnuhed  and  it  in  important  that  the  mixing  be  thorough  so  as  to  be  mire  of  embedding  the  stone 
particles . 

8S.  PUciilC. — In  a  small  concrete  products  plant  where  perhaps  but  two  hand-operat«d 
block  machines  are  used,  sjid  where  only  two  men  may  be  employed  at  this  work,  it  is  Dot 
uncommon  to  operate  the  mixer  for  a  short  period;  pile  up  a  batch  of  concrete  in  front  of  the 
two  machines  and  shovel  it  from  the  fioor  direct  in  the  machines,  each  workman  serving  him- 
self at  this  labor.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  of  the  modem  concrete  products  plant  which 
does  away  as  much  as  possible  with  wasteful  hand  methods,  and  by  increasing  thecapacity 
and  output  of  the  plant  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  machinery  used,  lowers  the  coet  of  the 
product  and  in  most  cases  improves  its  quality. 

83a.  Buckets  and  Hoppers. — In  the  majority  of  concrete  products  factories, 
the  mixed  concrete  is  conveyed  from  the  mixer  by  a  bucket  travelling  by  a  trolley  system  to  serve 
the  trim  stone  department  and  a  row  of  block  machines.  From  this  travelling  bucket  the  cod- 
crete  is  deposited  in  4  to  5-cu.  ft.  batches  in  hoppers  feeding  to  sloping  tables  just  behind  the 
block  machines  (Piffi.  108  and  109),  the  operators  of  the  machines  scraping  the  mixed  concrete 
into  the  mold  boxes  with  very  little  lost  effort. 


.  Fia.  108.— Faclory  layout.     [Block  dipuUnonC  in  bwikcrouilil.) 

S  -  BecoBd  Boor,  or  nthcr  an  inlcrmcduU  floor  abore  euriot  roonu  where  it  battery  o[  raiien  (5)  ue  locaMil. 

S  -  Elevator  far  bom  o(  mixed  (acinc  lOBteriaL 

B  -  BuekM  (s  part  of  an  elMtric  inonarail  ayatam)  for  delirarini  miied  coDeretii  to  nuDbiiH*  and  at  banker*. 

H  •  Hopper*  to  reeeiva  minid  eoncrete. 

C  -  Blodrcar, 

In  a  large  factory,  where  there  are  several  block  machines,  and  a  large-dimension  stone 
department,  there  is  a  battery  of  mixers  at  an  intermediate  level  between  the  first  floor  and  the 
second  floor,  so  arranged  that  the  raw  materials  come  in  by  conveyor  belting  at  the  level  of  tho 
hoppers  over  the  various  continuous  mixers.  The  mixed  concrete  is  fed  into  buckets  which  an' 
hooked  to  n  monorail  system  operated  electrically  so  that  any  workman  anywhere  in  the  large 
molding  room  can  have  a  box  of  mixed  concrete  delivered  to  him  suited  to  his  special  work, 
by  means  of  tracks  and  switches  controlled  from  the  starting  point.  The  empty  buckela  are 
then  returned  to  be  refilled.  This  is  an  elaborate  system  and  on  expensive  installation.  Fen- 
existing  factories  probably  have  an  output  to  warrant  it.  In  a  factory  making  but  one  typr 
of  units  a  conveyor  belt  brings  the  mixed  material  from  mixer  to  machines. 

The  mariiet  offers  machinery  which  couples  the  block  machine  with  elevating  equipment 
and  delivers  concrete  direct  from  the  mixer  to  a  hopper  in  the  top  of  the  machine  and  drops  it  aa 
required  into  the  moid  box  under  the  tampers.  Such  equipment  is  usually  coupled  with  machine 
tampers. 
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tlietr  ^ian  cxi  dmatakai  Bt^.  to  find  thai  EnncTew  if  iumdted  cfaia&y  in  whee)lxTTDW&.  One 
uf  tbe  lusMt  wet-cftEt  aumv  faetatiee-  in  the  ^Bt.  anij  diif  of  the  laifieBt  fantiineE  nmlfhir  dir- 
EUHK'  in  t^  MiddtF  Wesi.  nHto  uw  of  wlieelbaTTDWE  in  tranaportinfi  the 
o  the  idoIcIe.  Id  tbccase  of  tlirwm  emicrate,  fmirpaife  KTe  caziied  in  a  Iibtidii  . 
Tlip  ntiutioai  is,  quite  diSerani.  havrerer,  in  v&riniE^  InciklmeK  in  nqwcl  tn  labot.  and  thr  aitUB- 
ticm  'm  aieo  afieeted  hy  the  fsci  that,  in  &  itaxtry  mnirmr  dimoision  stone  whicb  k  to  aell  in 
i-ompetituD  with  natural  stoDV.  the  actual  IuIkit  in  uotdini:.  tanqiinf;.  and  firwhinp  ie  much 
wan  pel  cubic  foot  of  concrete  thaii  it.  tlie  ardmiir^-  standard  imiduct  made  in  mBChins.  The 
l>ulk  of  tbeconcTM*'  handled  i&.  thei«fan;.  of  I^f^  ironaequenee  than  wbsn' standatd  uiitnan'  tiir 
ehief  productE. 

Be.  PaUttt. — The  paliett  used  in  standard  block  machines  and  brick  mactuuet^ 
urt  commaalT  of  tnri  idade — wood  and  iron.  The  paltetf  stand  Tcpeatrd  cbanfT^  from  wel  tii 
drr  and  are  suhjeci  to  esrere  wear.  If  iron  pallet  «if-  negieeied.  tbny  liecome  coated  wHh  nisi 
tind  concrete  bd  as  to  be  uaeieBB.  It  i$  recommended  that  to  keep  inm  pelletE  in  prDpcr  eon- 
(liiion  tlie^-  diould  be  kcqit  coated  nith  paraSne  oil.  or  that  tlipy  be  dipped  in  a  mixtun'  uf 
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ktTuaeue  and  axk  gteaac.  when  the  nmciete  con  oaailj'  be  wiped  o&  at  the  end  of  eacli  day't 
wurii.  liu:  e^BOt  treatment  ie  rccomiaended  for  the  met^l  parte  of  the  block  machine.  An- 
(itber  matudactUTCT  euggeste  thai  iron  pallets  be  dqiped  in  a  Boiuiion  of  1  part  lard  oil  and  1 
part  keroKiw,  to  keep  the  pallets  clean  and  to  prevent  rusting.  With  wood  pallets,  tlie 
difficultiffi  are  from  awelline.  Eplintering.  warping  and  eo  on.  It  is  neceaaari'  to  use  wood  which 
IF  an  little  Eulijecl  to  warping  aa  paesible,  and  have  the  palletE  well  treated  in  order  to  overcom*- 
warp  Bcj  far  ai4  it  can  be  done,  it  ■£  pointed  out  that  pallete  should  nol  be  made  of  one  solid 
piece  but  of  stripe  not  taoK  than  4  in.  wide,  with  slightly  open  joints  to  allow  for  aome  expan- 
aion.  Botue  manuiaeturerg  recommend  difqnng  wood  pallet  into  hot  linseed  oil.  Difficulty 
fnini  sli^t  swelling  of  the  pallets  ie  not  inqiortant  except  in  maehineE  where  paltebi  must  hi 
vcri-  accuiBteh-  an  ie-  not  the  case  with  ntOBl  tamp  machines.  T^ere  are  mocliiiiee,  howswr, 
where  the  palletE  must  fit  witli  groat  nicety  and  in  such  caaee  eonaiderabte  difficulty  has  been 
expenenced  in  icettai^;  a  pallet  which  will  raaiat  the  severe  treatment.  One  manufacturer 
flufiering  such  conditionE  finally  adopted  a  combuiation  wood  and  metal  pallet. 

Moet  bloeki:  are  delivered  on  n  pallet  ri(riil  aide  tip,  face  perpendirtilar  as  they  wil)  ' 
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in  a  wall.  The  condition  of  the  pallet  in  this  eaae  is  not  so  important.  Where,  however,  the 
block  is  turned  over  face  down  and  delivered  on  a  pallet  in  that  position,  it  is  very  important, 
particularly  for  face  block,  that  the  pallet  be  very  true,  and  metal  pallets  are  recommended 
for  such  work  where  a  true,  smooth  face  is  required.  For  rough-textured  block,  this  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary. 

88d.  Bankers. — PracticaUy  all  dimension  stone  is  made  in  special  molds,  these 
molds  resting  on  heavy  pUnk  pallets,  supported  in  turn  by  bankers  which  may  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  to  minimize  vibration.  Such  bankers  are  used  in  factories  where  dimension  stone  is 
made  by  the  dry-tamp  process.  For  work  of  this  kind,  the  placing  of  the  concrete  is  much 
slower  than  with  wet-cast  work,  as  the  facing  materials  have  to  be  built  up  vertically  2  or  3  in.  at 
a  time  on  such  faces  of  the  stone  as  are  to  be  exposed,  besides  placing  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
backing  must  be  tamped  in  as  the  facing  is  brought  up.  Thus  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen  the  mold  is  placed  on  bankers  at  a  height  which  is  convenient  for  his  work. 

84.  Caring. — In  from  20  min.  to  1  hr.  after  water  has  been  added  and  the  mixing  of  con- 
crete completed,  this  mixture  must  be  placed  and  it  must  not  only  be  so  handled  subsequently 
as  not  to  disturb  the  hardening  process  but  it  must  be  kept  in  a  condition  which  will  aid  that 
process.  Conditions  for  curing  must  be  such  that  the  product  will  not  be  rapidly  dried,  yet 
as  temperature  influences  the  hardening — ^heat  quickening  it,  cold  retarding  it,  and  freezing 
interrupting  the  hardening  process  for  the  period  in  which  the  low  temperature  continues — it 
is  important  that  these  things  be  considered  in  caring  for  products  when  they  have  been  molded 
or  cast. 

The  problems  of  curing  do  not  present  themselves  as  so  serious  a  matter  to  the  manufacturer 
of  wet-cast  stone  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  dry-tamp  products.  In  the  wet-cast  work  where 
there  is  already  an  excess  of  moisture,  sufficient  heat  is  practically  the  only  essential,  with  con- 
ditions which  will  prevent  too-rapid  drying.  In  tamp  products,  and  for  the  most  part  in  pressed 
products  where  the  moisture  entering  the  mixture  is  only  just  about  (or  even  a  little  less  than) 
that  actually  required  for  thorough  hydration,  it  is  very  important  that  none  of  this  moisture 
be  permitted  to  escape  before  complete  hydration. 

In  curing  wet-cast  stone,  block,  and  brick  made  in  gang  molds  on  cars,  one  method  is  to 
move  these  cars  on  tracks  to  curing  tunnels  which  are  heated  by  steam.  The  tunnels  are  made 
of  concrete  and  just  high  enough  to  admit  loaded  cars.  They  are  heated  to  give  a  rapid  hard- 
ening of  the  concrete.  The  cars  are  usually  removed  24  hr.  after  they  arc  placed  in  the  tunnels, 
the  molds  are  taken  down,  and  the  products  are  carefully  piled  under  sheds.  The  molds  are 
oiled,  set  up  again  on  the  cars  and  returned  to  the  mixer  to  be  refilled.  In  other  wet-cast  work, 
where  gang  molds  on  cars  are  not  employed,  or  where  other  molds  are  used  with  a  wet  mixture 
on  a  large  casting  floor,  it  is  common  to  leave  these  molds  in  place  until  the  product  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  handled.  The  molds  prevent  a  rapid  escape  of  moisture  in  the  early  stages 
of  hardening,  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  sand  cast  work,  where  the  sand  is  always  damp 
from  having  absorbed  the  excess  moisture  of  the  mixture. 

84a.  Natural  Curing. — The  recommendations  in  the  old  '^ Standard  Practice'* 
of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  with  respect  to  natural  curing  are  usually  regarded  as  sound. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Natural  Curing. — The  concrete  producUi  shall  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  strong  eurreota  of  air  for  a  period 
of  at  least  7  days.  Throughout  this  period  they  shall  be  sprinkled  at  such  intervals  as  ia  necessary  to  prevent  dry- 
ing, and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  50° F.  Such  other  precautions  shall  be  taken  as  to  enable  thr 
hardening  to  take  place  under  the  moet  favorable  conditions.  Products  must  not  be  removed  from  the  yard  until 
they  are  21  days  old. 

Where  products  are  cured  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  that  racks  or  cars  be  used  so  th.nt 
block  on  the  pallets  may  be  piled  up  in  tiers.  As  standard  practice  requires  that  producU  U> 
Hprinklcd  for  7  days,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  curing  shed  space  for  7  days*  output  ami 
a  very  large  yard  storage  space  in  order  to  keep  products  until  21  days  old.     Building  rcgula- 
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lions  in  numerous  cities  require  that  products  be  at  least  30  days  old  when  cured  in  this  way, 
without  regard  to  the  crushing  strength. 

Inasmuch  as  this  method  of  curing  would  require  the  use  of  a  very  large  number  of  cars, 
on  which  to  tier  up  the  products,  it  is  common,  when  natural  curing  is  used,  to  apply  the  rack 
system  of  storage.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  can  be  used  only  in  rather  small  plants.  The 
racks  are  usually  built  of  2  by  4's,  each  rack  16  to  20  ft.  long.  One  rack  can  thus  readily 
accommodate  26  blocks  8  by  8  by  16  in.  These  racks  can  be  piled,  about  four  high.  Four 
rows  of  racks  will  thus  accommodate  about  400  blocks. 

With  natural  curing,  the  products  are  either  moved  on  cars  and  placed  upon  racks,  or  are 
carried  on  pallets  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  racks.  This  latter  method  can  only  be  used 
in  the  smallest  plants  because  the  labor  of  carrying  the  block  the  distance  required  by  racking 
in  a  large  plant  would  make  the  cost  excessive. 

Sometimes  products  are  made  which  are  too  large  or  too  heavy  or  of  too  awkward  shape 
for  removal  to  curing  sheds.  Until  hardening  has  progressed  to  a  considerable  extent  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  products  are  kept  under  suitable  conditions  to  attain 
strength.  When  left  in  the  molding  room,  the  products  should  be  covered  with  wet  cloths 
and  the  cloths  kept  wet.  This  applies  particularly  to  tamp  products  where  the  molds  are 
removed  a  day  or  so  after  manufacture.  Sprinkling  may  be  done  systematically  and  thoroughly 
with  a  nozzle,  which  gives  a  fine,  well-dififused  spray.  The  nearer  the  spray  approximates  a 
floating  mist  the  more  thoroughly  it  will  do  the  work,  reaching  all  the  surface  of  products 
stored  in  tiers  on  racks  or  cars. 

Where  the  products  are  removed  to  sheds  and  cured  in  the  natural  way,  it  is  obvious  that 
considerable  labor  will  be  required  to  use  the  hose  on  the  products  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
use  the  hose  in  any  effectual  way.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  install  permanent  sprinklers 
in  the  curing  sheds. 

In  an  Eastern  factory  turning  out  high-class  products  from  wood  and  plaster  molds,  the 
time  for  the  products  to  remain  in  the  molds  is  from  5  hr.  for  small  units  up  to  24  to  48  hr.  for 
the  larger  and  more  complicated  pieces.  Until  the  molds  are  removed  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  additional  water  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  product  because 
there  is  considerable  water  used  in  the  mix.  As  soon  as  the  molds  are  removed,  sprinkling 
begins,  using  a  fine  spray.  This  factory,  which  is  of  old  construction,  has  wooden  columns 
about  10  ft.  apart  in  each  direction.  Pipes  have  been  placed  so  that  there  is  a  water  outlet  at 
every  column.  A  man  is  kept  busy  all  day  sprinkling  the  products  and  another  man  continues 
the  work  at  night.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  products  moist  until  they  dry  out  evenly. 
In  some  ornamental  work,  manufacturers  frequently  make  use  of  total  immersion  of  prod- 
ucts to  cure  them.  It  is  common  in  such  cases  to  cover  the  product  with  wet  cloths  just  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  removed  from  the  mold  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  way  until  it  has  at- 
tained sufficient  strength  to  be  handled  and  placed  in  the  tank.  Other  manufacturers  do  not 
use  the  immersion  system  but  simply  use  the  wet  cloths. 

846.  Steam  Curing. — General  practice  in  steam  curing  makes  use  of  a  wet  steam 
and  a  low  pressure  to  create  a  dense  warm  fog  with  all  the  moisture  which  can  be  introduced  at  a 
temperature  in  the  curing  rooms  between  100°  and  130°F.  While  common  practice  in  the  field 
does  not  warrant  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam  and  while  investigations  with  high-pressure 
steam  in  curing  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  suggest  its  adoption  on  a  commercial  basis,  there 
has  been  some  investigation  tending  to  show  that  steam  under  pressure  up  to  80  lb.  can  be 
used  with  success.  This  steam  has  to  be  employed  in  steam-tight  compartments.  The  ordi- 
nary curing  rooms  of  the  concrete  products  plant  are  not  steam-tight.  They  are  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  the  cars  which  usually  run  on  24-in.  track  and  high  enough  to  permit  four 
decks  of  standard  block  to  be  piled  on  the  cars,  leaving  some  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
special  products  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  steam-curing  treatment.  The  curing 
tunnels  of  the  plant  are  usually  about  60  to  90  ft.  long,  built  of  concrete  block,  with  arched  or 
"  A-ehaped  "  ceiling — preferably  a  ceiling  made  by  applying  Portlant-cement  plaster  to  a  ribbed 
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reinforcing  mesh.  The  ceiling  is  built  so  as  to  carry  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  room 
to  the  sides  and  away  from  the  fresh  products  which  dripping  would  damage.  Curing 
rooms  are  sometimes  built  wide  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  even  three  tracks,  so  laid  out 
that  in  the  case  of  very  wide  products  to  be  admitted  to  a  curing  room,  only  the  middle  track 
can  be  used,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  projection  of  the  products  at  the  sides.  At  one 
end  the  curing  rooms  usually  open  into  the  molding  department  as  convenient  as  possible  to 
the  machines  supplying  the  greatest  number  of  products  to  be  cured,  and  the  other  end  fre- 
quently opens  into  a  passageway  connecting  with  the  yard,  or  to  the  yard  direct. 

The  construction  of  the  doors  has  given  concrete  products  manufacturers  considerable 
difficulty  from  time  to  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  metal  doors  rust,  unless  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, wooden  doors  swell  with  the  steam  on  one  side  while  they  remain  dry  and  of  their  original 
stxe  on  the  other  side,  and  canvas  curtains  are  very  short-lived.  These  curtains  roll  up  and 
are  fastened  at  the  sides,  usually,  with  carriage  buttons.  In  using  them,  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  shrinkage.  Galvanized  sheet  metal  for  doors  lightly  framed  with  wood,  or  small 
angle  irons,  have  given  satisfaction. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  with  respect  to  steam 
curing  were  made  some  time  ago  but  are  still  considered  as  representing  good  practice. 

The  products  sluJl  be  removed  from  the  molds  ss  soon  as  conditions  will  permit  and  shall  be  placed  in  a 
steam-corins  chamber  containing  an  atmosphere  of  8te«m  saturated  with  moisture  for  a  period  of  at  least  48  br. 
The  curinc  chamber  shall  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  between  100*  and  130"F.  The  products  shall  then  be 
removed  and  stored  for  at  least  8  days.     (This  does  not  apply  to  hich-pressure  steam  curing.) 

From  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  proper  use  of  steam  in  curing  concrete  products,  the 
following  by  W.  M.  Kinney  in  Concrete  is  quoted: 

The  principal  object  in  curins  concrete  products  with  steam  is  to  accelerate  the  hardening  by  means  ol  heat 
without  endangering  the  concrete  through  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  Saturated  steam  will  provide  not  only 
heat  but  sufficient  moisture  to  insure  against  injury  from  drying. 

In  the  early  history  of  concrete  products  manufacture  it  was  customary  to  use  exhaust  steam  for  heating  the 
curing  chamber,  but  as  a  sufficient  quantity  was  not  always  to  be  procured,  the  natural  resort  was  to  use  steam  direct 
from  the  boiler.  The  records  show  that  in  many  cases  large  quantities  of  good  concrete  came  to  grief  due  to  its 
drying  action,  which  was  not  at  that  time  explained. 

Especially  difficult  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  steam  in  a  boiler  at  low  pressure  to  best 
sufficiently  any  number  of  curing  rooms.  Coupled  with  this  difficulty  is  the  danger  of  the  pressure  rising  con- 
siderably above  that  necessary  for  proper  curing.  With  this  in  view  we  have  been  recommending  steam  under 
pressure,  that  is,  around  30  to  45  lb.,  provided  it  be  admitted  through  water. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  admitting  steam  in  this  manner  is  through  a  perforated  pipe  embedded  in  a 
trough  of  water  running  through  the  center  or  along  the  sides  of  the  curing  chamber.  The  floor  should  be  so  sloped 
that  any  water  or  condensation  on  the  products  or  on  the  walls  of  the  curing  chamber  will  be  returned  to  the  trough 
for  re-evaporation.  In  this  manner  the  trough  is  automatically  kept  full  of  water  and  we  have  yet  to  record  s  case 
of  trouble  when  this  method  of  curing  wss  employed.  AU  of  the  heat  which  the  steam  contains  on  being  emitted 
is  taken  up  immediately  by  the  water  and  the  result  shown  by  evaporation.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  at 
the  boiling  point  due  to  the  fact  that  steam  is  continually  being  forced  through  it  and  what  heat  is  taken  up  by  the 
water  is  used  in  evaporating  the  water.  This  water  evaporated  at  212^F.  is  just  ss  useful  in  warming  the  room  ss 
is  the  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 

To  explain  the  drsring  action  of  steam  under  pressure  when  admitted  to  the  curing  chamber,  let  us  assume  that 
we  are  taking  steam  from  a  bailer  operating  at  30-lb.  gage  pressure.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
is  252*  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is,  of  courae,  understood  that  steam  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  having  a 
temperature  of  252*  is  in  an  abnormal  condition  which  we  technically  call  superheated.  This  steam  is  in  a  rimilar 
condition  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  water  vapor  at  212*  were  heated  up  to  252*  away  from  contact  with 
water.  Nattirally  the  first  thing  that  rteam  in  this  condition  does  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  reach 
normal  conditions  and  the  most  ready  way  i^  to  absorb  water  from  anything  in  its  vicinity  which  is  so  possessed 
The  result  is  a  drying  out  of  the  concrete  products  which  happen  to  be  stored  in  the  vicinity. 

Another  method  of  introducing  steam  into  curing  rooms  is  described  by  A.  E.  Cline  sj* 
follows : 

The  simplest  way  is  to  have  a  main  pipe  over  the  top  of  the  curing-room  doors,  then  from  this  lead  a  icparatc 
l>i-in.  pipe  to  each  room.  Run  this  along  one  of  the  walls  close  to  the  floor  but  with  slant  enough  to  drain  to  the 
farther  end.    Join  each  length  with  a  T.  having  the  third  hole  of  the  T  reduced  to  H  in.  and  turn  this  at  right  angles 
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to  the  wftll.  The  W-in,  pipe  can  be  reduced  to  1  in.  at  half  the  length  of  the  room,  and  thia  on  a  supposition  that 
the  curing  room  is  80  ft.  long.  If  using  steam  for  power,  have  this  main  pipe  connected  with  the  exhaust  during 
the  day  and  with  the  boiler  at  night.  If  the  boiler  pressure  at  night  is  greater  than  10  lb.  it  is  best  to  have  a 
reducing  valve  in  the  main  line  as  high  pressure  is  not  wanted. 

85.  special  Molds. — Although  the  commercial  market  affords  a  wide  range  of  machines  for 
molding  various  concrete  units  and  a  large  number  of  special  molds — ^not  only  for  siUs,  linteb, 
and  so  on,  used  in  building,  but  for  various  ornamental  objects  and  special  architectural  pieces 
— the  progressive  concrete  products  manufacturer  no  longer  considers  that  his  plant  is  fully 
equipped  until  he  has  a  department  for  making  molds  to  meet  the  demands  of  architects  in 
turning  out  dimension  stone  according  to  speciid  designs  as  may  be  required. 

85a.  Wood  Molds. — The  material  most  commonly  used  in  making  these  molds 
for  dimension  stone  is  wood  and  a  large  plant  will  have  an  extensive  wood-working  department 
with  power  saws,  planers,  etc.,  for  cutting  down  the  labor  cost.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
dimensiouHstone  work  in  most  factories  will  be  made  in  wood  molds — ^preferably  white  pine. 
This  will  include  sills,  lintels,  belt  courses,  cornices  and  so  on.  In  general,  for  a  plain  piece  of 
work  the  mold  consists  of  side  planks  resting  on  a  pallet  with  end  pieces  fitting  inside  (see 
Fig.  110). 

All  pieces  have  to  be  carefully  finished,  allsmall  holes  or  cracks  filled,  ordinarily  with 
plaster,  the  entire  work  shellacked  and  then  oiled  before  use.     By  clamping  the  side  pieces 
firmly,  the  end  pieces  are  held  in  place  on  the  outside  against  cleats. 
When  the  facing  mixture  has  been  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
and  up  the  front  side  and  part  way  on  the  ends,  as  the  case  requires, 
the  backing  follows.    When  it  is  tamped  all  the  way  up,  the  work  is 
struck  off  at  the  top  and  a  plank  very  carefully  bedded  on  top  by  means 
of  a  layer  of  bedding  sand.    This  plank  is  then  clamped  in  place,  the 
clamps  passing  over  the  bottom  pallet  and  the  entire  work  is  turned 
over  so  that  when  the  mold  pieces  are  released  the  stone  is  right  side  up, 
having  been  tamped  in  place  in  an  up-side-down  position.     It  is  not   fxo.  no.— Cross-aection 
necessary  to  use  the  bedding  sand  on  very  small  products  which  will  bed      °^  simple  wood  mold, 
readily  on  a  smooth  plank  surface. 

In  wet-cast  work  in  which  the  molds  cannot  be  removed  immediately,  it  is  common  to 
use  a  large  casting  floor  smoothly  finished  with  concrete.  This  is  shellacked  and  oiled  as  an 
ordinary  mold  surface  would  be  treated  and  on  it  are  set  up  side  rails  for  plain  work,  with  the 
necessary  insert  pieces  and  dividing  partitions  to  produce  the  plain  units  in  necessary  lengths. 
Sometimes  for  greater  convenience  the  bottom  of  these  molds  is  provided  in  a  bench  or  table 
with  a  concrete  slab  top. 

Where  long  side  rails  are  necessary  channel  irons  of  proper  widths  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Properly  cleaned  and  oiled  they  will  give  long  service  and  the  principal  thing  to  recom- 
mend them  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  warp  as  wood  does  frequently  unless  the  grain  is  very 
heavily  filled  and  the  surface  shellacked  and  oiled,  nor  do  they  spring  out  of  line  from  the  weight 
of  the  concrete.  This  is  something  that  has  to  be  carefully  considered  in  long  work,  where 
even  a  slight  wind  due  to  the  springing  of  the  form  frequently  prevents  the  use  of  the  stone  on 
nice  fitting  work. 

The  market  affords  a  great  many  standard  molds  made  of  metal  for  various  ornamental 
pieces  and  standard  architectural  units.  Manufacturers  who  are  catering  to  discriminating 
architects  will  not  depend  upon  standard  units,  however,  but  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
signs of  architects. 

856.  Plaster  Molds. — Plaster  molds  are  very  extensively  used  in  concrete  stone 
manufacture.  In  fact,  plaster  is  used  not  only  in  making  molds  but  in  making  models,  and 
not  only  in  plaster  molds  themselves  but  in  making  molded  inserts  for  wood  and  metal  molds, 
l^ig.  Ill  shows  how,  by  means  of  a  template  of  thin  metal,  stiffened  by  a  wood  frame  operated 
on  a  smooth  oiled  surface,  it  is  possible  to  make  moldings  for  various  purposes  in  mold  manu- 
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facture.  The  tempUM  is  guided  by  a  straightredge  and  moves  on  the  table,  pushing  aside  thr 
Hott  plaster,  except  in  the  desired  section  described  by  the  template.  Similar  work  Tequirint; 
curved  outline  ia  handled  by  mounting  a  template  at  the  end  of  a  pivoted  arm  at  such  a  length 
OS  to  describe  the  required  arc.     The  template  then  has  a  circular  movement. 

Plaster  is  readily  used  in  making  models  from  architects'  drawings.    When  this  is  doaf 

the  plaster  is  cast  in  a  lar^e  block  from  which  the  model  can  be  carved  with  knives  and  suitable 

chiM-la  after  the  details  have  been  outlined  with  a  pencil  on  the  various  faces  of  the  block.     The 

plaster  model  is  then  shellacked  and  oiled  and  the  mold  made 

over  this  model,  the  mold  also  being  made  of  plaster. 

Flat  panels  in  moderate  reliH  without  undercut  may  be 
cast  in  draw  molds.  The  model  should  be  framed  with  wood 
strips  or  clay  "fences"  to  control  the  plaster.  It  should  then 
be  given  two  coats  of  shellac  (orange)  and  when  dry,  should  be 
greased,  using  a  mixture  of  1  part  Bt«arine  and  2  parts  kerosene 
(combined  hot).  If  a  clay  model  is  being  reproduced,  grease 
with  lard  oil.  Sift  plaster  into  a  pan  half  full  of  water,  until 
plaster  lies  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Stir 
thoroughly.  When  it  has  thickened  to  a  creamy  consistency,  apply  to  model,  going  over 
the  entire  surface  thinly  at  first  and  jarring  the  model  which  is  best  supported  by  a  rigid 
frame.  The  jarring  eliminates  bubbles  and  pinholes.  Then  pour  in  the  plaster,  reinforc- 
ing as  may  be  necessary  with  strips  of  burlap,  excelsior  or  wood  frame  for  heavy  work.  Jars, 
urns,  Capitols  and  similar  objects  must  have  piece  molds,  the  model  surface  being  divided 
by  clay  fences  against  which  the  plaster  is  applied.  When  a  section  of  plaster  mold  is  hard, 
the  fence  is  removed  and  notches  arc  cut  in  the  plB8t«r  edge  to  key  the  adjoining  mold  aec- 


Fia.  tl3.— PlHter  moldi.    Ttwduk  modded  p«rt  i«  the  plulcr  mold.     The  put*  A  and  fi  am  tba  Snt  two 
pteeca  of  m  idA«t«r  mold. 

tion  (see  Fig.  112).  The  edges  are  then  shellacked  and  greased  for  ready  separation  of 
the  mold  parts.  When  the  parts  are  set  up  for  casting  the  concrete,  the  mold  previously  shel- 
lacked and  greased  is  held  by  rope  or  by  chain  and  tumbuckle,  or  by  clamps,  as  the  siie, 
weight,  or  shape  of  the  work  may  necessitate  (see  Fig.  113). 

Ue.  Glne  Holds. — The  use  of  gelatin  or  glue  molds  is  necessary  in  all  work 
where  there  is  intricate  undercut  in  the  model  to  be  reproduced,  it  not  being  possible  to  remove 
a  rigid  mold  over  these  undercuts  unless  a  plaster  mold,  for  instance,  is  made  in  many  pieces 
to  join  at  the  undercut  and  thus  pull  away.     When  a  glue  mold  is  to  be  made,  the  model  it 
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Kreaaed  and  rovcml,  fir^it  with  pnpcr  a,rnl  tlien  with  modeling  rlay  to  the  thickness  necessary 
fur  thi'  thickncKs  of  thi-  glue  mold.  This  clny  covering  in  then  greased  and  plaster  is  ttpplied 
over  it,  to  [urm  a  kIioII  with  a  hole  or  several  holes  at  the  top  with  air  vents  at  various 
hcixhts.  This  in  illustrat^Kl  in  Fig.  1 14,  the  lion  head  being  the  model  to  be  reproduced.  The 
space  immediately  around  it  is  first  filled  with  clay  and  over  this  is  the  phtster  shell  with 
a  funnel  at  the  top.     When  the  plaster  mold  is  hard  it  is  removed  and  the  clay  and  paper 


m.— Pluler  mold  with  plank  pallets  clamped  o; 


ult.  befor. 


»(ro: 


cleaned  from  the  model.  The  plaster  shell  and  mode!  i 
shell  is  then  fitted  in  place  over  the  model  and  the  b[ 
is  filled  with  the  glue,  the  vent  holes  being  stopped  t 
ready  handling,  the  plaster  shell  is  usually  divided  : 


re  shellacked  and  oiled  again  and  the 
ace  between  the  model  and  the  shell 
ith  clay  as  the  shell  is  filled.  For 
a  number  of  pieces,  together  with  the 
glue  mold,  the  division  being  made  with  a  knife.  Glue  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  should 
he  melted  in  a  double  receptacle  with  very  little  water  used  in  the  vessel  with  __ 

the  glue.    Over-heating  takes  the  'life"  or  elasticity  out  of  the  glue. 

86d.  Combinatioii  Molds. — The  manufacturer  who  has  a  w 
developed  model  and  mold  department  will  have  workers  in  wood,  in  clay,  f 
in  plaster,  and  men  also  familiar  with  the  making  and  use  of  glue  or  gelatin 
molds.  As  the  work  progresses,  a  resourcefulness  in  meeting  special  require-  ^°-  ^^~^f^ 
ments  will  lead  the  manufacturer  to  make  combinations  of  various  mold- 
making  materials  as,  for  instance,  plaster  inserts  in  wood  molds,  and  small  glue  molds  in  con- 
nection with  plaster  molds  to  take  care  of  small  areas  of  undercut  in  the  model  to  be  reproduced. 
86e.  Waste  Holds.- — Ornamental  pieces,  especially  when  there  is  to  be  consid- 
erable duplication  and  rapid  work  is  necessary,  are  sometimes  made  in  so-called  "waste" 
molds  of  plaster.  If  the  model  is  intricate,  a  glue  mold  is  made  first  and  in  the  glue  mold  a 
glue  model  is  cast.  From  the  glue  model  as  many  duplicate  molds  are  made  of  plaster  ss  there 
arc  pieces  to  be  cast.  Wben  the  concrete  has  become  hard  within  the  plaster  mold,  the  plaster 
is  cut  away  and  the  concrete  surface  cleaned.  Panels,  without  undercut,  are  reproduced  in 
a  similar  way  without  the  necessity  for  first  making  a  glue  model. 

86.  Sand  Holds  and  Casting  in  Sand.— Sand-molding  of  concrete  has  not  been  in  eiten- 
sive  use  except  by  a  few  manufacturers  particularly  in  the  East,  until  recently.  Patents 
covering  important  features  of  sand-molding  are  just  about  to  expire. 

For  ordinary'  work  the  sand,  or  the  mixture  of  sand  and  stone  dust  with  a  little  loam  or 
other  ingredients  to  make  the  sand  particles  adhere,  as  in  iron  foundries,  is  used  in  large  beds 
on  a  big  casting  floor.  The  sand  is  packed  around  models;  the  models  are  bo  made  that  they 
can  be  withdrawn  at  the  top  and  the  molds  are  filled  with  a  very  thoroughly  mixed  concrete 
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at  a  flowing  consiatency  in  which  there  are  usually  no  particles  larger  than  H  ^  &&<!  most  of 
tho  aggregates  much  smaller  than  this.  Less  water  is  used  than  the  consistency  might  suggest. 
The  ideal  mix  has  no  free  water.  The  nuxture  is  constantly  agitated  after  leaving  the  mixer 
proper  so  as  to  prevent  segregation  of  materials.  Mixing  frequently  is  continued  for  from  10 
to  15  min.  which  greatly  facilitates  the  smoothness  of  the  flow.  Ordinarily,  the  concrete  is 
(Urposited  through  a  spout  and  some  means  adopted  (as  for  instance  holding  a  small  board  near 
the  bottom  of  the  mold)  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sand  mold  by  the  heavy  stream  of  concrete. 
To  preserve  the  edges  at  the  back  of  this  stone,  which  is  usually  the  surface  upward,  and  to 
pf'rmit  subsequent  troweling  of  this  upward  surface,  it  is  common  to  use  wood  strips  placed  in 
the  sand  to  give  a  more  stable  edge  against  which  to  work.  It  is  customary  to  fill  the  sand 
molds  throughout  one  floor  area;  allow  an  hour  for  the  very  wet  mixture  to  stiffen  and  settle 
find  then  trowel  the  upper  surfaces,  filling  in  a  little  additional  concrete  on  the  backs  of  the  stones 
where  it  has  settled. 

When  balusters,  capitols,  and  similar  pieces  are  to  be  made,  having  no  large  flat  surfaco 
to  which  the  model  parts  will  ''draw''  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  sand  bed,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  flask  method.  A  box  for  each  of  two  or  more 
(Kirtions  of  a  pattern  supports  the  sand  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  flask,    llic  boxes  are  assembled  to 
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Firj.  1  lA. — flplltting  pattern  for  making  land  mold. 


Fio.  116. — Two  wajrs  of  splitting  a  pattern. 


coinplpto  a  mold,     llie  sand  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  plaster  to 
Kivo  stiffness  to  the  mold. 

A  great  deal  of  the  skill  in  successful  stone  manufacture  with  sand  molds  is  in  making  thr 
iiKKiols,  around  which  the  sand  must  be  packed.  Take  for  instance  a  stone  like  that  illustrator  1 
iti  I*  ig.  115.  The  molded  surface  at  the  right  b  to  be  down  and  the  mo<lel  drawn  from  the  sand 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  four-piece  pattern 
MM  indicated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  parts  are  held  lightly  when  first  made  by  nails 
lis  shown  in  l^g.  1 16,  which  shows  two  ways  of  splitting  a  pattern  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  1 15.  The  nails  are  loosened  when  the  pattern  is  packed  into  the  sand.  Note  the  small 
|mtt<'m  part  at  4  in  Fig.  115.  It  is  the  custom  among  many  manufacturers  to  eliminate  tho 
undercut  in  such  a  small  part  in  making  a  pattern,  it  being  cheaper  in  such  a  case  to  let  the  stone 
('Utter  put  in  the  undercut  after  the  concrete  is  hard.  If  a  great  number  of  these  pieces  were  to 
l>e  made,  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  cheaper  to  make  the  pattern  complete  to  avoid  so  much 
stonecutting. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  practically  all  sand-cast  concrete,  for  some  of  the  sand  in  the  sur- 
roimding  bed  to  be  held  by  the  cement  and  so  leave  lumps  and  uneven  places  on  the  casting. 
S\irface  treatment  of  sand-cast  concrete  stone  b,  therefore,  necessary,  in  most  cases. 

87.  Surfaces. 

8Ta.  Face  Design  in  Standard  Units. — Design  of  units  is  a  matter  best  left  to 
the  judgment  of  architects  who  are  specialists  in  such  matters.  Some  eariy  manufacturers  of 
block  machiner)*  and  of  concrete  block  were  led  astray  by  the  ease  with  which  the  face  of  a 
block  could  be  cast  to  imitate  anything.  Fare  plates  were  supplied  to  imitate  pitch-face  stone, 
in>bhle  stone,  bush-hammered  stone,  tooled  stone  and  with  all  sorts  of  pands  and  border?. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  manufacturers  of  block  and  special  stone,  still  drunk  with  the  plastic 
noMibilities  of  iio  tractable  a  material,  impressed  it  with  the  designs  of  rubber  matting  and 

rd-steel  ceilings.     These  errors  the  industry  b  outgrowing.     The  most  persbtent  crime 
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against  good  taste  is  a  rock-face  block  which  is  bad  chiefly  because  it  does  not  imitate  success- 
fully one  of  the  least  desirable  types  of  natural  stone.  This  much  should  be  of  record  in  this 
connection.  If  block  nuLkera  will  now  devote,  as  many  of  them  are  doing,  as  much  thought  to 
making  concrete  look  like  itself  as  their  predecessors  have  to  making  it  look  like  the  least  desir- 
able natural  stone,  a  great  future  seems  probable  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  material. 

In  making  special  units,  the  manufacturer  will  do  well  to  follow  the  designs  which  archi- 
tects work  out  for  him.  In  making  standard  units,  he  will  more  frequently  have  the  architects 
on  his  side  if  he  eliminates  face  designs  and  makes  a  plain  unit  whose  title  to  beauty  is  in  the 
honesty  of  its  appearance,  in  the  tones  and  colors  of  its  exposed  aggregates,  or  in  the  light  and 
shade  of  a  rugged  texture. 

87b.  Facing  Materials. — Most  concrete  block  and  special-dimension  stone  is 
not  of  the  same  mix  throughout.  When  such  stone  is  made  of  a  dry-tamp  mixture,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  face  it,  on  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be  exposed,  using  a  special  aggregate  which  will 
give  the  desired  qualities  in  color  and  texture  in  the  finished  product.  The  facing  mixture  can 
he  backed  up  with  plain  concrete.  When  stone  is  cast  in  sand  molds — in  fact^  in  the  manu- 
facture of  most  wetrcast  stone — the  conditions  in  the  work  necessitate  that  the  concrete  shall 
be  the  same  all  the  way  through.  In  such  work,  therefore,  facing  mixtures  are  not  used.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  use  of  commercial  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete block  in  gang  molds.  One  exception  is  in  the  coating  of  face  plates  with  a  thin  film  of 
glue  on  which,  after  the  glue  has  become  sufficiently  thick  and  sticky,  the  facing  aggregate, 
with  no  cement,  is  sprinkled  so  as  to  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  face  plate.  This  plate, 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  mold  is  filled  with  a  wet  mixture  of  concrete.  The  water  loosens  the 
glue  and  the  facing  aggregate  bonds  with  the  wet  backing.  Another  method  of  facing  a  wet- 
cast  material  is  in  gang  molds  iq  which  the  product  is  made  face  up.  The  molds  are  filled  with 
a  slushy  mixture,  not  quite  to  the  surface,  then  the  facing  mixture  is  spread  on  after  the  backing 
coQcrete  has  partially  hardened.  This  is  troweled  into  place  on  the  surface  In  general, 
with  regard  to  facing  mixtures,  it  is  common  to  make  them  of  a  1:2  proportion  of  cement  and 
a  special  aggregate,  or  1:2^  or  1:3,  depending  hot  only  upon  the  grading  of  the  mixture  but 
upon  the  effect  desired  in  smoothness  or  roughness  in  the  product.  Materials  commonly  used 
include  special  sand,  in  white,  buff,  and  so  on,  crushed  marbles  in  the  more  choice  work,  crushed 
granite,  trap  rock,  even  crushed  cobble  stones  (which  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  anybody 
in  a  glacial  country),  and  crushed  limestone.  Micaspar  crystals,  so-called,  are  used  by  many 
manufacturers  in  producing  a  gray  granite  effect  in  either  dark  or  light  shades.  Other  facing 
materials  are  on  the  market  containing  mica  which  gives  a  sparkle  and  life  to  the  finished  product. 
It  has  been  very  common  for  most  manufacturers  to  use  fine  sand  for  facing  material,  particu- 
larly in  tamp  work,  and  to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  a  very  smooth,  fine  face  on  their  products. 
Some  architects  are  encouraging  work  in  another  direction  by  the  interest  which  they  have 
shown  in  products  having  a  rough  texture.  This  is  secured  by  using  coarser  aggr^ates  not  so 
well  graded — that  is,  not  so  much  fine  material  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces — and  with  just  as  little 
cement  as  can  be  depended  upon  to  bind  the  aggregates  thoroughly  in  the  face.  It  is  common 
in  such  work  to  use  1:3  mixtures  and  to  use  facing  aggregates  as  large  as  ^  in.  The  results 
which  can  be  produced  in  this  way  are  limitless  and  their  effectiveness  depends  largely  upon 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  manufacturer.  The  use  of  yellow  marble  or  black  marble 
(crushed  trap  rock  is  frequently  used  in  place  of  black  marble),  red  granites,  and  so  forth,  lead 
to  possibilities  in  colors  in  concrete  stone  which  only  need  experiment  to  prove. 

If  a  smooth  block  or  polished  finish  is  desired,  the  product  should  be  made  on  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  possible  so  that  there  will  be  few  projections  to  work  down.  Where  a  well-graded 
aggregate  of  a  polishable  material  is  used — as,  for  instance,  granite  or  marble — and  this  material 
is  well  distributed  over  the  surface  area  with  few  spaces  between,  it  is  possible  to  polish  a  con- 
crete product  just  as  the  granite  or  marble  itself  is  polished.  A  recent  development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete  stone  lies  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  a  smooth  surface  by  means  of  a  sheet 
of  very  heavy  paraffined  paper  of  glossy  finish,  which  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  of 
whatever  kind  is  used;  the  facing  material  being  placed  in  on  top  of  this  and  the  backing  tamped 
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behind  it.     This  gives  a  very  smooth  surface  which  requires  only  a  minimum  of  nibbing;  to 
give  an  excellent  finish. 

Aside  from  the  special  methods  and  devices  in  obtaining  various  products  which  have 
already  been  described,  facing  mixtures  are  used  chiefly  with  tamped  products.  In  such  work, 
the  facing  mixture  is  generally  a  relatively  dry  mixture,  placed  on  the  bottom  or  face-side  of 
the  mold  box,  and  the  backing  tamped  in  behind  it.  When  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  facing 
material  on  the  side  of  a  mold  of  any  kind,  this  can  be  done  by  piling  it  up  2  or  3  in.  at  a  time 
and  filling  in  the  backing  behind  it,  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  thin  piece  of  metal  of  a 
sise  equal  to  the  side  of  the  mold  which  is  to  be  faced.  With  the  use  of  this  dividing  plate  the 
facing  mixture  is  placed  on  one  side  and  the  backing  on  the  other,  the  plate  being  gradually 
raised  as  the  two  are  tamped  together  to  form  a  bond.  This  facing  mixture,  while  relatively 
dry,  must  neither  be  too  dry  nor  too  wet.  It  must  be  just  sticky  enough  to  hold  its  position  when 
pressed  into  shape. 

Whenever  a  facing  mixture  is  used,  it  is  desirable  to  finish  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
special  aggregates  of  whatever  nature  are  used,  are  exposed  to  lend  color  and  to  give  better 
texture  to  the  work  by  the  removal  of  the  cement  which  covers  the  surfaces,  leaving  the  cement 
in  the  matrix  to  bind  the  aggregates  in  their  position.  Various  methods  for  finishing  the  stone, 
not  only  that  which  is  faced  with  a  special  mixture,  but  also  that  which  is  of  like  character 
throughout,  will  be  considered. 

87c.  Colors. — Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selectioa  of  colors.  They 
cannot  be  used  in  rich  mixtures  without  destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  binding  value  of  the 
cement  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  the  strongest  colors  cannot  be  obtained  unless  rich 
mixtures  are  used.  For  both  these  reasons  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  discourage  the 
use  of  mineral  colors  in  cement  mixtures. 

J.  H.  Jackson,  authority  on  colors,  writes  in  Concrete  as  follows: 

Mineral  colon  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity  are  the  only  ones  to  use  in  coloring  cement.  The  pernianenry 
of  shade  or  color  obtained  depends  upon  the  elimination  by  the  color  manufacturer  of  anything  in  the  color  that 
the  oement  itself  will  destroy.  Few  contractors  realise  that  the  more  intense  and  brilliant  are  the  colors,  tiie  more 
quickly  they  fade,  and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  help  to  disintegrate  the  concrete,  for  none  of  the  mineral  colors 
useful  in  oement  work,  is  found  naturally  brilliant  and  the  addition  of  chemically  prepared  colors  or  the  treatment 
of  native  colors  chemically  to  give  them  intensity  is  a  positive  detriment  under  all  conditions.  All  true  cement 
colors  will  withstand  the  acid  treatment  (I  part  acid,  5  parts  to  6  parts  water),  scrubbing  and  troweling,  but  in 
polishing  after  setting  and  trowel  polishing  before  setting,  special  care  should  be  taken  when  yellow,  green  and 
similar  colors  are  used  for  the  metallic  polishing  is  likely  to  darken  the  color.  Never  give  a  smooth  finish  to  outside 
concrete  when  color  is  used. 

The  standard  proportions  for  colors  generally  used  are  6  to  6H  lb.  of  color  to  every  100  lb.  of  cement.  The 
amount  of  color  can  be  increased  slightly  if  a  deeper  shade  is  desired,  but  you  should  not  use  more  than  10  lb.  of 
color  to  every  100  lb.  of  cement,  for  an  excess  of  color  reduces  the  binding  power  of  the  cement. 

A  table  of  color  quantities  and  the  results  by  L.  C.  Sabin  from  his  ''Cement  and  Concrete" 
is  as  follows: 

Colored  Mortars 
Colors  given  to  Portland-cement  Mortars  Containing  2  Parts  River  Sand  to  1  Cement 


Dry  material 
used 


Weight  of  dry  coloring  matter  to  100  lb.  cement 


Hlb. 


lib. 


2  1b. 


4  1b. 


Lamp  black 

Prussian  blue 

Ydlow  ochre 

Ultramarine  blue.. 

Burnt  amber 

Venetian  red 

Chatt.  iron  ore.... 
Red  iron  ore 


Light  slate 

Light  green  slate 
light 


Light  pinkish  slate. 
&1ate,  pink  tinge. . . 
Light  pinkish  slate. 
Pinkish  slate 


Light  gray 

Light  blue  slate 


Light  blue  slate  . . . . 

Pinkish  slate 

Bright  pinkish  slate. 

DuUpink 

Dull  pink 


Blue  gray. 
Blue  slate 


Dark  blue  slate 
Bright  blue  slate 
Light  buff 
Bright  blue  slate 
Chocolate 


Blue  slate 

Dull  lavender-pink . . 

Light  dull  pink i  Dull  pink 

Light  terra-cotta  . . . .  |  Light  brick  red 
Terra-cotta Light  brick  red 
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Coloring  by  abeorptioii  is  described  in  the  Concrete  by  Adolph  Schilling: 

To  color  in  reds  and  in  browns  use  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  sulphate  to  1  gal.  of  water;  for 
greens  1  lb.  sulphate  of  copper  to  3  gal.  water.  The  older  the  concrete  the  longer  the  bath  must  continue.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coloring  stops  to  a  very  great  extent  the  hardening  of  the  concrete.  Tho'efore, 
it  ia  neoeasary  to  permit  the  concrete  to  attain  such  strength  as  is  necessary  in  the  ornamental  work  before  im- 
mersing it.  Immersion  may  continue  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  several  days,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  con- 
crete and  upon  the  depth  of  color  desired.  The  effects  may  be  varied  by  using  an  aggregate  which  is  not  highly 
absorptive  so  that  this  stands  out  while  the  matrix  surrounding  it  is  colored.  Effects  can  be  heightened  in  elaborate 
deaigna  by  "picking  out"  certain  parts,  coloring  them  with  a  brush  with  cement  stains. 

Rough-textured  work  is  sometimes  beautified  by  having  stain  stippled  on  or  brushed  over  the  high  points. 
The  manufacturer,  of  course,  will  always  have  to  use  his  judgment  in  the  application  of  these  colorings.  The  great 
danger  is  in  overdoing. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  white  cement  to  obtain  light  colors  in  concrete,  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  ordinary  gray  cement  surface  lighter  by  rubbing  with  a  concrete  brick  made  of  fine 
materials.    The  work  should  be  kept  wet  while  being  rubbed. 

A  method  of  obtaining  white  surfaces  is  described  by  John  Oursler,  in  Concrete^  as  follows : 

A  wash  made  of  1  lb.  of  concentrated  lye,  4  lb.  of  alum  and  5  gal.  of  water,  with  enough  cement  added  to  make 
the  wash  of  a  good  consistency  for  spreading  with  a  brush,  has  been  used  to  give  a  white  surface. 

87d.  Spraying. — One  method  for  removing  the  surface  film  of  concrete  block 
and  special  stone  where  there  is  a  special  facing  mixture,  is  the  spraying  method,  described  in 
ConcreU  by  the  early  user  of  the  method,  E.  J.  Thompson: 

Immediately  upon  removing  the  block  from  the  machine,  place  it  where  there  will  be  a  good  light  on  the  face 
and  Bfpmy  it,  using  a  fine  vapor  spray,  such  as  is  used  in  spras^ng  fruit  trees.  The  outlet  holes  in  such  sprays  are 
about  the  nse  of  an  ordinary  pin,  and,  for  the  best  results,  should  be  used  in  connection  with  a  water  pressure  of 
40  lb.  or  more.  This  spray  nossle  attached  to  a  length  of  ^i-in.  hose  is  all  the  equipment  needed.  The  spraying  is 
a  simple  operation.  It  can  be  done,  after  a  little  practice,  by  any  intelligent  laborer.  The  effect  of  the  spray, 
which  lasts  only  momentarily,  is  to  wash  off  the  surface  film  of  cement  and  expose  the  aggregate  (see  Fig.  1 17) . 
The  spraying  must  not  be  continued  until  the  surface  begins  to  run  or  furrow,  but  just  a  little  practice  teaches  the 
operator  when  to  stop. 

Some  manufacturers  prefer  spraying  their  products  when  they  are  lying  face  up;  others 
prefer  to  have  them  with  the  face  perpendicular.  The  perpendicular  method  is  the  conmionest, 
but  the  face-up  method  has  a  tendency  to  leave  all  the  cement  on  the  surface,  to  wash  it  into 
the  pores.  One  manufacturer  who  advocates  this  method  urges  that  it  not  only  exposes  the 
Aggi^&te  but  makes  tke  face  of  the  product  more  dense.  When  this  work  is  done  on  standard 
concrete  block,  it  is  done  very  rapidly  and  adds  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  block. 

876.  Brushing. — ^Brushing  the  surfaces  of  concrete  stone  in  standard  and  special 
units  is  particularly  desirable  where  a  rough-textured  effect  is  desired  (see  Figs.  117  and  118). 
It  is  conunonly  used  where  a  graded  aggregate,  with  larger  particles  than  is  ordinarily  used 
in  facing  mixtures,  is  employed.  The  brushing  is  done,  ordinarily,  while  the  product  is  com- 
paratively green,  using  a  fiber  brush  with  stiff  bristles  and  using  considerable  water  while 
the  brushing  is  in  progress.  Care  must  be  taken  that  brushing  is  not  started  too  soon  so  that 
the  face  of  the  products  will  be  damaged,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  must  be  done  before 
the  product  is  too  hard,  or  the  work  becomes  expensive.  The  manufacturer  will  find  that  the 
time  for  brushing  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  conditions  of  curing.  For  surfaces  which  have 
been  allowed  to  become  partially  hardened,  a  brush  about  4  in.  wide  made  by  clamping  together 
a  number  of  sheets  of  wire  cloth  has  been  found  more  effective  than  the  wire  brushes  which  are 
ordinarily  sold  for  this  purpose.  Care  must  be  taken  in  brushing  not  to  injure  the  edges  of 
the  products.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  for  the  operator  to  use  a  small  frame  or  at  least  a 
straight-edge  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  product  while  brushing. 

Fig.  119  shows  three  views  of  turning  stand  for  handling  green  concrete  block  to  be  brushed. 
This  stand  is  used  for  handling  products  which  are  delivered  on  pallets  face  down.  A  block 
on  pallet  is  placed  on  stand  as  in  the  first  position.     The  shelf  is  turned  over,  so  that  the  block 
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rests  on  its  aide  as  in  the  second  positioa.    The  shelf  which  fiist  supported  the  block  is  then 
turned  donn  leaving  the  face  exposed  for  brushing  or  other  treatment. 

Where  steam-curing  is  employed,  it  is  common  to  run  the  block  into  the  steam  rooms  for 
a  tew  hours  and  out  again,  when  the  brushing  is  done,  and  the  products  are  returned  to  the  cur- 
ing rooms, 

B7/.  Rubbing. — Rubbing,  as  a  finish  in  concrete  stone,  is  commonly  used  where 
a  limestone  finish  is  desired.  In  wet-cast  work  when  air  bubbles  and  slight  imperfections  occur 
on  the  surfaces  of  concrete  stone,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  pour  on  the  surface  a  creamy  grout 


and  GDarM-cnuned 


of  cement  and  water.  This  is  nibbed  in  first  with  a  brush  or  swabbed  on  with  a  cloth,  and  a. 
few  minutes  later  rubbed  in  with  a  small  wood  block.  When  hard,Hhe  stone  is  rubbed  down 
with  abrasives.  The  rubbing  removes  the  effect  of  the  painted  surface.  It  is  common  to  ust' 
cement  brick  made  with  very  fine  material  in  rubbing  concrete  work.  Ordinary  commercial 
abrasives  are  also  employed. 

For  finishing  marble  concrete  which  may  be  cast  in  large  blocks  and  cut  up  by  gang  saws 
into  slabs,  or  cast  in  thin  sections  in  pressure  machines  as  for  floor  tiles,  the  methods  arc  like 
those  in  factories  where  natural  marble  is  handled.  The  pieces  are  first  smoothed  down  on  a 
revolving  rubbing  bed,  sand  and  water  beinfc 
fed  to  the  grinding  surface.  Then  power- 
operated  carborundum  discs  are  employed, 
or  a  second  rubbing  bed  with  a  finer  grit, 
for  a  dull  gloss  surface,  or  when  a  polish 
is  desired,  the  work  going  under  hand  or 
power-operated  mops,  employing  oxalic  arid 
and  putty  powder  in  the  process. 

VIg.  TooUng. — In  considering 
the  tooling  of  concrete  stone  in  various  sur- 
face treatments  now  put  on  it,  there  might 
be  considered  all  of  the  methods  which  are  common  to  the  finishing  of  natural  stone.  The 
best  quality  of  manufactured  stone  admits  of  the  same  treatments  as  are  given  to  natural 
Htone,  with  similar  results.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer  of  high-class  con- 
i^rete  stone  include  the  ordinary  hand  work  with  lasps  and  chisels,  bush  hammers,  crandalls, 
planers,  polishers,  and  so  on.  To  make  pomible  the  use  of  tools  of  this  kind  in  obtaining 
natisfactory  finish,  it  is  necessary  that  the  concrete  have  a  uniform  texture,  with  no  aggregates 
of  unusual  hardness;  that  is,  the  materials  shall  be  of  a  like  character  throughout.  The  aggre- 
gates used  in  such  work,  ordinarily  pass  a  H'Ui.  screen.     They  include  crushed  limestonp, 
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m&rbley  granite,  and  trap  rock.    While  faced  products  are  frequently  tooled,  it  is  more  common 
to  find  such  finishing  methods  applied  to  products  which  are  of  like  character  throughout. 

The  use  of  pneumatic  tools  in  bush-hammering  and  crandalling  concrete  surfaces  is  becom- 
ing more  common  and  resulting  in  great  economy  over  the  use  of  hand  tools.  A  finish  in  parallel 
f^Tooves,  very  common  on  natural  stone,  b  put  on  concrete  stone  using  power  equipment  which 
revolves  a  gang  of  thin  carborundum  wheels  mounted  together,  so  that  considerable  surface 
is  covered  at  one  time.  Methods  of  cutting  which  are  common  in  the  natural  stone  field  and 
which  are  used,  though  are  not  so  common  in  the  concrete  stone  industry,  include  the  cutting 
up  of  large  slabs  of  stone  by  means  of  saws  which  make  deep  grooves,  so  that  a  slab  is  easily 
split  up  on  the  job  just  before  the  stone  is  laid,  thus  preserving  the  edges  and  keeping  them 
clean  and  sharp. 

For  fine  ornamental  details  and  for  finishing  undercuts  which  are  not  easily  included  in 
patterns  and  molds,  expert  stone  carvers  are  employed  in  some  of  the, best  plants  making  a 
high  quality  of  concrete  stone. 

87A.  Mosaics. — The  subject  of  the  surface  treatment  of  concrete  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  mention  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  use  of  mosaics  in  laiige  and 
Hmall  ornamental  surfaces.  These  may  be  glued  into  a  mold  on  strips  of  paper  where  the 
concrete  surface  is  to  be  flush  with  the  mosaic  itself;  or  the  inlay,  consisting  of  tile  or  bits  of 
marble  or  other  stone,  may  be  set  in  places  which  have  been  provided  in  the  products  when  cast. 
.\fter  the  product  is  complete  and  before  the  curing  period  is  entirely  ended,  the  grooves  or 
spaces  left  where  inlays  are  to  be  inserted  are  thoroughly  wet  and  grouted  in  to  hold  the  inlays 
in  place. 

87i.  Efllorescence. — ^Efflorescence  is  ordinarily  considered  in  connection  with 
surfaces  because  it  is  a  surface  disfiguration.  The  cause,  however,  goes  far  back  of  the  surface 
treatment  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  concrete  mixture  is  not  so  dense  as  should  be  obtained. 
Efflorescence  is,  in  reality,  a  disfiguration  which  is  common  to  brick,  to  concrete  and  to 
natural  stone.  It  occurs,  as  a  direct  result  of  porosity  in  the  material  on  which  it  appears. 
An  impervious  substance  is  not  subject  to  efflorescence.  When  a  substance  is  porous,  water 
which  is  absorbed  dissolves  certain  salts  found  in  the  material;  as  for  instance  in  concrete 
block  and  brick,  the  salt  which  is  dissolved  is  principally  lime  carbonate.  A  concrete  product 
which  soaks  water  like  a  sponge  after  a  rain,  subsequently  dries  out  generally  from  exposure 
to  the  sun.  In  dr3ring  out,  any  salt  solution  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  left  there  when  the 
water  evaporates.  The  best  remedy  is  in  prevention  by  maintaining  a  dense  mixture.  Efflo- 
rescence can  usually  be  removed  with  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  and  water  although  this  is 
not  always  successful. 

87;.  Air  Bubbles. — ^Air  bubbles,  like  efflorescence,  are  a  part  of  the  subject  of 
density.  They  are  formed  when  there  is  insufficient  care  in  placing  the  concrete.  A  wet 
mixture  should  be  spaded  against  the  forms  so  that  these  little  air  pockets  will  not  form.  They 
are  also  prevented  by  tapping  the  molds,  or  by  vibrating  platforms,  actuated  sometimes  by 
machinery.  The  object  of  such  equipment,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  pinholes, 
which  become  surface  blemishes,  as  to  produce  a  dense  concrete  by  consolidating  the  mass. 

The  removal  of  air  bubbles  is  frequently  accomplished  by  tooling  the  surface  when  the 
concrete  is  removed,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  by  filling  the  surface  a  cement  paste  being  rubbed 
in,  as  is  described  in  connection  with  rubbed  surfaces. 

87^.  Crazing. — Crazing,  or  the  formation  of  hur-cracks  in  the  surface  of  con-> 
crete  stone,  is  more  frequently  encountered  in  wet  mixtures  than  in  dry  mixtures;  is  more 
common  in  rich  mixtures  than  in  lean  mixtures;  and  it  is  said  by  some  manufacturers  that  the 
tendency  to  surface  crazing  diminishes  greatly  when  a  well-aged  cement  is  used.  The  writer 
has  never  known  but  one  manufacturer  using  a  wet  mixture  of  concrete  who  claimed  entire 
freedom  from  crazing  in  his  products.  This  manufacturer  uses  a  graded  mixture  of  trap  rock. 
The  reason  for  the  hair-checking  is  in  the  greater  tendency  of  the  surface  of  concrete  stone 
to  undergo  temperature  changes,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  stone  comparatively  imafifected. 
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These  surface  cracks  do  not  cause  any  structural  harm,  as  they  extend  scarcely  more  than 
^^2  u^*  u^to  the  stone.  They  are  entirely  removed  in  ordinary  tooling  treatments  to  which 
much  of  the  wet-cast  stone  (in  which  crazing  is  most  common)  is  subjected.  While  these 
cracks  are  believed  by  some  manufacturers  to  be  characteristic  of  the  very  rich  surface  skin  of 
cement  which  forms  on  spaded  mixtures  of  concrete  or  on  very  rich  mixtures  of  fine  material, 
other  manufacturers  find  that  even  in  tooling  this  thin  mortar  skin  on  the  surface,  the  erasing 
is  not  entirely  done  away  with  as  it  may  craze  again  later  on.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  provides  minute  lodging  spaces  for  dirt.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  say  just  how 
this  crazing  can  be  avoided  in  concrete  stone,  because  it  is  maintained  by  many  manufacturers 
that  two  pieces  of  stone  made  in  the  same  way,  from  the  same  batch  and  cured  in  the  same  way, 
will  not  show  the  same  results,  one  piece  being  covered  in  a  short  time  with  surface  cracks  and 
the  other  piece  entirely  free  from  them.  A  manufacturer  of  concrete  monuments  says  that  ho 
obviates  surface  crazipg  by  keeping  his  products  buried  in  damp  sand  for  30  days  after  manu- 
facture. In  manipulating  the  drier  mixtures  of  concrete,  manufacturers  frequently  insist  that 
workmen  shall  not  trowel  the  surfaces  of  products  after  they  are  molded,  this  troweling  having 
a  tendency  to  bring  the  fine  cement  particles  to  the  surface  and  result  in  crazing. 

88.  Specifications  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute. — Newly  adopted  (1917)  specifi- 
cations and  building  regulations  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  for  manufacture  and 
use  of  concrete  architectural  stone,  building  block  and  brick  provide  as  follows: 

1.  Concrete  architectural  stone  and  building  blocks  for  solid  or  hollow  walls  and  concrete  brick  made  in 
accordance  with  the  following  specifications  and  meeting  the  requirements  thereof  may  be  used  in  building  con- 
struction. 

2.  Te^. — Concrete  architectural  stone,  building  blocks  for  hollow  and  solid  walls  and  concrete  brick  must 
be  subjected  to  (a)  compression  and  (6)  absorption  tests.  All  tests  must  be  made  in  a  testing  laboratory  of  recog- 
nized standing. 

3.  Ultimate  CompreMtive  Slrenoth.—(a)  In  the  case  of  solid  stone,  blocks,  and  brick,  the  ultimate  compressive 
strength  at  28  dajrs  must  average  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  gross  cross-sectional  area  of  the  stone  as 
used  in  the  wall  and  must  not  fall  below  one  thousand  (1000)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  any  case. 

(b)  The  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  hollow  and  two-piece  building  blocks  at  28  days  must  average  one 
thousand  (1000)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  gross  cross-sectional  area  of  the  block  as  used  in  the  wall,  and  must  not  fall  below 
seven  hundred  (700)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  any  test. 

4.  Oron  Crou-»ectional  Areat. — (a)  Solid  concrete  stone,  blocks  and  brick.  The  cross-sectional  area  shall 
be  eonsidwed  as  the  minimum  area  in  compression. 

(6)  Hollow  building  blocks.  In  the  case  of  hollow  building  blocks,  the  gross  cross-sectional  area  shall  be 
considered  as  the  product  of  the  length  by  the  width  of  the  block.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  air  space 
of  the  block. 

(c)  Two-piece  building  blocks.  In  the  case  of  two-piece  building  blocks,  if  only  one  block  is  tested  at  a 
time,  the  gross  cross  sectional  area  shall  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  block  by  one-half  of  the 
width  of  the  wall  for  which  the  block  is  intended.  If  two  blocks  are  tested  together,  then  the  gross  cross-sectional 
area  shall  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  block  by  the  full  width  of  the  wall  for  which  the  block  is 
intended. 

6.  Abaorption. — The  absorption  at  28  days  (being  the  weight  of  the  water  absorbed  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  dry  sample)  must  not  exceed  ten  (10)  %  when  tested  as  hereinafter  specified. 

6.  Sample*. — ^At  least  six  samples  must  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  testing.  Such  samples  must  represent 
the  ordinary  commercial  product.  In  cases  where  the  material  is  made  and  used  in  special  shapes  and  forms  too 
large  for  testing  in  the  ordinary  machine,  smaller  specimens  shall  be  used  ss  may  be  directed.  Whenever  possible, 
the  tests  shall  be  made  on  full-sised  samples. 

7  Comprt—ion  Te»U. — Compression  tests  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  sample  to  be  tested  must  be  carefully 
measured  and  then  bedded  in  plotter  0/  Pari*  or  other  ceroentitious  material  in  order  to  secure  uniform  bearing 
in  the  testing  machine.  It  shall  then  be  loaded  to  failure.  The  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  gross  cross-sectional  area  shall  be  regarded  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  applied  load  in  pounds 
by  the  gross  cross-sectional  area,  which  area  shall  be  expressed  in  square  inches  computed  according  to  Art.  4. 

When  such  tests  must  be  made  on  cut  sections  of  blocks,  the  pieces  of  the  block  must  first  be  carefully  meas- 
ured. The  samples  shall  then  be  bedded  to  secure  uniform  bearing,  and  loaded  to  failure.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net  area  must  be  obtained  and  the  net  area  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  bearing  area  in  compression.  The  average  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the  two  portions 
of  blocks  shall  be  regarded  as  the  compressive  strength  of  the  samples  submitted.  This  net  compressive  strength 
shall  then  be  reduced  to  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  gross  cross-sectional  area  as  follows: 

The  net  area  of  a  full-sised  block  shall  be  carefully  calculated  and  the  total  compressive  strength  of  the  block 
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«ili  hr  obtained  by  xnu1tiplyiu£  thi»  area  by  the  net  compressive  strength  obtained  above.  This  total  cross  coin- 
piraniTT  strenctb  afaall  be  divided  by  the  utobb  cross-sectional  area  as  figured  by  Art.  4  to  obtain  the  compressive 
Btrracih  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  gross  cross-sectional  area. 

When  testing  other  than  rectangular  blocks,  great  care  roust  be  taken  to  apply  the  load  at  the  center  of 
eravity  of  the  specimen. 

8.  Ahmarplion  TetU. — The  samples  shall  be  first  thoroughly  dried  to  a  constant  weight  at  a  temperature  not 
to  c»eeed  two  hundred  and  twelve  (212)  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  weight  recorded.  After  drying,  the  sample 
ahall  be  immersed  in  clean  water  for  a  period  of  48  hr.  The  sample  shall  then  be  removed;  the  surface  water  wiped 
off,  and  the  sample  reweighed.  The  percentage  of  absorption  shall  be  regarded  as  the  weight  of  the  water  absorbed 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  dry  sample  multiplied  by  one  hundred  (100). 

9.  lamnH  of  Loadino- — (a)  Hollow  walls  of  concrete  building  blocks.  The  load  on  any  hollow  walls  of  concrete 
bloeka,  including  the  superimposed  weight  of  the  wall,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  (1G7)  lb.  per 
■q.  in.  of  gross  area.  If  the  floor  loads  are  carried  on  girders  or  joists  resting  on  cement  pilasters  filled  in  place  with 
slush  poncrete  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  (1)  part  cement,  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  parts  of  sand  and  four  (4)  parts 
of  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  said  pilasters  may  be  loaded  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  (300)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  gross 
cf  oaa  sectional  area. 

(fr>  Solid  walls  of  concrete  blocks.  Solid  walls  built  of  architectural  stone,  blocks  or  brick  and  laid  in  Port- 
land-oement  mortar  or  hollow  block  walls  filled  with  concrete  shall  not  be  loaded  to  exceed  three  hundred  (300) 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  gross  cross-sectional  area. 

10.  Girdrrs  and  Joixts. — Wherever  girders  or  joists  rest  upon  walls  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  concentrated 
loads  of  over  four  thousand  (4000)  lb.  the  blocks  supporting  the  girders  or  joists  must  be  made  solid  for  at  least 
eight  (8)  in.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  except  where  a  suitable  bearing  plate  is  provided  to  distribute  the  load 
over  a  aufl&cient  area  to  reduce  the  stress  so  it  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Art.  Q. 

When  the  combined  live  and  dead  floor  loads  exceed  sixty  (60)  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  floor  joists  shall  rest  on  a 
steel  plate  not  less  than  three-eighths  {H)  in.  thick  and  of  a  width  H  to  1  in.  less  than  the  wall  thickness.  In 
lieu  of  said  steel  plate  the  joists  may  rest  on  a  solid  block  which  may  be  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  in.  less  in  wall  thick- 
ness than  the  building  wall,  except  in  instances  where  the  wall  is  ei^t  (8)  in.  thick,  in  which  eases  the  solid  blocks 
shall  be  the  same  thickness  as  the  building  wall. 

11.  Thieknets  of  WaiU. — (a)  Thickness  of  bearing  walls  shall  be  such  as  will  conform  to  the  limit  of  loading 
given  in  Art.  9.     In  no  instance  shall  bearing  walls  be  less  than  eight  (8)  in.  thick.     Hollow  walls  eight  (8)  in 
thick  shall  not  be  over  sixteen  (16)  ft.  high  for  one 

■tory.  or  more  than  a  total  of  twenty-four  (24)  ft.  for  Table  I 

two  storifls. 

(6)  Walls  of  residences  and  buildings  com- 
monly known  as  apartment  buildings  not  excee<ling 
four  stories  in  height,  in  which  the  dead  floor  load 
does  not  exceed  sixty  (60)  lb.  or  the  live  load  over 
sixty  (60)  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  shall  have  a  minimum  thick- 
ness in  inches  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

12.  Variation  in  Thickness  of  Walls. — (o) 
Wherever  walls  are  decreased  in  thickness  the  top 
rouFse  of  the  thicker  wall  shall  afford  a  solid  bear- 
ing for  the  webs  or  walls  of  the  course  of  the  con- 
crete block  above. 

13.  Bonding  and  Bearing  Walls. — Where  the  face  wall  is  constructed  of  both  hollow  concrete  blocks  and 
briok«  the  facing  shall  be  bonded  into  the  backing,  either  with  headers  projecting  four  (4)  in.  into  the  brickwork, 
every  fourth  course  being  a  header  course,  or  with  approved  ties,  no  brick  backing  to  be  less  than  eight  (8)  in.  thick. 
Where  the  walls  are  made  entirely  of  concrete  blocks,  but  where  said  blocks  have  not  the  same  width  as  the  wall, 
every  fifth  course  shall  overlap  the  course  below  by  not  less  than  four  (4)  in.  unless  the  wall  system  alternates  the 
cross  bond  through  the  wall  in  each  course. 

14.  Curtain  Walls. — For  curtain  walls  the  limit  of  loading  shall  be  the  same  as  given  in  Art.  9.  In  no  in- 
stance »hi^ll  curtain  walls  be  less  than  eight  (8)  in.  in  thickness. 

15.  Party  Wall*. — ^Walls  of  hollow  concrete  blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  party  walls  shall  be  filled  in 
place  with  concrete  in  the  proportion  and  manner  described  in  Art.  9. 

16.  PaHUum  Walls. — Hollow  partition  walls  of  concrete  blocks  may  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  required 
in  hollow  tik,  tetra-cotta  or  plaster  blocks  for  like  purposes. 
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1.  Srepantion  of  CnssbedHrtone  AggR^ste. — ^The  prepamtioii  of  erudhed-stoac  abrogate 
buF  grown  to  \n'  on  industry'  of  sucb  size  thttt  marked  refineoiente  in  raethods  h&ve  been  in- 
tnidueed  in  recent  yearb  in  the  better  plants.  The  general  flcbeaie,  however,  Ls  (1)  the  breaking 
down  of  the  ledge,  by  one  means  or  another,  into  pieces  which  can  be  readily'  bandied  and  fed 
into  cniahing  machinery' ;  C2)  the  breaking  of  these  lai^^  pieces  in  erusb^s  of  one  typeor  another ; 
and  r3^  the  Beparation  of  the  crushed  material  into  various  sizes. 

la.  Prepattthm  of  Site  for  Qtiai'iyiiig. — When  a  lec^  is  located  for  quanying, 
V  ^  neeeeaar^-  to  strip  off  the  overburden  in  order  to  expose  clean  rock  and  to  prevent  the  work- 
tngs  from  being  filled  with  dirt  and  d^ns.  Quarryii^  is  carried  on  in  moreK>r4eas  distinct 
iovelF  one  above  another,  the  overbunkn  being  stripped  back  a  distance  from  the  top  and  the 
i^dge  quarried  down  a  convenient  depth,  ^n^idually  working  backward  into  the  face.  A  lower 
t'^rrace  will  then  be  started,  working  backward  for  a  distance,  until  the  vertical  face  of  the  first 
portion  i<^  encountered.  Successive  levels  may  be  quarried  in  this  way,  the  top  ledge  being 
successively  stripped  back  to  greater  distances  and  the  lower  ledges  being  worked  again  in  the 
same  sequence,  it  is  usually  sought  to  quarr>'  inward  from  the  side  face  of  a  le4ge  whose  top 
i^  i\  considerable  distance  above  the  skie  of  the  cniahing  plant,  in  order  that  the  rock  may  be 
brought  within  reach  h>-  gravitj'. 

16.  Qnaiijfi^g. — ^The  general  method  of  quarrying  is  to  bring  rock  down  by 
chaiy^es  of  explosive  set'  off  in  holes  dniled  in  the  rock  ledge.  These  holes  are  put  down  to  the 
deptii  to  whicii  the  rock  Ls  to  be  spht.  The  requisite  amount  of  powder  is  charged  into  the 
hole,  coveretl  b^'  sand,  and  fired  b>'  means  of  a  fuse  or  by  dectrieitj'.  In  laiger  operations 
chancer  in  a  line  of  drilled  holes  are  fired  simultaneously  by  electricity.  Gunpowder  is  the 
"Tpiosive  mostly  used,  although  nitroglycerine  and  dynamite  are  often  preferred  botJi  because 
o!  the  laiger  quantity-  of  rock  which  can  be  brought  down  per  batch  and  also  because  of  th(> 
siiatteiing  effect  of  these  quick-acting  explosives.  Various  refinements  in  minor  details  arc  of 
great  importance  and  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the  explosive  charge.  Even  sucli 
an  apparonth*  small  matter  as  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  drill  hole  has  a  very  marked  effect. 
When  bored  witli  a  hand  drill,  the  hole  is  triangular  at  the  bottom  anil  the  blast  in  such  a  hole 
wH:  break  rock  in  three  directions.  Explosives  in  a  squared  bottom  hole  have  a  more  distinctly 
lateral  effect.  An  expert  rock  man  will  shoot  approximately  that  portion  of  the  rock  which  In- 
desires  to  bring  down. 

It.  BdMs. — The  jumper  is>  a  driU  similar  to  that  used  for  drilling  holes  for  plu^ 
ajid  feather  wodc  in  dimenaionnitone  quarries,  except  that  it  is  larger  and  longer.  It  is  usually' 
held  hy  cme  man,  who  rotates  it  between  the  alternate  blows  from  hammers  in  the  hands  of 
tw<»  other  men.  Chtam  tkiUs  are  long  heav>'  drills  meaauring  from  G  to  8  ft.  in  length.  The}- 
an-  raised  b>'  a  workman,  let  fall,  caught  on  the  rebound,  raised  and  rotated  a  Uttle  and  then 
dropped  again,  thus  cutting  a  hole  without  being  driven  by  hammer.  They  are  more  econom- 
ical  than  jumpers  as  they  cut  faster  and  make  iaiger  holes.  Machine  reck  drills  bore  much 
more  rapidh*  than  hand  drills  and  are  more  economical  in  most  operations  for  preparing  rock 
for  ooncrete  aggregate,  where  the  work  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  preliminary  out- 
lay. The>*  drill  in  any  direction  and  can  often  be  used  in  boring  holes  so  located  that  they 
coukl  not  Ixi  bored  by  hand.    They  are  worked  either  by  8l«am  or  by  compressed  air,  and  may 
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be  either  percussion  or  rotary.  The  action  of  a  percussion  drill  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  chum 
drill  already  described,  a  piston  moved  by  steam  or  compressed  air  being  attached  to  the  drill 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  a  stroke  at  every  complete  movement  of  the  piston,  an  automatic 
device  rotating  the  drill  slightly  at  each  stroke.  Rotary  driUs  may  be  either  shot  drills  or  dia- 
mond drills  and  they  are  more  often  used  for  prospecting  than  for  drilling  holes  for  explosives, 
inasmuch  as  in  their  use  a  core  is  obtained  which  is  of  value  mainly  as  indicating  the  strata 
penetrated. 

Id,  Stone  Crushers. — Crushers  are  of  two  general  kinds :  jaw  crushers  and  g3rra- 
tory  crushers.  The  former  type  is  better  adapted  to  small  or  portable  plants,  while  the  latter 
is  used  in  larger  operations.  A  convenient  size  of  jaw  crusher  for  a  portable  plant  is  about 
10  by  16  in.  This  will  crush  from  50  to  100  cu.  yd.  per  day,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  stone 
to  be  crushed. 

Both  types  of  crushers  have  means  for  regulating  openings  so  that  by  using  a  proper  open- 
ing together  with  a  proper  crushing  plate,  almost  any  size  of  crusher  product  can  be  obtained, 
the  size  being  limited  by  a  small  opening  at  the  crusher-plate  end  of  the  machine.  The  output 
of  any  crusher  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  plant  arrangement.  Necessarily  also, 
the  more  finely  a  stone  is  crushed  the  more  work  must  be  done  upon  it  and  the  less  the  output. 
In  deciding  upon  the  t3rpe  of  crusher  to  be  installed  at  any  plant,  it  is  best  to  get  comparative 
estimates,  costs,  and  tables  of  weight  and  output  from  manufacturers  of  various  types  of  ap- 
paratus, balancing  the  advantages  of  one  against  those  of  another  and  finding  the  machine  bci>t 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  mind.  Machinery  of  this  kind  is  constantly  being  improved  and 
changed  in  t3rpe,  so  that  accurate  data  representative  of  the  latest  practice  is  difficult  to  give. 

le.  Screening  and  Grading  of  Crushed  Stone. — As  stone  comes  from  the 
crusher,  it  is  carried  by  some  elevating  means,  usually  a  bucket  elevator,  to  revolving  screens 
fixed  over  bins.  Elevating  and  screening  plants  can  be  furnished  in  either  portable  units 
(in  which  case  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  dismantled  for  transportation) 
or  in  fixed  units  with  the  machinery  more  massive.  The  usual  type  of  screen  is  a  rotary  screen 
inclined  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  screens  of  various-size  holes  disposed  successively  throughout 
its  length  forming  the  screen  barrel.  The  stone  as  received  from  the  elevating  buckets  is  fed 
into  the  fine  screen  end.  Through  the  openings  in  this  screen  the  very  fine  materials,  dust, 
etc.,  are  taken  off;  and  as  the  stone  progresses  down  the  screen  barrel,  the  several  sizes  fall 
into  bins  arranged  below  them,  from  which  they  are  drawn  off  into  conveyances  as  required. 
The  storage  bms  vary  in  size  from  those  having  a  capacity  of  13  tons  to  those  having  a  capacity 
of  50  tons.  In  some  of  the  modem  types  of  bins,  provisions  are  made  so  that  a  bin  may  be 
raised  to  a  height  sufficient  to  permit  wagons  being  driven  under  gate  spouts. 

1/.  Washing  Crushed  Stone. — Crushed  stone  is  often  covered  with  a  tenacious 
film  of  dust  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid.  Although  seldom  if  ever  done,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  wash  stone  after  crushing  and  screening,  inasmuch  as  this  dust  is  of  such  size 
that  it  is  impossible  to  coat  it  with  cement,  and  so  tenacious  that  it  prevents  the  cement  from 
being  in  contact  with  the  aggregate. 

Ig.  Crushed  Limestone. — ^Limestone  crushes  with  a  flaky  fracture  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dust.  If  the  finer  screenings  are  to  be  used,  it  is  well  to  roll  them  between 
rollers,  inasmuch  as  this  flaky  fracture  renders  them  extremely  friable  and  unsuited  to  the 
production  of  concretes  impervious  to  water  or  of  high  strength. 

2.  Screening  of  Sand  and  Gravel. — Screening  of  sand  and  gravel  may  be  done  by  hand  or 
by  machinery.  Hand-screening  is  adapted  to  small  jobs  and  light  work.  Power-screening  is 
adapted  to  handling  laiiger  quantities  of  material.  Screening  of  gravel  or  sand  containing  large 
amounts  of  coarse  material  can  be  done  more  cheaply  by  mechanical  than  by  hand  means, 
using  either  revolving  screens  or  fixed  screens  placed  upon  an  incline.  The  type  of  screening 
equipment  is  largely  determined  by  location  and  natural  topography,  and  the  availability  of 
power.  Revolving  screens  are  most  effective  and  economical  for  large  quantities,  the  material 
being  conveyed  by  bucket  elevators  to  the  screens  and  then  falling  into  bins  provided  with 
'  -^  convenient  for  unloading. 
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Large  and  elaborate  plants  for  screening  of  sand  and  gravel  are  being  installed  in  increasing 
numbera  in  situations  where  dredging  of  these  materials  from  river  beds  is  practicable.  Many 
of  these  plants  are  now  turning  out  aggregate  of  exceedingly  high  quality,  the  screening  and 
grading  operation  being  incidental  to  the  elevation  of  this  material.  Necessarily  also  these 
oiaterials  are  washed  while  being  screened  and  graded. 

3.  Washing  of  Sand  and  Gravel. — Gravel  is  not. infrequently  coated  with  a  tenacious  film 
of  material  which,  if  not  removed,  may  greatly  reduce  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Sand  also 
is  not  infrequently  contaminated  .with  clay,  loam,  or  slit  coatings  of  organic  matter.  Such 
coatings  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  many  defects  in  concrete;  and  their 
removal,  while  not  easy  even  by  washing,  is  decidedly  essential. 

Various  means  have  been  proposed  for  washing  sand  and  gravel.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  wash  them  in  piles  with  a  hose  but  this  is  alwa3rs  difficult  and  usually  impossible  to 
carry  out  properly,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  washed  from  the  upper  layers  are  carried  down 
by  the  stream  of  water  to  the  lower  portions,  where  they  are  rarely  dislodged.  Another  scheme 
is  shoveling  sand  into  one  end  of  a  V-trough,  washing  it  down  with  a  hose  and  endeavoring 
to  carry  off  the  finer  materials  in  the  runoff  water.  For  large  quantities  of  material  a  combina- 
tion of  a  trough  of  this  kind  with  an  ejector  has  been  successfully  used.  A  concrete  mixer  has 
also  proven  adaptable  to  this  kind  of  work,  water  being  turned  in  and  the  mixer  allowed  to 
overflow  while  the  drum  is  in  rotation.  Necessarily  all  of  these  processes  are  somewhat  ex- 
pensive and  add  to  the  cost  of  the  aggregate,  but  where  tests  indicate  that  the  quality  of  concrete 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  uncleanness  of  sand  or  stone,  it  should  be  undertaken  without 
hesitation  even  at  the  increased  cost. 

HANDLING  AND  STORAGE  OF  MATERIALS 

4.  General  Considerations. — The  handling  of  materials,  and  their  storage  and  disposal  is 
of  great  economic  importance  in  concrete  work.  Hundreds  of  tons  are  removed,  loaded,  trans- 
ported, unloaded,  piled  and  elevated  oftentimes  to  considerable  heights  before  the  making  of 
concrete  has  begun;  and  all  this  material  as  concrete  must  be  rehandled  one  or  more  times 
before  it  is  delivered  to  forms.  The  engineering  problems  prior  to  placement  are,  therefore, 
highly  important;  and  their  adequacy  not  only  determines  rate  of  progress,  but  their  eflficiency 
may  decide  whether  there  is  to  be  a  quick  turnover  or  a  slow  one,  with  corresponding  profit  or 
possibly  loss. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  gravity  should  be  employed  in  such  work  whenever  possible  by  utiliz- 
ing natural  advantages  of  site  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  approximately  twice  the  quantity  of  stone  to  be  handled  as  sand;  and  twice  the  quantity  of 
Hand  as  cement.  In  planning  a  job,  careful  routing  and  proportionate  disposal  of  these  materials 
should  therefore  receive  early  and  adequate  attention. 

It  is  also  trite  and  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  suflficient  storage  room  should  be  pro- 
vided for  supplies  of  materials,  ample  to  insure  continuous  prosecution  of  work  when  desired. 
Shipments  may  be  held  up  through  any  number  of  unexpected  and  unforseen  happenings,  so 
that  unless  there  is  reserve  supply,  a  shutdown  must  result.  Specifications  often  stipulate 
that  a  certain  reserve  quantity  of  material  shall  be  maintained  on  the  job,  but  even  where  this 
salutary  provision  is  omitted,  contractor  and  owner's  engineer  alike,  for  their  individual  and 
mutual  protection,  should  have  regard  for  this  very  important  feature. 

It  would  seem  that  remarks  as  to  providing  proper  care  for  materials  on  delivery  to  the 
work  were  equally  unnecessary,  yet  disregard  of  these  important  matters  is  seen  every  day. 
Cement  always  reacts  with  water,  whether  such  water  comes  from  the  mixer  measuring  tank, 
or  whether  it  comes  from  rain,  or  from  condensed  steam,  or  from  dew,  or  from  water  absorbed 
from  the  ground.  Cement,  therefore,  should  always  be  stored  in  weather-tight  houses,  having 
floors  raised  at  least  6  in.* above  the  ground;  and  any  cement  directly  at  the  work  should  be 
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kept  off  the  ground  and  carefully  covered  with  an  impervious  covering,  whether  or  not  the 
atmosphere  seems  damp,  or  rain  actually  falling,  or  the  weather  threatening. 

6.  Storage  and  Care  of  Stone. — One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  large  aggregate  for  con- 
crete is  cleanness.  Stone,  therefore,  should  not  be  dumped  indiscriminately,  so  that  when  it  is 
rehandled,  dirt  and  rubbish  are  carried  into  the  concrete.  A  thick  layer  of  sand,  or  preferably 
a  platform  of  planks  should  be  placed  on  the  ground  before  stone  is  deposited ;  and  not  only  will 
this  precaution  be  found  to  keep  the  material  clean,  but  it  furthermore  will  often  pay  for  its 
own  cost,  both  in  the  quantity  of  stone  saved  by  this  means  in  rehandling  and  also  in  assuran<*c 
as  to  freedom  of  the  concrete  from  deleterious  foreign  matter. 

6.  Shoveling  Materials  Directly  from  Cars  to  Ground. — Wliere  a  siding  extends  to  tho 
construction  site,  sand  and  stone  may  be  shoveled  directly  from  the  cars  to  the  ground,  which 
should  have  been  previously  smoothed.  That  portion  of  the  ground  designed  for  the  stone 
should  first  be  spread  with  a  layer  of  sand  at  least  1  in.  thick,  this  layer  serving  to  keep  the  stone 

clean  and  also  working  economy  in  subse- 
quent shoveling.     In  order  that  materials 

Cf^erts  short  or  continuous  .  m    j    i.  •   i_  j    ai_      a        i     l      i        ^ 

nailed  ioenintie^  which     ^fiay  be  piled  high  and  the  track  be  kept 
may  be  spaced  about  rctae,  clear,  a  bulkhead  may  be  built  of  a  double 

row  of  2  by  12-in.  plank  with  1  by  3-in. 
f»  securs  yrtater  9fobi/tfy  cross-ties,  having  stops  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
the  bass  o^ knfftr  courses     1.     This  method  requires  no  fitting  or  cut - 

may  be  mode  three  it  ibur     ^j^g  q£  ^^  plank. 

feet  wide  Crib  shouid  be  ^   Storage  and  Care  of  Sand.— Sand 

should  not  be  dumped  directly  on  the 
ground,  but  for  like  reasons,  should  receive 
care  similar  to  that  described  for  stone. 
Although  sand  is  a  common  material — 
"common  as  dirt'' — all  dirt  is  not  sand  and 
dirt  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  good  concrete.  It 
is  only  by  attention  to  such  seemingly  small  matters  that  a  job  can  be  well  organized,  made 
profitable,  and  the  best  results  secured. 

8.  Conveyance  Economics. — ^The  type  of  vehicle  in  which  sand  and  stone  are  conveyed 
exercises  a  large  influence  on  the  economy  of  a  job.  As  an  excellent  employment  of  gravity  to 
cut  labor  costs,  bottom-dumping  conveyances,  whether  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven,  or 
railroad  cars,  are  conspicuous  for  economy.  In  certain  situations,  of  course,  gravity  cannot  be 
employed.  In  these  the  use  of  a  locomotive  crane  with  grab  bucket  is  increasingly  prevalent; 
and  the  type  of  car  or  barge  used  to  convey  materials  within  reach  of  the  bucket  will  have  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  amount  of  material  the  bucket  can  handle  in  a  given  time. 

As  an  example  of  comparative  conveyance  economies,  consider  the  following  with  respect 
to  two  types  of  railroad  cars: 

Two  quarries  are  located  on  different  railroads.  Railroad  "A"  is  prepared  to  supply 
only  hopper-bottom  cars;  railroad  ''B"  can  furnish  only  flat-bottom  cars.  Assume  gravity 
dump  to  be  impossible,  and  that  the  plan  of  operation  involves  unloading  the  stone  by  shoveling. 
Assume  also  that  one  quarry,  on  railroad  No.  '*  A"  quotes  $1.30  per  cu.  yd.;  and  the  other,  on 
railroad  No. ''  B"  quotes  $1.32  per  cu.  yd.  It  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  end  to  order  material 
at  $1.32  per  cu.  yd.  in  flat-bottom  cars  for  the  reason  that  more  than  the  difference  in  fiist 
cost  can  be  saved  by  lessened  labor  in  unloading. 

The  reason  for  this  is  self-evident.  A  good  man,  under  efficient  superintendence,  can 
unload  2  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  from  a  flat-bottom  oar,  as  against  1)^  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  from  a  hopper- 
bottom  car — a  saving  of  at  least  3  cts.  per  cu.  yd. — and  this  proportional  saving  increases  an 
less  efficient  kibor  is  employed.  These  figures  represent  average  results.  A  good  man  working 
under  a  yardage  or  carload  system  will  perhaps  average  50%  more  than  the  above,  but  the 
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ratio  win  not  change  betweem  the  two  typee  of  can.    The  ofteu-oeglected  mfttter  of  idKiveliog, 
tbocfore,  beoamee  &  matter  of  monwnt. 

i.  UniiMdiiic  EcomanieB. — Low-eide  care  are  nioie  economical  for  unloading  than  higli- 
lode.  except  where  a  wapm  loader  (Fige.  2  and  3)  is  used.     IMiere  Buch  a  loader  ie  employed, 


(lie  car  aide  to  which  it  is  attached  ahould  either  be  of  sufiicient  height  to  give  wagon  cteftnuce, 
or  Btakee  must  lie  provided  to  raise  the  hopper  to  the  proper  level.     The  use  of  a  hopper  es- 
pedilee  unloading  the  car,  relieving  poBsible  demurrage  charges  and  cutting  down  team  and 
wagon  houiB.     One,  two,  or  three  hoppers  may  be  attached  to  a  single  car  and  one  or  more  men 
put  in  the  car  for  each  hopper,  depending 
upon    the    number   of   teama   available. 
EioppeiB  should  be  filled,  ready  to  dump 
when  the  teams  tange  alongside  the  car; 
and  the  more  quickly  materiale  are  di»- 
r-barged  into  wagons,  possibly  even  with- 
out stopping,   the  more  economical  will 
lie  the  pnx'eiifi. 

10.  Proper  Size  and  Type  of  BlioveL 
— Although  refiucmeute  in  efDciency  can 
be  carried  to  extremes,  a  potent  factor 
in  securing  a  proper  output  of  work  in  ihj 
simple  an  operation  ae  shoveling  ii>  a 
proper  siie  and  type  of  shovel.  A  good 
worker  will  alwaye  look  for  a  good  shovel, 
which  of  itself  Lh  eloquent  testimony  an 
to  the  importance  of  this  tool.     Frederick 

W.  Toytor  found  that  a  shovel  adapted  P,„  3 

lo  a  load  of  21  lb.  gave  the  best  results. 

Such  a  ahovel  corresponds  to  the  standard  No.  4  sice  sttpvet.  The  No.  3  shovel  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  size  of  shove)  should  always  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  uiu- 
li^rialE  to  be  handled. 

The  better  the  quality  of  material  in  u  shovel,  the  longer  will  it  lost.  A  shovel  is  u  i-on- 
\eying  tool  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  cutting  tool  no  leas  than  a  chisel  or  a  drill.  No  con- 
tractor would  consider  using  an  inferior  steel  for  such  cutting  instrumenlM,  yet  ui  biiying  sho\'el- 
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maQy  consider  first  coet  only,  having  tittle  regard  to  performance  or  endurance.  It  is  ele- 
mentary economics  to  balance  the  value  of  a  shovel  costing  %&  a  dozen  which  lasts  about  2 
months,  against  the  value  of  a  shovel  costing  (5  a  dozen,  'which  hists  1  month  or  even  less,  par- 
ticularly when  its  performance,  in  addition  to  its  absolute  existence,  is  taken  into  account. 


11,  Clam-shell  Buckets.— ^^'hen  gravity  dumping  is  preclutled,  a  most  efficient  unloading 
device  is  the  clam-ehcll  bucket  (Pig.  4),  hung  from  derrick  or  locomotive  crane.  With  this 
I  ombination  a  tskillcd  engineman  can  unload  a  large  quantity  of  material  in  a  day,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  bucket  chosen  is  one  suited  to  the  work.    Some  buckets  tend  to  ride 


Fio.  5. 


the  material  when  it  is  at  all  resislanl,  while  others  are  so  desipncd  thai  Ihcy  till  to  the  capacity 
at  each  bile,  with  proportionate  efficiency  and  economy.  The  cuxt  of  equipment  of  this 
type  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  proportionate  care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  type  of 
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:iucket.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  derrick,  or  crane,  or  engine,  or  operative,  a  poor  bucket 
will  negative  them  all  and  run  up  handling  coats  at  an  alarming  rate.  An  orange-peel  bucket  ia 
1  digging  rather  than  an  unloading  tool  and  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  uaual  rehandling  of 
materials. 

12.  Bucket  Unloaders  and  Conveyors. — There  are  an  almost  endless  variety  of  elevating 
bucket  unloaders  each  suited  to  some  particular  need.  When  the  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
handled  and  stored  is  considerable,  a  bucket  elevator  installation  (Fig.  5)  may  prove  very 
economical,  the  more  particularly  as  it  makes  possible  the  use  of  gravity  discharge  from  con- 
veyance to  elevating  buckets  as  well  as  gravity  discharge  from  storage  bins  through  measuring 
hoppers  to  the  mixer.  The  installation  and  power  equipment  required  tor  such  elevating 
mechanisms  is  not  neceaaarily  expensive  or  extensive.  Some  lighter  types  are  shown  in  Figs. 
6  and  7,  and  from  these,  the  plant  may  range  up  to  the  heavier  types,  capable  of  hpudlne  very 


'S^  quantities.  In  each  individual  layout,  the  needs  should  be  studied  and  the  economy  or 
lack  ot  it  determined.  No  hard  and  fast  rcpummendation  can  be  made  that  will  apply  to  all 
situations. 

W.  Belt  Conveyors. — In  certain  situations  an  endless  belt,  grooved  to  V-form  by  pulleys 
wer  which  it  mns,  furnishes  a  rapid  and  excellent  means  of  handling  raw  concrete  materials. 
'  '*"iot,  however,  raise  the  materials  so  nearly  vertically  as  can  the  bucket  conveyor,  its 
fWating  slope  being  limited  to  about  1  vertical  foot  for  every  2^  horizontal  feet.  The  ap- 
putauong  o(  conveying  belts  arc  without  number,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bucket  conveyor,  no 
"nliPt  recommendation  can  be  made.  The  manufacturers  of  conveying  machinery  are  in 
W^ition  to  advise  with  respect  to  types,  applicability,  and  relative  economies  of  various  types 
i^MveyoH  fot  any  given  set  ot  conditions,  and  should  bo  consulted  for  individual  needs. 

U.  Storage  and  Handling  of  Sack  Cement. — Cement,  because  of  case  in  handling,  is  usu- 
1  otdered  in  cloth  or  paper  sacks,  each  holding  84  lb.    Cloth  sacks  are  less  liable  to  rupture 
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thftn  ate  paper  socta,  but  their  cost  is  greater.  When  sack  cement  is  leeeived,  a  chain  of  laborers 
is  formed  between  cam  and  storage  houM,  each  man  shouldering  one  sack.  Economics  in  such 
procedure  may  be  introduced  by  insuring  ready  entrance  and  exit  both  to  cars  and  to  atot^ge 


houaea,  with  adequately  wide  gang  ptanka  to  cars,  so  that  confusion  and  int«rferenoe  may  be 
prevented.  The  speed  at  which  men  will  work  is  then  a  question  of  the  personality  and  driving 
force  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman. 


PlQ,  a, — ProiMr  meUiDd  of  bandtinc  s 
Upptr  U/l!  A  buibdl«  of  fiO  c«] 
jpc  of  ibout  S  It.,  nstini  od  lo^ 

Lffvrr  Irfl!  After  the  ifaort  rope*  hmve  bnn  tied,  the  bundle  is  -_-.—  _.„,  ^- 
n<I  cTO^^  in  thft  middte  oF  the  bundle,  enrwnf  fint  the  shorter  rapcA. 
lAHtrr  rifhl:  Bundle  ol  SO  nnicnt  uelu  tied  and  tined  ready  [oi  ibipioeDt. 


the  pile,  and  witli  ft  lontei 

tyinc  ti^Uy 


IB.  BundUnf  and  Stotage  of  Empty  Cement  Sacka. — Inasmuch  as  each  cement  sack  has  a 
'4um  vahie  of  10  cts.,  it  is  important  that  none  should  be  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed.     Pur- 


Set.  »-lfi:  {!ONl<TRl'CJ-}Qf.  fiLAAV  i7V 

iberiDtnc.  -titr  deBmne.  bimdling,  and  riiippine  at  fhwe  smIce  beooane  an  opMHttoo  «f  imiKK- 
tsuDF  on  laipv  jobe.  Much  wmeni  e-  iost  wlmi  iwge  ate  tDaufinii«iitt.v  ehakwi,  and  tluii  i«Ukiii(.-ii 
mroeni  furtlin  Kdcfe  to  the  wei^i  and  bulk  a!  tttekt  bundled  tor  retiun.  I'-br  proper  metbod 
of  bundlmf!  nokt  for  return  ahipmcai  b"  sboim  ni  h'if..  S.  io  tjliuwing  u  bundlt  of  aO  saokt-.  it 
faaf  been  wtlh  the  purpofli'  of  emphatiiinp  Itn-  ftnattw  ctmvtmieDUC  iu  bMtdlin^  witli  equal  ud- 
THuUita!  K  B  countiiif!  unit  of  tbe  aO^sok  bimdk.  iwtber  Iban  tbe  lUO-twci(  bundle. 

U.  DtniMgc  aad  ThMlKne  •!  'W«t«.— 'Is  moat  inatoDvet  ws(«r  in  ptj>«e  ■«  wiOiin  KtMli  u( 
&  (lancrett  iob.  Wbert' tiiisisiiateoaiiilwaitfrinust  be  pumped,  nawrvokt  uf  adequate  (^p»cnv 
pfuperiy  protected  afai^  coatamiQaUaii  tiiould  be  Mipplied.  From  ducti  nMarrvaioE,  wawr 
cam  be  dmrifantcd  in  ptpe.--' tobf^uMdngaeedvd.  Tbe  aUitagE'  of  w^UtrieM)  simple  wtd  no  eusilv 
canied  am  that  Uk'  nmd^  of  fvdi  individual  MtuAtion  are  of  greuMf  delefHUoiug  imporUttii:' 
-dian  any  pRTticular  tjp<'  of  pumptu^  or  distributinf;  spparstUE. 

n.  A  "rfpifikl  hittrilttii r— Fip .  !>  illustraCe:!>  storage  ftrmufcemeate  aitd  bMtdlJng  laeiliUt^ 
m  inMoUed  in  ccmieetkm  -intJi  ix  Isgp.-  Uuidinr  for  Ibt  Hm^f^  ManuCactutii^  Co.  at  Cluabetha- 
port.  K.3.    Tbf  Avjjbiikk'  ttonge  tp^ntoin  thii^kM^itK-  wat^noitnoK aUip'AHt.  vide^Mlinetui 


tke  Tt^Toac!  tnck.  and  Iki'-  buildiDg,  of  wbteh  Uit'  work  iii  queelion  (oifued  an  extenskiD.  A 
tranch  wa.''  made,  ncteudiug  tJi<  leagtli  of  tbi^  availaUo  ipaec.  and  tbi.'^  was  BbwAlied  and 
cmverted  mio  il  lunael  by  u  cuvoriit);  of  !i-iii.  plank.  In  tb(!  l>cAtom  of  tbf  drench  was  isjd  u 
Btitable  tmck  for  the  operaliiiu  of  u  ttkip  («r.  Un  Ibo  ledgt^r  pteoeH  were  uiuunLod  two  ean- 
toothed  nKHUTiDR  hoppers,  Sutd  with  wbu^. 

Matenal^  were  uok>aded  {foni  tJit  cars  aad  piled  over  tbe  trencL,  eaad  and  sloae  iii  aller- 
iiaAe  pike.  Tbe  BawHoolbeii  nieasuriai;  hoppers  were  l&ept  continualiv'  asaineii  th<!  it>o  of  tL' 
aand  and  stoac;  piic:)  t'l  facilitatii  eharKiai;  b.v  breakiuf;  duwM  of  titi-  bu-e  of  the  piie!>.  I'uur 
man  in  \hi»  way  lumdled  tiif-  luaterial?  fur  about  30  i-u.  yd.  of  uonurelJ'  per  br.  Material- 
wore  Bntomat4i;3lJy  dropped  from  Uih  uieaaurtuK  boppers  iulu  lJi&  okip  car  uti  ii.  patKied  b('iuv^ 
tb'-  iioppeni  oil  us  way  lu  ibe  oivx<rr.  Thv  J-irouiu  aliowti  iu  Fig.  10  luis  been  UJ>eil  tu  ^<jo<t 
advanUf^e  as  a  sul>3titute  for  the  u«iKb.  With  lliis  ariajigeiueal  tuie  man  only  aa»  ueeded  ii' 
2  hopper. 
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CONCRETING  PLANT 

16.  Plant  Economics. — ^Neeeasaiiiy  much  of  the  plant  for  the  handling  and  storage  of 
materiak  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  concreting  plant  proper.  The  economies  of  the 
whole  plant  therefore  depend  upon  the  individual  and  collective  economies  of  its  elements. 
Tbe  main  fiactors  affecting  these  are  fint  cost,  cost  of  insiaUaium,  cost  cf  operation,  cost  of  main- 
lenance,  cosl  of  removal,  sahnige,  and  interest  on  the  inoestmeni. 

IBa,  Wast  Cost — ^First  cost  of  plant  includes  many  items  in  addition  to  prices 
for  machinery.  Bonus  for  quick  delivery,  where  equipment  is  required  in  a  hurry;  express 
chai^ges;  tracing  charges;  and  a  himdred  other  items  all  swell  the  quoted  figures.  And  it  is  not 
always  best  to  consider  fiist  cost  too  cloeel3\  A  plant  that  is  cheapest  in  first  cost  may  not  be 
the  most  economical ;  and  labor  losses  due  to  delay  speedily  offset  differences  in  price  between 
good  and  poor  equipment.  Furthermore,  low  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  with  higher 
salvage  returns  still  further  reconcile  any  disparit^^ 

186.  Cost  of  Installation. — Cost  of  installation  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
plant,  cost  of  labor,  location  of  the  woik  and  a  variety  of  factors  which  must  be  separately 
considered  for  each  situation. 

18c.  Cost  of  Operation. — Cost-  of  operation  depends  both  upon  plant  arrangement 
and  upon  organization.  The  concreting  plant  should  be  of  a  type,  size,  capacity,  and  arrangement 
to  permit  continuous  operation  during  working  hours,  assuming  an  organization  so  coordinated 
as  to  make  this  possible  and  desirable ;  and  the  character  and  arrangement  of  plant  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  contour  of  the  ground,  class  of  construction, 
manner  in  whi^  materials  are  delivered  to  the  site,  total  yardage  to  be  placed,  time  limit,  bonus, 
penalty  and  other  financial  considerations  which  permit  the  use  of  equipment  more  or  less 
expensive  and  elaborate.  In  addition,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  time  of  the  year  during 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  normal  temperature  at  that  season  for  the  particular  locality, 
and  the  amount  of  land  available  for  plant  and  material,  since  ston^  is  always  a  factor  in 
operation. 

ISd.  Cost  of  Maintenance. — Cost  of  maintenance  includes  upkeep  of  machines, 
repairs,  oil,  etc.,  this  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  plant 
and  to  its  disposition  and  treatment. 

18e.  Cost  of  Removal. — Cost  of  removal  includes  clearing  the  site  of  the  plant 
and  its  appurtenances  after  completion  of  the  work.  This  cost  will  vary,  according  as  more  or 
less  of  the  plant  is  sold  or  jimked,  with  proportionate  lessening  of  care  and  labor  required  in 
loading  on  cars,  and  of  transportation. 

18/.  Salvage. — The  salvage  value  of  machinery  is  always  problematical.  It 
iisually  is  worth  what  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Certainly,  depreciation  on  contractor's  machinerj*^ 
is  very  laige  and  most  estimates  of  salvage  value  should  be  liberally  discounted. 

19.  Balancing  the  Plant. — ^The  general  layout  of  the  work  will  probably  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  choice  of  means  adopted  for  carrying  out  each  portion  of  the  work.  The  total 
yardage  of  concrete  will  also  have  a  pronounced  effect,  possibly  suggesting  two  or  more  separate 
installations  of  medium  size,  or  a  single  installation  of  greater  size,  or  a  number  of  smaller 
mixers  placed  on  different  parts  of  the  work.  Various  factors  must  be  balanced  one  against 
the  other  and  various  layouts  planned,  with  a  following  through  from  delivery  of  raw  materials 
to  delivery  of  concrete  in  the  forms,  with  juggling  of  one  scheme  with  another  until  the  most 
advantageous  result,  consistent  with  allowable  cost,  is  secured.  Careful  planning  of  plant 
before  starting  the  job  is  well  repaid  in  results,  and  a  well-balanced  plant  is  far  more  profitable 
than  one  poorly  balanced.  Installation  of  a  mixer  of  double  the  capacity  of  the  charging 
facilities,  or  of  a  fraction  of  the  capacity  of  the  handling  facilities  for  the  mixed  materials  is 
sheer  waste. 

SO.  Typical  Plants. — Some  typical  examples  of  plants  which  have  proven  successful  in 
service,  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs: 
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Fig.  11  shows  an  arrangement  on  the  work  of  Cramp  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  not«d 
that  materiala  are  delivered  in  bottom-dump  wagons  upon  the  incline,  and  paas  by  way  of 
bucket  elevator  to  the  bins  above  the  mixer.  Once  in  the  bina,  it  is  a  gravity  process  through 
measuring  hopper  to  mixer.     Mesara.  Cramp  &  Co.  report  289  cu.  yd.  with  this  plant  in  8K  br.. 


4^^ 

< 

with  ft  cr^w  of  eight  men,  and  covering  tdl  handling  from  wagons  and  cement  storage  to  delivery 
bin  on  hoiat  tower.     The  mixer  ia  >i-yd.  capacity. 

Fig.  12  illustrates  an  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Turner  Construction  Co.  on  the  Bush 
Stores,  South  Btooklyn.  Materials  were  deliveicd  to  the  work  in  standard  care,  and  unloaded 
by  ibovel  into  special  hoppers  aa  indicated.    Theae  hopper*  were  readily  portable,  and  each 
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hopper  had  a  capacity  for  approximately  1  cu.  yd.  Materials  were  drawn  off  as  required  into 
cstB  with  a  capacity  of  6  cu.  ft.,  and  wheeled  to  the  mixer  which  was  set  at  a  lower  level  eo  that 
the  fixed  hopper  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  bumping  poet  A  facilitated  discharge 
of  carta  into  the  hopper.  Carts  were  wheeled  up  against  the  bumper  when  a  alight  lift  on  the 
handles  did  the  trick. 

Fig.  13  illuatratea  the  plant  used  in  the  erection  of  the  buildiiigB  for  Foster  Armstrong  Co. 
at  Despatch,  N.  Y.  The  work  on  these  buildings  was  carried  on  through  the  winter  months 
and  the  bins  indicated  provided  the  readiest  roe&na  for  heating  the  materials  to  the  desired 
temperature  of  90  to  100°P.  An  auxiliary  measuring  tank  took  caie  of  the  salt  solution  used 
in  the  concrete  mixture.  Steam  coib  also  served  to  warm  the  water  used  in  mixing  the  coaerete. 
Wben  mixed,  the  concrete  was  placed  immediately;  in  no  case  more  than  10  min.  elapsed. 
When  the  concrete  had  been  placed,  it  was  protected  against  the  action  of  frost  by  a  solid  wood 
coveriDg,  blocked  up  at  least  6  in.  above  the  surface  gf  the  floor  in  a  manner  to  pennit  free 


ciroulation  lA  air  beneath  the  covering.  Heat  was  introduced  beneath  the  floor  (or  in  the 
case  of  ground  floors,  beneath  the  board  covering)  by  means  of  steam  coils  and  salamandera, 
provision  being  made  for  the  escape  of  sufficient  steam  beneath  the  covering  to  prevent  prema- 
ture drying  out  of  the  concrete.  Salamanders  were  sprinkled  freely  with  water,  thus  producing 
the  necessary  amount  of  moisture,  and  small  openings  were  left  in  the  floor  slab  to  permit 
the  warm  air  to  circulate  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor.  The  sides  of  the  floor  were  pro- 
tected  by  canvas  curtains  which  extended  downward;  to  the  floor  next  below. 

Tliere  were  placed  beneath  the  floor  and  beneath  the  panels  on  top  of  the  floor,  at  intervals 
of  to  ft,,  aelf-iegislering  thermometera,  which  in  no  case  showed  lower  than  32°.  This  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  until  the  test  cubes  which  hod  been  allowed  to  set  on  the  floor  and  beneath 
tbe  top  covering  showed  the  strength  used  as  a  basis  for  the  design. 

The  extra  plant  involved  in  carrying  on  winter  work  involves  considerable  outlay,  and  work 
in  frceiiog  weather  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  oil  that  is 
involved. 

Fig.  14  indicateti  a  more  or  lees  elaborate  plant,  designed  for  large  work,  or  for  cramped 
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quartera.  Tbe  plant  consists  of  a  suitable  bucket  elevator,  designed  to  handle  the  oniiri' 
aggregate.  This  elevator  diachargea  the  materiab  into  trough  screens  as  Indicated.  While 
passing  through  these  screens,  the  coarse  mnterialB  arc  washed  by  a  flow  of  water  applied  at  thi- 
head,  and  the  sand  is  still  more  thoroughly  washed  by  passing  through  the  water  boot  and  in- 
clined worm.  The  washed  materials  are  discharged  from  the  first  flight  of  trough  screens  upon 
inclined  troughs  leading  to  a  fixed  measuring  hopper  at  the  mixer.     The  lower  end  of  the 


troughs  it  fitted  with  a  gate  to  control  the  flow.  Such  excess  material  as  cannot  be  cared  for 
by  the  measuring  troughs  falls  to  the  ground  in  piles  as  indicated.  Two  belt  conveyors  operat- 
ing in  tunnels  beneath  the  piles  permit  ready  draft  against  these  reserve  piles,  delivering  materi- 
als to  the  original  elevator,  and  thence  to  the  measuring  troughs.  With  such  a  plant  it  is  a 
■jiRT^  mBtt«T  to  handle  upward  of  W  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  with  four  men. 
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Figs.  15  and  16  illusuale  two  set-ups  of  pnctically  the  bmhc  plant,  and  iUustmte  foiciblv 
the  UDponamce  of  proper  arnjifement.  Wiih  Ibe  airangeinenl  sfaa«-D  in  Fig.  16,  IT  mc^ 
haodted  72  cu.  yd.  in  iU  hr.     With  thp  Bmagement  shown  in  Fip.  15.  loir*-  '-—-"-^  '•- 


1  4>^  hr.,  a  BBvine  of  approximately  13  fts.  per  cu.  yd.     In  Fig.  15  the  runway  and  plat- 
art  too  email,  with  thp  result  that  the  men  interfere  with  each  other,  and  cannot  work  to 


uiivBDUme.  Kurlhermore,  liie  ase  of  the  Ivtsi  rbute  involves  assembly  of  the  batch  in  the 
iiuMT  druDi.  \Sal«r  waa  fed  tu  the  uiuciune  ii  hueketful  at  u  tiioe,  requiring  an  extra  man  for 
tills  puipoHe.     In  Fig.  lt>  a  charging  hopper  te  substitutL-d  for  the  feed  chute,  and  both  niatfarni 
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uid  lunway  are  increased  in  mm.  Water  ia  fed  to  the  mixer  through  &  pipe,  and  all  operating 
levere  are  controlled  by  one  man.  Provision  is  also  made  to  take  care  of  any  material  working 
down  beneath  the  mixer,  with  the  result  that  wear  and  tear  on  joumale,  etc.,  is  reduced. 


FM.  10. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  the  two  arrsngemento  amounted  to  S59.  The  illustrations  an? 
taken  from  actual  experience,  and  indicate  results  secured  under  different  superintendents. 

31.  Hadiilie  vs.  Hand-mizing. — Except  in  relatively  small  quantities,  hand-mixing  of 
concrete  is  not  to  be  economically  considered.     Furthermore,  hand-mixing  is  inferior  to  ma- 


Pia.  17.~Drum  miur. 

chine-mixing,  with  no  comparison  in  quantity  output.    The  province  of  a  mixing  machine  U 
caaentialty  the  thorough  incorporation  of  materials — one  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  producti(» 
of  sound,  enduring  concrete.     Mixing,  therefore,  should  be  accorded  the  respect  due  its  impor- 
uid  the  best  possible  means  choaen  for  its  accomplishment. 
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22.  Types  of  Hizers. — The  general  types  of  miiiera  which  have  endured  and  are  on  the 
ni&rket  at  the  present  time  may  be  claaeified  aa  drum  mixers,  trough  mixtrs,  ffravUy  mixers, 
and  pneumatic  mixers. 

22a.  Dnim  Mixers. — Drum  mixers  (Fig.  17)  are  esaeutialiy  o!  a  type,  differing 
tiiainly  in  excellence  of  mechanical  construction  and  arrangement.    The  action  of  all  of  them 


Fia.  13. — Low  chw^aj  drum  miier. 

is  about  the  same  so  far  as  mixing  ia  concerned,  the  operation  being  accompliabcd  by  agitation, 
lifting,  and  pouring  of  the  several  materials  by  blades  and  scoops  attacbed  to  the  inside  of  the 
mixer  drum.  With  the  exception  of  tilting  mixeis,  discharge  of  the  materials  from  the  drum 
is  accomplished  by  inserting  a  trough  into  one  aide  of  the  drum,  in  such  position  as  to  cabrh 
the  concrete  as  it  is  poured  from  the  mixit^  buckets.  Minor  differences  in  cbargU^  mechan- 
isms and  arrangements  are  to  be  noted  in  different  makes,  but  the  action  of  all  is  essentially 


PlQ.  IB.— Small  pot  miier. 

the  action  of  a  chum,  in  which  capacity  they  would  function  if  filled  with  cream,  instead  of 
with  atone,  sand,  cement,  and  water. 

Of  the  low-charging  mixers,  the  mixer  shown  in  Fig.   18  is  typical.     Small  pot  mixers 
BUch  08  shown  in  Fig.  IB  are  excellent  for  email  work. 

336.  Trough  Mixers. — Trough  mixers  are  paddle  mixers  of  one  type  or  another. 
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Thejr  may  be  batch  mixers  of  the  shoveling  type  (Fig.  20), or  continuous  mixers  (Fig.  21),  in  which 
a  sectional  screw  rotates  in  an  open  trough.  Continuous  mixera  have  not  met  with  general 
favor  as  have  batch  mixers  since  many  engineera  object  to  these  mixers  on  the  grounds  of 
uncertainty  of  mixing  operation. 

33e.  Gravity  Mixers.— Gravity  mixers  are  easentially  a  series  of  large  funnels 
or  pans  suspended  one  above  another  with  bottom  gatea  which  can  bo  opened  s 
permitting  materials  to  flow  from  one  into  the  other  with  incidental  mixing  to  a 


Flo.  20.— Batch  miier  of  the  shoveling  type. 

less  extent.  Gravity  mixers  are  often  u:^ed  in  preference  to  power-driven  mixers  on  grounds 
of  cheapness  in  operation  and  low  first  cost,  permitting  their  being  scrapped  when  worn;  hut 
inany  engineers  do  not  advocate  their  use  because  of  the  inherent  uncertainty  of  their  mixing 
operation  and  oftentimes  the  requirement  of  detcrimental  quantities  of  water  to  prevent  the 
mass  sticking  in  the  pans. 

22dL  Pneumatic  HixerB. — Pneumatic  mixers  have  been  dcvelofiod  by  various 
inventors.     At  the  present  time  there  are  two  main  types  on  the  market.    In  some  of  thciic 


Fio,  21.— Continuoiamiier. 

machines  premixmg  is  had  before  delivery,  either  mechanically  or  by  the  agitation  of  tur  pres- 
sure, while  in  others  the  charge  is  introduced  into  a  chamber,  dependence  for  mixing  being  placnl 
on  what  may  happen  in  transit  througti  pipes  untlcr  the  delivering  air  pres.sure.  Pncunmlic 
mixers  have  their  own  particular  field — that  of  placing  concrete  in  fomis  where  access  is  par- 
ticularly  difficult — but  because  of  the  large  compressor  plant  which  must  be  installed  for 
each  mixer,  and  for  other  reasons  which  are  valid  and  of  importance  in  many  classes  of  work, 
'w  is  relatively  restricted. 
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23.  Machine  Mixing. 

2da.  Time  of  Mixer  Operations. — ^Considering  the  concreting  plant  propec  as 
an  installation  for  mixing  together  raw  materials  to  form  concrete,  the  plant  cycle  can  be 
considered  as  complete  in  three  operations,  viz.,  charging,  mixing,  and  discharging. 

In  charging  and  discharging  the  mixer,  a  time  limit  is  imposed  both  by  the  physical  laws 
governing  the  flow  of  materials  from  one  container  to  another,  and  also  (in  the  case  of  power- 
loading,  or  side-loading  hoppers  in  particular)  by  the  physical  limitations  of  operatives  and  of 
the  mechanism  itself.  As  plant  refinements  are  given  consideration  (particularly  with  regard 
to  the  gravity  loading  of  measuring  or  charging  hoppers  from  overhead  bins)  this  loading 
time  is  diminished;  but  when  a  side-loading  hopper,  or  a  measuring  hopper  is  charged  by  wheel- 
barrows, the  time  is  lengthened  more-or-less  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  runway  arrange- 
ments and  the  speed  at  which  the  men  work. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  result  of  timing  of  different  types  of  mixers  on  different 
classes  of  work.  These  studies  were  made  both  with  a  seconds  clock,  motion  picture  camera, 
and  with  a  stop-watch,  and  arc  the  summary  of  a  large  number  of  observations.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  loading  periods  vary  greatly;  that  the  unloading  periods  have  an  equally- 
great  variation;  that  the  mixing  periods  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  time  taken  in  loading 
and  unloading;  and  that  successive  operations  overlap,  the  endeavor  of  the  mixer  man  being 
to  get  out  his  material  on  as  near  a  batch-a-minute  schedule  as  is  possible.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  will  be  noted  from  this  table,  such  a  procedure  gives  a  negative  mixing  time. 

Summary  of  Timing  Data  on  Concrete  Mkers 
Time  given  in  minutes  and  seconds. 


Run 
no. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Kind  of 
mixer 


Loading 
means 


lead- 
ing 


Un- 
loading 


Actual 
mixing 


Actual 
total 


Loading 

and 

unloading, 

total 


Time  of 

mixing 

batch, 

minimum 

schedule 


Lakewood,  1  yd .  . . 
Koehrlng,  1  yd ... . 

Smith,  ?iyd 

Foote,  M  yd ;  • 

Foote,  }i  yd 

Chain  Belt,  J^  yd. . 
Koch  ring,  H  yd.. . 
Lakewood,  1  yd . . . 
Ransome,  1  yd. . . . 
Ransome,  }i  yd.. . 
Chain  Belt,  H  yd . 
Ransome,  K  yd. . . 
Koehring 


Batch  hopper . 

0:51 

Batch  hopper . 

0:36 

Batch  hopper . 

0:15 

Side  loader. . . 

0:16 

Side  loader . . . 

0:23 

Side  loader . . . 

0:07 

Side  loader . . . 

0:12 

Side  loader . . . 

0:11 

Batch  hopper. 

0:35 

Side  loader. .  . 

0:08 

Side  loader.  . . 

0:13 

Side  loader . . . 

0:18 

Side  loader . .  . 

0:17 

Average - . 

Average,  omitting  8  and  9 


0:21 
0:19 


0:59 

0:11 

2  m 

1:50 

0:34 

0:42 

1:51 

1:10 

0:19 

0:25 

1:01 

0:34 

0:17 

0:20 

0:54 

0:33 

0:27 

0:25 

1:15 

0:50 

0:35 

0:28 

1:10 

0:42 

0:32 

0:21 

1:05 

0:44 

1:02 

1:11 

2:25 

1:12 

0:40 

1:40 

2:57 

1:15 

0:12 

0:54 

1:10 

0:20 

0:27 

0:11 

0:51 

0:40 

0:38 

0:46 

1:32 

0:56 

0:29 

0:20 

1:06 

0:46 

0:33 

0:28 

1:29 

0:53 

0:29 

0:17 

1:17 

0:49 

—0:50 
—0:10 
+0:26 
+0:27 
+0:10 
+0:18 
+0:16 
—0:12 
—0:15 
+0:40 
+020 
+0:40 
+0:14 

+0:70 
+0:11 


Note. — Mixer  8  had  very  poor  blading.     Mixer  9  was  fed  by  derrick  bucket.    Long  mix- 
ing due  to  inability  to  get  raw  material  and  to  dispose  of  mixed  concrete. 

23&.  Time  of  Mixing. — Insufficient  time  is  given  to  the  mixing  operation  itself 
in  most  commerical  work.  Too  long  a  period  may  possibly  be  indulged,  but  it  usually  is  not; 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  injuring  the  concrete  by  a  mixing  interval  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 30  min.  The  mixing  operation  proper  comprehends  not  only  admixture  of  materials, 
but  also  reaction  between  cement  and  water  with  distribution  of  the  products  of  this  reaction 
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over  the  aurfacea  of  &and  and  stone.  The  time  required  for  such  thorough  incorporation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  hastening  of  the  reaction  between  cement  and  water,  depends 
the  adequacy  of  the  blading  and  cleannesB  of  the  mixer.  Oftentimei  mixera  are  put  on 
with  the  drum  (Fig.  22)  half-cbolced  with  concrete  or  full  of  holes,  or  the  blading  so  worr 
they  cannot  handle  the  materials.  Neceasariiy  such  mixers  will  not  produce  the  same 
as  a  clean  mixer,  properly  bladed  and  having  a  tight  drum.  Also,  mixers  are  not  all  eq 
eftirient. 

So  many  factors  ent«r  into  the  making  of  good  concrete,  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule  appli 
to  all  cases  cannot  be  made,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  30  aec.  or  even  1  min.  of  mixing 
adequate.  It  is  far  better,  when  it  is  desired  to  do  a  thoroughly  firat-claas  job,  lo  cr 
more  mixers  even  at  a  higher  first  cost  for  equipment  and  work  them  on  a  loi^r  schedule, 
it  is  to  attempt  with  one  mixer  to  get  out  concrete  on  a  rapid-fire  schedule.  The  latter  ox 
often  brings  a  chain  ot  unfortunate  consequences,  for  not  only  is  the  concrete  inadcqu 
mixed  and  the  cement  insufficiently  used,  but  also  excess  water  ie  nearly  always  added  in 
to  make  the  mass  fiee-working  and  to  diminish  the  labor  of  mixing. 

33c.  Drum  Speeds. — Extended  experimentation  has  established  stni 
drum  speeds  for  various  sizes  of  mixers.  Engines  and  motors  as  supplied  with  them  n 
regulated  as  to  maintain  these  speeds  practically  constant.  Necessarily,  as  the  art  of  ror 
making  advances,  changes  will  result,  but  the  present  rotational  speeds  of  standard  n 
seem  suited  to  the  requirements  of  average  practice.    Obviously,  a  slower  drum  speed  i 


Fio.  22.— Mini  drum.  Fi 

result  in  less  thorough  incorporation  of  materials  i 
to  stick  to  the  drum  through  centrifugal  action 
ratings  prescribed  by  manufacturera  unless  suet 

as  any  concrete  mixer  that  will  perform  its  operations  better  and  more  quicUy  than 
petitors  is  sure  to  have  correspondingly  greater  sales,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  mixc 
facturers  have  adopted  for  their  product  the  maximum  speed  consistent  with  proper  o| 
It  is  not  well,  therefore,  for  the  user  to  attempt  economLes  by  changing  speed  of  the  inii< 
SSd.  Loading  the  Hizer. — There  are  many  time  economies  that  may  bf 
in  loading  the  charge  of  materials  into  the  mixer.  Various  types  of  loading  mechnni 
beep  designed  to  meet  different  conditions  of  service  and  the  time  cycle  of  each  is  ■ 
A  study  of  each  type  will  show  its  adaptability  to  particular  needs. 

Charging  Hopprri. — Where  a  charging  hopper  mounted  on  the  mixer  frame  cai. 
as  in  Fig.  23,  the  limitation  to  charging  time  is  dependent  upon  the  design  of  this  ho] 
the  slope  of  its  sides  and  upon  the  site  of  opening  from  hopper  to  drum.  Inasmu 
type  of  charging  device  is  usually  loaded  by  gravity  from  superposed  measuring  ho. 

>  For  (tudica  of  iriuT  aclioiu  He  M.  C.  JoHnKH:  Enif.  Bre..  Dot.  4,  11)15. 
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cooaidemtiona  must  be  tctlceii  into  account  in  their  deeif^;  and  always  there  must  be  prompti- 
tude ia  releasing  of  gates,  et«.  In  some  very  large  operations  euch  aa  the  Elephant  Butte 
Dam,  pneumatic  opening  devices  have  been  installed  with  an  interlocking  ayaiem,  so  that  a 
sequence  of  operations  is  carried  out  with  almost  perfect  regularity  and  great  efficiency. 

Power  Loader!. — Side  loaders  or  power  loadera  aie  often  attached  to  mixers  in  order  to  give 
the  advantages  of  low  loading,  as  well  as  those  of  relatively  high  discharge  of  mixed  materials. 
The  general  tjpo  of  mechanism  employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  The  type  of  loading  hopper 
or  skip  varies  with  different  manufacturers,  some  hoppers  having  a  raised  back,  requiring  a 
nlight  incline  for  wheelbarrows  that  must  be  dumped  into  the  hopper,  while  others  permit 
running  wheelbarrows  directly  on  to  the  hopper  back  itself.  Through  a  friction  clutch,  the 
power  loader  is  elevated  by  the  same  motive  power  which  drives  the  mixer  drum.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  required  to  hoist  such  loading  skips  to  a  considerable  height  before  materials  will  run 
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from  them  into  the  mixer  drum,  it  a  essential  that  sufBcient  power  be  provided  to  hoist  this 
skip  rapidly,  asotherwiseanundueamountof  time  will  be  consumed  in  this  elevating  operation. 
The  mixers  of  different  manufacture  vary  widely  as  to  speed  of  hoisting;  and  it  will  gcneraUy 
be  found  that  the  more  expensive  mixere  have  a  better  and  more  rapid  hoisting  mechanism, 
in  addition  to  their  other  economies,  than  have  the  cheaper  types  of  mixing  machines. 

LmD-duaying  Mixen. — Low-charging  mixers  (see  Pig,  18),  particularly  in  smaller  units, 
have  of  recent  years  been  meeting  with  favor.  In  such  mixers  the  opening  at  the  charging 
end  is  relatively  larger  than  in  other  types  of  drum  mixers  and  blading  about  this  opening  on 
the  interior  of  the  drum  is  so  disposed  as  to  draw  the  materials  within  the  drum  from  a  relatively 
small  hopper  of  low  height  into  which  they  are  charged  by  wheelbarrows.  With  such  mixeis 
an  inclined  runway  platform  of  2>j  to  3ft.  in  heightisrequired.  Their  advantages,  therefore, 
consist  in  a  simplification  of  charging  and  the  absence  of  hoisting  mechanisms  rather  than  is 
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any  particular  efficiency  ot  mixing  operation.  Furthermore,  these  machines  are  Tclaliveiy 
low  in  price  and  a  number  of  small  units,  gasoline  or  electric  motor-driven,  arc  often  very 
ftdvantogeous  when  distributed  about  the  work.  From  a  standpoint  of  thorough  mixing  and 
flexibility  of  operation,  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  practice,  inasmuch  aa  the  needs  of 
one  part  of  the  work  can  be  supplied  without  reference  to  other  parts  or  causing  an  overdraft 
on  any  one  machine  with  consequent  speeding  up  of  operations  as  is  the  case  when  all  parts 
of  the  work  are  demanding  concrete  at  the  same  time  from  a  single,  centralized  plant.  Without 
disparaging  in  any  way  the  importance  of  the  time-cost  clement  in  concrete  mixing  operations, 
it  is  yet  to  be  regretted  that  considerations  of  quality  and  ultimate  satisfaction  of  the  customer, 
rather  than  first  cost,  do  not  more  often  govern  both  the  selection  of  the  plant  and  its  opcration. 
23e.  Measuring  Materials. — It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  measurement 
of  materials  for  a  concrete  batch  is  of  little  or  no  importance  and  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  almost  any  way.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  mix  varies  at  least  50%  in  its  proportions 
from  those  desired,  and  for  this  rcHHon  alone  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  much  concrete  found 
on  every  hand  is  so  variable  in  quality. 

Materials  should  be  measured  either  in  bottomless  boxes  placed  on  wheelbarrows,  or  like 
devices,  or  else  in  a  barrow  pan  pcrmittinf;  of  struck  measurement.  A  measuring  barrow  of 
known  capacity  permitting  struck  measurement  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.    At  the  same  time  these. 
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barrows  are  adapted  by  reason  of  their  balance,  to  the  conveyance  of  considerable  quantities 
of  material  at  one  time.  Measuring  hoppers  of  known  capacity,  if  carefully  filled,  can  be  made 
to  function  quite  accurately;  but  where  they  are  not  struck,  or  where  there  is  pronounced 
variation  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  sand,  the  quantities  of  materials  obtained  per  batch 
will  be  found  surprisingly  variable. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  average  contractor  that  economies  can  result  from  careful 
measurement.  It  tnay  seem  a  useless  task  to  confine  field  men  to  struck  measure  of  sand  and 
stone,  but  if  the  comparative  quantities  of  cement  required  for  accurately  proportioned  and 
inaccurately  proportioned  mixes  were  taken  into  account,  the  cost  balance  would  usually  be 
found  in  favor  of  the  careful  proportioning  and  measurement.  And  in  addition,  there  should 
be  considered  and  there  will  be  considered  with  increasing  force  with  passage  of  time,  the 
ultimate  performance  and  endurance  of  the  concrete  produced.  The  time  is  not  long  distant 
when  owners  will  demand  of  contractors  guarantees  as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  product  which  they 
ate  to  receive  and  only  by  careful  proportioning  and  measurement  and  placing  of  the  concrete 
can  a  reasonable  basis  for  such  guaranlPCH  he  established. 

3S/.  Discharge  of  the  Mixer. —  \  further  economy  of  time  can  often  be  had  by 
-nving  attention  to  the  proper  and  rapid  discharge  of  materials  from  the  mixer.    Many  mixets 
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have  inadequate  and  insufficient  blading  due  to  having  bevrome  worn  with  passage  of  timi-. 
Many  also  are  partially  choked  by  n)ncret«  hardened  inside  the  drum.  Both  insuflkient 
>>lading  and  choked  ini:ter  drums  mean  A  relatively  stow  discharge  of  materials  from  the  dram 
which  cuts  into  the  essential  mixing  operation. 

X4.  Tranaportini;  and  Placing  of  Concrete. — Providing  means  for  transporting  mixed 
FODcrete  and  for  placing  it  property  in  forms  is  an  art  in  itself.  These  operations  both  in  fiist 
coat  and  in  ultimate  effect  rank  equal  in  importance  with  the  operations  of  conveying,  pro- 
portioning, and  of  mixing  raw  materials.  In  mL\ed  concrete,  not  only  are  the  raw  materials 
to  be  handled  and  oftentimes  conves^  to  considerable  distances,  but  in  addition  this  muatbc 
done  at  low  unit  cost  and  in  such  a  monneT  and  so  expeditiously  as  to  protect  the  mixed  mass 
from  injury. 

The  means  usually  adopted  for  the  conveyance  and  placing  of  concrete  are  some  sort  of 
bucket  or  cableway,  or  else  open  spouta  or  chutes  through  which  the  concrete  flows- by  gravity, 
or  else  in  barrows,  carts,  or  cais.  The  particular  means  adopted  in  any  case,  will  depend  upon 
the  siae  of  the  operation,  upon  the  physical  conditions  attendant  and  upon  the  financial  limi- 
tations to  plant  imposed  by  commercial  considerations. 

S4a.  BaiTOWB. — As  affecting  perhaps  the  great  bulk  of  concrete  used  today, 
it  will  be  proper  to  first  consider  the  use  of  barrows  or  carts.     This  method  involves  less  original 
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plant  outlay  than  the  otbera  before  enumerated.  In  many  instances,  the  cost  of  installation 
of  an  elaborate  plant  would  cover  not  only  the  cost  of  the  barrows  themselves,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  entire  cost  of  distribution  of  the  concrete  by  other  means. 

The  ordinary  wheelbarrow  (Fig.  26)  having  a  flat  pan  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  distri- 
bution of  concrete.  In  such  a  barrow  a  man  can  handle  about  1^  to2cu.  ft.  of  mixed  concrete. 
This  load  he  can  wheelAbout  25  ft.  every  3  min.,  the  objection  to  the  pan  wheelbarrow  being 
(bat  the  man's  working  rate  ia  necessarily  cut  down  by  the  care  which  is  required  to  keep  the 
materials  from  slopping  over  the  sides.  Furthermore  by  the  des^n  of  the  barrow  a  large 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  load  is  on  the  man's  arms,  rather  than  on  the  wheel.  Deep 
pan  barrows  have  been  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  have  not  wholly  accomplished 
the  desired  end. 

246.  Concrete  Carts. — Two-wheel  concrete  carts  (Fig.  27)  are  better  adapted 
to  this  work  than  wheelbarrows,  both  because  they  can  carry  a  larger  load  and  also  because  this 
load  is  balanced  on  the  wheels  themselves  with  little  or  no  strain  on  the  man.  The  usual 
two-wheel  concrete  car  is  of  6-eu.  ft.  capacity  in  which  about  4}i  cu.  ft.  of  mixed  concrete  can 
be  carried  by  one  man. 

In   this  comparison  there  are,  however,  certain  cost  offsets  to  be  made.     Wheelbarrows 
13 
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require  leas  RCftffolding  th&n  do  the  heavier  and  wider  carts,  so  that  the  cost  of  this  runway  must 
be  carefully  eetimated.  When  runways  must  be  elevated,  the  showing  becomes  more  favorable 
for  carts,  as  bents  or  supports  for  wheelbarrows  must  be  practically  of  the  saoie  size  aod  strength 
as  thoee  for  carts.     Turnouts  and  gangways  must  in  both  cases  be  of  ample  width  so  that  there 
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may  not  be  congeetion  in  the  passing  of  full  and  empty  carts  going  to  and  retumii^  from  the 
fomiB. 

He.  Bucket*. — There  is  a  great  variety  in  types  of  buckets  adapted  to  the 
dirtribution  of  concrete.    Some  of  these  buckets  are  straight-side  skips,  as  in  Pig.  28,  adapted 


Fia.  SS— TJltinc  bucket  Pio.  20.— Round  Mlf-tilttni  biKkel. 

to  dump  by  overturning.  Others  are  bottom-dumping  buckets  operated  by  a  man  at  the  form ; 
and  thew  bottom-dumping  buckets  may  be  of  various  pattem.4,  adapted  to  some  particular 
UM.    Anezampleof  this  sort  of  bucket  is  sho¥m  in  Fig.  31,  in  which  the  bottom  is  so  eonatiucted 
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us  to  form  a  long  narrow  opemng,  actuated  through  a  powerful  lever  mechaniam.  A  great 
variety  of  these  devices  is  on  the  market  and  the  needs  of  i^sch  particulnr  situation  must  be 
studied  and  met  by  as  specialiied  a  product  for  that  use,  as  financial  conai derations  will  permit. 
Md.  CablewajB  and  Buckets. — Cablewaya  usually  require  large  initial  outlay 
but  on  large  operations  they  may  be  found  very  economieal.     Usually  they  consist  of  a  strong 
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messenger  cable  or  cables  (carried  between  either  fixed  or  movable  towers)  with  actuating 
cables  to  hoist  and  carry  the  buckets  to  any  desired  spot  on  the  work.  Cablcway  buckets  may 
be  of  various  types,  but  that  shown  in  Fig.  33  has  proven  its  worth  in  many  constructions. 
Tfae  bucket  shown  in  this  illustration  is  a  2-yd.  bucket.  Its  deep  upper  body  end  steep  sloping 
bottom  provide  capacity  and  free  flow,  while  a  gate  t»>ntrolled  by  levers  regulates  the  discharge 
of  concrete. 


Fio.  3i.~Towu-bout  bllins  bosket.  Fin.  33.— Bottotn-dumi)  cnbleway  bucket. 

He.  Spouts  or  Chutes.— The  handling  of  concrete  through  spoute  or  chutes 
is  a  development  of  the  last  S  years.  This  system  at  the  present  time  is  in  more  extensive 
use  than  any  of  the  foregoing  methodsof  distribution,  with  the  possible  exception  oi^distribution 
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in  carts.  The  economic  features  of  spouting  are  undeniably  attractive.  To  raise  concrete 
vertically  in  a  tower  by  means  of  a  skip  bucket  and  engine  located  at  the  central  mixer  plant, 
then  distributing  by  gravity  through  channels  which  can  be  arranged  in  convenient  sections 
to  cover  any  area  with  a  radius  from  10  to  300  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  appeals  strongly 
both  to  engineering  and  to  business  sense.  Further,  the  ease  of  handling  by  gravity  is  usually 
greater  and  the  time  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  placing  is  usually  less  than  in  transferring  the  same 
quantity  of  material  in  hand-barrows,  in  cableway  buckets,  or  in  cars.  Yet  in  spite  of 
its  many  good  points,  the  convenience  of  spouting  has  brought  about  many  abuses. 

For  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  flow  readily  through  chutes,  concrete  must  be 
smooth  and  plastic,  whereas  the  materials  of  which  concrete  is  composed,  with  the  exception  of 
water,  are  all  exceedingly  sharp  and  gritty.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  then  that  lubrication 
and  ease  of  flow  secured  by  increased  wetness,  has  encpuraged  the  use  of  excess  water,  especially 
where  for  reasons  of  cost,  it  is  desired  to  erect  only  a  relatively  low  tower  causing  the  angle  of 
the  spout  to  be  comparatively  flat.  Furthermore,  many  spouting  equipments  have  been  in- 
stalled with  ease  of  distribution  alone  in  view,  the  first  cost  of  plant  and  rapid  deterioration  not 
being  taken  into  account,  so  that  saving  has  later  been  sought  by  cutting  comers  to  make 
up  for  the  initial  mistake. 

In  all  spouting  installations,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  chutes  at  a  workable  inclina- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  uniform  pitch  throughout  the  entire  line, 
in  order  that  the  flow  may  be  thorough  and  uninterrupted  and  not  subject  to  slackening  at  one 
part  and  accelerated  flow  in  another.  The  pitch  also  must  be  greater  when  the  material  is  to 
be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  than  when  it  is  to  be  carried  only  a  short  distance,  for  as 
the  distance  increases,  the  friction  of  the  concrete  in  a  chute  tends  to  overcome  its  initial  mo- 
mentum. Whereas,  therefore,  a  wet  concrete  will  flow  50  ft.  with  the  pitch  of  1  in  6  it  becomes 
necessary  to  increase  this  pitch  to  1  in  4  for  a  distributing  distance  of  100  ft.,  while  a  distance 
of  300  or  400  ft.  will  require  a  pitch  of  1  in  3.  The  slopes  as  above  described  are  based  upon 
chute  rigidly  supported  having  uniform  pitch  throughout;  and  it  would  be  even  better  to  in- 
crease this  pitch  in  order  that  concretes  of  a  drier  consistency  may  be  used. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  increasing  the  ease  of  flow  of  concrete  in  chutes. 
Hydrated  lime  in  one  proportion  or  another  has  probably  proven  the  most  effective,  but  there 
is  no  standard  procedure  in  this  regard,  nor  is  the  exact  quantity  of  hydrated  lime  required  for 
any  given  concrete  prescribable  without  experimental  knowledge  of  the  aggregates  separately 
and  in  combination.  Hydrated  lime  added  to  concrete  has  some  undesirable  features,  but 
even  aside  from  these  it  is  an  expensive  diluent  of  inferior  streng;th,  and  inasmuch  as  practically 
the  same  effect  through  the  same  agency  may  be  realized  by  a  longer  mixing  of  materials,  the 
wisdom  of  its  use  is  not  yet  beyond  question. 

The  unfortunate  tendency,  as  before  pointed  out,  is  to  add  more  water  to  spouting  con- 
cretes to  make  them  flow  freely.  This,  however,  defeats  its  own  end,  inasmuch  as  segregation 
takes  place  very  readily  from  wet  mixtures,  so  that  there  is  initially  a  rapid  rush  of  semifluid 
materials  down  the  chute,  with  afterward  a  slow  dribbling  of  the  heavier  and  harsher  materials, 
oftentimes  requiring  men  in  the  rigging  with  hoes  to  keep  the  un watered  sand  and  stone  from 
stopping.  With  sloppy  mixtures,  therefore,  not  only  is  the  quality  of  concrete  impaired  but 
aLso  the  cost  of  delivery  and  placing  is  very  largely  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete  without  excessive  water  may  be  successfully  delivered  through  spouts  disposed 
at  proper  pitch  without  segregation  or  the  loss  in  value  attendant  upon  the  use  of  excessively 
wet  mixtures. 

84^.  Sections  Used  in  Spouting. — It  is  desirable  that  concrete  spou  ting  be  arranged 
in  a  series  of  units  which  may  be  assembled  in  various  combinations.  Continuqus-line  spouting 
should  be  changeable  to  swivel-head,  or  swivel-head  to  continuous-line,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  work  require,  it  being  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  in  stock  a  supply  of  the  necessary  units. 
This  interchangeability  is  of  great  value  in  service,  for  spouts  wear  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each 
unit  of  length.  By  reversing  a  trough  section,  end  for  end,  when  showing  heavy  wear  at  one 
~t,  a  new,  unworn  surface  may  be  put  at  point  of  greatest  wear. 
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A  standard  trough  section,  Hg.  34,  is  made  of  No.  14  gage  steel,  forming  a  trough  8^  in. 
deep  by  10  in.  wide  on  top.  The  bottom  is  curved  to  practically  a  eemicircle  of  4-in.  radius, 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  being  straight  and  tangent  to  the  curve.  Each  section  is  punched 
with  standard  spacing,  arranged  for  connecting  all  oC  the  various  attachmenta. 


Fio.  34, 

The  hopper  head,  Fig.  35,  attached  at  one  end  for  receiving  the  concrete  from  the  bin,  or 
from  an  upper  trough  section,  forms  one  point  of  support  of  the  next  trough  section.  At 
the  other  end  is  the  splash  hood,  Fig.  36.  By  fastening  the  hopper  head  to  the  trough  section 
at  one  end,  and  the  splash  hood  at  the  other,  we  have  the  complete  trough  section,  Fig.  37. 


Pio.  3S. 

These  24  by  24-in.  hopper  heads,  as  well  as  the  splash  hoods,  can  be  bolted  to  either  end  of  any 
standard  trough  section. 

Standard  trough  sections  are  joined  for  continuous-line  spouting  by  bolting  together  their 
angle-iron  yokes  or  flanges  and  bolting  on  the  compression  plate  part.  Thus,  several  sections 
are  joined  together,  with  a  hopper  head  at  one  end  of  the  entire  group,  and  a  splash  hood  at  the 
other  end. 
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Fig.  38  shows  the  swivel-hook  used  in  making  the  flexible  joint  between  niccessive  trough 
sections  for  swivel-head  spouting  and  shows  one  of  these  jointe,  in  which  the  upper  line  of 
spouting  is  supported  by  a  fall  and  tackle  attached  to  the  btut  on  the  splash  hood;  while  the 
lower  line  is  supported  by  the  swivel-hook,  connecting  the  lower  hopper  head  with  the  Bplash 
hood  of  the  upper  line.    The  swivel-hook  b  kept  clear  of  the  path  of  the  concrete. 

In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  flexible  joint  in  continuous-line  spouting.  In  this 
case  the  two  sections  are  put  together  in  a  different  manner,  ¥1%.  80,  where  both  the  hopper 
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head  and  the  splash  hood  are  dispensed  with.  The  hanger  plate  is  here  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  special  yoke,  after  one  of  the  angle-iron  yokes  has  been  removed.  This  allows  a  slight 
movement  sideways,  without  requiring  the  attachments  for  the  swiveljiead  operation. 

Various  types  of  spouting  have  been  tried,  ranging  from  round  pipe  to  rectangular  troughs. 
Best  results  have  been  secured  from  the  use  of  5-in.  pipes,  or  UHn.  open  troughs,  the  latt«r 
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having  the  preference  for  flat  slopes,  and  the  former  where  there  is  necessity  for  varying  pitch, 
with  a  likelihood  of  steeper  pitch  than  named  above. 

With  open  spouting  the  use  of  remixing  hoppers  (Fig.  40),  in  connectioQ  with  flesdble 
spouting  {Fig.  41),  accomplishes  satisfactorily  the  neceasaty  L'hanges  in  pitch. 

The  greatest  items  of  expense  in  spouting  plants  are  first  cost,  installation,  and  mainte- 
nance. Maintenance  charges  are  particularly  heavy.  The  ordinary  slock  spouting  whieh  is 
made  of  No.  14  gage  metal  will  seldom  handle  more  than  2000  cu.  yd.  without  rtnewaL    This  is 
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doe  to  Vut  ftbraaive  vtion  of  the  material,  especially  as  aSectiog  the  rivets  whii'h  join  the  vmrioui 
sections. 

A  recent  devdopment  is  a  spout  made  up  of  two  or  more  longitudinal  BBctions  of  the  ibape 
indicated  in  ¥ig.  42.    The  various  aectiona  ate  interchangeable,  and  there  are  no  bolts  or  riveta 


extending  through  the  spout,  all  jobt  boHa  or  tivet«  passing  throacl>  ^^  flanges,  and  tbe 
vvrioae  kmgitodina]  joints  made  secure  by  fish  plates.     This  type  of  spouting  has  tbe  further 


advantage  dl  ""'■-"«c  pueeible  renewal  of  i 

Inigtfa   of  spout  as  a  whole.     This  trpe  fuithermoie  e 

difcctiooa,  a  poinl  tt  couaiderable  nDportaaee. 
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X4ff.  Hoists.— Whether  the  distribution  is  by  spouta,  by  carts,  or  by  burows, 
it  has  become  general  practice  on  all  work  extending  above  ground  to  hoist  the  concrete.  For 
Ihis  purpose  a  tower  is  practically  indispensable. 


It  will  ordinarily  be  found  advisable'  to  install  the  hoist  at  the  beginning  of  operations. 
sinc«  by  so  doing  the  mixer  may  readily  be  set  so  that  the  operation  of  rharging  may  be  facili- 
tated, principally  by  cutting  out  inclines,  with  resultant  saving  in  labor. 


Tuwers  are  coiutruct«d  of  at«cl  or  wood.  The  hoist  bucket  should  be  constructed  on 
the  simplest  lines  without  catches  or  trips.  A  substantial  bail  made  of  two  3-in.  Z-bars 
back  to  back,  is  arranged  tu  operate  brtn-ccn  two  5^4-in.  wooden  guides,  and  is  fittml  at  the 
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l>>ic«r  end  with  jouhiaIs  in  which  rests  the  bucket  truimioa.  In  setting  up  the  tower  uid 
t'uckrt,  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  set  the  bucket  bo  that  it  is  balance,  and  to  this  aid  the 
front  guide  should  be  so  set  as  t^  be  almost  in  contact  with  the  nose  of  the  bucket  when  the 
latter  is  pushed  back  to  a  point  where  the  load  will  tend  slightly  to  press  the  stops  on  the  sides 
of  the  bucket  backward  a|^inat  the  bail.     Friction  of  the  nose  against  the  guides  ia,  by  this 


means,  cut  down.  By  removing  the  front  guide  at  any  pamt  in  the  height  of  the  tower,  and 
placing  a  block  on  the  back  of  the  latter,  the  bucket  is  canted  forward  so  that  it  will  drop  its 
•■ontents  out  through  the  opening  made  by  the  removal  of  the  front  guide.  The  bucket  auto- 
matkalty  rights  itself,  and  b  pulled  back  into  position  by  the  weight  of  the  bail  when  the 
iiperator  raieases  the  brake. 


A  typical  hoist  is  showu  in  Fig.  43,  operating  in  connection  with  a  mixer,  the  power  being 
taken  from  an  extension  of  the  nuKer  shaft.  The  power  equipment  of  the  latter  should  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  opeiate  both  mixer  and  hoist  at  the  same  time.  A  variation  of  this  plant 
showing  a  diiect-connected  hoidt  is  shown  in  Fig.  44,  but  for  ordinary  conditions  the  first- 
described  arrangement  is  preferable. 

At  any  desired  height  a  bin  or  hopper  is  set,  into  which  the  material  is  discharged  by  the 
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hoist  backet.  From  this  point  difltribution  may  be  effected  by  wheelbarrow,  cart,  car,  or 
spout,  either  separately  or  in  combination.  A  concrete  bin  such  as  shoi^oi  in  Fig.  45  forms  the 
upper  end  of  a  spouting  system,  the  gate  of  the  hopper  under  manual  control  regulating  the 
flow, 

tf.  Spootfaig  Plants. — Spouting  plants  may  be  classed  as  hoam  ptanls^  guy-line  plants j  and 
tower  pUmiB. 

26a.  Boom  Plants. — ^In  boom  plants,  the  first  and  second  sections  of  spouting 
are  mounted  on  a  bracket  attached  to  the  hoisting  tower,  the  free  end  being  moved  by  tag  lines 
to  the  position  desired.  This  rig  offers  advantages  of  flexibility  and  freedom  of  movement 
not  often  obtained  in  placing  concrete.  Oftentimes  open-throated  booms  (through  which  the 
first  section  of  spouting  is  carried)  are  used,  these  having  the  advantage  of  lending  lateral 
stability  to  the  spout  itself  as  well  as  of  economizing  space. 

856.  Guy-line  Plants. — In  guy-line  plants,  the  spout  is  suspended  by  blocks  and 
fails  from  guy  lines,  or  special  cables  suspended  between  towers,  or  other  supports  especially 
set  up  for  the  purpose.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  spouting  plant  lies  in  its  ready  adapta- 
bility. It  is  limited,  however,  in  lateral  movement  unless  its  deficiencies  are  supplemented 
by  take-offs  at  various  points  with  small  boom  plants  or  supplementary  guy-line  plants. 

25c.  Tower  Plants. — Tower  plants  are  of  like  general  feature,  but  the  spouting 
line  is  supported  at  ends  of  successive  sections  by  movable  towers  or  tripods.  A  plant  of  this 
kind  is  leas  flexible  than  a  boom  plant,  but  is  more  flexible  than  a  guy-line  plant,  inasmuch  as 
the  various  supports  in  the  line  may  be  moved  successively,  rendering  possible  the  covering  of 
a  very  wide  area  from  a  single  hoisting  tower.  A  guy-line  plant,  on  the  contrary,  requires 
under  like  circumstances  that  the  whole  line  be  dismantled  and  set  up  again  in  the  new  location. 

26d.  Combinations  of  Spouting  Systems. — Combinations  of  the  above  systems 
are  used  advantageously  in  one  way  and  another  in  order  to  surmount  special  obstacles.  Among 
such  combinations  may  be  mentioned  a  rehoisting  tower  which  permits  covering  a  wider  area. 
In  such  a  plant  the  concrete  is  distributed  from  mixer  and  first  tower  through  chutes  to  a  hopper 
at  the  base  of  the  second  tower,  when  it  is  again  elevated  and  distributed  throughout  the  work. 
A  careful  study  is  required  in  order  to  make  spouting  plants  thoroughly  effective;  and  this  study 
should  always  be  made  before  the  job  is  started  to  make  sure  that  the  proper  radius  of  delivery 
and  best  arrangement  is  secured. 

26e.  Regulating  Flow  of  Concrete  in  Spouting  Plants. — It  is  quite  essential  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  spouting  plant  that  concrete  should  be  uniformly  and  continuously 
carried  down  the  chutes.  To  this  end  a  receiving  hopper  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  elevating 
tower,  with  a  man  in  control  of  its  gate.  Upon  this  man  then  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
Bucoeas  of  the  operation.  If  he  permits  a  proper  amount  of  material  to  flow  into  the  chutes, 
they  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  carry  it  freely  providing  they  are  disposed  at  proper  inclina- 
tion. If  he  sees  the  line  becoming  choked,  upon  his  slackening  or  shutting  off  the  delivery 
depends  either  a  speedy  clearing  of  the  line  with  relatively  continuous  operation,  or  shutting 
down  for  an  indefinite  period. 

No  matter  what  type  of  mixing  equipment,  or  what  system  of  distribution  is  adopted, 
there  should  be  kept  in  constatnt  view  the  object  to  be  attained,  namely,  the  economical  pro- 
duction and  placement,  not  merely  of  materials  which  will  fill  form  spaces  with  possible  accept- 
ance, but  rather  of  materials  which  in  forms  will  solidify  and  endure  under  stress,  whatever  the 
nature  of  such  stress  may  be.  Each  yard  of  ix>or  concrete  carelessly  placed  gives  concrete  a 
black  eye.  Each  yard  of  good  concrete  properly  placed  b  testimony  as  to  the  abilities  of  this 
inherently  wonderful  material. 
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COHCRETE  FLOORS  KKD  FLOOR  SURFACES 

1.  The  Coftcrete-flDor  l^blem. — Canpf«t4>  floors  in  modern  rommcrciul  liuildiiigs  irn-  oi 
IH-^-uliar  iraportAnre.  Not  only  is  the  floor  slab  an  inU^ral  part  of  the  stnirtut«,  niakitiR  pon- 
Kihlp  ite  iisefulnesB  by  supporting  applied  loads — such  as  maphinery,  or  storod  icoodi> —  bul  enrh 
floois  must  further  perform  unusual  service  in  wilhstandinf;  HC\-erc  ronrcnttat)^  atrpBsee — »«, 
for  instance,  those  due  to  paasing  trucks  heavily  loaded — and  particularly  must  they  withstand 
at  their  top  surfaces  not  only  the  crushing  above  referred  to,  but.,  in  addition,  a  constant 
and  aevere  abrasion  through  the  impact  of  shoes,  or  the  movement  of  loads,  with  ofU-ntimcH 
attack  from  chemicals  used  in  manufacturing  processes. 

No  part,  therefore,  either  of  aggregates  or  of  the  cement  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded, 
may  give  way  without  "dusting,"  or  progressive  destruction,  of  the  floor  to  greater  or  loss 
degree,  causing  not  only  annoyance  and  inconvenience,  but  possibly  more  serious  consequcncCH 
hy  reason  of  the  released  particles  being  carried  into  machinery  and  manufactured  products. 
TlteBe  particles  are  abrasive,  gritty,  and  may  be  chemically  Injurious.  I'he  problem  of  satin- 
factory  concrete-floor  surfaces  becomes,  therefore,  essentinlly  the  problem  of  producing  a 
concrete  1,1]  of  a  strength  requisite  to  resist  compression  and  shear  due  to  floor  loads;  and  (2)  of 
BufGctent  top-surface  resistance  to  withstand  the  mechanical  attack  of  normal  service.  Chem- 
ical attack  must  be  provided  for  by  special  supplementary  treat- 
ment with  a  resisting  paint  or  varnish. 

He  requisite  first  named  is  met  with  relative  ease.  E>en- 
sity  and  strength  through  use  of  proper  aggi«gate8  and  good 
cement,  thoroughly  mixed,  without  excess  water,  and  carefully 
placed  are  the  procedures  to  be  followed  (sec  chapters  on  "  Aggre- 
gata"  and  "Water"  in  Beet.  1  and  on  "Mixing,  Transporting, 
and  naeing  Concret«"  in  Sect.  2).  Porous  floor  slabs,  such  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1  do  not  make  either  for  strength  or  for  any  of 
the  qualities  desired  in  good  concrete. 

The  requisite  second  named — that  of  producing  a  resisting 
top  surface  is  more  difficult  to  meet  with  full  satisfaction.     If  the  Tia.     1  — Itauih      Uvtmr 

surface  of  concrete  floors  (or  of  concrete  roads  or  sidewalks)  could  J^^S^a  ii^™) """  '''''■  '""' 
be  natural  stone  of  proper  quality  molded  with  the  same  ease  as 

is  concrete  and  made  Integral  both  as  a  monolith  and  by  tying  with  steel  to  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  dusting,  wear,  or  struc- 
tual  fimctioning.  Yet  the  aggregate  employed  in  concrete  is  natural  stone  in  fragments. 
Since  reinforeing  steel  does  not  affect  wearing  qualities  at  the  surface,  (he  difficulty  must, 
therefore,  lie  either  in  the  choice  of  the  natural  materials,  in  the  proportion  of  those  matttrials 
eipoaed  as  resistants  to  abrasion,  or  elKe  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ccmcMiting  material 
holding  them  vise-like  against  the  abrading  forces. 

The  ideal  in  artificial  stone  floors  is  the  tcrazzo  floor  in  which  an  even  surface  (W6%  or 
more  of  which  is  natural  stone  with  5%  or  less  of  cementing  material)  is  prcaent^il  to  wear. 
Grinding  concrete  floora  is  necessarily  expensive,  but  removing  a  surface  layer  by  such  means 
205 
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prodncee  &  superior  result  tttat  is  found  to  jiutSy  the  Mvt.  The  litiiifii  iir  of  ^tam  f at-tT. 
bigetber  with  what  is  knom  of  the  general  top-surface  thvmetet  of  courreteE.  hsds  to  "lii- 
coatlusion,  which  is  fully  borne  out.  that  in  the  eztmne  top  ]ani>  td  a  tuueiHe  floor  it  ti'  '- 
found  much  of  whatever  difficulty  is  experienced. 

1.  "Ducting  of  Concrete  Floon. — Research  faAaBhowntlut"daMiBg"'floanaMeaBcr<-i^-r 

which  are  at  least  locally  poor,  such  local  weftkneae  (ntost  evident  in  tbe  top  mu    bciag  dtcnrr. 

typically  in  Fig.  2,  whemn  the  sand  grains  are  seen  to  be  uncertainly  held  in  a  looae  aatd  ckeI:  ' 

abraded  matrix  of  what  appears  to  be  of  tbe  nature  of  effltHcacoiee.     AD  dosting-Aoair  iniif»cws. 

however,  are  not  identical  with  tbe  one  shown,  nor  are  the  causes  of  dnsluif;  BBccaeanlT  \ti' 

same.     Nevertheless,  tbe  process  of  progress  of  progreiEive  destruction  or  "AosSmi^"  k  nmc-L 

the  same  in  most  ca^es  and  is  largely  due  to  a  loose  conditiiMi  of  tbe  cenwnl  binds'  wfaid  pRrmnf 

the  resistant  sand  grains  to  fall  out,  exposing  fresh  surfaces  of  scrft.  hydiated  o^boiI  1o  aianciaii 

with  repetition  of  the  process  until  remedies  are  applied,  or  until  resistant  strata  at  irregnKr 

depths  below  the  surface  are  reacfaed.     Tbrae  adiortc  aiv  Siiir- 

menled  at  times  by  chemical  action,  atha'  from  luuitliui.  or  fron. 

other  atmospheric  or  fiuid  agencies. 

S.  Malring  Good  Coocretc  FkMcs  and  Fbor  **— '"t^ — A 
good  concrete  Boor  is  easentiaUy  a  good  concrete.  Tbe  primlnlet. 
of  ma  king  good  concrete — the  right  materials  and  the  rii^i  pmfKir- 
tions  of  same,  including  water;  thorou^  mixing;  carnal  placing 
careful  curing — epitomise  tbe  rn«kit.g  of  good  floors. 

To  these  axiomatie  and  seU-evidest  gowiml  prineipkc  Atnii^ 
be  added  the  following: 

1.  Whenever  possible,  rwit(9  coat  nod  buEtogHber-    Bxkiit 
Fio.  z— DiBtiu  nrfm  □(   IB  uot  possible  OT  advisable,  remove  t<^  surface  of  base  to  a  drptL 
«««.    floor.    C^inified    ">  of  at  least  H  ««»-     Then,  before  placing  t<^  coat,  iw^Mi  tbe  haae 
surface  well  and  wash  clean,  using  hose  or  bradies.     This  paT>- 
cedure  is  necessary  to  procure  a  proper  bond  between  top  coat  and  base. 
2.  Use  coarse,  rather  than  too  fine  material  in  the  top  coal.' 
4.  SpedaJ  Snrface  Finishes. 

4a.  Surface  Grinding. — "Granolithic"  is  a  term  aj^ilied  alike  to  wmurw 
floore  having  cement  and  sand  finish,  and  to  those  having  a  surface  layer  of  cradied  gntiiTr. 
or  other  hard,  enduring  rock  bonded  with  cement.  As  above  not^d,  a  desirable  fmA  i-r> 
such  floors,  a  finish  that  gives  a  pleasing  appearance  and  removes  much  of  any  tcadatcy  ihcrr 
may  be  to  dusting  or  surface  disintegration  of  any  kind,  may  be  prodund  by  surface  giiDdiitf> 
when  the  concrete  is  from  4  to  7  days  old  by  means  ai  a  machine  similar  to  that  empkiytid  in 
grinding  terszio  floors.  Such  grinding  removes  any  laitance  or  loose  material  fram  tbe  sartaer.. 
produces  a  smooth  though  not  polished  surface  and,  by  selection  of  agxregates  befbtc  tayin^ 
with  special  reference  to  color,  gives  an  unusually  pleasing  effect. 

4h.  Integral  Pigments. — Pigments  of  one  coloratioa  or  another,  dMOKaUr 
inert  toward  concrete,  can  be  had  lA  a  number  of  dealers.  Loasmuch  as  surface  color  ooly  n 
desired,  it  is  advantageous  to  apply  them  only  in  a  relativriy-thin  mortar  Uycr  M  tbe  lop 
surface.  This  layer  should  be  truly  integrmi  with  the  layers  below,  ebe  it  will  scale  oC.  It 
nhould  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coloring  value  in  concrete  of  any  inlcgial  pigmmt 
will  be  affected  strongly  by  the  color  of  Portland  cement,  which  n  itself  a  pigment,  white  vhm 
hydrated,  gray-green  nhcn  unhydrated.  According,  therefore,  to  tbe  color  added,  tbe  (4ect 
of  pigment  in  concrete  will  be  more  or  less  intense  according  to  its  percentage  preseat*  a.< 
related  to  the  percentage  of  cement  in  tbe  mixture  and  to  the  degree  of  hydratiou  of  tbe  lattet. 
The  color  of  aggr^ates  may  also  affect  tbe  result.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  ii- 
tempting  to  secure  a  given  intensity  of  final  color,  not  to  use  pigments  in  such  quantity  aa  to  he 
detrimental  to  the  concrete.    Small  trial  batches  will  aid  in  securing  tbe  effect  desired. 

1  Be*  L  C  W»Mx:  fm"'   A  SMB.,  1«H.  p.  KM. 
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4c.  Finish  Produced  by  Removal  of  Water  From  Surface. — A  process  of  finishing 
floors  said  to  give  excellent  results  is  the  abstraction  of  excess  surface  water  through  absorption 
V>y  ^Ty  cement  laid  on  webbing  over  the  soft  floor.  ^  This  method  should  be  advantageous 
in  maxiy  instances,  particularly  where  excess  water  is  used.     The  process  is  proprietary. 

Ad,  Integral  Hardeners  and  Surface  Compounds. — A  number  of  compounds 
a. re  ozi  the  market  designed  to  be  incorporated  with  the  surface  to  make  it  resistant.    One  of 
these   is  carbide  of  silicon  (carborundum)  under  one  name  or  another.     This  material  unques- 
tionably has  great  abrasive  resistance  and  if  properly  held  in  place  by  cement  should  produce 
a  surface  capable  of  withstanding  severe  traffic.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  expect  better 
conditions  of  manufacture  attending  its  use  than  would  obtain  where  it  is  omitted;  and  as 
good  quartz  sand  or  crushed  durable  rock  properly  bedded  in  cement  is  capable  of  supplying 
xnost  needs;  and  inasmuch  as  the  sparkling,  glistening  effect  incident  to  the  use  of  carborundum 
is  often  objectionable,  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it  should  be  carefully  looked  into 
before  it  is  employed. 

Common  iron,  powdered,  is  extensively  marketed  as  a  surface  hardener  for  concrete  floors. 

A  variety  of  claims,  many  of  them  conflicting,  a:e  advanced  by  its  advocates.     Some  assert 

that  the  iron  oxidizes  (rusts)  with  expansive  filling  of  pores  and  prevention  of  further  moisture 

penetration.     Soil-ammoniac  may  even  be  added  to  promote  this  rusting.     Others  claim  no 

rusting  with  the  virtue  residing  in  the  superior  hardness  of  such  iron  as  remains  at  the  surface. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  the  average  iron  in  contact  with  moist  air  will  rust.     This 

produces  a  characteristic  red  stain  of  rust  in  the  concrete,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  as  an  incident  to 

mixing  or  placing,  this  iron  rust  can  be  so  directed,  distributed,  and  placed  as  to  constitute 

a  reliable  pore  filler;  and  it  is  further  more  likely  to  be  an  attractor  of  moisture  than  a  preventive 

of  moisture  penetration,  since  rust  (Fe208-X  H2O)  is  deliquescent.     Further,  iron  is  so  inferior 

in  hardness  to  common  quartz  sand  as  to  make  the  ratio  of  comparison  about  230  (for  quartz) 

to  18   (for  iron),*  so  that  with  equally  satisfactory  embedment  in  cement,  iron  should  prove 

inferior  to  ordinary  sand.     In  addition,  factory  grease  is  often  not  removed  from  the  iron,  so 

that  attachment  of  cement  is  hindered,  if  not  inhibited. 

There  is  no  top  coat  superior  in  all-around  qualities  to  good  quartz  sand  of  proper  size  and 
grading,  nor  is  there  any  additive  at  present  known  qualified  per  se  to  overcome  initial  deficien- 
cies resulting  from  faulty  manufacture  or  inferior  materials. 

5.  Causes  of  Common  Defects  in  Concrete  Floors. — A  statement  of  defects  commonly 
found  in  concrete  floors  and  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them  is  conversely  an  aid  to  the  pro- 
duction of  floors  of  proper  endurance.  Avoidance  of  wrong  practices  is  the  surest  guaranty 
of  success.     Such  a  listing  of  the  causes  of  defects,  therefore,  follows: 

(a)  Poor  Cement. — This  cause  is  infrequent.  It  is  true  that  defective  Portland  cements 
are  occasionally  manufactured  and  that  they  are  marketed,  but  misuse  of  cement  is  more 
frequent  than  deficiencies  in  the  cement  itself.  Other  causes  should  be  sought  and  eliminated 
before  blame  is  attached  to  the  cement. 

(6)  Poor  QtuilUy  of  Sand. — This  cause  is  relatively  frequent.  Sands,  as  before  noted, 
are  derived  from  the  breakdown  of  natural  rocks;  and  in  most  sand  deposits  the  grains  have 
existed  for  millions  of  years,  so  that  their  inherent  quality  and  endurance  is  vouched  for,  but 
decomposing  cementing  materials,  such  as  clay  (uniting  very  small  mineral  particles  to  form  the 
larger  grains),  or  organic  matter,  or  dirt,  or  other  impurities,  may  render  the  best  sand  unfit 
for  use  in  concrete.     Be  sure  of  the  quality  of  sand  before  laying  the  floor  (see  Art.  30,  Sect.  1). 

(c)  Poor  Grading  of  Sand. — This  cause  is  relatively  frequent.  It  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  sand  in  a  given  volume  will  be  obtained  when  the 
particles  are  so  graded  in  size  that  smaller  grains  will  lie  between  the  spaces  of  larger  grains, 
progressively  down  the  scale  of  sizes.  Likewise,  the  least  quantity  of  sand  in  a  given  volume  will 
be  had  when  all  the  grains  are  of  one  uniform  size.    This  truth  is  sometimes  stated  by  saying 

^8ee  P.  M.  Bruner:  Proc.  Am.  Con.  Inst.,  1015. 
'  Scleroecope  scale. 
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that  '^ minimum  voids"  of  ^'  maximum  density  "  is  obtained  with  graded  sizes  of  grains;  and  that 
'^ maximum  voids"  or  "minimum  density"  is  obtained  when  the  grains  are  all  of  one  sixe. 
Sand  for  concrete  floors  and  particularly  for  the  top  coat  should,  therefore,  be  graded  in  size 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  "maximum  density"  with  maximum  quantity  of  enduring  silicious 
material  of  proper  grain  size  at  the  surface.  Be  sure  of  the  grading  of  sand  before  laying  the 
floor. 

(d)  Dirty  Water. — ^The  occurrence  of  defects  due  to  the  use  of  dirty  water  is  relatively 
infrequent.  Dirty  water  is  not  merely  water  that  carries  fine  silty  matter  in  suspension,  but 
more  particularly  contaminated  water,  carrying  organic  matter,  such  as  stable  or  barnyard 
drainage.  Organic  matter  of  this  kind  is  very  injurious  to  concrete  and  may  even  cause  failure 
to  set,  or  total  disintegration.     Use  only  water  of  unquestionable  cleanness. 

(e)  Too  Much  Water. — The  use  of  too  much  water  is  of  general  occurrence.  With  excess 
water  in  a  mix,  the  fine  particles  of  stone,  and  the  fine  particles  of  sand,  and  the  finest  particles 
of  floor  cement  separate  and  rise,  forming  a  thick  scum  at  the  top  of  the  slab.  This  is  where 
the  slab  should  be  most  enduring,  but  if  too  much  water  is  used,  a  material  having  about  the 
resistance  and  character  of  chalk  is  substituted  for  the  enduring  materials  desired.  Avoid 
excess  waJter.     Use  thorough  mixing  to  obtain  the  plasticity  desired. 

(J)  Wrong  Proportions  of  Materials. — Arbitrary  proportions  in  concrete  making  have  little 
except  careless  convenience  to  recommend  them.  Through  lack  of  understanding  and  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  proper  proportioning,  they  have  remained  in  practice.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  sand  and  each  gravel  has  properties  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
that  the  proportions  in  which  they  should  be  used  in  combination  with  cement  and  water 
apply  to  them  only,  so  that  such  proportions  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  use  of  other 
sands  or  gravels.  Proportion  the  materials  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  density  (see  chapter  on  "  Ag- 
gregates" in  Sect.  1  and  on  "Proportioning  Concrete"  in  Sect.  2). 

(g)  Insufficient  Mixing. — One  of  the  reasons  that  excess  water  is  so  commonly  used  in  con- 
crete is  that  it  renders  mixing  easy.  The  desire  for  ease  and  rapidity  of  working  tends  to  carry 
the  speeding-up  process  beyond  allowable  limits  so  that  insuflicient  mixing  is  more  often  in- 
dulged in  than  is  realized.  Whether  the  mixture  is  sloppy^  pltistiCf  or  dry,  mix  it  not  less  than  1 
min,  in  a  batch  machine,  or  an  equiwilent  amount  if  other  form  of  mixing  is  employed, 

(h)  Too  Much  Tamping. — Concrete  may  be  tamped  too  much.  With  a  medium  wet  con- 
crete or  concrete  of  plastic  consistency,  tamping  to  a  certain  degree  is  desirable  to  compact  the 
mass.  But  tamping  to  more  than  the  required  degree  brings  unfortunate  results.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  sand  and  stone  and  cement  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  concrete  are  non-coherent 
and  that  by  the  agitation  of  tamping,  heavier  materials  sink  and  lighter  materials  rise.  This 
causes  separation  or  "segregation,"  of  necessity  putting  fine,  chalky  materials,  not  adapted 
to  resist  abrasion,  at  the  wearing  surface.     DonH  flood  the  surface  by  tamping. 

(«)  Too  LitUe  Tamping. — It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  concrete  floor  is  deposited  in  such 
haste  and  with  so  little  care  that  it  does  not  compact;  and  particularly,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
joggled  to  remove  air  from  the  mass.  In  all  mixing  operations,  air  is  stirred  into  the  plastic 
mass,  much  as  it  might  be  into  a  stiff  batter;  and  if  such  air  is  not  removed  in  placing,  a  honey- 
combed structure  will  result.  Further,  the  tendency  of  entrapped  air  is  to  concentrate  at  or 
near  the  upper,  or  wearing  surface,  so  that  when  the  cement  has  set,  it  will  be  molded  as  bubbles 
in  the  mass.  Needless  to  say,  such  bubbles  are  holes  in  the  concrete;  and  holes  offer  very  poor 
resistance  both  to  stress  and  to  abrasion.  Tamp  enough  to  compact  the  concrete,  buX  noi  enough 
to  flood  ii. 

(J)  Too  Much  Troweling. — After  a  concrete  floor  form  is  fiUed  and  screeded,  the  surface 
is  rough  and  irregular.  When  the  slab  has  taken  its  initial  set,  the  finisher  rubs  or  floats  the 
surface  to  an  even  finish  with  a  steel  or  wooden  trowel.  This  process  brings  considerable  water 
to  the  surface,  acting  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  tamping  operation  before  referred  to,  so 
that  the  very  fln«  particles  of  cement  »nd  s^nd  will  rise  to  the  surface.  Dan*t  flood  the  surface 
fm  loo  much  IrovfUng, 
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(A;)   Use  of  Cement  as  a  Surface  Dryer, — It  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  particularly  when 

very  ^ret  concrete  is  used  and  it  is  desired  to  hasten  finishing  operations,  that  dry  cement  is 

sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  partially  set  mass,  and  worked  smooth  with  a  trowel  or  float. 

In.  this  case,  the  liquid  it  is  sought  to  absorb  is  a  strong  solution  brought  up  from  the  body  of  the 

sla.b ;  and  to  this  solution  the  new  cement  further  contributes  like  substances.     This  results 

in  a  deposit  of  fine  silicious  material  from  the  sand  and  hydrolized  cement  a  little  below  the  finish 

with  a  skin  of  nearly  pure  cement  directly  at  the  surface.     Necessarily,  therefore,  the  body  of 

the  concrete  slab  and  this  thin  veneer  of  neat  cement  at  the  surface  are  separated  by  a  loose, 

non-adhering  laitance  film,  so  that  scaling  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  size  soon  results  and  will 

continue  indefinitely  until  loose  portions  are  entirely  removed.     Use  less  waief  in  mixing  and 

avoid  ctddxng  cement  as  a  dryer  either  neat  or  mixed  with  sand, 

(0   Use  of  Reiempered  Concrete. — ^The  setting  of  Portland  cement  takes  place  in  two  stages: 

(1)  a  gradual  stiffening,  known  as  initial  set;  and  (2)  an  attainment  of  rigidity,  with  later  slow 

hardening  with  passage  of  time.     If  the  concrete  for  a  floor  has  been  mixed  for  some  time,  it 

may   have  taken  its  initial  set.     Adding  more  water  and  reworking  renders  the  mass  again 

plastic,  so  that  it  can  be  deposited  much  as  might  freshly  mixed  concrete.     A  certain  valuable 

property,  however,  has  become  lost  by  this  retempering,  or  rewetting,  inasmuch  as  among 

other  actions  interlacing  crystallization  had  already  begun,  and  by  rewetting  and  remixing, 

these  crystals  have  been  damaged  and  their  reticulation  destroyed.    Such  a  floor,  therefore, 

will  be  of  inferior  strength  and  density  and  possibly  crumbly.    Avoid  losing  concrete  which  has 

taken  its  initial  set, 

(m)  Loosening  of  Top  Coat  from  Base, — Where  floors  are  deposited  in  two  layers  and  par- 
ticularly where  the  under  floor  as  deposited  is  overwet,  the  upper  layer  (top  coat)  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  base  by  a  scum  of  laitance  deposited  at  the  top  surface  of  the  under  portion 
previous  to  setting.  If  the  top  coat  in  such  floors  is  of  good  quality  and  sufficiently  thick,  it 
may  stand  ordinary  shocks  and  wear,  but  if  it  is  thin,  or  is  subjected  to  sufficiently  intense 
stress,  it  will  become  loosened  and  at  best  be  unpleasant  in  use,  giving  a  hollow  sound  when 
struck,  or  walked  over,  or  in  extreme  cases,  will  become  shattered  and  -crumble  into  pieces  of 
greater  or  less  size.  Cast  top  coat  and  base  at  one  operation  wherever  possible;  and  in  other 
cases,  remove  surface  of  base  to  a  depth  of  H  in.  or  more  and  wash  thoroughly,  bonding  to 
top  coat  with  layer  of  rich  cement  grout.  Do  not  permit  this  latter  to  dry  out  or  set  before 
top  coat  is  applied. 

(n)  Placing  Concrete  in  Freezing  Weather  without  Protection, — Contact  between  Portland 
cement  and  water  results  in  a  chemical  reaction.     As  is  well  known,  the  speed  of  a  chemical 
reaction  is  a  function  of  the  temperature.     Below  60°F.  this  reaction  is  very  slow,  and  so  long 
as  this  temperature  persists,  there  is  comparatively  slight  formation  of  the  binding  or  cement- 
ing substance,  though  it  may  be  formed  later,  after  the  temperature  has  risen.     Furthermore, 
when  water  freezes  it  expands  with  a  force  of  approximately  300  tons  per  sq.  in.  with  a  volume- 
tric increase  of  8%,  so  that  in  frozen  concrete  there  is  a  general  disruption  and  dispersion 
of  components,  possibly  during  the  setting  process,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  concrete 
floors,  due  to  lack  of  hydrostatic  head,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  become  again  fully  consolidated, 
regardless  of  how  fully  the  cement  may  later  react  with  water.     Concrete  floors  which  have  been 
frozen,  therefore,  are  weak  and  scaly.     Use  heated  aggregates,  heated  waXer,  and  proper  protection 
when  concreting  in  freezing  weather.    Avoid  the  use  of  salt.     Its  advantages  are  not  commensu- 
rate with  its  disadvantages. 

6.  Remedial  Measures. — Obviously,  the  best  remedial  measures,  so  far  as  the  generality 
of  concrete  floors  is  concerned,  are  the  avoidance  of  improper  procedures  and  the  tmceasingly 
careful  institution  of  proper  ones.  The  foregoing  list  of  the  causes  of  defects  is,  therefore,  a  list 
of  remedial  measures,  so  far  as  floors  yet  to  be  laid  are  concerned.  Where,  however,  recognized 
defects  exist  in  floors  in  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  effect  their  repair. 

6a.  Retopping. — Where  head  room  and  goods  or  machinery  in  place  will  permit, 
removal  of  existing  top  down  to  sound  concrete,  with  thorough  chipping,  roughening  and 
14 
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cleanBtng  of  the  exposed  surface  and  the  careful  laying  of  a  new  top  of  proper  quality  is  sor 
times  the  most  advisable  and  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  procedure.  Details  of  bonding  top  c< 
\ti  base  have  been  previously  given. 

6b.  Chemical  Hardeners. — Sodium  or  magnesium  fluosilic&te  is  maHceted  unt 
various  trade  names  as  a  liquid  hardener.  A  pronounced  change  is  to^M  noted  in  the  appei 
ance  of  concrete  so  treated  with  a  greater  or  less  hardening  of  the  surface  and  correspondi 
resistance  to  abrasion,  according  to  the  initial  condition  of  the  concrete.  The  use  of  fluosi 
cates,  oriRinally  marketed  as  "fluates"  has  been  known  for  many  years,  with  a  comparative 
recent  revival  through  aggressive  selling  campaigns  since  the  extension  of  uses  for  concre 
buildings,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  defective  floors. 

Ar.  Use  of  Oils. — Linseed  oil,  both  boiled  and  raw,  with  and  without  additior 
and  adulterants  has  been  tried  as  a  binder  for  dusting  concrete  floors,  but  has  not  proven  adt 
quate  for  all  uses.  Its  value  may  be  gaged  by  the  resistive  and  retentive  values  that  bd  oxidize' 
film  of  a  like  oil  might  be  expected  to  possess  when  subjected  to  the  same  traffic  or  other  condi 
tions  which  gave  rise  to  the  original  complaint. 

China-wood  oil,  sometimes  called  Chinese  wood-oil,  or  Tung  oil,  either  alone  or  in  com 
bination  with  linseed  or  other  oils  or  resins  has  proven  somewhat  more  effective  than  plaic 
Unseed.  It  is  today  in  extensive  use  a^ 
a  basis  for  various  concrete  floor,  wall, 
and  water-resisting  paints  and  in  proper 
combinations  is  very  effective.  But  ex- 
cellent as  are  the  properties  of  this  oil 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  effective  remedy 
for  all  dusting  floors.  The  conditions 
attendant  on  each  individual  case 
should  be  minutely  studied  and  the 
chances  of  success  estimated,  rather 
than  attempting  the  haphazard  appli- 
I  cation  of  any  palliative,  proprietary  or 
public,  on  the  chance  that  the  result 
desired  will  be  secured. 
Fio.  8.— Paint  film  on  i!on<:rc(e  floor.    (Miiaiu(i*d  20  diuni.)  Sd.  Floor  Coatings  and 

Paints. — It  is  oftentimes  desirable  for 
reasons  of  sanitation  or  of  appearance,  on  good  as  well  as  on  dusting  floore,  to  use  a  surface 
coat  of  paint.  A  number  of  excellent  floor  paints  are  on  the  market  which  can  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  the  surface  obtained  being  hard  and  sufficiently  resistant  to  abrasion  for 
most  purposes  and  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  water  almost  perfectly.  Ilie  man- 
ner in  which  such  a  floor  paint  penetrates  into  the  body  of  the  concret«,  leaving  a  hard  re- 
sistant film  at  the  top,  is  shown  in  the  micrc^raph  of  Fig.  3. 


CONCRETE  SIDEWALKS 

7.  Structural  Functions. — Concrete  floors  and  concrete  sidewalks  have  similarity  of  func- 
tioning as  abrasion  and  impact-resisting  surfaces  and  dissimilarity  of  functioning  in  that  side- 
walks have  solid  bedding  and  low  concentrated  load  and  are  rarely  called  upon  to  act  as  beams. 
There  is  further  dissimilarity  in  that  the  perfection  of  surface  of  a  concrete  floor  is  not  required 
of  the  concrete  sidewalk,  since  the  latter  is  in  the  open  where  slight  surface  disintegratioos  do 
no  harm  and  are  not  noticeable. 

8.  Essential  Qualities. — The  aame  general  conditions  governing  the  manufactureof  concrete 
floors  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  concrete  sidewalks  since  their  requisites  are  held  in  common. 
A  concrete  sidewalk  is  also  subject  to  the  same  character  of  disintegrations  as  is  a  concrete 
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ture  greatly  prolongs  the  period  of  plasticity,  leaving  water  uncombined  and  free  to  form 
disrupting  ice. 

Even  with  heated  aggregates,  therefore,  and  later  surface  protection,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  be  sure  that  minute  local  disruptions  (Fig.  4)  due  to  frost  have  not  made  the  con- 
crete, particularly  at  the  top,  ready  for  further  disintegrations,  either  through  attrition  or  by 
other  actions.     The  best  and  safest  plan  is  not  to  lay  concrete  sidewalks  in  freesing  weather. 

9/.  Protecting  Sidewalks  in  Hot  Weather. — In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in 
Art.  5  under  "Floors"  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  floating  and  troweling  in  bringing  water  to 
the  surface  and  remembering  further  the  requirements  of  cement  in  regard  to  quantities  of 
water  necessary  for  slow  hydration  and  chemical  interactions,  it  is  readily  to  be  understood 
that  rapid  evaporation  in  hot,  dry  weather  will  cause  hair  cracks,  through  a  too  rapid  removal 
of  water,  leaving  behind  and  directly  at  the  surface  such  of  its  products  aa  may  be  in  solution, 
with  further  weakening  of  the  concrete  through  deprivation  of  the  remaining  cement  of  its 
necessary  reacting  water. 

To  guard  against  such  happenings,  as  soon  as  possible  after  finishing,  the  pavement  should 
be  covered  with  a  moist  protecting  canvas  supported  above  the  surface  by  a  frame,  or  by  a 
layer  of  moist  sand,  either  canvas  or  sand  being  kept  moist  for  several  days.  Only  by  observing 
precautions  such  as  these  can  success  be  obtained. 

9^.  Special  Surface  Finishes. — ^The  same  special  finishes  such  as  carborundum, 
or  iron,  suggested  for  concrete  floors  (Art.  4)  are  advocated  for  concrete  pavements  by  their 
sponsors.  The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  both  uses,  as  does  a  restatement  of  the  fact 
that  no  additive  so  far  brought  out  is  capable  per  se  of  overcoming  defects  in  manufacture  and 
that  none  is  superior  in  all-around  qualities  to  good  clean  quartz  of  proper  grading. 

10.  Vault-light  Pavements. — Basement  areas  under  sidewalks  in  cities  are  a  valuable  asset 
but  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  cheaply  lighted.  This  desirable  end  is  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  a  combination  of  round  or  square  lenses  of  thick  glass  set  in  cement  mortar,  formed 
into  pavement  blocks  of  requisite  size,  reinforced  with  steel  rods  and  supported  on  steel  or 
concrete  girders.  A  template  is  used  in  spacing  the  lenses,  the  mortar  being  troweled  in  place 
as  in  usual  cement  mortar  work.  From  the  standpoint  of  considerations  previously  presented, 
this  type  of  sidewalk  should  and  does  prove  very  isnduring,  by  reason  of  the  large  area  of  resist- 
ant glass  exposed  to  abrasion  and  the  lessened  area  of  cement  mortar,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  cement  {>ortion  as  carefully  proportioned,  mixed,  and  laid,  as  it  would  be  where  the 
entire  wearing  surface  is  of  cement  mortar.  Joints  between  adjacent  blocks  and  adjoining 
constructions  are  sealed  with  a  waterproofing  compound.  Shattered  vault  light  sidewalks 
are  frequently  seen,  this  shattering  being  due  to  the  wheels  of  heavily  laden  hand  trucks,  or  to 
improper  working  or  use  of  the  cement  mortar,  with  later  disintegration  through  frost  or 
other  actions,  with  loosening  of  lenses  and  permitting  of  continued  spalling  of  their  edges 
until  the  light-transmitting  properties  of  the  glass  are  impaired,  or  the  lens  broken  com- 
pletely. These  diflliculties,  however,  do  not  reflect  upon  the  value  of  this  construction 
properly  executed. 

11.  Concrete  Citrtiing. — Concrete  in  curb  and  gutter  construction  has  met  with  much 
favor.  It  proves  generally  excellent  provided  it  is  properiy  underdrained.  Integral  curb  and 
gutter  blocks  are  made  in  lengths  having  definite  cross-joints  but  no  longitudinal  joints,  as  such, 
by  the  action  of  frost  or  vegetation,  would  invite  separation  by  frost  or  by  the  action  of  pene- 
trant vegetation. 

12.  Sommaiy. — Concrete  sidewalks,  no  less  than  other  constructions,  are  structures  of 
concrete;  and  to  be  enduring,  they  must  be  good  concretes.  Furthermore,  they  must  be 
particularly  protected  against  natural  disintegrating  forces,  chief  among  which  is  frost.  This 
requires  good  subdrainage  as  a  prime  requisite;  and  of  almost  equal  importance,  a  dense  struc- 
ture resistant  to  the  penetration  of  water.  To  secure  this,  rigid  observance  of  the  principles 
of  mixing  good  concrete  must  be  insisted  upon.  The  man  with  "20  years'  experience"  may 
only  be  one  who  persisU}  in  the  least  advisable  procedures. 
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CONCRETE  ROADWAYS 

IS.  Structural  Functions. — Concrete  sidewalks  and  concrete  roadway  pavements  are 
simOar  in  that  they  are  impact  and  abrasion-resisting  surfaces  bedded  on  a  continuous  sub- 
base;  and  they  are  dissimilar  in  the  perfection  of  the  surface  required  and  in  the  degree  of 
impact  and  abrasion  which  they  must  sustain. 

14.  Essential  Qualities. — Ck>ncrete  roads,  no  less  than  concrete  floors,  are,  first  of  all, 
concretes,  so  that  their  character  is  governed  by  4he  laws  basically  controlling  the  making  of 
good  concrete.  Particularly  must  provision  be  made  against  disintegration  through  weather- 
ing, through  the  heavy  impact  of  shod  hoofs  and  tires  of  loaded  vehicles,  and  through  the 
landing  action  of  fast  motor  traffic.  The  best  means  for  this  purpose  at  present  known  are: 
(1)  proper  subdrainage;  and  (2)  the  securing  of  high-density  concrete  having  adequate 
cementation  of  adequate  quantities  of  rock  products  in  the  wearing  surface,  through  care  in 
selection  and  proper  proportioning  of  materials;  through  adequate  mixing,  careful  placing,  and 
proper  curing. 

16.  One-course  and  Two-course  Pavements. — The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  towanl 
the  use  of  one-course,  rather  than  two-course  roadway  pavements.  A  certain  roughness  of 
surface  is  very  desirable  to  prevent  slipping;  and  in  a  pavement  with  the  concrete  properly 
proportioned  and  mixed  there  is  a  requisite  amount  of  rock  material  in  the  surface  to  withstand 
abrasion,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  slab  is  monolithic,  without  separation  planes,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  where  one  course  is  laid  upon  another  which  has  already  set.  The  general 
method  of  finish  is,  however,  similar  screeding,  floating,  and  troweling  being  done  in  the  usual 
manner. 

16.  The  Making  of  Concrete  Roadways. 

16a.  Porous  Subbase. — Inasmuch  as  a  concrete  roadway  pavement  should  not 
he  called  upon  to  sustain  beam  stresses,  a  continuous  unyielding  bed  must  be  provided,  else 
cracking  and  unequal  settlements  will  occur.  Such  a  solid  bedment  of  the  concrete  slab  requires 
special  provision  against  upward  heaving  by  frost  action,  which  necessitates  either  a  porous 
subbase  of  a  depth  sufficient  (together  with  side  drains)  to  clear  the  ground  of  water  below 
frost  line,  or  else  one  having  a  sufficiently  yielding  nature  to  permit  local  ground  eruptions 
without  extension  of  the  disturbance  to  the  concrete  slab  above  it,  though  this  latter  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure. 

It  is  regretable  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  feature  of  subdrainage. 
The  majority  of  concrete  roadways  are  placed  directly  on  rolled  ground,  often  without  pretense 
of  drainage  and  in  some  cases,  with  even  a  pronounced  dish  toward  the  center.  To  counteract 
the  effect  of  settlement  or  frost  action  encouraged  by  this  initial  fault,  reinforcement  is  embed- 
ded in  the  slab,  Ho  of  1%  of  steel  being  the  Joint  Conference  recommendation,  but  twice  to 
three  times  that  amount  being  actually  necessary  to  secure  a  modicum  of  assurance.  Concrete 
roadways  should  be  capable  of  enduring  and  rendering  splendid  service  without  reinforcement. 
Actually,  even  the  reinforcement  too  often  proves  inadequate  to  the  unnecessary  task  imposed 
on  it. 

166.  Proportioning  and  Selecting  of  Materials. — Arbitrary  proportions  are 
generally  used  in  pavement  work,  regardless  of  possible  benefits  obtainable  by  better  grading. 
For  one-course  work,  average  specifications  call  for  1:2:3  concrete;  and  for  two-course  work, 
1:2)4 : 5  concrete  in  the  base  with  a  topping  of  1 : 2  mortar,  although  a  concrete,  using  fine  stone 
instead  of  sand  requiring  even  less  cement,  would  be  preferable. 

The  principles  of  proportioning  and  selection  of  materials  for  concrete  roadways  as  laid 
down  by  the  Aggregate  Committee  of  the  1914  National  Conference  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  fine  aggregate,  uae  only  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  free  from  very  fine  particles,  and  which  has  been 
■etiially  tested  by  mechanical  analysis,  and  for  the  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar. 

2.  Use  coarse-grained  sands  or  hard  stone  screenings  with  dust  removed. 
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3.  Use  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  that  is  absolutely  clean. 

4.  For  coarse  aggregate,  use  hard  stone,  such  as  granite,  trap,  gravel,  or  hard  limestone. 

6.  If  bank  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  used,  always  remove  the  sand  or  screenings  and  remix  in  the  proper 
proportions. 

If  local  conditions  prevent  following  any  of  these  rules,  adopt  some  other  material  than  concrete  for  your 
pavement. 

More  detailed  requirements  for  fine  aggregate  are: 

The  sise  of  the  fine  aggregate  shall  be  such  that  the  grains  will  pass  when  dry  a  screen  having  34 -in.  openinjp>. 
In  the  field  a  H-in.  mesh  or  in  some  cases  a  \*i-\n.  mesh  screen  may  be  used  for  this  separation. 

Not  more  than  10%  of  the  grains  below  the  U-in.  sise  shall  pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  to  the  linear  inch, 
and  not  more  than  2  %  shall  pass  a  screen  having  lOD  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  This  is  an  exceptionally  coarae 
sand,  but  eoane  sand  is  a  necessity  for  a  durable  pavement. 

16c.  Joints. — Expansion  joints  must  be  provided  to  prevent  cracking  due  to 
temperature  changes.  These  should  be  provided  at  linear  intervals  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  depend- 
ing upon  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  the  pavement  is  situated.  Joints  should  also  be 
placed  at  changes  in  grade,  and  longitudinally  between  curbs.  The  usual  joint  is  from  y^  to 
^  in.  wide  and  the  National  Conference  recommends  a  preformed  plastic  filler.  A  variety 
of  special  compounds  for  this  purpose  arc  on  the  market  and  also  metal-and^lastic  inserts 
intended  to  reduce  the  surface  exposure  of  joints  to  a  minimum. 
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Fio.  5. — Proper  consistency  of  concrete  for  road  work.* 


16d.  Curing. — Difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  use  of  concrete  pavements 
have  forced  recognition  of  some  usually  neglected  though  well-known  principles  of  concrete 
making.  Among  these  is  protection  of  the  pavement  for  a  period  of  time  against  drying  in 
warm  weather  and  frost  in  cold  weather.  For  the  purpose  first  named,  earth  dams  permitting 
flooding  the  pavement  with  water  have  been  used  with  success;  also  protecting  canvases,  or 
layers  of  sand,  or  earth,  or  sawdust  have  been  used  each  being  kept  moist.  In  the  winter  time 
protection  against  frost  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  hay  or  straw  and  sometimes  manure. 
The  use  of  the  latter,  however,  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  manure  not  only  discolors  the  concrete, 
hut  may  bring  about  dtsintegration  through  penetration  and  decomposition  of  oiganic  acids. 

16e.  Consistency. — Observation  indicates  a  general  tendency  to  mix  pavement 
concretes  too  wet  (see  Fig.  5).  The  proper  consistency  is  plastic,  permitting  compacting  and 
molding,  with  surface  finishing,  but  without  runoff,  or  separation  of  ingredients.  Overwct 
concretes  in  roadway  pavements  cannot  be  expected  to  have  better  qualities  than  the  stme 
character  of  mix  possesses  in  other  types  of  structures. 

1 D.  A.  Absams:  Bulletin  PorClaiMl  Caaient 


SECTION  5 

PROPERTIBS  OF  CXMEin  MORTAR  AND  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

By  Ai>£IS£Rt  p.  Mills  ^ 

STBBNGTH  OF  CEMENT  MORTAR  AND  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

1.  Strength  in  General. — The  strength  of  mortar  and  concrete  made  with  a  given  cement 
is  dependent  primarily  upon:  (1)  the  inherent  strength  of  its  aggregates,  particularly  the  large 
aggregates;  (2)  the  proportion  of  cement  per  unit  of  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete;  (3)  the 
degree  of  compactness  or  density  of  the  mortar  or  concrete;  and  (4)  the  time  afforded  subsequent 
to  final  deposition  in  molds  or  forms. 

(1).  With  a  given  aggr^ate  (sand,  or  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel)  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete strength  will,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  with  increased  proportion  of  cement  in 
the  mixture. 

(2).  With  a  given  proportion  of  cement  in  the  mixture  the  mortar  or  concrete  strength  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  increase  with  increased  density  of  the  mixture. 

(3).  Strength  normally  increases  with  age  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  first  of  these  rules  does  not  apply  in  comparing  mortars  or  concretes  which  have  been 
made  with  different  aggr^ates,  with  different  cements,  with  different  proportions  of  water 
used  in  gaging,  or  with  different  methods  of  mixing  or  placing  the  mixture,  nor  in  comparing 
mortars  or  concretes  which  have  cured  under  different  conditions. 

The  density  of  the  mixture  secured  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  gradation  in  sizes  of 
the  aggregate,  but  may  also  be  affected  by  the  manner  and  extent  of  manipulation  of  the  mate- 
rial in  mixing  and  placing,  and  by  varying  the  proportion  of  water  used  in  gaging. 

The  second  rule  fails  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when  different  cements  are  used,  when  the 
aggregates  possess  a  different  mineral  character  or  are  to  a  differing  degree  contaminated  with 
mineral  or  organic  impurities,  and  may  not  apply  when  methods  or  conditions  of  making, 
placing,  and  curing  of  the  mixture  vary. 

The  third  rule  is  independent  of  most  other  factors  except  that  certain  circumstances 
such  as  the  proportion  of  water  used  in  gaging  and  the  conditions  of  curing  nxay  affect  the  rate 
of  increase  of  strength  with  age.  An  apparent  falling  off  or  retrogression  in  tensile  strength 
after  from  3  to  6  months  is  commonl3'  noted  in  tests  of  neat  cement,  and  less  commonly  in 
tests  of  mortars.  A  less-marked  retrogression  in  compressive  strength  is  also  frequently  ob- 
served in  tests  of  neat  cement,  and  a  sUght  retrogression  in  compressive  strength  of  mortars 
and  concretes  is  not  infrequently  observed  after  long  periods. 

A  number  of  empirical  formulas  have  been  derived  by  various  experimentors  which  attempt 
to  express  a  definite  mathematical  relation  between  strength  of  mortar  and  concrete  and  the 
absolute  volume  of  cement  and  sand,  or  cement,  sand,  and  coarse  aggregate,  in  the  mixture. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  many  factors,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  cannot 
he  taken  into  account  by  such  formulas,  their  application  is  restricted  to  certain  classes  of 
laboratory  investigations  which  do  not  involve  many  of  the  variables  encountered  in  the  use  of 
similar  materials  on  construction  work. 

2.  Laboratory  Tests,  Their  Use  and  Significance. — The  value  of  cement  mortars  and 
concretes  as  structural  materials  depends  primarily  upon  their  mechanical  strength  and  dura- 
it  Pnrfcnor  of  M>t<tri>li.  Cornell  Univenity.    Author,  "Materiak  of  Coutniotion.'* 
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bility  when  hardened.  The  conditions  encountered  in  practical  use,  however,  are  necessarily 
Ko  variable  as  to  exchide  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  standards  based  directly  upon 
practical  experience. 

The  only  established  American  standards  for  mortars  are  those  for  tensile  strength  (see 
Appendix  A).  These  standards  merely  fix  values  of  tensile  strength,  determined  under  labora- 
tory conditions,  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  expected  of  cements  and  sands  found 
satisfactory  in  practical  construction  work,  in  order  that  inferiority  in  any  particular  mortar 
materials  may  be  detected  by  deviation  from  such  standards.  In  other  words,  knowing  that 
good  concrete  or  mortar  sands  will  in  laboratory  tests  show  a  tensile  strength  not  inferior  to 
that  of  standard  sand  mortars,  it  is  assumed  that  any  sand  which  exhibits  like  tensile  properties 
in  the  laboratory  will  not  fail  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  conditions  of  structural  use. 

The  conditions  encountered  by  a  mortar  in  a  structure  are  not  duplicated  in  the  laboratory, 
but  the  laboratory  method  is  so  standardized  that  the  external  conditions  of  the  test  may  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  or  at  a  different  time. 

Two  factors  operate  to  lessen  the  importance  of  laboratory  tests  of  mortars  as  an  indication 
of  suitability  of  the  material  for  construction  uses:  (1)  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
results  of  tensile  tests  and  the  qualities  which  a  mortar  in  a  structure  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  may  properiy  be  considered  open  to  question,  and  (2)  laboratory  tests  of  this  class  of 
material  cannot  be  made  with  any  great  degree  of  precision,  and  the  results  may  be  very 
much  in  error  if  the  work  is  not  performed  under  proper  conditions  by  a  skilled  operator. 

Mortars  are  never  used  structurally  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  tensile  stress,  while  they  are  commonly  used  to  carry  compressive  stress.  From  this 
circumstance  it  may  be  argued  that  a  compressive  test  in  the  laboratory  will  afford  a  more 
direct  indication  of  the  structural  qualities  of  the  material  than  does  the  tensile  test.  The 
compressive  test  is  less  easily  made  than  the  tensile  test,  however,  and  calls  for  more  elaborate, 
more  expensive,  and  less  portable  equipment.  It  is  not  easy  to  establish  the  relationship 
between  laboratory  test  results  and  structural  qualities  of  mortars,  but  the  tensile  test  has  been 
made  so  much  more  generally  than  the  compressive  test,  that  the  average  man  has  no  experience 
by  which  he  may  judge  the  value  of  the  latter,  while  he  has  observed  that  materials  which  pass 
the  tensile  test  infrequently  prove  unsatisfactory  in  a  structure.  Whether  the  compressive 
test  will  fail  any  less  frequently  as  an  indication  of  unsuitability  remains  to  be  conclusively 
shown,  but  the  somewhat  inadequate  data  available  seem  to  point  toward  this  conclusion. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  certain  natural  impurities  in  sands,  as  well  as  certain  classes  of 
material  sometimes  intentionally  added  to  mortars  for  special  purposes  such  as  decreasing 
permeability  or  altering  the  appearance,  reveal  their  injurious  character  to  a  much  more 
marked  extent  in  compressive  tests  than  they  do  in  tensile  tests. 

The  results  of  laboratory  tests  of  mortars  are  affected  by  a  number  of  factors,  not  all 
of  which  are  readily  subject  to  control.  It  is  never  possible  to  determine  precisely  the  relative 
qualities  of  mortar  materials  tested  in  different  laboratories  or  by  different  operators.  The 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  laboratory,  with  respect  to  both  temperature  and  humidity,  is 
one  important  factor  which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  variation,  but  is  so  nevertheless.  The 
most  important  consideration,  however,  is  the  fact  that  very  slight  variations  in  the  detail 
methods  of  manipulation  of  the  materials  in  making  test  specimens  affect  the  test  results  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  a  very  close  check  between  the  results  of  two  different  operators  is 
impossible. 

An  experienced  operator  may  be  able  to  check  his  own  results  within  say  5%,  but  a  second 
equally-experienced  operator  who  can  also  check  his  own  results  thus  closely,  may  not  be  able 
to  check  the  first  man  withm  less  than  16  or  20%.  Each  man  has  developed  invariable  methods 
of  manipulation,  but  the  methods  of  the  two  men  will  never  be  identicaL  This  fact  need  not 
invalidate  comparative  tests,  however,  and  the  results  of  tests  of  standard  mortar  and  mortar 
made  by  the  same  experienced  operator  with  a  commercial  sand  substituted  for  the  standard 
•and  should  be  truly  comparable. 
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Bearing  in  nuad  the  cauadeniians  >bow  dianund.  it  nnr  fae(«ncjnd«<d:  ^r  (hat  hbora- 
tory  tceeptaoBt  te«U  of  mortu-  nmst  not  be  roBsidend  ta  Aow  the  absolutr  stMngUi  vhk-h 
n»y  be  dcTcU^ml  in  »  guarttue.  but  mertjy  to  indk*)^  tbr  tippmamxW  rdalive  vahtr  of  tbr 
proposed  mfttemls  mud  rnktcnak  vrba^'  eahabilny  has  becti  pror«d;  mod  t,2'  that  Uhoratofy 
testa  must  nrver  be  minteted  to  Mn-oraP  vho  hai  not  h*d  s  lat^  (spenence  in  ""t-ing  this 
partk-uUr  kind  of  lest  vitb  the  mdvuiuife  ol  «  fuBr  fqumiMl  iBbontorr.  The  testing  of 
roDcrete  materiak  is  not  the  job  far  a  novice,  and  tb«  avera^  firid  laboratory  i$  not  a  fit  plan- 
to  do  the  wMk. 

S.  Heat,  Mortv,  and  Coacrrtc  Sti^sEth  Ca^^ared. — A  MunpahsoD  of  thr  strniflh  of 
oeinent,  cement  mortar,  and  caocrne  can  raih-  be  made  wbra  the  many  variable  SmetOK  which 
inflnence  the  resolte  of  (est«  l)aTP  been  eliminated  so  far  as  if  practically  paeeihle.  Tbis  mcana 
that  only  tests  made  with  idaitical  matcnalB  imder  the  same  ansfHccs  are  truly  compatablc. 


Ihe  strengths  of  the  cement,  mortar,  and  concrete  mixtures  shown  graphically  by  the  diagrams 
of  Figs.  1  and  2  are  based  upon  one  series  of  tests  made  by  the  Techoologic  Branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  at  the  Structural  Materials  Testing  lAboratories  formerly  located  at  St, 
Louis,  Mo.  The  complete  report  of  these  tests  is  contained  in  BulUtin  344  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  Technologic  Paper  2  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  diagrams  for  neat  cement  and  1:3  standard  sand  mortar  are  averages  of  three  tests 
of  each  mixture  for  each  of  nine  separate  brands  of  cement.  For  the  commercial  sand  mortars 
and  all  of  the  concrete  mixtures,  a  blend  of  these  nine  cements  was  used.  The  diagmms  aver- 
age the  results  of  three  tests  of  each  mortar  and  18  to  21  tests  of  each  concrete.  (The  irregu- 
larities shown  by  the  diagrams  for  the  commercial  sand  mortars  would  doubtless  not  appear 
if  they  represented  the  average  of  a  laiger  number  of  tests.)  The  same  commercial  sand  was 
used  in  the  mortare  and  all  of  the  concretes.  It  is  described  as  Merrimac  River  sand  and  is 
composed  of  flint  grains  having  comparatively  smooth  surfaces.  It  has  a  fairly  well-graded 
composition,  its  void  cont«nt  is  not  particularly  high,  but  it  is  finer  than  is  desirable.  The  four 
coaiae  aggregates  are  typical  well-graded  aggregates  of  the  classes  indicated.  It  should  not 
he  concluded  from  these  tests  that  granite  or  gravel  aggregate  can  be  depended  upon  to  excel 
hmestone  in  all  cases.  Very  alight  differences  in  two  apparently  aimilsr  materials  of  llic  Humo 
class  will  often  make  a  great  difFerencc  in  their  value  as  concrete  uggrcgnto. 
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[Sec. 


It  is  not  intended  that  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  1  and  2  shall  form  a  basis  for  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  relative  strengths  of  various  cement  mixtures,  but  only  to  show  in  a 
general  way  the  results  of  tests  of  typical  materials  in  various  mixtures.  The  value  of  any 
given  material  can  be  determined  only  by  tests  of  its  qualities  regardless  of  the  qualities  other 
materials  of  the  same  type  may  show.  The  more  important  of  the  many  factors  which  affect 
mortar  and  concrete  strength  are  considered  below. 
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FiQ.  2. — ReUtion  between  comprenive  strenKth  of  neat  cement,  cement  mortars,  and  concretes 

(9  brands  of  cement). 


4.  Aggregates  of  Mortar  and  Concrete. — Testing  of  the  cement  used  in  all  important 
concrete  structiires  has  been  common  practice  for  many  years,  but  the  importance  of  the 
quality  of  the  aggregate,  in  its  relation  to  the  quality  of  mortar  and  concrete  of  which  it  forms 
a  constituent,  has  not  yet  come  to  be  adequately  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  engineers, 
architects,  and  contractors.  While  cement  of  good  quality  is  essential  to  the -making  of  good 
concrete,  its  manufacture  has  today  been  standardized  to  such  an  extent  by  exacting  speci- 
fications that  in  the  average  case  it  is  actually  safer  to  assume,  without  tests,  that  the  cement 
is  satisfactory  than  to  assume  that  the  aggregate  materials  most  readily  available  may  properiy 
be  used  without  careful  experimental  determination  of  their  quality. 

The  principal  requisites  for  concrete  aggregates  are  structural  strength  and  durability, 
a  proper  gradation  of  sizes  of  particles,  and  cleanliness  or  freedom  from  deleterious  matter. 

The  unsuitability  of  a  weak,  soft,  or  porous  material  is  quite  obvious,  but  a  well-graded 
limestone  aggregate  may  make  better  concrete  than  a  harder  granite  aggregate  whose  void 
>tent  is  high,  and  a  coating  of  matter  partly  or  wholly  of  organic  origin  upon  the  particles 
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of  the  best-graded  granite  aggregate  obtainable  may  cause  the  concrete  in  which  it  is  used  to 
have  exceptionally  poor  qualities. 

The  physical  testing  of  aggregates  is,  unfortunately,  not  controlled  by  any  generally- 
accepted  specifications,  but  methods  are  at  the  present  time  undergoing  standardization  by  the 
technical  committees  of  the  most  interested  National  engineering  societies.  Some  of  the 
largest  engineering  oiiganizations,  as  well  as  State,  Federal,  and  municipal  public  service 
commiasions,  employing  large  quantities  of  concrete,  make  a  regular  practice  of  subjecting 
all  aggregate  materials  used  to  a  systematic  physical  examination.  The  variability  of  aggregate 
materials  available  in  different  localities,  and  even  of  an  aggregate  from  a  single  source  of 
limited  extent,  magnifies  the  importance  of  tests  not  only  in  choosing  the  most  suitable  aggre* 
gates  from  those  available  for  construction  work  in  any  given  locality,  but  also  in  certifsring 
the  quality  of  all  shipments  of  that  aggregate  to  the  job.  This  entails  a  considerable  expense 
for  the  testing  of  materials  which  possess  a  very  low  intrinsic  value.  It  is  an  expense  which 
may  be  justified,  however,  by  the  direct  benefit  gained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  avail- 
able materials  may  best  be  utilized.  An  unsatisfactory  material  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
washing,  perhaps,  or  by  screening  and  readmixture  of  the  different  grades  in  different  propor- 
tions, or  the  judicious  mixture  of  two  available  materials  may  be  found  to  yield  a  material 
greatly  superior  to  either  one  alone. 

It  is  very  desirable,  also,  that  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  of  cement  and  fine  and 
coarse  aggregate  be  not  rigidly  specified,  but  only  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  result- 
ing concrete  shall  be  up  to  a  fixed  standard  of  strength  or,  in  some  cases,  density  or  im- 
permeability. This  will  often  mean  that  when  the  local  materials  are  inferior,  a  concrete  of 
the  required  quality  may  be  attained  either  by  using  the  local  materials  in  a  rather  rich 
mixture,  or  by  importing  better  aggregate  from  a  distance,  using  a  leaner  mixture.  Thus 
the  relative  costs  of  the  additional  cement  used  with  the  local  materials,  or  the  freight  charges 
on  imported  aggregate  will  be  the  factor  which  deteimines  the  choice. 

For  tests,  specifications,  and  properties  of  aggregates,  see  chapter  on  "Aggregates''  in 
Sect.  1. 

5.  Effect  of  Mineral  Character  of  Aggregates. — The  structural  strength  and  durability 
of  concrete  aggregates  is  dependent  upon  the  mineral  character  of  the  rock  from  which  it  is 
derived.  In  the  case  of  coarse  aggregate  of  artificially  crushed  stone,  the  original  qualities  of 
the  rock  have  obviously  not  been  altered.  When  the  rock  has  been  broken  down  into  gravel 
or  sand  through  the  operation  of  natural  agencies,  the  structural  qualities  of  the  individual 
particles  of  the  material  will  still  be  identical  with  those  of  the  parent  rock  except  for  possible 
changes  effected  by  chemical  agencies. 

The  principal  classes  of  rocks  from  which  concrete  aggregates  are  derived  are  granites, 
trap-rocks,  limestones,  and  sandstones.  Granite  is  an  igneous  Vock  of  variable  structure 
and  texture,  whose  principal  mineral  constituents  are  quartz  and  feldspar  with  varying 
amounts  of  mica,  hornblende,  etc.  The  structural  qualities  of  granites  vary  greatly  but 
granites  as  a  class  rank  among  the  hardest,  strongest  and  most  durable  stones.  The  term 
trap-rode  is  commonly  used  to  include  basalt,  diabase,  and  a  number  of  other  igneous  rocks 
possessing  similar  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  principal  mineral  constituents 
of  most  of  these  rocks  are  pyroxene  and  feldspar.  They  are  commonly  rather  fine-grained, 
hard,  tough,  and  durable.  lAmestones  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  calcite,  or  carbonate  of 
lime  together  with  the  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  dolomite,  as  the  essential 
constituent.  Sand  and  clay  are  common  impurities  and  some  varieties  contain  large 
amounts  of  shells  and  other  fossils.  Limestones  vary  greatly  in  structure,  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability.  Some  of  the  limestones  are  superior  in  structural  qualities  to  some 
of  the  granites,  but  the  average  limestone  is  inferior  to  the  average  granite  or  the  average 
trap-rock  as  concrete  aggregate.  Sandstones  consist  of  grains  of  varying  sizes,  chiefly 
quartz,  bound  together  by  silica  or  iron  oxide  or,  less  frequently,  by  lime  carbonate  or 
clay.     The  structural  qualities,  strength,  hardness,   and  durability   of  sandstones    vary 
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greatly  according  to  the  texture,  and  the  class  of  the  binder.  A  siticious  binder  exceb 
my  other  in  all  respects;  an  iron  oxide  binder  is  usually,  though  not  slwaya,  superior  to 
one  of  lime  carbonate;  and  sandstones  having  a  clay  binder  &re  in  all  respects  least  valuable 
as  concrete  aggregate. 

Fig.  3,  which  is  based  upon  tests  made  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  ^Ttek.  Paper  58), 
shows  the  great  variability  in  strength  exhibited  by  concretes  made  with  different  clawee  of 
coarse  aggregate  aud  with  different  aggregates  of  the  same  general  class.  The  proportions 
were  1 :2  :4  in  all  cases,  and  the  same  cement,  a  blend  of  nine  standard  brands  of  Portland 
cement,  was  used  throughout.  Two  river  sands  of  similar  character  and  somewhat  similar 
granular  analysis  were  used  in  making  the  specimens  of  each  coarse  aggregate.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  granite  concretes  which  included  only  four  different  aggregates, 
the  range  in  strength  of  concretes  with  different  aggregates  of  the  same  class  is  often  more  than 
100%  of  the  average  strength. 

All  sands  are  derived  from  rocks  which  have  been  broken  down  or  disint^prated 
through  the  operation  of  purely-physical  agencies,  without  change  of  mineral  identity, 
or  which,  in  addition  to  disintegration,  have  been  more  or  less  decomposed  by  chemical 
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agencies  involving  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  The  principal  disintegrating  agen- 
cies are  temperature  changes,  which  are  operative  because  of  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  component  minerals  and  because  of  frost  action,  and  abrasion  caused 
by  the  flow  of  water,  glacial  action,  or  by  winds.  Chemical  decomposition  is  accom- 
plished through  the  solvent  power  of  water,  facilitated  often  by  the  presence  of  various 
chemically-active  substances,  acids,  etc.,  carried  by  the  water. 

Quarts  is  the  mineral  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  particles  of  most  sands.  Thin 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  harder  constituents  of  rocks  survive  as  sand,  and  quarts  is 
not  only  a  very  common  constituent  of  rocks,  but  is  also  very  hard  and  resists  chemical 
decomposition.  The  fact  that  quarts  is  the  principal  constituent  of  a  sand  does  not 
insure  its  suitability  for  concrete,  however.  Comparatively  small  amounts  of  certain 
minerals  like  mica  or  even  feldspar  or  hornblende,  or  very  small  amounts  of  organic  impuri- 
ties will  render  a  quarts  sand  altogether  unfit  for  use.  Sandstone  is  a  common  source  of 
quarts  sand,  and  the  quality  of  the  sand  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  binder  of 
the  original  rock,  since  the  individual  particles  of  sand  arc  made  up  of  still  smaller  parti- 
cles of  quarts  hound  together  by  silica,  iron  oxide,  lime  carbonate,  or  clay  according  lo 
the  class  of  the   rork.     Sands  are  seldom  derived  from  trap-rock  or  granite  directly, 
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though  sand  beds  may  often  be  largely  made  up  of  the  constituent  minerals  of  tbcn; 
rocka.  Pyroxene  and  horablende  &ra  complex  silicates  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness, 
strength,  and  durability  slightJy  inferior  to  that  of  quarts.  Hornblende  particularly  has 
inferior  weathering  qualities.  Feldspars  are  essentially  silicates  of  alumina  with  potash, 
■oda,  or  lime.  They  are  considerably  less  strong  and  durable  thaii  quarts.  Mica  is  a 
very  objectionable  constituent  of  sands  for  concrete.  It  is  soft,  has  low  strength,  particu- 
lariy  in  shear,  and  its  laminated  structure  promotes  the  percolation  of  water.  Its  surface 
is  also  of  such  a  character  that  the  bond  secured  by  cement  is  very  poor.  Limestones  do 
not  serve  as  a  source  of  concrete  sands  although  calcite  and  dolomite  may  occur  in  sands 
derived  from  sandstones  having  a  calcium  carbonate  binder.  Limestone  screenings  or 
crusher  dust  are  also  sometimes  used  as  fine  aggregate  though  the  concrete  made  there- 
with  is  usually  inferior  in  strength  to  that  made  with  an  average  sand,  and  it  is  also  apt 
to  be,  or  will  in  time  become,  more  permeable,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  calcite  and  dolomite. 

Sand  depoaita  being  rarely  of  a  residual  character,  but  usually  deposited  by  stream  or 
glacial  action,  and  being  also  of  sueh  a  character  that  the  percolation  of  surface  waters 
through  the  beds  is  very  easy, 
the  material  is  often  contami'  , 
naled  by  matter,  much  of  it  ' 
of  organic  origin,  carried  in  [ 
suspension  by  water.  Thus  | 
the  coating  of  the  grains  by  j 
such  substances  as  tannic  acid  i 
is  frequently  encountered.  ^ 
The  effect  of  such  impurities  i 
is  extremely  detrimental  and  1 
the  difliculty  with  which  their  .< 
presence  may  be  detected  in- 
rreaaes  the  importance  of  care-  ~ 
ful  teats  of  concrete  sands. 

S.  Effect  at  9tape  and  Size  * 
of     Afgregate*. — Specifications 

frequently  call  forashaip  sand,  ^„g   in  days 

U..    one    composed    of    rough  Fio.  4»,-E(fKto!.i«of  «dd  upon  l,n.il«,trenBth  1:1  morOr. 

angular   particles,   in   spite   of  (Twu  of  R.  F.  D«vu.) 

the  fact  that  in  many  localities 

river  or  beach  sands  having  somewhat  rounded  particles  are  the  only  ones  obtainable,  and 
have  been  used  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  shape  of  the  particles  is  chiefly  important  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  void  percentage  of  the  material,  and  rough,  irregular  particles  do  not 
romparct  better  than  rounded  particles.  On  tbe  contrary,  rounded  particles  which  afford 
BO  opportunity  for  bridging  will  compact  into  the  densest  mass.  In  some  instances  tbe 
surface  facets  of  angular  particles  may  afford  a  better  adherence  for  cement  than  the 
roctnded  suri'aces  of  water  worn  particles,  but  this  factor  is  leas  influential  than  is 
tbe  density  of  the  mass,  and  mortars  and  concretes  made  with  aggregates  composed  of 
worn,  roonded  particles  are  not  inferior  in  strength  to  those  made  with  "sharp"  aggregate, 
and  very  often  excel  the  latter  in  strength.  The  same  consideratiotks  apply  in  the  cose  of  cnubod 
stone  m.  gravel  as  coarse  aggregate.  Concrete  ol  excellent  quality  or  very  inferior  quality 
may  be  made  with  either  class  of  material,  the  mineral  character  of  the  particles  and  ths 
grwiatioa  td  aiies  being  much  more  influential  factors  than  the  shape  of  the  partit^tes  of 
•ggngate.  Tl»:  leqoiiement  tA  sharpneflB  is  based  upon  all  erroneous  idea  of  the  positive 
advantage  gained;  it  olten  works  hardship,  or  injury,  or  is  unenforcible,  and  should  be 
ofDilted  from  q)eeifications. 

The  |M«vailing  sixe  ot  the  particles  of  aggregates  M  more  important  than  tbe  shape,  but 
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far  1m8  important  than  the  gradatioa  of  eiies  because  o[  the  direct  relation  of  the  latter  to 
denaitjr  and  strength.  A  comparatively  coarse  sand  is  always  preferable  to  fine  sand.  It 
has  8  smaller  surface  to  be  coated  with  cement  per  unit  of  volume  and  therefore  requires 
less  cement  to  produce  a  mortar  of  a  given  strength.  It  is  less  difhcult  to  fill  its  interstices 
with  cement  than  in  the  case  of  fine  sand,  and  a  denser  mass  is  usually  secured  with  the 

same    proportion   of  cement. 
E  A  composition  of  coarse  sand 

*  and  finer  material  which  will 

B  servo  to  fill  the  voids  in  the 

S  coarse    material    will  usually 

■-  excel  either  a   very  coarse  or 

£  a  very   fine    aand    alone   aad 

e  will  lead   to  economy  of  ce- 

t  mcnt.     This    is    particularly 

^  true  when  permeabiUty  is  im- 

'I  portant,  a  mortar  made  with 

(*  a  combination  of  coaree  aad 

fine  sand,  or  one  in  which  the 

'"  "a™  In'Sy.  "°    »"»    "'    l>"'i'l"    •"    ««" 

.  graded   from  coarse   to   fine, 

Fia.  4&. — ElTect  oluK  of  uod  upon  tciuileattencth  1:3  morUi.  .     .        ,  .  .     ,, 

(Twu  of  R.  P.  D»vu.)  bemg  less  permeable  than  one 

made  with  either  excluaively 
coarse  or  exclusively  fine  material. 

■  The  relation  between  size  of  sand  and  tensile  strength  of  mortar  is  shown  by  Figs,  ia, 
46,  and  4c  for  1:1,1: 2,  and  1 : 3  mortars,  respectitrely.  These  diagrams  are  based  upon 
tests  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  by  R.  P. 
Davis  ("  Materials  of  Constnio 
tion,"  by  A.  P.  Mills,  pp.  152- 
153).  The  various  sands  used 
were  prepared  artificially  by 
separating  a  natural  beach  sand 
of  nearly  pure  quartz  into  eight 
sizes  or  combinations  of  sizes. 
It  is  shown  that  the  sand  which 
passes  the  20-mc8li  sieve  and  is 
retained  on  the  30-mesh  sieve 
produces  the  strongest  mortar 
for  all  mixtures  and  at  all  ex- 
cept the  early  ages.  The  sand 
of  all  sizes  finer  than  that  pass- 
ing the  lO-mesh  sieve  ranks 
second  for  all  mixtures,  the 
blend  of  equal  amounts  of  lO- 

20  and  30-40  sand  ranks  third,  7  88  W  180  mo 

10-20  sand  ranks  fourth,  and  *9»  '"  *^ 

all     finer   siiea   of   aand    rank         Fi"-  ■«■;— Kff«i 
lower  in  the  order  of  their  fine- 

7.  Relation  Between  Densit7  and  Strength.— The  term  density  is  employed  referring  to 
mortars  and  concretes,  meaning  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  or  absolutely 
solid  substance  of  the  individual  constituents  contained  in  a  measured  unit  volume  of  mitrtar 
or  concrete  to  the  measured  unit  volume  of  the  materiala  combined  in  the  form  of  mortar  or 
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concrete,  water  being  neglected  as  an  individual  constituent.  In  other  words  the  density  is  the 
solidity  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  solids  to  the  volume  of  the  mass  of  mortar  or  concrete. 
Many  experimental  studies  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  mortars  and  concretes  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  mixture.  The  density  of  the  mixture  is  dependent 
partly  upon  the  thoroughness  of  mixing,  the  amount  of  water  used  in  gaging,  etc.,  but  is  pri- 
marily dependent  upon  the  gradation  of  sizes  of  the  aggregates.  Aggregates  in  which  the 
relative  amount  of  particles  of  different  sizes  is  such  that  the  particles  of  one  size  just  suffice 
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Fko.  5a. — Rriation  of  "density"  or  solidity  ratio  of  1:3  mortar  to  tensile  strength.     Age,  13  weeks. 

to  fiU  the  voids  of  the  next  larger  size  will  have  a  minimum  void  space,  and  will  therefore  re- 
quire a  minimum  proportion  of  cement  to  secure  a  product  of  given  strength.  The  ideal  con- 
crete of  maximum  density  would  be  made  with  aggregates  of  this  character,  and,  in  addition, 
would  be  so  proportioned  that  the  mortar  just  suffices  to  coat  the  particles  and  fill  the  voids  of 
the  coarse  aggregate,  and  the  cement  just  suffices  to  coat  the  particles  of  sand  and  fill  its  voids. 
This  ideal  can  of  course  only  be  approximated  in  practice  because  the  larger  particles  of  each 
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Fig.  56. — RdatioD  of  "deDsity"  or  solidity  ratio  to  compressive  strength  of  1:3  mortars.     Age,  13  weeks. 


aggregate  will  not  closely  approach  each  other.  Owing  to  the  wedging  action  of  the  smaller 
particles  the  larger  stones  and  grains  of  sand  are  forced  apart  so  that  the  density  of  the  mixture 
is  certain  to  be  less  than  that  theoretically  possible.  A  slight  excess  of  mortar  over  that  theo- 
retically required  is  usually  beneficial  to  density  and  strength. 

The  relation  of  density  of  1 : 3  mortars  to  tensile  strength  is  shown  by  Fig.  5a  which  com- 
prises tests  of  157  different  natural  sands  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  (TecA.  Pawf 
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68).  The  numbers  on  the  diagram  indicat«  the  order  of  fineness  of  the  Bands,  No,  1  being  the 
couaest,  and  No.  157  the  finest.  The  corresponding  relation  of  density  and  compreaahre 
strength  (or  the  same  mortars  is  shown  by  Fig.  56.  Note  that  Figs.  5a  and  56  show  that 
the  density  of  mortars  is  in  general  inveisely  proportional  to  the  6neness  of  the  sand  used,  the 
finer  the  sand,  the  lower  the  density. 


w>                                                                                                          - 
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The  relation  of  density  to  compressive  strength  of  1:2:4  concretes  made  with  various 
aggregates  is  shown  by  Fig.  6.  The  diagram  is  based  upon  tests  made  by  the  U.  8.  Bur«au  of 
Standards  (Tech.  Paper  58,  Tables  23-26),  The  data  are  not  extensive  enough  to  definitely 
fix  the  relation  sought  l>ecsUBe  of  the  inevitable  wide  variation  in  test  results  due  to  variable 


Fid.  7.— Effect  a[  m 


ID  laniite  itraicth  o(  I  :  3  ibuubird  Mul  m 


factors  other  than  density.     That  the  relation  ia  a  direct  one,  approximately  that  shown  by 
the  straight  line  upon  the  diagram,  is,  however,  a  justifiable  conclusion. 

B.  Effect  of  Micft,  Clay,  and  Loam  in  Aggregates.— The  occurrence  of  mica,  clay,  and 
■n  in  aggregates  has  been  explained  in  connection  with  the  coDsideration  of  mineral 
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I  ompooition  in  Art.  5.  The  very  detrimental  efiect  of  mica  upon  the  strength  of  1 : 3 
standard  sand  mortar  ia  shown  by  Fig.  7.  The  diagrams  are  based  upon  testa  made  by  W. 
N.  Willis  (.Eng.  New*,  vol.  54,  p.  145).  The  loes  in  strength  amounU  to  IS  to  25%  with 
2H%  of  roica  in  the  sand,  25  to  45%  with  5%  of  mica,  and  becomes  still  more  marked  as 
the  proportion  of  mica  is  increased.  Mr.  Willis  also  observed  that  increasing  the  proportion 
iif  mica  increasnl  the  voids  in  the  sand  from  37%  with  no  mica,  to  67%  with  20%  of  mica. 
The  weight  was  at  the  same  time  lowered  20%,  and  the  amount  of  water  required  in  gaging 
the  mortar  was  3  times  that  required  ia  gaging 
niiirtani  free  from  mica. 

The  efFect  of  clay  in  sands  is  dependent  upon 
its  state  of  subdivision  and  the  uniformity  with 
Mhich  it  is  distributed  through  the  sand.  In  most 
laboratory  teats  the  addition  of  clay  in  moderate 
amounts  has  been  found  to  be  beneficial,     l^^pical 

results  of  laboratory  teats  are  exhibited  by  Fig.  8    ■-  >«rtanti^  of  ciay  imw^ 

which  ia  derived  from  tests  made  bv  P.  L,  Roman  Fio.  s.— eitke  of  cUy  uMn  urtnsth  of  I  ^  3 

(Eng.  A  C<mi.,  vol.  43,  p.  403).  With  the  materials  X' m'i3S'L"he  iZ-'SoVy.r"  """""  "''""" 
here   used  the  maximura  increase  in  strength  due 

to  clay  additions  was  observed  to  be  about  20%,  and  was  secured  with  additions  of  10  to  15% 
of  flay.  Similar  tests  made  by  L.  T.  B.  Southwick  and  G.  A.  Wellman  {,Eng.  Ree.,  vol.  63, 
p.  332)  show  that  maximum  strengths  of  l:l^i,  1  iS,  1:  4)^,  and  1  ;6  mortar  mixtures  are 
secured  with  3%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  of  clay,  respectively.  These  laboratory  results  do  not 
prove  that  similar  percentages  of  clay  will  be  beneficial  or  harmless  in  natural  clayey  sands. 
The  manner  of  distribution  and  degree  of  fineness  of  the  clay  in  concrete  sands  will  be  the  de- 
termining factors,  and  the  amount  permissible  will  not  usually  approach  the  above  limits. 
Lumps  of  clay  do  not  become  broken  up  in  concrete  mixing,  and  should  be  carefully  excluded 
from  aggregates. 

Loam,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  earth  which  is  made  up  of  vegetable  mold 
together  with  clay  or  sand  or  both.     It  is  extremely  injurious  to  mortars  and  concretes  because 
of  its  content  of  organic  matter.     Fig.  9,  derived 
from  the  series  of  tests  of  F.  L.  Roman  above  re- 
„.  ferred  to,  shows  the  effect  of  loam  and  organic 

h  matter  in  sand  upcm  strength.     From  these  testa 

o  it  appears  that  5%  of  this  loam  (about  1.5% 

^  organic  matter  in  the  sand)  reduces  the  strength 

g  of  the  mortar  about  20%,  and  other  amounts  are 

£  nearly     proportionally    detrimental.    Organic 

>  ,    matter  naturally  occurring  in  sands  is  frequently 

J  ,  found  detrimental  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 

^.  _      ,  ..     J  is  indicated  by  these  tests,  wherein  the  organic 

ii.,  9-— EBeotoforfm^^lMinuponsirensthof  j:3iojj^  in  the  shape  of  fine  powder  was  mixed  with 
the  sand.  Oi^anic  matter  not  infrequently  covers 
sand  particles  with  a  film  which  is  not  easily  perceptible,  but  which  tremendously  retards  the 
normal  rate  of  hardening  and  gaining  strength.  An  investigation  made  by  Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son (TroTu.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  66)  led  to  the  conclusion  that  organic  matter  constituting  over 
10%  of  the  silt  and  at  the  same  time  over  0.1%  of  the  sand  is  distinctly  injurious. 

9.  Effect  of  Consistency. — The  important  relation  of  consistency  to  the  strength  of  mortar 
and  concrete  is  shown  by  Figs.  10  and  11.  The  amount  of  water  is  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  dry  weight  of  aggregates  and  includes  any  moisture  carried  by  the  sand  or  coarec 
aggr^ate  in  its  natural  condition.  These  diagrams  are  based  upon  tests  made  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barney  [Eng.  and  Cont., 
vol.  42,  p.  244). 

IS 
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These  teste  show  that  a  quite  definit«  percentage  of  water  is  required  to  produce  &  mortar 
or  concrete  of  maximum  strength  nith  given  materials,  for  the  particular  materials  uaed  in 
this  case  the  ina\iniuni  1  :2  murtar  strength  was  nttaincd  with  about  lfi.6%  of  water,  and  tbe 
maximum  strength  of  1:2:4  concrete  with  about  8.4%  of  water.  For  other  materiala  or 
other  mixes  these  consistencies  for  maximum  strength  will  not  remain  the  same,  but  for  any 


ftrc»nto9«  of  watw  bawd  on  Wal  dry  yii«(jW  of 
Pro.  10. — ES«t  of  eaiuuttnc7  upon  itrencth  of  I  :  Z  mottar. 

mixture  of  given  materiale  there  is  a  critical  consistency  which  will  be  productive  of  higher 
Htrcngth  than  any  drier  or  wetter  consistency.  This  tact  is  particularly  important  in  view  of 
the  rommon  practice  of  using  extremely  wet  concrete  mixes  in  order  to  be  able  to  deliver  the 
i-onTete  on  the  work  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  the  use  of  chuting  devices  between  muter 
and  furms.     The  fact  should  be  understood  that  such  wet  mixtures  may  be  used  only  with  a 


Fta.  1 1 . — EScct  of  eonuteDCT  upon  (trcDCth  a[  1  : 1 : 1  oonmta- 

considerable  sai-rilice  in  strength  of  Ihc  <  un<  rete  pla<  ed.  Un  the  other  hand,  these  t«t8  indicate 
that  nothing  is  gained  l>y  making  a  concrete  so  dry  that  it  must  be  rammed  or  tamped  in  place 
in:itead  uf  being  pudtlled.  Conr'retm  containing  8  to  9%  uf  water  are  of  a  sufficiently  musby 
consistency  to  be  readily  puddled,  but  from  12  to  15%  uf  water,  or  even  more,  is  commocily 
used  to  produce  the  fluid  consistency  flesirable  for  chut«  or  spout  dcliveiy. 
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For  hAimf  III  effects  Irom  the  use  of  excess  water  and  for  suggested  proceduree,  see  chapter 
on  "WKier**  in  Sect.  1. 

111.  ComprcBWTe  aad  Tenale  Streagflifl  ComparwL — The  i^mpreasive  and  tensile  strengths 
of  the  same  mortar  mixture  may  be  contrasted  by  a  comparison  of  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  1 
and  2,  pagn  217  and  218.  A  direct  comparison  for  1:3  standard  sand  mort&r  is  afforded 
b>~  Fig.  12  which  is  baaed  upon  testsof  seven  brandsof  cement  made  in  the  Btructural  Materials 
I^boiatoryfonneriymaintainedatSt.Louis,  Mo.,bytbeU.S.Geol(^icalSurv^(U.6.Geol.Surv. 


Ag*   ir\  days 

to  Uuile  atrencth  oH  :  3  aUodanl  Portlnad 


huU.  331).  The  specimens  used  were  standard  tension  briquettes  and  2-in.  compression  cubes. 
1 1  is  ebown  by  the  diagram  that  the  average  value  of  the  ratio  of  compreBsive  strength  to  tensile 
strength  is  far  from  being  constant  as  the  age  increases  because  of  the  relatively  more  rapid 
rate  of  gain  in  tensile  strength  during  the  first  fen'  weeks  and  the  very  sUght  gain  or  actual 
retrogTeoBion  which  characterises  the  tenwle  strength  after  the  first  C  months.    The  average 


value  of  the  ratio  for  all  cements  is  about  6  between  the  1-month  and  the  6-month  periods, 
but  the  individual  brands  of  cement  show  variations  of  from  15  to  40%  from  this  average. 

A  similar  series  of  tests,  made  under  the  same  auspices,  with  a  blend  of  the  above  7  brands 
of  cement  and  22  commen  ial  sands  in  1  : 3  mortars  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  diagrams  of 
Fig.  13.  Because  of  the  very  wide  variations  shown  by  the  22  different  mortars,  only  the 
average  for  all  the  mortars,  the  average  (or  the  5  mortars  showing  the  highest  value  of  the 
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ratio  and  the  average  for  the  5  mortars  showing  the  lowest  value  of  the  ratio  are  plotted.  The 
same  variation  in  the  ratio  of  compressive  to  tensile  strength  with  age  shown  by  standard  sand 
mortars  is  exhibited  by  the  commercial  sand  mortars. 

An  inspection  of  Figs.  12  and  13  w^ill  show  that  the  tensile  strength  of  mortars  is  not  more 
than  a  very  approximate  indication  of  the  probable  compressive  strength  of  similar  mortars 
with  the  same  cement,  and  even  then  the  age,  the  mixture,  and  the  sand  used  are  souroes  of 
variation  which  must  be  taken  account  of. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  a  property  of  little  importance  because,  being  low  in 
comparison  with  the  compressive  strength,  concrete  is  practically  never  designed  to  carry 
tensile  stress.    When  concrete  is  used  in  situations  involving  tensile  stress  it  is  more  economical 


Tensile  and  Compressive  Strenqths  of 

Concbbte 

Character  of  coarse 
aggregate  and  mix 

Age,  montha  (approx.) 

Compressive 

strength 

(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Tensile 

strength 

(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Ratio 
tensile  strength 

Tensile 

ComprcaaioQ 

compressive  strength 

testa 

tesU 

Limestone  1  :2:4 6 

1 

2,206 

278 

2,708 

308 

2,500 

253 
306 
264 

Average. . . . 

257 

ll.l^c 

2,505 

278 

Sandstone  1:2:4... 

6 

1 

1,069 

149 

1,375 

142 

1,417 

133 

1,722 

178 

2,000 

158 

2,139 

128 
153 
150 

Average. . . . 

161 

9.3% 

1,620 

150 

Sandstone  1  -.2^  :5... 

6           '           2 

1,028 

121 

1,639 

114 

972 

106 

889 

158 

1,042 

114 

2,083 

97 

1,472 

179 

1       1,889 

129 

\ 

! 

1,639 

139 

9.1% 

Average. . . . 

1 

1,406 

129 

•-Ill 
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to  ttae  steel  reinforcement  than  to  use  the  very  large  sections  which  would  be  required  if  the 
roncrete  were  depended  upon  to  cany  tension. 

An  indication  of  the  comparative  strength  of  concrete  in  tension  and  compression  is  afforded 
by  the  table  shown  on  page  228w  These  data  were  derived  in  tests  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University.  The  concrete  was 
mixed  and  the  specimens  molded  in  the  field. 

Note  that  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  tensile  to  compressive  strength  in  this  table  would 
have  been  somewhat  lower  had  the  specimens  been  tested  in  compression  at  the  same  age  they 
were  in  tension. 

11.  Strength  of  Plain  Concrete  Columns. — The  strength  of  plain  concrete  columns,  as 
determined  by  teste  of  laboratory  specimens  whose  dimensions  are  comparable  with  those  of 
columns  used  in  structures,  is  usually  not  less  than' 75  nor  more  than  90%  of  the  strength  of 
cubes  of  the  same  concrete,  the  column  length  not  exceeding  10  to  12  diameters. 

A  number  of  series  of  teste  of  plain  concrete  columns  are  tebulated  below  and  on  page 
230.  The  strength  of  cubes  of  similar  concrete  is  indicated  where  data  from  comparable  teste 
are  available. 


Strenqth  of  Plain  Concbete  Colgtmns 
Watertown   Arsenal  Teste  ^ 


Mixture  and 

Age. 

Com- 
preeaive 

Cross- 

Length, 

character  of  ' 

months 

strength 

oCCvlOilt 

feet 

coarse  aggregate 

(approz.) 

(lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 

lacutao 

(approz.) 

(approz.) 

1 : 1       Mortar 

6 

5,0114- 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1  :2      Morter 

6 

3,652 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2      Morter 

6     . 

2,488 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:3      Morter 

6 

2,062 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1 :3      Morter 

6 

2,692 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1 :4      Morter 

-    6 

1,564 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1 :4      Morter 

6 

1,471 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1 :5      Morter 

6 

1,038 

12,5X12.5 

8 

1 :5      Morter 

6 

1,082 

12.5X12.5 

'8 

1:1:2  (Pebbles) 

5 

1,525 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:1:2  (Pebbles) 

8 

1,720 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:1:2  (Trap  rock) 

5 

3,900 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:3  (Pebbles) 

8 

1,769 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:4  (Pebbles) 

ZH 

1,710 

12.5X12.5 

.8 

1:2:4  (Pebbles) 

5 

1,506 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:4  (Trap rock) 

5 

1,750 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:4  (Trap  rock) 

6 

1,990 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:5  (Pebbles) 

3 

1,100 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:3:6  (Pebbles) 

5 

700 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:3:6  (Pebbles) 

8 

462 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1 :3:6  (Trap  rock) 

4 

1,350 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:2:4  (Cmders) 

5>^ 

871 

12.5X12.5 

8 

1:3:6  (Cinders) 

5 

1,060 

12.5X12.5 

8 

»  "TeiU  of  Metals/'  1904,  1905. 
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University  of  Ilunois  Tests* 


Ratio 
col.  strength 

Mizture 
(coarse 

aggregate, 
crushed 

limestone) 

Compressive 

strength  of 

columns 

(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Age 

columns, 

months 

(approz.) 

Compressive 

strength  of 

cubes 

:ib.  per  sq.  in.) 

Age 

cubes. 

months 

(approz.) 

Cross- 
section, 

inches 
(approz.) 

Length, 

feet 
(approz.) 

cube  strength 

05.3 
60.0 

60.5 

78.1 

78.3 

80.4 
00.7 
00.7 
00.8 
85.3 
74.6 

4    g 

1 

1H:3 
1H:3 
2:ZH 
2:ZH 
2:ZH 
2:ZH 
2:ZH 
2:3% 

.2:ZH 

.2:ZH 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:2:4 

:3:6 

:3:6 

:4:8 

:4:8 

2.120 
2,480 
1,710 
2.004 
1.610 
1,700 
1,189 
1,079 
2,650 
2,770 
1,165 
2.000 
2,210 
1,590 
1,945 
1»460 
1,810 
1,925 
1,845 
1,770 
2,680 
2,160 
1,770 
955 
1,110 
575 
575 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
12 
16 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2.600 
2.443 

1,062 

2.035 

1.865 

2.390 
1.850 
1.775 
2.685 
2.530 
2.370 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

12  in.  eyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 
12  X  12 
9X9 
12  X  12 
12  X  12 
12  X  12 
9X9 
12  X  12 
12  X  12 

12  in  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  eyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyi. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

12  in.  cyl. 

10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
6 
6 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

University  of  Wisconsin  Tests* 

84.0 
88.0 
91.7 
88.1 

1:2:.4 
1:2:4 
1:2:4 
1:2:4 

2,040 
2,110 
2,055 
2.080 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2,427 
2.395 
2.240 
2.360 

2 
2 
2 
2 

12  X  12 
12  X  12 
12  X  12 
12  X  12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

I  BtiiU.  10  and  20  of  the  Univ.  of  111.  Eng.  Ezpar.  Sution. 

s  Data  from  tests  of  cubes  made  at  ages  which  do  not  correspond  even  approximately  to  the  age  of  the  column 
made  from  the  same  oooerete  have  been  omitted. 
*  Bull.  300. 


18.  Bffect  of  Method  of  Mixing. — ^The  method  of  mixing  mortars  and  concretes  may 
vary  with  respect  to:  (1)  amount  of  water  used;  (2)  duration  of  mixing  operation;  and  (3) 
detail  method  of  manipulation.  The  effect  of  v^ariation  in  the  amount  of  water  used  is  con- 
sidered in  Art.  9.  The  effect  of  the  duration  of  the  mixing  operation  is  shown  by  Fig.  14 
which  is  based  upon  tests  by  Prof.  Scofield  of  Purdue  University  (Eng,  and  Cont.,  Jan.  17,  1915). 
All  of  the  concrete  was  mixed  in  a  Chicago  Cube  Mixer  of  2H-cu.  ft.  capacity,  run  at  the  rate 
of  26  revolutions  per  min.  These  concretes  are  all  much  stronger  than  the  average  com- 
mercial concrete  but  this  fact  does  not  affect  the  significance  of  the  test  results.  It  appears 
that  with  the  particular  materials  used  a  very  decided  advantage  is  gained  by  operating  this 
mixer  much  longer  than  the  usual  period  of  mixing.  The  actual  time  of  mixing  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  quality  of  concrete  produced  under  given  conditions  will  probably  vary  greatly 
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with  different  materiala  and  with  different  mixers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
ftv«age  roncret«  used  in  every  day  practice  would  be  ironaiderably  improved  in  quality,  if  it 
were  mixed  tor  a  longer  period.  Thb  b  certainly  true  of  roni'retes  which  are  turned  out  at  a 
rate  of  a  batch  per  minute  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  A  distinct  advantage  ia  gained  by  mixing 
beyond  the  pomt  which  produces  a  batch  of  even  color.  The  mass  becomes  more  viscous; 
there  is  less  danger  of  separation  of  fine  and  coarse  material;  for  agiven  water  content  it  appears 
to  possess  a  wetter  consistency  and  flows  better  in  transporting  by  chute  and  in  depositing  in 
the  forms;  and  it  forma  a  concrete  of  greater  density,  less  permeability,  and  greater  strength. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  machine-mbiing  will  invariably  produce  better  concrete  than  hand- 
iDixing,  but  for  all  except  the  smallest  work  it  is  less  expensive  and  is,  therefore,  generally  pre- 
ferred. Hand-mixing  is  more  opt  lo  be  severely  slighted  thnn  maihine-mixing  because  of  the 
heavy  labor  involved  and  Ihe  comparatively  long  time  required. 


Total  time  of  mixing  in  minutes 

Pla.  14.— Effect  o(  timo  of  miiing  upon  ttrcngth  of  concrele. 

In  comparative  testa  of  concretes  made  with  the  same  materials,  weighed  and  molded  by 
employees  ot  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  mixed  in  the  field  by  three 
different  contractors,  each  being  permitted  to  use  his  own  methods  of  mixing,  both  hand  and 
machine,  all  conditions  being  the  same  except  the  actual  mixing  of  the  materials,  variations 
<A  as  much  as  70%  in  compressive  strisngth  were  obtained  (Tech.  Paper  58,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards). 

13.  Effect  of  Uethod  of  Placing. — The  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  methods  of  manipula- 
ting and  molding  laboratory  specimens  of  mortar  upon  the  qualitiea  of  the  specimens  shown 
by  tests  has  been  discussed  in  Art.  2.  The  same  factors  arc  operative  in  the  case  of  molding 
laboratory  specimens  of  concrete,  and  their  disturbing  effect  becomes  even  more  pronounced 
when  the  work  is  done  in  the  field.  Experimental  data  arc  lacking  which  might  show  the  extent 
of  the  effect  of  variations  in  molding  methods,  but  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  fac- 
tor is  afforded  by  any  scriea  of  tests  of  mortar  or  concrete  specimens  made  from  the  same  batch 
of  material  and  stored  and  tested  in  an  identical  manner.  A  number  of  such  apparently  iden- 
tical specimens  may  perhaps  vary  in  strength  less  than  5%  it  made  by  an  experienced  operalor, 
but  ■  second  equally-experienced  operator  using  the  same  materials  and  the  same  general 
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methods  will  often  obtain  results  which  are  not  within  20%  of  those  of  the  first  man.       1 
deviation  must  be  attributed  primarily  to  slight  differences  in  detail  methods  of  molding' 
specimens. 

When  special  methods  of  handling  the  materials  are  considered,  only  very  scanty  comi>£ 
tive  data  are  available.  The  following  tests  reported  by  R.  E.  Goodwin  of  the  Matex- 
Testing  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  indicate  that  concrete  placed 
mass  may  possess  greater  strength  than  when  it  is  cast  in  molds  of  the  size  ordinarily  \xi 
(Eng.  New8y  Feb.  18,  1915).  Several  pieces  of  concrete  were  cut  from  existing  subway  etr 
tures  at  places  designated  before  the  concrete  was  placed  in  the  forms.  While  the  concr 
was  being  poured  in  the  forms,  samples  from  the  same  batches  were  cast  in  molds.  A  port  i 
of  the  specimens  thus  molded  were  stored  in  moist  sand  on  the  work,  while  others  were  stoi 
in  the  laboratory  moist  room.  In  addition  similar  specimens  were  made  from  the  same  ma. 
rials  brought  from  the  work  and  mixed  and  molded  in  the  laboratory.  The  pieces  of  conert 
taken  from  the  work  were  cut  from  various  portions  of  12-in.  walls  at  the  age  of  2  mont 
and  after  being  rough-dressed  were  polished  smooth  to  exact  dimensions.  All  tests  were  ma. 
at  the  age  of  00  days;  the  concrete  was  a  1 : 2 : 4  mixture ;  and  all  specimens  were  6  by  6  by  12  i 

CoMPREssrvE  Strength  of  Field  and  Tebt-b ample  Concrete 


Concrete  made  on  the  work 
(All  in  one  line  are  from  the  same  batch) 

Concrete  made  in  the  laboratory 
(Samples  of  same  materiak  from  the  work  usee 

Specimens 

cut  from 

12-in.  wall 

Specimens 
poured  in 
molds  and 
stored  on 
the  work 

Specimens 
poured  in 

molds  and 
stored  in 

moist  room 

Consistency 
of  batch 

Specimens 

made  in 

laboratory 

and  stored 

on  the  work 

Specimens 

made  in 

laboratory 

and  stored 

in  moist  room 

Consistency 
of  batch 

(4)      3,096 

(4)     2,410 
(4)     2,415 
(4)     2,760 

(4)     2,880 

(4)     2,870 
(4)     1,720 

(3)  2,060 

(4)  1,776 

wet 
very  wet 

wet 
very  wet 

(4)     2,136 
(4)     2,225 
(4)     1,980 
(4)     1,900 

(4)     2,080 
(4)     1,930 
(4)     1,705 
(4)     1,910 

wet 
wet 

(2)     2,685 
(4)     2,020 

wet 
wet 

Average 
(16)  2,670 

Average 
(10)  2,480 

Average 
(15)  2,110 

Average 
(16)  2,060 

Average 
(16)  1,910 

(Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  specimens  averaged  for  each  result.) 

The  quality  of  concrete  deposited  under  water  is  usually  considered  to  be  decidedly  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  concrete  placed  under  normal  conditions  where  water  is  not  encountered, 
^rhis  is  doubtless  true  if  the  material  is  permitted  to  fall  freely  through  the  water,  or  if  the  cir* 
cumstances  are  such  that  the  formation  of  laitance  is  facilitated.     That  first  quality  concrete 
can  be  made  in  subaqueous  construction  was  shown,  however,  during  the  construction  of  the 
Detroit  River  Tunnel.     In  this  case  concrete  of  1:3:6  mix  was  deposited  at  a  depth  of  60 
to  80  ft.  below  the  water  surface  through  12-in.  tremies.     Test  cores  cut  from  the  tremle- 
deposited  concrete  by  a  6-in.  shot  drill  showed  a  compressive  strength  of  from  2740  to  4000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  1  year  after  deposition.     Other  specimens  in  the  shape  of  roughly-cut  6-in.  cubes  of 
1:2:4  tremie-deposited  concrete  developed  a  strength  of  from  1800  to  3040  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  it  was  believed  that  their  strength  was  impaired  by  the  operation  of  cutting  (Trans.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  74,  p.  338).     The  matter  of  the  pressure  under  which  this  concrete  was  deposited 
probably  has  some  bearing  upon  the  quality,  for  in  this  case  the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tremie  tube  was  about  30  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

14.  Effect  of  Regaging. — The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concreto 
recommends  that  ''the  remixing  of  mortar  or  concrete  that  has  partly  set  should  not  be  per- 
mitted" (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Dec,  1916,  p.  1673),  and  most  engineers  specify  that  mortar  or 
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•iifiTi^te  shall  be  used  within  1  hr.  or  even  yi  hr.  after  it  is  gaged.  It  is  undoubtedly  generally 
drisable  on  construction  work  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  not  permitting  regaginig  and  it  is 
jartieulaiiy  important  that  concrete  which  has  stood  undisturbed  for  some  time  be  not  per- 
mitted to  get  into  the  form  in 


Effect  of  Regaging  upon  Strength  of  Mortars — Age 

4  Months 

Office  of  Public  Roads  Tests^ 


t^  uMiiilastic  condition,  but 
'hf  harmful  effect  of  regaging 
t:  often  less  pronounced  than 
>  commonly  believed,  and 
'leeptions  to  the  general  rule 
my  under  certain  circum- 
•".aoces  properly  be  made. 

The  data  on  this  page 
•how  that  the  strength  of  Port- 
iaod-cement  mortars  is  not  in- 
jinnidy  affected  by  allowing 
thfm  to  stand  for  periods  of 
iram  1  to  3  hr.,  and  then  re- 
Ptnng  and  molding.  In  fact 
the  delayed  treatment  ap- 
pears slightly  beneficial  owing 
probably  to  the  increased 
unount  of  working  given  the 
loaterial.  This  effect  is  one 
tbat  has  been  shown  with  singular  unanimity  by  a  considerable  number  of  experimenters  using 
lU  classes  of  cement.  One  fact  brought  out  particularly  by  the  tests  of  Mr.  Sabin  is  that  the 
Qiaterial  regaged  should  not  merely  be  remixed,  but  should  have  sufficient  water  added  so 
tbat  the  original  consistency  will  be  restored  after  regaging. 


Mix 

Mortar 

made  up 

into  briquettes 

immediately 

after  mixing 

Mortar   broken   up 

after  initial  aet  and 

made  into  briquettes. 

Water  added  to 

restore  normal 

consistency 

Mortar  broken  up 

after  final  set  and 

made  into  briquettes. 

Water  added  to 

restore  normal 

consistency 

Tensile  strength  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Neat 
1:1 
1:2 
1:3 

667 
628 
504 
407 

653 
678 
554 
326 

540 
563 
499 
353 

Initial  set 
Final  set 

1  hr.  42  min. 
7  hr.  15  min. 

Effect  of  Regaging  upon  Tensile  Strength  of  1:2  Mortar — ^Age  1  Year 

Tests  of  L.  C.  Sabin< 


MoUed 

distdy 


Stood 
1  hr.. 


and 
molded 


Stood  3  hr., 

regased 

each  hour 

and  then 

molded 


Stood  3  hr., 

regaged  each  hour 

with  water  added 

to  restore  original 

oonsistenoy  and 

then  molded 


Stood  5  hr., 

regaged 

each  hour 

and  then 

molded 


Stood  5  hr., 

regaged  each  hour 

with  water  added 

to  restore  original 

consistency  and 

then  molded 


Stood 

5hr.. 

regaged 

and  then 

molded 


Stood 

5hr. 

regaged 

and  then 

molded 


No  water  added 
579     I     565 


Water  a 
554 


dded  to 
579 


m  regagmg 

569 
restore  ori 


ginal  consistency 
627 


570 


•   •   ■   • 


624 


568 


560 


Natural  cements  and  quickngetting  Portland  cements  appear  to  be  less  capable  of  showing 
^^  undiminished  strength  after  regaging  than  do  normal  or  slow-setting  Portlands. 

The  most  pronounced  efifect  of  regaging  of  mortars  and  concretes  is  in  the  direction  of 
retarding  the  set  and  delaying  the  hardening,  thus  reducing  the  strength  at  early  periods. 
Candlot  ("Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques, "  1898,  p.  358)  found  that  mortars  regaged  after 
attaining  their  final  set  all  required  8  to  10  hr.  to  set  regardless  of  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with 
^^c\i  the  mortar  originally  set.    This  effect  of  regaging  alone  will  often  be  a  suflBcient  cause 

*  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  BiUl,  235. 
''* Cement  and  Concrete,"  p.  253. 
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for  prohibiting  regagcd  mortar  or  concrete  on  construction  work  requiring  an  early  assumption 
of  load. 

Candlot  also  found  that  regaging  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  adhesive  strength  of 
mortars  to  stone,  the  loss  being  often  50%.  Sabin  (''Cement  and  Concrete,"  p.  290)  also 
found  that  regaging  was  detrimental  to  adhesive  strength  of  mortar  to  stone,  the  effect  being 
more  pronounced  with  rich  mortars.  Earnest  McCuUough  {Eng,  News,  Jan.  11,  1906)  found 
that  regagcd  mortars  showed  a  loss  in  power  to  adhere  to  old  mortar  or  concrete,  but  found  that 
the  addition  of  10  to  12%  of  lime  to  the  regaged  mortar  produced  a  material  whose  adhesive 
strength  considerably  excelled  that  of  mortar  placed  when  freshly  mixed. 

16.  Effect  of  Curing  Conditions. — The  principal  variations  in  curing  conditions  which 
affect  the  process  of  hardening  and  gaining  strength  of  mortars  and  concretes  are:  (1)  varia- 
tions of  moisture  conditions,  and  (2)  variations  of  temperature. 

The  effect  of  different  conditions  of  exposure  to  moisture  is  shown  by  the  following  data 
based  upon  tests  made  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  {Tech.  Paper  58).  The  test  specimens 
were  8  by  16-in.  cylinders. 

Effect  of  Variation  of  Moisture  Condition  in  Curing  Period 

Tests  of  Bureau  of  Standards' 


Mix,  clans  of  ccincrete.  and  curing  conditions 

Comprps^ive  strength  (lb.  per  aq.  in.) 

1  week 

4  weeks 

13  weeks  26  weeks  52  weeki 

1 : 6  gravel  (quaking) :    In  damp  closet  entire  period. 

•    •    • 

1,808 

1,968 

2,172 

2,400 

1:6  gravel  (quaking):    4  weeks  in  damp  closet, 
then  removed. 

■    ■    • 

1,648 

1,825 

2,063 

2,220 

1:2:4  trap  rock    (quaking):    Immersed   immedi- 
ately after  molding. 

•    •    • 

2,851 

3,570 -h 

4,094  + 

3,956 

24  hr.  in  damn  closet,  then  immersed f 

•    •    • 

3,9784- 

3,978  + 

4,100 

4,247  + 

8  weeks  in  damp  closet,  then  immersed 

■    •    • 

3,190 

3,467 

3,389 

1:2:4  gravel  (mushy) :    Sprinkled  daily  for  1  week, 
then  stored  indoors  in  dry  room. 

481 

1,104 

1,469 

4  weeks  in  damp  room,  then  placed  in  open,  exposed 
to  weather. 

•  •  • 

1,834 

2,500 

1:2:4  gravel  (quaking) :  In  damp  closet  entin  period 
Open  air,  exposed  to  weather  entire  period 

«   •  • 

2,612 
2,085 

These  tests  indicate :  (1)  that  concrete  specimens  cured  in  the  moist  air  of  the  damp  closet 
until  tested  become  somewhat  stronger  than  ones  inunersed  in  water  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  the  damp  closet,  or  ones  immersed  immediately  after  molding.  (This  may  be  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  immersed  specimens  were  tested  while  still  holding  much  more 
water  than  the  damp  closet  specimens.)  (2)  Specimens  cured  in  ttie  damp  closet  are  con- 
siderably stronger  than  ones  cured  in  the  comparatively  dry  air  of  the  laboratoiyv  even  though 
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the  l&tter  were  ipnnUed  d&ily  for  the  first  week.  (3)  Specimens  gained  strength  in  the  open 
air  exposed  to  the  weather  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  did  others  cured  indoora  in  a 
comparatively  dry  room,  but  not  to  aa  great  an  extent  as  ones  stored  in  the  damp  closet. 

The  rdation  between  the  mean  temperature  encountered  during  the  curing  period  and  the 


I  of  Fig. 


This   diagram   \ 


Erti^ngth  of  1:2:4  concrete  is  shown  by  the  diagra 
structed  by  A.  B.  McDaniel  as  a  summary  of 
the  tcsulta  of  testa  made  at  the  Engineering  Ejc- 
periment  Station  of  the  TJniveraity  of  Illinois  IBuU. 
81).  The  ctHicrete  used  was  a  1:2:4  mixture  by 
weight  (1:2.2:3.6  by  volume),  the  coarse  ance- 
g«te  being  crushed  limestone.  A  portion  of  the 
specimens  were  6  by  6-in.  cylinders,  some  were 
6-in.  cubes  and  the  balance  were  8  by  16-in. 
cylinden.  All  values  were  reduced  to  an  equiva- 
lent value  for  8  by  l&-in.  cylindere,  however. 
Ten  setA  of  specimens  were  made,  and  each  set  was 
subjected  to  a  different  mean  temperature  through- 
out the  period  of  curing.  The  mean  temperatures 
employed  were  26.5%  27.1°,  30°,  34.7°,  35.5°, 
48.5%  68°,  71.8°,  72.8°,  and  95.6°  respectively. 
The  marked  effect  of  low  temperatures  in  at  least 
delaying,  if  not  permanently  preventing,  the 
hardening  process  is  excellently   shown   by  the 

diagram  of  Fig.  15.     The  diagram  represents  the  results  obtained  with  only  one  mixture  of 
one   class  of   materials,  but   the   relative  effect   of  various   temperatures  on  other  concretes 
may  be  expected  to  at   least  approximate  the  relation  found  for  this  concrete,  and  the  dia- 
gram should  furnish  sugge»' 
Effkct  op  CrntNG  1  : 4  Mortar  under  Steam  Pressukb 
(8  X  16-in.  cylindere) 
Testa  of  Bureau  of  Staodaids' 


n 


unterwl  durioc  the  iwiin 


tive  information  useful  ii 
tinmting  the  strength  of  con- 
crete cured  at  abnormal  tem- 


peratures. 

Certain  classes  of  con- 
crete products  such  as  tiles 
and  blocks  are  subjected  to 
an  accelerated  hardening 
treatment  by  the  use  of  steam. 
The  effect  of  such  treatment 
upon  strength  is  shown  by 
data  given  on  this  page  from 
tests  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  [Tech.  Paper  58). 
The  results  show  that  up 
to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage  prea- 
Bure,  steam  has  an  accelerat- 
ing action  upon  the  harden- 
ing of  cement  mortar,  and 
that  the  compressive  strength  increases  with  the  pressure  as  weU  as  with  the  time  of  exposure 
io  steam.  A  compressive  strength  considerably  {in  some  cases  over  100%)  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  normally  after  aging  for  6  weeks  may  be  obtained  in  2  days  by  using  steam  under 
pressure  for  curing.     Furthermore,  the  eteam  permanently  aecelerat«s  the  hardening  of  the 
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20 
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24 

2,!39 

2,284 
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40 
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24 

3,292 

3,381 

3,984 

80 

323 

24 

3,964 

3,966 

4,433 

"° 
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24 

4,487 

4,187 

4,840 
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concrete  which  subsequently  mcreases  in  compressive  strength  with  age  upon  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

It  was  noted  that  the  steam-cured  concrete  was  more  uniform  in  appearance  and  lighter 
in  color  than  normally-aged  mortar  from  the  same  materials.  These  tests  were  made  upon 
Portland-cement  mortars,  but  the  same  conclusions  were  found  to  apply  to  concretes.  Tlie 
mortar  or  concrete  should  obtain  an  initial  set  before  exposure  to  the  steam  treatment. 

16.  Bffect  of  Freezing. — ^The  effect  of  low  temperatures  in  delaying  or  permanently  pre- 
venting the  hardening  of  mortar  and  concrete  has  been  shown  by  Fig.  15.  In  the  event  of  the 
temperature  being  close  to  the  freezing  point  of  water  from  4  to  8  times  as  long  a  period 
is  required  to  obtain  a  final  set  as  is  required  at  normal  room  temperatures.  If  water  in  mortar 
or  concrete  freezes  before  the  cement  has  set,  it  is  not  available  for  the  chemical  action  of  setting 
and  hardening  and  hence  the  concrete  or  mortar  will  not  set  at  all  until  the  ice  melts.  These 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  removing  forms  from  concrete  placed  during  cold  weather. 
If  the  temperature  hovers  above  the  freezing  point  for  some  time  after  concrete  is  deposited, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  water  drying  out  before  the  greatly  delayed  setting  has  taken  place. 
If,  however,  the  concrete  has  begun  to  set  before  the  temperature  drops  considerably  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  solidifying  produces  an  expansive  force  in  excess 
of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  green  concrete.  This  action  results  in  a  destruction  of  the  bond 
and  crumbling  of  the  concrete  when  the  ice  melts.  If  the  temperature  does  not  fall  more  than 
a  very  few  degrees  below  freezing,  the  result  may  simply  be  the  further  delaying  of  the  set 
without  appreciable  injury. 

Two  factors  operate  to  lessen  the  injurious  effect  of  freezing  upon  mortar  and  concrete: 
(1)  concrete  is  a  rather  poor  heat  conductor,  the  outer  portion  therefore  serving  as  an  insulation 
for  the  bulk  of  the  material  and  preventing  an  injurious  low^ering  of  the  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass;  and  (2)  the  chemical  action  of  setting  and  hardening  of  cement  being  an 
endo thermic  reaction,  the  heat  evolved  serves  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  material  and 
so  offsets  to  a  degree  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction.  Experimental  data  secured 
during  the  construction  of  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam  and  the  Kensico  Dam  (see  Art.  42)  indicate 
that  mass  concrete  shows  a  rise  in  internal  temperature  of  from  20  to  40°F.  above  the  initial 
temperature  within  a  period  of  from  15  to  30  days. 

Serious  injury  is  often  suffered  by  concrete  which  encounters  temperatures  considerably 
below  the  freezing  point  within  the  first  few  hours  after  placing,  but  this  injury  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  outermost  portion  of  the  work  and  seldom  penetrates  more  than  an  inch  or  two  of 
depth.  A  very  frequent  form  of  injury  is  a  scaling  off  of  a  very  thin  crust  of  rich  material 
which  has  been  flushed  to  the  surface  in  finishing  the  work. 

Numerous  experimental  studies  of  the  effect  of  frost  action  on  mortars  have  been  made  and 
have  led  to  somew^hat  conflicting  conclusions,  but  practically  all  of  these  have  involved  the  use 
of  such  small  specimens,  briquettes,  2-in.  cubes,  etc.,  that  the  condition  of  exposure  is  compar- 
able only  to  that  of  the  outermost  surface  layer  of  concrete. 

Authorities  are  quite  in  accord  in  prescribing  that  '*  concrete  should  not  be  mixed  or  de- 
posited at  a  freezing  temperature,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the.  use  of 
materials  containing  frost  or  covered  with  ice  crystals,  and  to  provide  means  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  freezing  after  being  placed  in  position  and  until  it  has  thoroughly  hardened." 

17.  Effect  of  Salts. — Common  salt  (NaCl)  is  frequently  used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  mixes 
of  concrete  or  mortar  which  must  be  placed  in  cold  weather.  Its  primary  effect  is  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature  at  which  water  will  freeze.  Approximately  1  %  of  salt  in  the  mixing  water 
lowers  the  freezing  point  l^F.  Calcium  chloride  (CaClt)  is  also  used  to  a  lesser  extent  to  8en*e 
the  same  purpose. 

The  effect  of  common  salt  and  calcium  chloride  upon  the  strength  of  a  1 :2  :4  limestone 
concrete  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  of  Fig.  16  which  are  derived  from  tests  made  by  H.  £. 
Pulver  and  S.  E.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  {The  Wisconsin  Engineer,  October, 
1013).    Hie  specimens  were  4-in.  cubes,  and  the  tests  were  made  in  duplicate,  one  series  of 
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speeimenfl  being  cured  indoors  at  normal  temperatures  (60°-75°FO,  the  other  cured  out  of 
doora  or  ID  a  refrigerator  at  temperatures  below  33'F.  The  amounts  of  the  salts  used  are 
ezpretBed  as  perrentagea  by  weight  of  the  mixing  water. 

Tlie  testa  show  that  common  salt  used  alone  is  quite  injurious  to  the  strength  of  concrete 
cured  at  normal  temperatures,  the  loss  being  roughly  proportional  to  the  amoimt  of  salt  used. 
With  concrete  cured  at  temperatures  below  freeiing,  however,  it  facilitates  the  hardening 
proceaa.  The  tests  show  an  increase  of  strength  for  the  addition  of  N'aCI  up  to  12%,  after 
wbich  there  is  a  decrease.    Comjnon  salt  retards  the  setting  of  concrete  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Calcium  chloride  used  alone  is  beneScial  to  the  strength  of  concrete,  whether  cured  at 
normal  temperatures  or  below  freeting,  up  to  about  4%  CaCIt,  at  which  point  the  maximum 


'^  PBii<iitaji  NaU  t^TcenTuga  nai.1     ^  Peixentage  NaCI 

Fio.  IS.— Eff«t  of  ulu  upoD  ilRDctb  o(  I  :  2  :  4  concret*. 

ipceiraens  cund  >t  Donni!  tciiipenlun>  <«>  to  7S°  FX 

ipcamciia  Eumt  Bllow  tEmpntum  (tx]oir32*  P.). 

strcBfth  ia  obtained.  This  maximum  strength,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cold-cured  specimens 
is  only  abont  one-half  the  maximum  strength  of  the  cold-cured  specimena  having  12%  of  com- 
mon salt.    Calchim  chloride  accelerates  the  setting  of  concrete. 

With  concretes  cured  at  low  temperatures  the  best  effect  was  obtained  with  a  mixture  of 
2%  of  CaCl,  and  9%  (rf  NaCI.  This  mixture  gave  about  the  same  strength  aa  the  cold-cured 
concrete  having  12%  of  NaCI  alone,  and  was  not  as  detrimental  to  the  strength  of  normally 
cured  concrete  aa  the  NaCI  alone  seemed  to  be. 
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18.  Effect  of  Hjdrated  Lime  and  Wsterproofing  Compaunds. — The  addition  of  hydrated 
lime  in  email  percentages  has  not  a  vety  marked  effect  upon  the  strength  of  laboratory  specimens 
of  mortar  and  concrete.    Fig.  17,  which  is  based  upon  testa  made  by  Prof.  Harry  Gardner 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  {Bng.  See,  vol.  64,  p.  3C9),  shows  the  effect  of  varying  percentages 
by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  upon  the  tensile  strength  of  1  : 3  standard  sand  mortals.     Tbe 
replacement  of  tbe  cement  by  hydrated  lime  appears  to  be  slightly  beneficial  to  Htrength  up  to 
about  15%,  except  in  the  case  of  ieste  made  at  tbe  ages  of  3  and  7  days  wherein  tbe  effect  was 
generally  detrimental  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  used.     Other  tests,  notably  those  of 
H.  S.  Spackman  {Concrete-Cement  Age,  vol.  4,  p.  112  and  Eng.  Ree.,  vol.  69,  p.  25)  have  shown 
that  small  amounts  of  hydrated  lime  aometimea  appear  to  atTert  tbe  strength  favorably,  some- 
times unfavorably.     The  most  pronounced  efTect  of  hydrated  lime  added  to  mortars  and  con- 
cretes is  its  producing  a  more  plastic,  better- working  material.    The  fat,  viscous  mortar 
produced  spreads  better  under  the  trowel,  and  in  the  case  of  concrete  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  lime  hydrate  tends  toward  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  greater  uniformity  by 
prevention  of  the  separation  of  fine  and  coarse 
materials.    This  fact  may  constitute  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  the  average  construction 
job  which  would  not  be  noted  under  the  ideal 
conditions  of  mixing  and  molding  in  tbe  laboratory. 
The  effect  of  a  large  number  of  commercial 
waterproofing  compounds  upon  the  tensile  and 
compressive  strengths  of  mortars  in  1 :  4,  1  : 6,  and 
1:8  mixtures  has  been  investigated  by  the  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  {Tech.  Paper  3).      Figs.  I8a 
and  18b  show  the  results  of  tests  of  the  effect  of  15. 
such  compounds  upon  tbe  compressive  strength  of 
J  1:4  mortar.    These  results  are  typical  of  the  re- 

sults obtwned  with  all  mortar  mixtures,  and  the 
results  obtained  in  tensile  testa  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  obtained  in  compression.  The 
proprietary  compounds  are,  of  course,  not  identi- 
fied by  name,  but  they  are  classified  as  follows: 
p.  ,  No.  27  is  dolomitic  hydrated  lime;  No,  28  is  a 

t,        -    T—        ,  ,    .       ,  i'  :      solid  chemically  active  filler  designed  to  form  an 

Fio.    17. — Effect  of  hydrmlcd  lime  npon  taoila  ,    i  ,     ,.  .      .  -  i    ,.11         ..         «„.».. 

■tnofth  at  1:3  auDdKnl  merur.  insoluble  lime  resmate  Void  filler;  Nee.  29  to  36 

inclusive  are  water-repelling  solid  substances  con- 
sisting essentially  of  stearic  acid  with  soda  and  potash  or  Ume,  designed  to  form  an  insoluble 
lime  soap;  No.  37  is  cement  containing  a  water-repelling  substance;  Nos.  38  to  40  inclusive 
are  chemically  active  liquid  fillers  designed  to  fill  the  Voids  with  either  tar,  insoluble  lime  eili- 

19.  Effect  of  Sea  Water  Dsed  in  Gaging. — Tbe  use  of  sea  water  to  gage  cement  mortars 
and  concretes  is  almost  invariably  forbidden  by  specifications  for  work  done  in  localities  where 
the  use  of  sea  water  might  be  convenient.  It  has  not  been  conclusively  shown,  however,  that 
the  use  of  sea  water  instead  of  fresh  water  has  a  particularly  harmful  effect.  Meaara.  Taylor 
and  Thompson  ("Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,"  1816,  p.  106)  found  by  a  very  limited  number 
of  tests  of  1  1 2  : 4  concrete  cubes  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  strength  of  specimens 
gaged  with  sea  water  and  other  specimens  gaged  with  fresh  water. 

Results  obtained  in  comparative  tensile  tests  of  mortar  briquettes  made  by  Cloyd  M. 
Chapman  are  shown  by  Figs.  19.a,  19,6  and  19,c  (Enff.  New*,  vol.  63,  p.  291).  These  tests 
were  made  upon  three  sets  of  specimens:  series  (A)  sperimens  were  gaged  with  fresh  water  and 
cured  in  fresh  water;  series  (B)  specimens  were  gaged  with  fresh  water  and  cured  in  sea  water; 
wd  scriea  (C)  epecimcns  were  gaged  with  sea  water  and  cured  in  sea  watet.    The  epecimcna 
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were  tensile  briquettes  and  the  sea-water  curing  was  done  in  tanks  in  the  laboratory  using  a 
frequently  changed  bath  of  sea  water.     These  tests  indicate  that  the  use  of  sea  water  for  gaging 
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iii  not  pulJcuUrly  detrimental  t«  the  tensile  strength  of  mortars  except  in  very  lean  mixtures. 
The  condition  of  curing  of  these  specimens  wsa  probably  not  as  severe  a  test  as  actual  immet- 
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sion  in  moving  sea  water  would  have  beco.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  section  of  the  specimens 
wss  so  small  that  any  superficial  or  surface  effect  of  the  sea  water  would  appear  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  much  greater  than  that  suffered  by  concrete  of  large  bulk  exposed  in  sea  wal«r. 
SO.  Effect  of  Oils  Uaed  in  Gaging.—The  use  of  certain  classes  of  mineral  residual  oils  in 
gaging  mortals  and  concretes  with  the  object  of  dampproofing  them  or  reducing  their  pennea- 


I  Kudual  oils  upon  compnwve  Binngth  o( 
[TcaU  o(  Locnti  W>]J«  Psie.) 


bility  lends  importance  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  oils  upon  the  strength  of  the 
mortars  or  concretes  in  which  they  are  used.  Figs.  20  and  21  present  the  results  of  teste 
made  by  Logan  Waller  Page,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  (IT  8.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture, 
Bvil.  230)>    It  appears  from  these  tests  that  the  use  of  mineral  oils  up  to  from  S  to  10%  of 


Fia.  31. — EBHt  at  muwnl  nndiul  oib  opon  ihimjii  ■Innctli  of  soncrata.     (TaU  of  Locui  WmU«  P*cf.) 

the  cement  lowers  the  comprcasive  strength  to  a  moderate  degree  only  but  that  larger  amounts 
may  be  very  injurious. 

Other  tests  made  by  Arthur  Taylor  and  Thomas  Sanborn  {Trant.  Am.  Sac.  C.  B.,  vol. 
76,  p.  lOM)  using  Weatcm  aspbaltic  oils  showed  a  more  marked  falling  off  in  strength  of  mortar* 
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Ihon  was  observed  in  Page's  teats.    At  28  and  50  days  the  eompivBivc  Htruigllis  of  S-in.  cubes 
uf  1  :3  mort&T  nude  by  the  incorpoTstioD  of  Weatctn  aOa  were  u  fiJIows: 
Mftnf    oQa   used   for   vatioua 


•  AsPHAi-nc  Oii3  UPON  St«enoth  or  1 : 
Compressive  Straigtb 


ZS<Uj. 

SOdM^            1 

lib,  |w  1  ReUtivr 

i^.iST 

RdsUn 
nhK 

Soon 

3,950 

100.0 

4,400 

100.0 

Boikr  fud 

a 

2,415 

61.6 

3,620 

82.4 

Boiler  fuel 

10 

1,780 

45.1 

2.460 

56,0 

Boiler  fuel 

15 

1,490 

37.0 

2,000 

45.5 

Boiler  fuel 

25 

712 

18.2 

1,000 

22-8 

Richmond  fuel 

10 

1,640 

41.5 

Road  on  No.  6 

10 

1,235 

31.2 

Liquid  asphalt 

10 

,»» 

27.4 

cammercial  purposes  contain  animal 

oils,   v^etable  oils  or  admixtures 

of  these.     Such  oils  have  been  found 

to  be  capable  of  not  only  weakes- 

ing  cement  mortars  and  concretes, 

but    actually  to  disintegrate  con- 
crete in  some  cases,  the  effect  bnng 

most  pronounced  in  the  early  stages 

of  setting  and  hardening  (see  testa 

of    James    C.    Hain,    Eng.   Neutt, 

March  16,  1905). 

21.  ElfiMt    of  X-ahance.— I^- 

tance  is  a  whitish  substance  whkh 

is  washed  out  of  concrete  and  sub- 

nequently  deposited  as  a  ecum  when 

there  is  an  excess  of  water  uaed  in 

mixing  (see  chapter  on  "Water"  in 

Sect,  1),  or  when  concrete  is  depos- 
ited in  water,  or  when  water  collects 

in  pools  on  the  surface  of  freshly  laid  concrete.     The  taitance  consists  of  the  finest  flocculeut 

matter  in  the  cement  blether  with  some  silt  and  clay  from  the  aggregates.     Its  occurrence 

is  explained  by  the  formation  of  amorphous  hydrates  in  the  eaiiy  stages  of  the  setting  of  cement. 

The  coinpoeition  of  laitance  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  cement,  but  it  hardens  only 

very  slowly  and  never  acquires  much  strength.  As  a  consequence,  if  not  removed  by  water 
and  brushes  or  by  a  steam  jet,  it  forms  a  distinct 
plane  of  weakness  between  successive  layers  of 

fllO  concrete.     The  washing  out  of  a  portion  of  the 

finest  part  of  the  cement  means  the  loss  by  the 
*  "^  concrete  of  just  so  much  of  its  most  valuable 

%  lU  constituent,  because  it  is  the  impalpably  fine 

£  portion  of  the  cement  which  is  most  active  in 

£  binding  together  the  inert  particles  of  the  aggre- 

g,  10  gate.     This  same  material  alone  does  not  develop 

f^_  great  coheeiveness,  however.     A  familiar  example 

of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  relative  behavior 
I  *>  of  very  finely  ground  cements  and  cements  of 

I  eo  only  average  fioeness  in  neat  and  mortar  mixtures. 

.  The  cement  of  average  fineness  will  greatly  excel 

)  in  neat  strength,  but  the  cement  which  is  ground 
Aga  fntirval  In  ioys  gj,  fingjy  that  the  proportion  of  impalpably  fine 

_mile  ■treiiBth  nf  material  is  veiy  large  will  form  mortara  of  greatly 

superior  strength. 

S2.  Rate  of  Increase  In  Hortar  Strength 
— KetrogresHOn. — The  relation  between  the  early  test  strength  and  the  subsequent  gain  in 
strength  is  shown  by  Figs.  22  and  23  which  are  based  upon  the  tests  of  the  former  Structural 
Materiab  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  St.  Louis  (U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  BuU. 
331).  The  rate  of  gain  in  both  tensile  and  compressive  strength  for  these  1 : 3  mortars  (made 
with  seven  typical  Portland  cements)  is  shown  to  be  approximately  inversely  proportional  at 
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all  ages  to  the  strength  at  7  days,  those  mortars  which  show  the  lowest  b 
strength  at  7  days  maintaining  the  best  rate  of  gain  in  strength  at  all  a; 


1S«C5~23 

e  or  compreeaive 


FlQ.  23. — Rkta  o[  in 


A^  interval  in  dayi 

cault  lbs  nitrate  of  SO  to  70  tesUJ 


The  following  table  indicates  the  relation  between  the  eariy  strength  of  mortar  and  sub- 
sequent retrogression  in  strength  as  determined  by  the  Structural  Materials  Laboratory  Teats 
above  quoted : 

Retroorebsion  in  Stbenotb  of  1:3  Standabd  Mortaks 
Tests  of  Structural  Materials  Laboratory 


%rf.o 

win,„»oj™io»b. 

.«« 

Strtnstli  ■!  7  ilmyi 

(lb.  p«T  n.  i" ) 

7  and  IS 

28mnii 

90d>ya 

M  ind 

ISO    d.y. 

aood'" 

1 

Tension 

Below  200 

0 

0 

86 

86 

200-    250 

0 

0 

62 

71 

250-    300 

0 

0 

48 

100 

300-  350 

0 

0 

S7 

100 

Below  800 

0 

Comp 
0 

0 

20 

800-   DOO 

0 

0 

0 

14 

900-1,000 

0 

0 

8 

25 

1,000-1,100 
1,100-1,200 
1,200-1,500 
Above  1,500 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
40 

0 
0 
23 
40 

12 
20 
0 
20 

%%,  Tnuuren*  Stteuitli.— The  transverse  strength  of  granular  brittle  materials  Lke 
mortan  and  eoncrrtes  is  best  expressed  by  the  Uodvltu  of  Rvpture.    The  moduhis  of  rupture 
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is  the  ai^Mucnt  stresB  in  the  extreme  fiber  of  a  transvose  test  specimen  under  the  load  which 
produces  rupture.  For  specimens  of  rectangular  section  of  breadth  b  and  height  hj  loaded 
centrally  €m  a  span  2,  the  breaking  load  being  W,  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  computed  by  the 
formula 

Modulus  of  rupture  «=  —j 


The  extreme  fiber  stress  thus  computed  is  not  the  actual  fiber  stress  because  the  formula 
involves  the  inaccurate  assumption  that  the  material  deforms  elastically  for  all  stresses  up  to 
rupture.  The  comparative  relations  between  results  are  not  affected  by  this  inaccuracy  of 
the  formula,  however,  when  the  tests  compared  are  made  upon  specimens  of  similar  material, 
because  the  computed  values  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  are  very  nearly  proix>rtional  to  the 
actual  stresses. 

Since  the  extreme  fiber  stresses  on  the  tension  side  and  on  the  compression  side  of  a  beam 
of  homogeneous  material  are  equal,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  compressive  strength,  the  transverse  strength  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  almost 
wh(^y  dependent  upon  the  tensile  strength.  The  modulus  of  rupture  found  in  transverse 
tests  will  invariably  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  tensile  strength,  however,  because  the 
computed  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber  considerably  exceeds  the  actual  stress. 

The  data  on  this  page  constitute  a  summary  of  a  portion  of  an  extensive  series  of  tests  of 
transverse  strength  of  mortars  and  concretes  made  by  Wm.  B.  Fuller.  (*'  Concrete,  Plain  and 
Reinforced  "  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  p.  334.)     The  tests  were  made  upon  specimens  6  by  6  in. 


in  section,  supported  on  spans  of  30  and  60  in. 
crushed  trap-rock  aggregate  were  used 
throughout  the  series  of  tests.  The  speci- 
mois  were  broken  at  the  age  of  1  month. 
84.  Shearing  Strength. — The  shear- 
ing strength  of  mortars  and  concretes 
possesses  great  significance  because  com- 
pressive failure  of  short  compressive  speci- 
mens or  structural  members  is  usually 
failure  by  shearing  on  a  diagonal  plane, 
and  because  shearing  stresses  are  impor- 
tant considerations  in  all  cases  of  concrete 
beams.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
make  experimental  determinations  of 
pure  shearing  strength  because  most 
methods  and  devices  which  may  be  used 
to  make  shearing  tests  involve  either  a 
cutting  action,  bearing  pressures,  or  beam 
stresses.  The  data  on  the  shearing  strength 
of  mortars  given  on  page  244  are  derived 
from  tests  made  by  Feret.  The  speci- 
mens used  were  prisms,  2  by  2  cm.  in  sec- 
tion, subjected  to  single  shear,  the  condi- 
tions being  such  that  beam  stresses  prob- 
ably affected  the  results  considerably. 
Specimens  were  tested  after  5  months 
curing. 


One  brand  of  cement  and  the  same  sand  and 

Transverse  Strength  of  Mortars  and 

Concretes 

Tests  of  William  B.  Fuller 


Ptvportions 
by  wdcht. 

Proportions 
by  Tolume. 

Modulus  ci  rupture 
(lb.  per  SQ.  in.) 

cement:  sand: 
stone 

cement:  sand: 
stone 

Maxi- 
mum 

Mini- 
mum 

Aver- 
age of  6 

0:0 

0:0 

968 

856 

906 

:1:0 

.1.17:0 

866 

628 

734 

:2:0 

:2.34:0 

640 

592 

616 

:3:0 

:3.51:0 

432 

392 

418 

:4:0 

:4.68:0 

294 

262 

279 

:5:0 

:5.85:0 

180 

170 

173 

:6:0 

:7.02:0 

94 

92 

93 

:1:2 

:1.17:  2.06 

798 

646 

710 

:1:3 

:1.17:  3.09 

732 

573 

655 

:2:i 

:2.34:  4.12 

480 

399 

439 

:2:5 

:2.34:  5.17 

413 

349 

380 

:3:5 

:3.51:  5.17 

308 

262 

285 

:3:6 

:3.51:  6.21 

246 

213 

226 

;4:8 

4.68:  8.25 

158 

156 

157 

6:10 

7.02:10.34 

91 

87 

89 
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Shearing  Stbenqth  of  Cement  Mortars 
Tests  of  R.  Feret^ 


Approximate  pro- 
portions by  weight 

Ultimate  strength  (lb. 

per  sq.  in.) 

Ratio  of 
shear  to 
compro0 

Character  of  sand 

^fc^  •  ■  ^^  •   v^^^  ^  ^**^        ^r  ^     m^^^f^f^^^^ 

Cement 

Sand 

Shear 

Tension 

Compres- 
sion 

sion 

Very  coarse  granite  sand 

18.6 

170 

69 

240 

0.71 

9.9 

570 

146 

870 

0.66 

6.9 

1,070 

212 

1,540 

0.70 

5.2 

1,440 

258 

2,350 

0.61 

4.1 

2,000 

314 

3,320 

0.60 

3.2 

2,560 

367 

4,170 

0.61 

2.5 

2,790 

421 

5,210 

0.54 

1.8 

3,580 

480 

5,970 

0.60 

i 

1.2 

3,930 

537 

6,670 

0.59 

1 

0.7 

3,640 

563 

6,810 

0.65 

Mediumnsized  very  shelly  sand. . .         1 

12.9 

256 

81 

310 

0.83 

1         ^ 

1 

7.0 

669 

182 

950 

0.70 

1         1 
1         1 

5.0 

1,040 

240 

1,510 

0.69 

1         1 
1         -i 

4.1 

1,350 

278 

1,990 

0.68 

1         1 

1         *■ 

3.1 

1,810 

320 

2,720 

0.67 

1 

1         *■ 

2.5 

2,250 

368 

3,430 

0.66 

1 

2.0 

2,650 

415 

4,380 

0.61 

1 

1.4 

2,750 

521 

5,440 

0.50 

1 

0.9 

3,580 

541 

6,100 

0.59 

1 

0.5 

3,540 

602 

6,720 

0.53 

Very  fine  silicious  sand 1 

12.3 

156 

67 

160 

0.97 

■       ^^  ^m    _  y             ^V^H^V^P  ^i^         v^r  ^v^P  ^  ^>^  ^»  ^"^    ^i^^^^^        ^i^^^^'  ^  ^  ^fc*^   ^••^•^         »•         •                                                          ^^ 

5.8 

370 

126 

540 

0  69 

1 

3.5 

768 

214 

1,230 

0.62 

2.4 

1,410 

302 

1,940 

0  73 

1.8 

2,130 

364 

2,840 

0.75 

1.3 

2,570 

436 

3,710 

0  69 

1.0 

2,750 

510 

5,000 

0.55 

0.7 

3,070 

574 

5,760 

0.53 

0.5 

3,570 

647 

6,500 

0  55 

1       i      0.3 

1 

4,120 

691 

7,110 

0.58 

£qual  parts  of  coarse  medium  and          1 

5  0 

1,720 

328 

2,350 

0.73 

fine  ground  quartzitc 1 

3  0 

3,100 

450 

4,010 

0.77 

2.0 

3,070 

518 

4,810 

0.64 

20-31-me8h  ground  quartzitc. . .           1 

3.0 

456 

3,640 

Neat  Portland  cement 

1         '        0  0 

3,680 

698 

8,040 

0.46 

A  ^  ^^V>B  ■r       V     ^^  •    •  ■  W^*  •  ^  •       ^0  ^^  •  •  •  ^^  •.•  V******       •• 

The  data  at  the  top  of  page  245,  showing  the  results  of  shearing  tests,  are  derived  from  tests 
made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Spofford. 
The  specimens  were  cylinders  5  in.  in  diameter  and  15^2  in*  long.     The  ends  were  securely 


>  OaU  Uken  from  "Concrete.  Plain  and  Reinforced"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  p.  136.  1900  Edition. 
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clamped  in  cylindrical  bearings  and  the  load  was  applied  along  the  middle  third  of  the  length 
by  a  semi-cylindrical  block.     The  final  failure  appeared  to  be  by  true  shear. 


The  following  data  are 
taken  from  tests  made  at 
the  University  of  Illinois 
Engineering  Experiment 
Station  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  {Bvll. 
8).  Two  methods  of  testing 
were  used.  In  the  first  a 
6-in.  hole  was  punched  in  a 
concrete  plate  or  block;  in 
the  second,  a  short  beam  4 
by  4  in.  in  cross-section  was 
securely  clamped  at  the  ends 
and  the  middle  third  of  the 
length  loaded.  Three  forms 
of  specimens  were  used  in 
the  punching  tests:  (1)  plain 
concrete  plate;    (2)  recessed 


Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete 
Summary  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Tests* 


Proportions 

Method 

of 
storing 

Shearing  strength 
(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Compressive 

strength 

(lb.  persq.  in.) 

5  by  13^i-in. 

cylinders 

Ratio  of 
shear  to 
compres- 
sion 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave. 

1:2:4 
1:2:4 

1:3:5 
1:3:5 

1:3:6 
1:3:6 

air 
water 

air 
water 

air 
water 

1,630 

2,090 

1,590 
1,380 

1,450 
1,200 

960 
1,180 

890 
840 

950 
1,030 

1,310 
1,650 

1,240 
1,120 

1,180 
1,120 

2,070 
2,620 

1,310 
1,360 

950 
1,270 

0.63 
0.63 

0.94 
0.32 

1.25 
0.88 

Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete 
Summary  of  University  of  Illinois  Tests 


Propor- 
tions 


Form  of  specimens 


Method  of 
storing 


Shearing 

strength 

(lb.  per 

sq.  in.) 


Compressive  strength 
(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


Ratio  of  shear 
to  compression 


Cube 


Cylinder 


Cube 


Cylin- 
der 


1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 

1:2:4 

1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 

1:2:4 

1:3:6 
1:3:6 
1:3:6 

1:2:4 

1:3:6 
1:3:6 

1:2:4 


Plain  plate. 


Plain  plate 

Recessed  block. 


Recessed  block. 


Reinforced  recessed  block 


Reinforced  recessed  block 
Restrained  beam 


Restrained  beam 


air 

water 

damp  sand 

damp  sand 

679 
729 
905 
968 

1,230 
1,230 
2,428 
1,721 

1,322 
1,160 

0.55 
0.59 
0.37 
0.56 

damp  sand 

1,193 

3,210 

2,430 

0.37 

air 

water 

water 

damp  sand 

damp  sand 

796 
692 
879 
1,141 
910 

1,230 
1,230 
1,230 
2,428 
1,721 

1,322 
1,160 

0.65 
0.56 
0.71 
0.47 
0.53 

damp  sand 

1,257 

3,210 

2,430 

0.39 

• 

air 
damp  sand 
damp  sand 

1,051 
1,821 
1,555 

1,230 
2,428 
1,721 

1,322 
1,160 

0.86 
0.75 
0.90 

damp  sand 

2,145 

3,210 

2,430 

0.67 

damp  sand 
damp  sand 

1,313 
1,020 

2,428 
1,721 

1,322 
1,160 

0.54 
0.59 

damp  sand 

1,418 

3,210 

2,430 

0.44 

0.68 
0.83 

0.49 


0.86 
0.78 

0.52 


1.38 
1.39 

0.88 

1.00 
0.88 

0.58 


>  Taken  from  Bull.  S,  Uni.  of  111.  Eng.  Exp.  Sta. 
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Adhesioh  or  New  to  Ou>  Concrete 

Transverse  StreniEth  of  Joints — ^Tests  of  Hector  St. 

Georige  Robinson 


Method  emplojred  to 
•  bond 


Computed  tea- 

■DettrcM 

in  eatfeme 

fiber 

(lb.  per 

■q-  in.) 


Solid  specimens  with  no 
joint 


I 


Average. 


Surface  (molded  against 
rough  board)  merely 
wetted 


Average. 


Surface  roughened  with  a 
chisel,  cleaned  and 
wetted 


Average. 


Surface  roughened, 
cleaned,  and  thoroughly 
coated  with  neat  cement 
grout 

Average 


Surface  treated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  washed, 
brushed,  and  wetted 


Average 


. 


302 
362 
280 
340 
352 

329 


140 
78 
130 
110 
172 

126 


194 
170 
205 
142 
165 
234 


185 


325 
272 
280 
248 

281 


300 
248 
260 
201 
340 
i71 

270 


bond.  % 


100.0 


38.3 


56.2 


85.5 


82.0 


J 


filled  with  additional  fresh  concrete.    All  specimens 


concrete  block;  (3)  recessed  oonciete 
block  reinforced  outside  of  the  area 
subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
punch. 

S6.  Adhesive  StrengOu— The  ad- 
hesion of  mortars  to  various  building 
materials  is  a  matter  <rf  much  impor- 
tance which  has,  however,  been  insufli- 
ciently  investigated.  Fig.  24  presents 
the  results  of  tests  made  by  General 
£.  S.  Wheeler  (Report  Cliief  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3019,  and  1896 
pp.  2799,  2834).  Discs  of  the  material 
concerned,  1  by  1  in.  square  and  \i  in. 
thick,  were  prepared  and  inserted  in 
the  center  of  briquette  molds.  The 
molds  were  subsequently  filled  with 
mortar  and  the  specimens  were  tested 
in  the  usual  manner  in  tension.  Mr. 
Wheeler  found  that  a  consistency  wet- 
ter than  that  which  gives  a  manimnm 
tensile  strength  is  required  to  give  a 
maximum  adhesive  strength  of  mortar 
to  stone,  even  though  the  surface  of 
the  stone  be  saturated  with  moisture. 
Irr^^larities  of  the  surface  of  stone  or 
brick  appeared  not  to  affect  adhesive 
strength,  but  a  dirty  surface,  or  in- 
sufficient moistening  of  the  surface 
greatly  reduced  adhesion. 

26a.  Adhesion  to  Con- 
crete Previously  Placed. — ^The  adhe- 
sion of  concrete  to  old  work  of  the 
same  character  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant problem  in  many  classes  of  con- 
struction work,  but  few  experimental 
determinations  of  the  bond  between 
new  and  old  work  have  been  made. 
The  data  on  this  page  have  been  derived 
from  a  series  of  tests  made  by  Hector 
St.  George  Robinson  in  1912  {Proe.  In* 
stitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  189,  p. 
310).  The  specimens  used  were  prisms 
of  1:2:4  concrete  30  in.  long  and  4 
by  4  in.  in  section.  One  set  were  solid 
prisms.  The  remainder  were  made  by 
placing  a  stop-board  in  the  mold  8  in. 
from  one  end  and  allowing  the  con- 
crete molded  in  this  end  to  harden  for 
7  days  before  the  stop-board  was  r^ 
moved  and  the  balance  of  the  mold 
were  tested  after  further  hardening  for 
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28  days.  Four  difierent  treatments  accorded  the  face  of  the  old  concrete  to  improve  the 
bond  »re  enumerated.  The  testa  were  made  by  rigidly  clamping  the  8-in.  portion  of 
earh  beam  in  a  bxed  support  and  loading  the  cantilever  beam  at  a  point  20  in.  from  the  sup- 
port. The  relative  strengths  of  the  various  iointa  thua  tested  woa  determined  by  computing 
the  extreme  fiber  stress  on  the  tension  side  of  the  joint  (modulus  of  rupture).  TTie  ap- 
parent tensile  strength  thus  computed  is  much  higher  than  the  actual  tensile  stress,  but  the 
rdative  efficiencies  of  the  various  methods  of  securing  a  bond  are  nevertheless  shown. 


Fta.  24.— AdbMivc  rtrength  or  Portland  remenl  mortir.     1  pirt  ptment:  1  part  cnuhed  qnvtl  (No*.  20-30). 
(Whedcr,  Report  of  Chief  o[  Enc'ri,  1893.) 

Mb.  Adhesion  or  Bond  to  Steel.— See  Art.  2,  Sect.  6. 
S6.  Strvngtta  of  natural  Cement  Hortar  and  Concrete. — The  production  and  use  of  natural 
cement  in  the  United  States  has  declined  so  rapidly  since  1899,  when  the  amount  produced 
reached  its  maximum  of  nearly  I0,CO0,0CO  bbl.  per  year,  and  greatly  exceeded  the  output  of 
Portland  cement,  that  the  present  importance  of  natural  cement  as  a  material  of  engmeering 
construction  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  Portland  cement.  The  reSAons 
for  the  great  decline  in  importance  of  natural  cement  are  briefly :  (1)  the  great  improvement  in 
quality  and  lowering  of  cost  cf  Portland  cement;  (2)  the  tnfcrJDrity  of  the  average  natural  ce- 


i' 


i 

Pio.  3Sa. — Tnuile  atreDgth  of  ulunl  cemcDt— svernce  of  10  bnndi.     (SoUn.) 

ment  to  the  average  Portland  cement  in  structural  qualities;  (3)  the  great  variability  in  quality 
ahown  by  natural  cements  owing  to  the  lack  of  close  control  of  the  manufacturing  process; 
and  (4)  a  general  distrust  of  natural  cement  among  engineers  and  others  which  is  often  alone 
responsible  for  its  use  being  forbidden  by  spec  ificalions. 

Natural  cement,  mortars,  and  concretes  vary  greatly  in  strength  owing  to  a  great  varia- 
bility in  both  composition  and  constitution  ot  the  <ement.  "This  variation  is  found  not  only 
in  comparing  cemmts  from  different  localities,  but  even  in  comparing  samples  taken  at  different 
times  from  the  output  of  any  one  locality.    The  on^  general  statements  that  may  be  made 
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ronceraing  their  strength  is  that  natural  cements  rarely  show  more  than  half  the  tensile  strength 
of  Portland  cements  of  the  same  age,  and  their  compressive  strength  rwely  exceeds  tine- 
third  that  of  Portland  cement  in  similar  mixtures  "  ("  Materials  of  Construction,"  by  A.  P. 
Mills).  The  digrams  of  Figs.  25a  and  25b  average  the  results  obtained  from  tensile 
tests  of  mortals  of  ten  representative  brands  of  natural  cement  made  by  L.  C.  Sabin  ("  Report 
Chief  of  Engineers,"  1895,  p. '2937),  and  compressive  tests  of  eight  to  nine  brands  of  natural 
cement  made  by  Clifford  Richardson  {Briekbuiider,  vol.  6,  p.  253). 

Very  few  data  are  avadable  showing  the  strength  of  natural  cement  concretes.     Tests 
made  at  the  Watcrtown  Arsenal  in  1899  show  the  following  strengths  of  12-in.  cubes  of  1  : 2  :  * 


e  brand  of  typical  natural  c 


t  ("Tests  of  Metals,"  I8«9 


(lb.  per'i.  in.)  <lb-  per'IHi.  in.) 

(lb '^?^  in.) 

CompresBive  strength  at    3  months 

Compressive  strength  at  14  months 

400                  263 
914                  585 

332 
715 

Sabin  ("Cement  and  Concrete,"  p.  314)  quotes  the  following  tests  made  by  A.  W.  Dow  for 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1897.  The  specimens  were  12-in. 
cubes  of  1:2:6  concrete,  made  with  six  different  coarse  aggregates  and  t«sted  at  the  age  of 
12  months.  Comparative  tests  of  a  Portland-cement  concrete  made  with  the  same  aggregati^ 
with  the  same  proportions  are  also  reported. 


(lb.  ^^.  in.) 

Min. 
(lb.  per  .q.  Id.) 

(lb.  pinj'in,) 

Compressive  strength  of  1  :  2  :  6 

915 
3,060 

763 
1,8S0 

844 
2,670 

Compressive  strength  of  1  :  2  :  6 

The  standard  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  (A.  8.  T.  M. 
Standards,  1916)  require  that  the  minimum  tensile  strength  of  1 :3  natural  cement  mortar 
made  with  standard  Ottawa  sand  shall  be: 


7  days  (1  day  in  moist  ai 
28  days  (1  day  in  moist  ai 


,    6  days  in  water)— 60  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
,  27  days  in  water)— 126  lb.  per  sq.  in 


17.  Strength  of  Cinder  Concrete.— The  compressive  strength  of  a  number  of  mixee  of 
concrete  made  with  anthracite  coal  cinders  and  sui  different  Portland  ccmenta  is  shown  by 
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the  f<dlowmg  summanes  of  two  smes  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  C'Tests  of 
Metals,"  1896,  1903,  and  1904).  The  specimens  of  each  test  series  were  12-4n.  cubes,  and  the 
average  vahies  given  are  means  of  from  two  to  four  tests. 


Strength  of  Cinder  Concrete 
Watertown  Arsenal  Tests — ^Tests  Made  in  1898 


streniEtti 

Brmnd  of 

Proportions 

(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

cement 

of  mixture 

1  month 

3  montha 

A 

1: 

:1:3 

1,466 

2,001 

B 

1: 

:1:3 

1,032 

1,393 

C 

1: 

1:3 

2,329 

2,834 

D 

1: 

:1:3 

1,602 

2,414 

E 

1: 

:1:3 

1,438 

1,890 

F 

1: 

:1:3 

1,379 

1,788 

A 

1:2:3 

1,098 

1,634 

A 

1:2:4 

904 

1,325 

A 

1:2:5 

769 

1,084 

B 

1:2:5 

471 

685 

a 

1:2:5 

940 

1,600 

D 

1:2:5 

696 

1,223 

E 

1:2:5 

744 

880 

A 

1:3:6 

529 

788 

Tests  Made  in  1903  and 

1904  (One  Brand  of  Cement) 

Comprewive  strength  (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

5  weeks 

32  weeks 

1  year,  16  weeks 

mixture 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave.  of  3 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave.  of  2 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave.  of  4 

1:2    :4 
1:2K:5 
1:3     :6 

2,430 
1,400 
1,200 

1,960 
1,570 
1,350 

2,143 
1,457 
1,293 

2,600 
2,020 
1,730 

2,500 
1,980 
1,560 

2,550 
2,000 
1,645 

2,610 
1,950 
1,400 

2,410 
1,480 
1,290 

2,488 
1,700 
1,363 

More  recent  tests  of  cinder  concrete,  the  results  of  which  should  be  indicative  of  the 
range  of  quality  of  the  cinder  concrete  used  in  building  construction,  are  summarized  in  the 
table  on  page  250.  These  tests  constitute  a  portion  of  a  study  of  "  Cinder  Concrete  Floor  Con- 
structiaii"  by  Harold  Perrine  and  by  George  E.  Strehan  {Traru,  Am.  8oc.  C.  £,,  vol.  79^ 
p.  523).  The  qiedmens  were  8  by  16-in.  cylinders  made  by  competent  men  with  laboratory 
training,  but  the  material  waa  taken  from  that  going  into  the  floors  of  various  structures 
then  in  process  of  construction  in  New  York  City.    The  samples  were  taken  without  advance 
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StKENOTH    op   ClNDEB    CONCKBTE 

Perrine  and  Strchan  Tests 


— '»—    1 

ImcoUi 

2.»d- 

.—th.|     1,^ 

1:2:5  coiitinuou»-mbter  concrete,  lor-gnule  cindcra. 

407 
818 
9S0 
507 

70t 
1.254 
1,035 

662 

933 
1,744 
1,478 

754 

913 
1,465 

1,475 
813 

1:2:6  band-mbted  concrete,  good  rindere 

notice  been  given  the  contractor,  and  the  apecimenB,  after  being  molded  on  the  job,  ' 


tested  in  the  Columbia  Univeruty  Laboratory. 

Stbznoth  of  Cinder  Concrete 
Structural  Materiala  Laboratories'  Tests 


^7.r^vs.r 

sJXk. 

4wHk> 

13-«k> 

ZSweeki 

Man 

Min 

Ave 

1,964 
1,499 
1,647 

2,446 
1,981 
2,217 

2,792 
2,187 
2,525 

2,958 
2,493 
2,761 

Testa  of  1:2:4  ctoder  concrete 
made  at  the  Structural  Materiala 
Testing  LaborBtories  at  St.  Louis  in 
1909  are  summariied  on  this  pa^ 
{Tech.  Paper  %  U.  S.  Bureau  tA 
Standards).  Teste  of  21  cylindera  8 
by  16  in.  are  averaged. 

38.  WoTking  Stresses.— For  work- 
ing stresses  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  see  Appendix  B. 


ELASTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  CBUENT  UORTAR  AND  CONCRBTB 

».  StreM-atnin  Cnrres  for  Hortan  and  Concretes.— Typical  strees-etrain  cutvm  fo 
a  number  of  classes  of  1  :2  :4  conrrete  at  the  age  of  1  year  are  presented  by  Fig.  26,  Thes 
flurvea  average  the  results  of  tests  of  21  specimens  (8  by  16-in.  cylinders)  for  each  elate  of  con 


«  for  conereta,    {Cunrei  u 


Ace  13  mo.) 


Crete,  made  at  the  Structurml  Materials  Laboratories  at  St.  Louis  (U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standard* 
TecA.  Paper  2).  At  earlier  ages  tests  of  these  same  concretes  resulted  in  Btrem-etrain  curves 
closely  resembling  these  l-year-teat  curves  except  that  the  slope  of  the  curves  is  less,  and  the 
curvatun  greater,  at  the  earlier  teat  periods. 
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Stre^HStnin  curves  for  mortars  exhibit  the  same  i  hararteristice  as  do  these  currea  tot 
concretes. 

SO.  Yield  Point.— -Mortars  and  concretes  are  not  perfectly  elastic  materials  for  any  range 
of  loading,  there  being  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  stress  to  strain  as  the  stress  in- 
craues,  and  a  slight  pennsnent  set  for  very  low  stresses.  Even  the  first  portion  of  the  stress- 
strain  curve  is,  therefore,  not  a  perfectly  straight  line,  but  for  purposes  of  curve  plotting  it  is 
sensibly  so  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  point  where  deviation  from  a  practically  straight-line 
relation  between  stress  and  strain  is  first  perceived  is  designated  the  yield  point.  Beyond  the 
yield  point  the  slope  of  the  curve  decreases  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate,  and  the  permanent 
set  increases  correspondingly. 

The  following  table  gives  values  of  the  yield  point  in  tests  of  mortars  of  three  proportions 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (Tech,  Paper  58). 

Yield  Foist  op  Mortars 


by  voliun* 

A^l««k. 

1 

TleM  point 
Ob.  pa  *i.  Id.) 

'  elJlidty 
lib.  pa  >q.  in.) 

t.b."SSn.. 

Yipld  point 
ab.  per  iiq.  iTt.) 

Moduliuol 

ab.*^r''^"in., 

UltimkU 

BtHngih. 

Ob.  p«r  M.  in-l 

1:1 
1:2 
1:4 

1,834 
400 

4,243,000 
2,120,000 

5,613 
3,070 
1,432 

2,600 

1,833 

700 

4,153,000 
4,673,000 
2,200,000 

6,739 
4,560 
1,663 

Hie  yield  points  of  various  classes  of  1 :2  :4  and  1 :3  :6  concretes  at  ages  up  to  1  year 
are  shown  by  Ilg.  27  which  is  based  upon  teste  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  {Tech.  Paper  58). 


Fin.  27.— Yield  point  otI:Z:lu<ll:3:S  toaetvUa. 

VaJuea  of  ultimate  compressive  strength  for  the  same  concretes  are  shown  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. These  teats  indicate  that  the  yield  point  of  the  average  concrete  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-tenths  of  the  compressive  strength  at  1  month  and  about  four-tenths  of  the  compressive 
strength  at  1  year. 

SI.  Hodnlns  of  Elasticity. — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  an  dastic  material  is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  unit  stress  by  the  corresponding  unit  deformation  or  strain,  the  limit 
of  elastic  behavior  not  being  eiccecded.  In  American  practice  the  unit  of  measurement  is 
POUd4s  per  square  infh.  Since  mortars  and  concretes  are  not  perfectly  elastic  materials,  the 
deformation  not  bearing  a  constant  relation  tu  the  stress  for  any  range  of  loading,  the  quotient 
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of  stress  divided  by  strain  will  vary,  decreasing  as  the  stress  increases.  Properly  speaking  an 
inelastic  material  has  no  modulus  of  elasticity,  but  practice  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term 
in  connection  with  mortals  and  concretes,  meaning  the  quotient  of  any  small  stress  increment  by 
the  corresponding  strain  increment.  Hie  value  of  E  thus  computed  is,  therefore,  the  slope  of  a 
short  chord  of  the  stress-strain  curve,  or  if  the  stress  increment  be  very  small,  E  at  any  point  on 
the  stress-strain  curve  is  represented  by  the  tangent  to  that  curve.  Within  the  limits  of  work- 
ing stresses  for  mortars  or  con- 
£1  ^;  cretes  the  value  of   B   changes 

St  J-  only  very  sUghtly,  and  its  initial 

J  k  value  may,  therefore,  properly  be 

^  .  M  xiaed  for  purpoaea  of  design.    Thi* 

.E  C  initial  value  of  E  may  most  con- 

'■t  i"  veniently  be  determined  by  not- 

i  i  ing  the  slope  of  the  tangent  to 

%  -f  the  first  portion  of  the  stress^trsin 

i  9  The  values  of  the  initial  mod- 

4  ^  ulus  of  elasticity  for  the    thn^ 

'  £  mortar  mixtures  mentioned  in  the 

last  preceding  chapter  are  gi^'en 
Ags  In  wssks  in  the  above  table.    Values  of  E 

Bad  1  ;  3  : 6  concrcta.  found  for  the  various  concretes 
also  mentioned  above  are  given  in 
Fig.  28.  Little  may  be  said  by  way  of  generalisation  concerning  E  for  concretes.  It  increases 
with  age  and  with  the  richness  of  the  mix,  but  varies  greatly  with  different  classes  of  aggre- 
gate mat«riab  and  with  different  aggregates  of  the  same  general  class.  E  for  cinder  concrete 
appeals  to  be  something  less  than  one-half  the  average  value  found  with  rock  concretes. 

The  design  values  of  E  recommcoded  by  the  Joint  Committee  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 


AgsinMsks 
Fid.  23.— Moduliu  of  dutlcili 


S2.  Co«fflci«Dt  of  Expamioii. — Mortars  and  concretes  expand  as  the  temperstui«  is  raised 
and  contract  as  the  temperature  is  lowered.    The  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  per  degree 

Fahrenheit  for  a  series  of  mortars 

and  crushed  st«ne  concretes  tested 
under  the  writer's  direction  in  the 
Isborstorics  of  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Cornell  University,  in 
1916  are  listed  in  the  Uble  on  this 
page.  All  of  the  specimens  were 
molded  in  the  shape  of  bricks  8  in. 
long,  4  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  thick. 
Heating  was  done  in  a  specially-con- 
structed resistance  type  of  electric 
furnace,  and  distortion  was  meas- 
ured hy  a  special  extensometer 
actuated    by  fused   quarts  contact 

bats  extending  through  the  furnace  walls.  Measurements  wera  made  to  the  neuvst 
0.000,000,9  in.  per  in.  of  length  of  the  specimen.  The  test  results  listed  are  averages  of  from 
two  to  ten  tests  of  each  class  of  material,  the  ages  varying  from  I  to  8  months.  The  range  of 
temperatures  employed  was  from  about  70°  to  212°F. 


Mortui 

—          1 

».„ 

Coeffideit  of 

MiltUIB 

CoeSwnt  of 

Neat 
1:1 
1:2 
1:3 
1:4 
1:3 

0  000.007,83 
0  000,007,43 
0  000,006,00 
0  000,006,05 
0.000,005,94 
0.000,005,77 

1:2     :4 
1:3     :6 

0  000,006,77 
0  000,000,60 
0  000,005,58 
0  000,005,37 
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Theoe  testfl  show  tb&t  the  coefficient  of  expansioD  of  mortare  and  concretes  increaseB  with  in- 
rrease  of  richnesa  of  the  mix,  but  that  the  range  of  values  between  a  very  lean  concrete  and  neat 
cement  is  compaistively  short.  An  average  concrete  will  have  a  temperature  coefficient  almoet 
exsrlly  equal  to  that  of  the  average  steel.  This  fact  is  one  of  great  importance  in  aU  cases  of 
reinforced  concrete. 

SS.  Moistnre  Changes. — Mortars  and  concretes  expand  in  volume  if  kept  wet  or  immersed 
in  water,  and  contract  if  exposed  in  air.    Experiments  made  by  Prof.  A.  H.  White  at  the 
Univeraity  trf  Michigan  (Proe.  Am. 
tk>c.  Test.  Mat.,  toU.  11   and    14)    -^ 
indicate   that  this  property  is  not    '^  | 
confined    to   the   early   hardening     -  £ 
period  but  is  characteristic  of  roor-     g:p 
tars  and  concretes  even  after  20    g-^ 
years  in  service.    Fig.  29a  shows    ^-t 
the  variations  in  length  observed     "  o 
in  two  l-in.  by  l-in.  by  4-in.  bars     g>, 
of   1  : 3    mortar   tested    by   Prof,    -g  " 
White.     These    bars    appear    to     S 
have  suffered  no  impairment  of  the    « 
ability   to  expand    immersed  and 

«,ntract  when  exposed  to  air  even  """'«  '"  V"^''* 

after  a  period  of  nearly  5  years.  ^"'  »« -Exp«u>ion  .«d^™n.r«tioj.  rfji^:  3  mortal,  when  ^lur- 
These  particular  specimens,  when 

about  4  years  old,  show  increases  in  length  of  about  0.05%  in  a  3  to  4-month  period  when 
placed  in  water  after  thorough  drying  out,  and  their  contraction  in  air  is  scarcely  leas  rapid, 
t^iecimens  of  the  same  mixes  made  with  other  cements  showed  in  a  number  of  eases  more  ex- 
tensive volume  changes  than  do  the  ones  shown  in  Fig.  29a.  One  mortar  stored  in  air  con- 
tracted about  1.10%  in  the  first  3  months.  A  specimen  cut  from  the  rich  mortar  top  coat 
of  a  sidewalk  which  had  been  in  service  for  20  years  expanded  about  0.16%  when  stored  in 


|5 
II 
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water  for  2  years,  and  a  portion  from  the  gravel  concrete  base  of  the  same  walk  expanded 
about  0.12%  in  the  same  period. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  tests  of  concrete  made  under  various  auspices  are  shown  by  Fig. 
296.  Curves  I,  11,  and  III  show  the  changes  in  length  of  concretes  tested  by  A.  T.  Goldbeek 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (,Proc.  Am.  Soc. 
Test.  Mat.,  vol.  11).     The  specimens  were  8  in.  square  and  5  ft.  long.    Specimens  I  and  II 
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were  stored  in  air;  specimen  III  was  wrapped  in  burlap  which  was  kept  moist  continuously. 
Curves  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  are  derived  from  tests  made  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Berry  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  {Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.,  vol.  11).  The  specimens  were 
0  in.  square  and  the  gaged  length  was  20  in.  Specimens  IV  and  V  were  stored  in  air  while  speci- 
mens VI  and  VII  were  stored  in  water.  Curve  VIII  is  the  record  of  a  test  of  a  slab  of  concrete 
12  in.  wide,  6  in.  deep,  and  10  ft.  long  between  gage  points,  made  by  Prof.  B.  P.  Fleming  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  The  slab  was  exposed  in  the  air  of  the  laboratory  throughout  the 
period  of  observation.  Its  behavior  is  notable  in  one  respect  in  that  a  pronounced  expansion 
was  observed  for  the  first  10  days,  amounting  to  about  0.012%.  After  about  12  days  it  con- 
tracted continuously  for  about  75  days  longer,  at  which  time  it  shows  a  net  contraction  of  about 
0.03%.  Mr.  Goldbeck  states  that  some  of  his  mixtures  showed  a  tendency  to  expand  in  the 
early  hardening  period  of  a  few  days  but  the  amount  of  expansion  was  very  slight. 

The  tests  of  Fig.  29&  indicate  that  the  changes  in  volume  of  concretes  when  exposed  in 
either  a  wet  or  a  dry  situation  are  rather  variable  with  different  cements  and  aggregates.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  concrete  which  dries  out  in  the  air  may  be  expected  to  contract  from 
0.02  to  0.05%,  and  when  immersed  in  water  may  expand  at  least  half  this  amount.  If  the 
concrete  in  a  structure  is  so  restrained  that  it  is  not  free  to  expand  or  contract,  it  is  possible 
therefore  that  stresses  amounting  to  from  400  to  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  tension  may  occur,  E 
being  considered  to  be  2,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  means  that  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete 
is  exceeded  and  the  concrete  will,  and  commonly  does,  crack.  DifRculty  caused  by  the  expan- 
sion of  concrete  in  a  damp  or  wet  situation  is  not  so  commonly  encoimtered,  and  the  stresses 
introduced  will  never  cause  compressive  failure.  They  may,  however,  cause  a  buckling  action 
in  the  case  of  continuous  surfaces  of  large  extent. 

■ 

DURABILITT  OF  CEMEHT  MORTAR  Ain>  CONCRETE 

84.  Fire-resistance  Properties. — Concrete  ranks  highly  as  a  fire-resistant  and  fireproofing 
material  principally  because  it  possesses  a  low  rate  of  heat  conductivity  and  has  a  low  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  practically  equal  to  that  of  steel,  in  addition  to  being  incombustible.  Other 
masonry  materials  like  some  of  the  natural  stones  and  terra-cotta  are  no  less  incombustible 
than  concrete,  but  are  inferior  to  the  latter  as  a  fireproofing  material  because  they  possess  either 
greater  conductivity  or  a  higher  coefficient  of  expansion. 

Tests  of  the  conductivity  of  concretes  made  by  Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson  {Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test. 
Mat.,  vols.  5,  6,  and  7)  led  to  the  conclusions:  " That  all  concretes " — stone  gravel,  and  cinder — 
"have  a  very  low  thermal-conductivity,  and  herein  lies  their  ability  to  resist  fire.  That  when 
the  surface  of  a  mass  of  concrete  is  exposed  for  hours  to  a  high  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
concrete  1  in.  or  less  beneath  the  surface  will  be  several  hundred  degrees  below  the  outside. 
That  a  point  2  in.  beneath  the  surface  would  stand  an  outside  temperature  of  1500**F.  for  2  hr. 
with  a  rise  of  only  500^  to  700^  and  points  with  3  in.  or  more  of  protection  would  scarcely  be 
heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  water." 

The  low  thermal-conductivity  of  concrete  is  partly  due  to  its  porosity,  air  spaces  affording 
efficient  protection  against  conduction,  and  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  of  vaporixa- 
tion  by  the  water  of  combination  in  the  set  cement  when  the  temperature  of  dehydration  of  the 
latter  is  reached.  This  dehydration  probably  begins  at  about  500°F.  and  is  completed  at  about 
900^F.  (8.  B.  Newberry,  Cement,  May,  1902,  p.  95).  The  absorption  of  heat  by  the  surface 
material  in  becoming  itself  dehydrated  retards  the  dehydration  of  the  underlying  material. 
The  surface  concrete  which  is  injured  by  heat,  but  which  remains  in  place,  affords  protection 
for  the  material  beneath,  for  it  becomes  a  poorer  conductor  than  the  original  concrete.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Rcinfoncd  Concrete  recommends  that  ** metal  be  protected 
by  a  minimum  of  2  in.  of  concrete  on  girders  and  columns,  1}-^  in.  on  beams,  and  1  in.  on  floor 
sUU." 

The  experience  gained  in  great  conflagrations  like  the  Baltimore  fire,  the  San  Francisco 
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fire,  the  Edison  plant  fire,  etc.,  has  been  that  concrete  exposed  to  intense  heat  for  considerable 
periods  becomes  calcined  to  a  depth  of  from  ^.  to  3i  in.  but  shows  no  tendency  to  spall  off 
except  at  exposed  comers  and  edges  (see  reports  cf  Captain  J.  S.  Sewell  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  of  Prof.  Norton  to  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  on  the  Balti- 
more fire,  Eng.  News,  March  24,  and  June  2, 1904;  the  report  of  S.  A.  Reed  to  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  on  the  San  Francisco  fire,  Eng.  News,  vol.  56,  p.  137;  the  comments  of 
various  engineers  upon  the  Edison  plant  fire,  Eng.  News,  vol.  73,  p.  38;  and  the  report  on  the 
Edison  fire  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association,  obtainable  in  booklet  form  from  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters). 

Prof.  Norton  and  others  have  concluded  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  action  of  fire 
on  stone  concrete  and  cinder  concrete. 

96.  Weathering  Qualities. — The  principal  agencies  affecting  the  durability  of  concretes 
and  mortars  which  are  classed  as  weathering  agencies  are  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature, 
wind  and  rain,  and  changes  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  mor- 
tars and  concretes  subjected  to  variations  of  temperature  and  moisture  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  practically  all  failures  of  these  materials  under  conditions  of  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Either  temperature  effects  or  moisture  effects  may  be  alone  operative,  or  both  effects  may  be 
combined.  Temperature  stresses  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  continuous  large  surface  areas 
are  particularly  apt  to  cause  cracking.  This  cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  but  cracks  can  be 
made  less  harmful  by  the  use  of  steel  reinforcement  so  placed  that  a  multitude  of  small  cracks, 
which  do  not  open  up  much,  replace  a  few  large  and  deep  cracks.  In  the  average  situation  the 
introduction  of  dangerous  stresses  caused  by  a  tendency  to  expand  or  contract  is  more  apt  to 
be  due  to  moisture  changes  than  to  temperature  changes,  because  the  volumetric  changes  in 
the  latter  case  are  less  marked.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  rich  mortars  and  concretes 
is  considerably  more  extensive  than  that  of  leaner  mixes  when  the  moisture  condition  varies, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  true  to  a  lesser  extent  when  the  temperature  varies.  This 
circumstance  is  responsible  for  the  difficulty  often  encountered  in  causing  a  surface  coating  of 
comparatively  rich  material  plastered  upon  a  leaner  base  material  to  adhere  permanently  if 
the  bond  between  the  two  is  at  all  defective.  The  surface  material  tends  to  expand  and  con- 
tract more  than  the  underlying  material  not  only  because  it  is  richer  in  cement,  but  also  be- 
cause it  protects  the  underlying  material  from  as  extensive  temperature  and  moisture  changes 
as  it  itself  experiences.  The  result  is  the  introduction  of  excessive  stresses  in  the  surface 
material,  the  opening  up  of  tension  cracks,  or  buckling  due  to  compressive  stress,  and  the 
ultimate  spalling  off  of  the  surface  layer.  The  principal  preventive  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  are  the  use  of  as  lean  a  surface  coat  as  is  practicable,  the  use  of  as  thin  a  plaster  coating 
as  possible  thus  favoring  the  formation  of  many  small  cracks  rather  than  a  few  large  ones, 
and  the  adoption  of  all  measures  tending  to  make  a  strong  bond  between  jLhe  two  classes  of 
material.  An  excessive  amount  of  troweling  of  surfaces  is  to  be  avoided  because  of  the  flush- 
ing to  the  surface  of  a  film  of  nearly  neat  cement  which  will  tend  to  x>eel  off  in  some  cases. 

36.  Abrasive  Resistance. — The  abrasive  resistance  of  mortars  '^is  primarily  of  importance 
in  the  determination  of  the  best  mortar  for  use  in  the  top  coat  of  concrete  floors,  walks,  and  pave- 
ments. Resistance  to  abrasion  will  always  be  dependent  not  only  upon  the  cement,  as  regards 
the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  the  sand  grains,  which  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  its 
fineness  and  its  lime  content,  but  also  upon  the  hardness  of  the  sand  used.  Abrasion  either 
wean  away  the  cement  and  the  sand  grains,  or  it  pulls  the  sand  grains  out  of  the  cement  matrix. 

''With  soft  sand  particles  the  resistance  to  abrasion  with  a  given  cement  decreases  con- 
stantly as  the  percentage  of  sard  is  increased.  With  hard  sand  grains  the  abrasive  resistance 
increases  as  the  proportion  of  sand  increases,  until  the  volume  of  cement  becomes  relatively 
too  small  to  bind  the  sand  grains  together  thoroughly.  This  limit  is  found  to  be  reached  when 
the  mortar  contains  not  more  than  two  parts  of  snnd  to  one  of  cement."  ('*  Materials  of  Con- 
struction," by  A.  P.  Mills.)  The  abrasive  resistance  of  concretes  is  dependent  almost  wholly 
upon  that  of  the  mortar  made  by  its  cement  and  fine  aggregate.    The  coarse  aggregate  is  prac- 
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tically  always  forced  back  from  the  surface  of  concrete  exposed  to  abrasion.  If  it  is  expoiied. 
the  same  considerations  of  relative  hardness  of  the  stone  particles  and  proportion  of  the  mix 
applicable  in  the  case  of  mortars  apply  to  the  concrete. 

87.  Action  of  Sea  Water. — The  behavior  of  concrete  in  sea  water  is  a  problem  which 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  engineers  for  many  years.  The  question  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  experimentally  the  exai't 
action  of  sea  water  upon  concretei  and  the  causes  of  that  action.  The  amount  of  accurate  in- 
formation available  is  rather  meager,  however,  and  the  results  of  experimental  investigations 
are  inconclusive  and  often  contradictory.  Many  concrete  structures  in  sea  water  out  of  tbc 
range  of  frost  action  have  remained  intact  and  uninjured  for  many  years.  Others  have  been 
seriously  disintegrated,  particularly  between  high  and  low  tide  levels.  The  disintegration  is 
evidently  often  due  in  part  to  frost  action,  but  chemical  action  is  frequently  indicated  by  the 
softening  of  the  mortar,  and  the  complete  disintegration  of  mortar  and  concrete  specimens 
by  subjection  to  the  action  of  sea  water  at  normal  temperatures  in  the  laboratory  has  been 
accomplished.  The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  action  involved  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
It  is  commonly  believed,  however,  that  the  magnesium  sulphate  in  the  sea  water  is  the  most 
injurious  constituent,  and  that  the  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride  are  somewhat 
less  active.  The  magnesium  sulphate  attacks  the  lime  in  the  cement,  also  the  alumina,  form- 
ing large  and  rapidly  growing  crystals  of  hydrated  magnesia  and  calcium  sulpho-aluminatc. 
Both  magnesium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  attack  the  silicates  of  the  cement. 

The  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  various  physical  phenomena.  Sometimes  the  maas 
swells,  cracks,  and  gradually  falls  apart;  sometimes  the  mortar  softens  and  becomes  disinte- 
grated leaving  the  coarse  aggregate  exposed  and  finally  permitting  it  to  fall  away;  and  occa- 
sionally a  crust  forms  on  the  surface  which  later  cracks  off. 

An  important  symposium  of  European  investigators'  studies  of  the  problem  of  concrete 
in  sea  water  is  afforded  by  the  several  papers  of  Chapter  XVII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials  held  in  New  York  in  1012. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  important  German  and  Scandinavian  tests 
have  been  expressed,  in  part,  as  follows  (Concrete  and  Conetrudional  Engineering,  January,  1910) : 


1.  Good  Portland  cements  such  as  are  now  on  the  European  market,  are  very  resistant  to  the  action  of 
water.     A  marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  cements  of  slightly  different  composition  has  not  been  found,  ex- 
cept that  a  high  proportion  of  aluminates  tends  to  cause  disintesration. 

2.  In  a  dense  mortar,  the  chemical  action  is  confined  to  an  outer  layer  of  small  depth,  further  action  being 
checked  by  the  slowness  of  diffusion.  A  porous  mortar,  by  admitting  salt  water  to  the  interior,  is  apt  to  erack  by 
expansion  owing  to  chemical  change. 

3.  The  main  agency  in  the  destruction  of  mortar  and  concrete  in  marine  embankments,  harbor  works,  groynes, 
etc.,  is  not  chemical  action,  but  the  alternations  of  saturation,  drying  in  the  sun,  freesing,  etc.,  due  to  the  alternate 
exposure  and  covering  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 

4.  The  denser  the  mortar  the  better  (1  cement  :3  sand  is  too  poor).  An  admixture  of  fine  sand  with  the 
ordinary  sand  increases  the  closeness  of  the  mixture.  A  well-graded  aggregate  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
same  reason. 

6.  The  addition  of  finely  ground  silica  or  trass  to  the  cement  before  mixing  is  |>ossibIy  advantageous  in  the 
case  of  weaker  mortars.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  gained  by  adding  trass  to  the  richer  mortars. 

6.  The  destructive  action  of  the  sea  being  mainly  physical  and  mechanical,  and  not  chemical,  tests  by  mere 
immersion  in  still  sea  water  are  of  very  little  value  in  determining  the  behavior  of  concrete  in  marine  engineering 
works.  A  mixture  which  disintegrates  under  this  test  is  certainly  useless,  but  a  mixture  which  pssies  the  test 
may  disintegrate  under  the  more  stringent  conditions  of  practical  use. 

7.  As  long  a  period  as  is  practicable  should  be  allowed  for  the  hardening  of  e<merete  blocks  before  placing 
in  the  sea. 

8.  The  bdiavior  of  test  specimens  for  the  first  12  months  is  very  irregular,  and  definite  eonduaons  can  only 
be  drawn  from  the  results  of  long-period  tests. 

The  most  notable  American  investigations  of  the  subject  are  one  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  {Tech.  Paper  12)  and  one  begim  in  1908  by  the  Aberthaw  Ck>n8truction  Co.  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Navy  Department  (reported  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  in  1914;  also  in  Eng,  Rec,,  March  21,  1914).     Few  general  conclu- 
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^■'  -n.^  BBT  br  dnn  fiom  the  molts  of  the  first  5  veAis*  ohservatioiis  of  the  Aberthaw  tests. 
"Hlzs  is  paitnlAifT  tme  aiiee  European  experience  has  shown  that  the  first  indieations  of 
:c jaTv  to  BUT  ronmtes  appear  only  after  horn  5  to  10  3reais'  exposure,  and  in  some  cases  only 

30  reais.     The  most  notable  indkatioos  afforded  by  the  Aberthaw  tests  after 
o  vvais  riiHwiHr  in  a  latitude  mvotving  wide  variations  of  temperature  and  frequent  freeiing 


!•  Cutwte  which  is  aHemate^  inuneised  and  exposed  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls  is  most 
to  B jorr. 

2.  lean  MixtmcB  (1 :3 :6)  are  very  much  more  subject  to  attack  than  rich  mixtures  (1 : 1 
2  .  and  Bcdiom  mixtures  (1:2:4)  are  more  TulneraMe  than  rich  ones. 

3u  Concteie  mixed  with  a  plastae  or  even  a  very  wet  consistency  appears  to  withstand  sea 
1^  ^XfT  attack  better  than  concrete  of  a  drr  consistencT. 

4.  The  retative  immmiity  from  attack  by  sea  water  of  concretes  made  with  cements  of 
\  arious  daasesy  inchidinK  a  low-iron  cement,  high-  low-  and  average-alumina  cements,  an  iron- 
'Te  ccflKBt.  and  a  sfaig  IVsitland  cement,  has  not  been  condoaively  estabttshed. 

The  Joint  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  concrete  placed  in  sea 
wat^r: 


be  ip^HHT^iffTWfH. 


it  so  as  to  aenire  the 
old  aad  new  vork  fllioald  be 
oiUilit  is  thoroosUy  bard  and  imperrioaa. 


miaad,  and  plawd  so  as  to 

ab«mM  be  cmrtivBy 

Ode  demity:  the  eonrrrto 

water-ti^t:  and  the  eoDcrcte 


qI  Aflkafi. — ^The  effect  of  alkali  on  concrete  is  a  problem  resembling  in  many 
respects  that  of  the  action  of  sea  water  on  concrete.  The  problem  is  of  especial  interest  in 
f-onnectaon  with  concrete  constniction  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where  soluble  salts  are 
present  in  the  sofl  to  an  extent  not  usually  found  dsewhere. 

The  prindpal  sahs  encountered  in  alkali  waters  usually  include:  magnesium  sulphate, 
i-3dciam  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  potassium 
f-hloride,  together  with  carbonates  of  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium.  Of  these  the 
•4ilphate8  appear  to  be  most  active  in  causing  disintegiation  of  concrete;  the  chlorides  also  are 
active,  while  the  carbonates  ai^xar  to  be  without  effect. 

The  attempts  at  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  attack  of  these  salts  upon  concrete 
have  hitherto  encountered  the  same  difficulty  found  in  the  case  of  sea  water — an  unsatisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  cement.  From  the  physical  point  of  view  the  action  exactly 
resembles  the  action  of  frost  except  that  it  is  more  rapid.  There  exists,  apparently,  a  disruptive 
force  which  quickly  destro3rs  the  bond  and  causes  disintegration.  This  action  appeals  to 
proceed  most  lapidly  in  the  parts  of  a  structure  subjected  to  alteinate  wetting  with  alkali 
water  and  drying  in  the  air.  In  porous  concrete  the  action  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
dense  concrete,  where,  indeed,  it  may  make  no  progress  at  alL 

As  in  the  case  of  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  on  concrete,  instances  of  failure  caused 
by  alkali  waters  are  merely  isolated  ones,  presenting  an  interesting  field  for  study,  but  not 
ronstitnting  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  future  of  ccmcrete  construction  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  West.  The  remedy  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is,  as  in  the  case  of  marine 
structures,  a  matter  of  the  possible  physical  precautions  only — the  securing  of  the  densest 
possible  concrete,  thus  preventing  injury  by  the  exclusion  of  the  salt-bearing  wateia. 

39.  Actioo  of  AcidSy  (Mis,  and  Sewage. — ^The  Joint  Committee  Repoit  makes  the  following 
statements  eonceming  the  effect  of  acids  and  oils  upon  concrete: 


injure 
bat  do  not  affect 


bnidencd  is  affected  ainneciablj  only  by 
re.  that  eoatain  acids,  nay 
<-oncrete  that  m  tbocoo^Uy  hardened. 

Concrete  is  nnnffected  by  sach  mineral  oils  as  petroleom  and  ordinary  engine  oils.  Oik  which  contain  fntty 
setds  prodoee  injnrioas  effects,  forauns  contpoandB  vith  the  fime  which  may  result  in  a  diBntesrmtion  of  the  con- 
rreCe  in  aontnct  with 


17 
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The  use  of  concrete  sewer  pipes  has  led  to  considerable  study  of  the  effect  of  sewage  and 
sewage  gases  upon  concrete.  Sidney  H.  Chambers  concluded  from  an  investigation  reported 
before  the  Concrete  Institute  (Great  Britain)  in  1910: 

Th«t  the  gases  in  solution  in  sewmge  and  those  expelled  from  it,  arising  from  its  deoomposation,  do  act  in- 
juriously upon  Portland-oement  concrete,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  concrete  is  constituted  of  sound  and 
good  materials,  when  the  following  conditions  prevail:  (1)  A  high  degree  of  putrescence  of  the  sewage;  (2)  a  mois- 
tened surface,  which  held  or  absorbed  the  putrid  gsses;  (3)  the  presence  of  a  free  air  supply.  Further,  that  in  the 
absence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-enumerated  factors  little  danger  from  erosion  need  be  feared. 

Rudolph  Hering  is  responsible  for  the  following  statements  concerning  the  effect  of  thf* 
acids  in  sewage  upon  concrete  (quoted  from  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn in  1908  by  Gustave  Kaufman  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Users, 
vol.  8,  1912,  p.  725). 

Portland  cement  used  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  pipes  is  attacked  by  certain  strong  adds,  such  aa 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  carbonate  into  sulphate  of  Ume,  which  is  comparatively  soft  and  easily  eroded. 
Therefore  cement  pipe  cannot  be  used  where  strong  acids  are  known  to  enter  the  sewers. 

The  acid  question  should  be  viewed  in  a  reasonable  light.  When  the  dilution  of  sewage  is  sufficient  th« 
discharge  of  a  small  amount  of  even  strong  acid  will  not  cause  objectionable  effects,  as  evidenced  by  European 
cities  where  the  use  of  concrete  sewers  is  almost  exclusive  in  some  cities,  ss  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  England  concrete 
sewers  are  also  very  common. 

The  greasy  substance  which  is  usually  found  to  coat  the  perimeter  of  a  sewer  under  the  water  line  tends 
to  protect  the  cement  from  the  action  of  acids  to  some  extent. 

Over  400  miles  of  concrete  sewer  pipe  laid  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  during  a  period  of  over 
50  years  are  giving  eminent  satisfaction. 

40.  Electrolysis  in  Concrete. — ^Experience  and  laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  under 
certain  conditions  concrete  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  electroljrtic  action  caused  by  the 
flow  of  electric  current  between  the  concrete  and  iron  or  steel  embedded  therein.  The  phe- 
nomena assumes  importance  under  certain  conditions  of  use  of  reinforced  concrete,  also  the  use 
of  concrete  foundations  and  footings  in  which  the  bases  of  columns  of  buildings,  bridges,  and 
elevated  railway  structures  are  embedded.  A  very  important  laboratory  and  field  study  of 
the  entire  problem  has  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  this  investigation  constitute  the  authority  for  the  statements  made  here  {Tech.  Paper 
18y  Bureau  of  Standards). 

The  electrolytic  effect  differs  according  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  current.  If  elec- 
trically positive  iron  or  steel  Ls  in  contact  with  concrete  the  iron  will  become  corroded  provided 
the  concrete  is  moist  or  wet  and  the  potential  gradient  is  high  enough  to  heat  the  junction  to  a 
temperature  not  below  about  45*'C.  (113T.).  The  minimum  potential  gradient  found  effective 
in  causing  corrosion  in  moist  concrete  was  about  60  volts  per  ft.  Iron  when  corroded  expands 
to  about  2.2  times  its  original  volume  and  causes  mechanical  pressure  found  in  some  cases  to 
reach  values  as  high  as  4700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  causes  cracking  of  the  concrete.  The  passivity 
of  iron  below  45^C.  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inhibiting  effect  of  Ca(OH)»  in  the  concrete,  and  on 
this  account  old  concrete  in  which  the  Ca(OH)t  has  been  largely  carbonated  is  probably  more 
susceptible  to  electroljrsis  than  new  concrete  in  the  same  moisture  condition.  For  air-dried 
concrete  a  much  higher  potential  gradient  is  required  to  produce  the  temperature  at  which 
corrosion  becomes  dangerous  than  for  moist  concrete.  Under  actual  conditions,  therefore, 
corrosion  from  stray  currents  may  be  expected  only  under  special  or  extreme  conditions. 
Normal  wet  concrete  carrying  current  also  increases  its  resistance  a  hundredfold  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  owing  partly  to  the  precipitation  of  CaCOi  which  fills  up  the  pores.  This 
further  lessens  danger  of  trouble. 

Electrolysis  of  the  concrete  in  contact  with  negative  iron  is  manifested  in  a  different  way. 
The  concrete  near  the  cathode  becomes  softened,  beginning  at  the  cathode  surface,  and  extend- 
ing to  a  depth  of  H  ^'  o^  more.  This  softening  practically  completely  destroys  the  bond 
between  iron  or  steel  and  concrete.  While  the  anode  effect  becomes  serious  in  normal  concrete 
only  on  comparatively  high  voltages,  decreases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  voltage,  and  almost 
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disappears  at  voltages  likely  to  be  encountered  in  practice,  the  cathode  effect  develops  at  all 
voltages,  the  rate  being  roughly  proportional  to  the  voltage.  The  softening  effect  is  due  to 
the  gradual  concentration  of  alkalies,  Na  and  K,  near  the  cathode,  these  finally  becoming  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  cement.  The  cathode  effect  is  wholly  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cath- 
ode, the  strength  of  the  mass  of  the  concrete  not  being  affected. 

Salt  or  calcium  chloride,  even  in  very  small  amounts  (a  fraction  of  1%),  multiplies  the 
rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  at  the  anode  many  hundredfold  because  it  increases  the  conductivity 
of  wet  concrete,  destroys  the  passivity  of  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  prevents  the 
increase  in  resistance  with  flow  of  current  by  preventing  the  precipitation  of  CaCOi.  Salt 
should  therefore  not  be  used  in  structures  subject  to  electrolytic  action,  and  special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  electrolytic  action  in  the  cases  of  all  concretes  exposed 
to  sea  water  or  salt  brine. 

The  danger  of  electrolysis  of  rcinforced-concrete  structures  through  the  operation  of 
stray  currents  has  been  overestimated.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  under  special 
conditions,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  serious  alarm.  Non-reinforced-concrete  structures  are 
practically  immune  from  injury  by  electrolysis. 

The  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  the  special  cases  where  electrolysis  is  to  be  feared  include 
avoidance  of  grounds  in  direct-current  circuits  in  buildings;  providing  insulating  joints  in 
pipe  lines  which  enter  buildings  outside  the  walls;  completely  isolating  the  buildings  by  in- 
sulating joints  in  pipe  lines  which  enter  the  building  and  also  continue  on  beyond;  providing 
a  copper  cable  shunt  around  the  building  if  the  potential  drop  is  large;  isolating  from  the  con- 
crete lead-covered  cables  entering  the  building;  and  interconnecting  all  metal  work  in  the 
building  if  practicable,  but  without  connecting  this  metal  work  to  ground  plates  or  to  pipe 
lines  outside  of  the  insulating  joints. 

41.  Effect  of  Manure. — Manure  is  occasionally  used  to  cover  up  fresh  concrete  in  freezing 
weather,  not  only  because  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  when  rather  dry,  but  also  because  its 
decomposition  is  a  source  of  heat.  Experience  has  shown  (see  Eng,  Newa^  vol.  49,  pp.  11,  104, 
126,  127,  and  175;  also  Journal  of  the  New  England  Waietworke  Association^  vol.  22,  p.  242) 
that  manure  not  only  discolors  the  work,  but  that  it  also  has  a  marked  disintegrating  effect  if 
placed  in  contact  with  freshly  placed  concrete.  The  injury  is  especially  pronounced  if  rain 
wets  the  manure  during  the  early  hardening  period  and  carries  the  uric  acid  into  the  concrete. 
The  use  of  manure  as  a  preventive  of  freezing  of  fresh  concrete  may  be  considered  permissible 
only  if  the  work  is  covered  first  by  a  material  which  will  be  sufficiently  impermeable  to  prevent 
the  seepage  of  acid  into  the  concrete. 

Concrete  which  has  once  thoroughly  hardened  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  to  injury 
by  contact  with  manure  except  that  it  is  in  some  cases  somewhat  discolored. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  CEMENT 
MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

42.  Else  of  Temperature  in  Setting. — The  chemical  combination  of  water  with  Portland 
cement  is  an  endothermic  reaction,  the  heat  evolved  being  sufficient  to  materially  raise  the 
temperature  of  mortars  and  concretes  during  the  period  of  setting  and  hardening.  The  total 
rise  in  temperature,  the  rate  of  increase,  and  the  time  interval  before  the  maximum  temperature 
is  reached  are  all  variable,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  cement  used,  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  the  size  of  specimen  or  bulk  of  material  involved  (in  so  far  as  this  determines  the 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  temperatures  are  measured  from  any  exposed  surface  of  the 
material),  external  temperature  conditions,  the  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing,  etc. 

The  results  of  observations  of  temperatures  acquired  at  the  center  of  12-in.  cubes  of  cements 
and  mortars  tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  ("Tests  of  Metals,"  1901,  p.  493),  are  shown  by 
Fig.  30o.    With  these  specimens  the  maximum  temperature  was  attained  in  from  12  to  18 
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hr.  except  in  the  case  of  natural  cements  which  reached  their  maximum  temperature  much  ear- 
lier. The  heating  effect  is  less  than  one-half  as  great  with  1 : 1  mortar  as  with  neat  cement,  aod 
is  quite  small  with  leaner  mixtures. 


Radiation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  temperatures  observed  at  the  centers  of  these 
comparatively  small  specimena,  aa  ia  shown  by  comparisoQ  of  the  curvea  for  mortars  with  Pig. 
306  which  shows  the  rise  in  t«mperature  of  a  1 :2^  :  6  concrete,  the  temperature  having  been 
measured  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  mass  of  concrete  with  the  thermometer  covered  by  a 


TliTM  \n  hours 


depth  lA  from  1  to  9  ft.  of  concrete  as  indicated.  Fig.  30b  constitutes  a  portion  of  a  report 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  temperature  changes  in  mass  concrete  made  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Arrowrock  Dam  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  near  Boiae,  Idaho  ("Tem- 
perature Changes  in  Masa  Ctmctete"  by  Cbaries  H.  Paul  and  A.  B.  Mayhew,  TVnn*.  Am.  Soc. 
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C.  E.y  vol.  79,  p.  1225,  1915).     A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  tests  is  given  in  the 
following  table. 

Temperature  Changes  in  Mass  Concrete 
Arrowrock  Dam  Tests 


Proportions  oi  mix  (parts  by  Tolume) 

Distance 
to  nearest 
face  (ft.) 

Depth  of 

concrete  over 

thermometer 

(ft.) 

Rise  in 

temperature 

in  degrees 

Fahr. 

Highest 

temperature 

in  degrees 

Fahr. 

Time 
reaching 
highest  tem- 
perature, hr. 

i^mnd  esment 

Sand 

GraTel 

Cobbles 

«l 

2 

4 

2H 

1.0 

2.0 

2.5 

78.0 

1 

•| 

2 

4 

2H 

2.0 

1.5 

3.6 

77.6 

1 

2M 

5 

2 

10.0 

35.0 

16.6 

91.6 

32 

2 

m 

IK 

3.0 

3.0 

19.5 

74.5 

5 

2M 

6 

2 

19.5 

3.5 

20.6 

64.6 

15 

2H 

4 

IH 

3.5 

6.0 

26.9 

69.8 

5 

2H 

6 

2 

76.0 

15.5 

27.5 

94.0 

31 

2>i 

5H 

2?i 

31.0 

80.0 

35.7 

96.2 

101 

2H 

1 

6 

2 

20.0 

28.5 

36.7 

86.2 

45 

*  Thermometer  bedded  in  fresh  concrete  in  shallow  trench  dug  in  concrete  11  days  old. 

Similar  tests  made  during  the  construction  of  the  Kensico  Dam  at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  by 
George  T.  Seabury,  are  reported  to  have  established  that  (Proc,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  29,  p.  1247- 
1253): 

With  the  1:3:6  concrete  used,  thermometers  being  inserted  as  soon  as  the  concrete  was  placed  and  immedi- 
ately eoTered  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  the  rise  in  temperature  was  uniformly  about  40*'F. 

The  maximum  concrete  temperature  reached  was  often  well  above  lOO^F.  in  summer,  in  one  instance,  118.5^. 
This  maximum  was  usually  reached  in  about  15  days. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  temperature  was  about  1®  per  hr.  for  4  or  5  hr.  gradually  increased  to  S^-IO^  per  hr. 
daring  the  period  of  final  set  of  the  cement,  and  then  dropped  suddenly  to  about  \i^  per  hr.  for  a  considerable 
time.     A  total  rise  in  temperature  of  from  25®  to  30®F.  often  occurred  subsequent  to  the  period  of  final  setting. 

48.  Porosity. — The  porosity  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  void 
space  (space  filled  by  air  or  uncombined  water)  in  terms  of  the  total  volume.  It  is  determined 
experimentally  by  subtracting  from  the  total  apparent  volume  the  volume  of  solid  matter  and 
dividing  by  the  total  apparent  volume.  The  total  apparent  volume  may  be  determined  by 
direct  measurement  or  by  determination  of  the  volume  of  water  it  displaces,  absorption  being 
prevented  by  a  waterproof  coating  of  grease  or  varnish.  The  volume  of  solid  matter  is  deter- 
mined by  weighing  the  specimen  dry  in  air,  and  subsequently  in  water  after  the  pores  of  the 
material  have  been  thoroughly  impregnated  with  water.  The  difference  in  these  weights 
divided  by  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  water  is  the  volume  of  solid  matter.  Extreme  accu- 
racy in  determining  porosity  is  not  possible  because  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  completely 
fiilling  all  the  voids  in  the  material. 

The  porosity  of  mortars  and  concretes  is  principally  dependent  upon  the  consistency  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  granularmetric  composition  of  the  aggregates.  Plastic  or  wet  consistencies 
will  in  general  produce  mortars  having  less  void  space,  and  therefore  lower  porosity,  than  dry 
consistencies,  and  a  well-graded  aggregate  will  form  less  porous  mortar  than  one  whose  particles 
are  not  well  graded  in  size.  A  concrete  will  usually  be  considerably  less  porous  than  a  mortar 
because  of  its  proportion  of  comparatively  non-porous  coarse  aggregate,  and  a  fine-«and  aggre- 
gate will  in  general  produce  more  porous  mortar  than  a  coarse  sand  because  of  the  larger  amount 
of  wat^r  required  in  gaging  the  latter. 

The  porosity  of  mortars  will  usually  be  found  within  the  limits  of  15%  and  30%,  an  average 
1 : 2  mortar  showing  20  to  25%  porosity.    Concretes  show  from  about  12  to  about  20%  porosity, 
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the  lower  figure  applying  to  concretes  having  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  coarse  agg^regate 
and  the  higher  figure  to  concretes  having  a  relatively  low  proportion  of  coarse  aggregate. 

44.  Permeability  and  Absorptive  Properties. — ^The  permeability  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  a 
measure  of  the  rate  at  which  water  under  a  given  pressure  will  pass  through  a  given  thickness 
of  the  material.  The  absorptive  properties  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  constitute  a  measure  of  the 
rate  at  which  moisture  will  be  absorbed  when  the  material  is  exposed  in  damp  situations  or 
covered  with  water  under  negligibly  small  heads. 

Permeability  is  an  important  consideration  where  water-tightness  of  walls,  etc.,  is  re- 
quired and  percolation  of  water  is  not  admissible. 

Absorptive  properties  of  a  mortar  determine  its  value  as  a  dampproofing  coat,  particularly 
in  the  event  of  its  use  as  a  plaster  over  metal  lath,  which  must  be  protected  to  prevent  corrosion. 
In  view  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  mortars  used  as  a  plaster, 
etc.,  the  moisture  content  (which  largely  affects  this  expansion  and  contraction)  should  not  be 
greatly  variable.  Thus  the  least  absorptive  mortar  will  be  most  durable,  up  to  the  limit 
reached  when  the  cement  content  is  relatively  so  high  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  is 
disproportionately  increased. 

The  determining  of  precise  information  concerning  each  of  these  properties  is  dependent 
upon  a  standardization  of  methods  of  conducting  tests.  Such  standard  methods  have  not 
yet  been  adopted,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  quote  data  as  to  the  absolute  permeability 
or  absorptive  power  of  mortars. 

Tests  to  determine  the  relative  permeability  and  absorptive  power  of  mortars  were  made 
at  the  Structural  Materials  Laboratory  as  St.  Louis  in  1909,  and  are  reported  in  Technologic 
Paper  3  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  tests  made  and  certain 
unsatisfactory  features  of  the  testing  method  employed,  only  a  few  general  conclusions  will 
be  drawn  from  the  report  of  these  tests.  (1)  Permeability  decreases  rapidly  for  all  mixtures 
with  increase  in  age  of  the  specimens  when  tested;  (2)  permeability  decreases  considerably 
with  the  continuation  of  the  flow;  (3)  permeability  increases  with  the  leanness  of  the  mixture, 
the  dryness  of  the  mixture,  and  increased  coarseness  of  the  sand. 

Absorption  was  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  same  factors:  it  decreased  with  the  ago 
of  the  mortar  as  a  rule,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  did  the  permeability  (especially  with  the  leaner 
mixtures);  it  decreased  but  slightly  with  increased  richness  of  the  mixtures;  and  the  wetter 
mixtures  were  slightly  less  absorptive  than  the  dryer  mixtures. 

The  permeability  of  mortars  and  concrete  is  closely  related  to  the  porosity,  but  the  relation- 
ship is  not  alwasrs  direct,  and  is  by  no  means  constant,  since  the  continuity  and  sise  of  the  pores 
determines  permeability  more  than  does  the  actual  percentage  of  voids. 

The  Joint  Committee  Report  says  concerning  the  permeability  and  the  waterproofing  of 
concrete : 

Many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  rendering  concrete  impervious  to  water.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  proportioned  to  obtain  the  greatest  practicable  density  and  is  mixed  to 
the  proper  consistency,  the  resulting  mortar  or  concrete  is  impervious  under  moderate  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  concrete  of  dry  consistency  is  more  or  less  pervious  to  water,  and  though  compounds  of 
various  kinds  have  been  mixed  with  the  concrete  or  applied  as  a  wash  to  the  surface,  in  an  effort  to  offset  this 
defect,  these  eipedients  have  generally  been  disappointing,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  these  compounds  have  at 
best  but  temporary  value,  and  in  time  lose  their  power  of  imparting  impermeability  to  the  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  subwayv,  long  retaining  walls  and  reservoirs,  provided  the  concrete  itself  is  impervious,  cracks 
may  be  so  reduced,  by  horisontal  and  vertical  reinforcement  properly  proportioned  and  located,  that  they  will 
be  too  minute  to  permit  leakage,  or  will  be  dosed  by  infiltration  of  silt. 

Asphaltic  or  coal-tar  preparations  applied  either  as  a  mastic  or  as  a  coating  on  felt  or  cloth  fabric,  are  used 
for  waterproofing,  and  should  be  proof  against  injury  by  liquids  or  gases. 

For  retaimog  and  similar  walls  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth,  the  application  of  one  or  two  coatings  of 
hot  ooal-tar  pitch,  foOowing  a  painting  with  a  thin  wash  of  ooal-tar  dissolved  in  benaol,  to  the  thoroughly  dried 
surface  of  concrete  is  an  efficient  method  of  preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture  from  the  earth. 

46.  Protection  of  Embedded  Steel  From  Corrosion. — ^The  Joint  Committee  Report  says 
concerning  the  corrosion  of  metal  reinforcement  in  concrete: 
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Teats  and  ezperienoe  indieate  Uutt  rtecl  suffidMitly  embedded  in  cood  oonerete  is  w^  protected  ecainat 
eomwon,  no  matter  whether  loeated  above  or  bdow  water  level.  It  is  recommended  that  such  protection  be  not 
leas  than  1  in.  in  thickoeaa.  If  the  eoncrete  is  porous  so  as  to  be  readily  permeable  by  water,  as  when  concrete  is 
laid  with  a  very  dry  constancy,  the  metal  may  corrode  on  account  of  the  presence  of  moisture  and  air. 

The  historic  tests  made  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Norton  for  the  Insurance  Engineering  Station  in 
Boston  in  1902  led  to  the  following  conclusions  the  validity  of  which  has  never  been  disproved  by 
either  tests  or  experience  {Eng.  News^  vol.  48,  p.  333) : 

1.  Neat  Portland  cement,  even  in  thin  layers,  is  an  effective  preventive  of  rusting. 

2.  Concretes,  to  be  effective  in  preventing  rust,  must  be  dense  and  without  voids  or  cracks.  They  should 
be  mixed  quite  wet  where  applied  to  the  metal. 

3.  The  corrosion  found  in  cinder  concrete  is  mainly  due  to  the  iron  oxide,  or  rust,  in  the  cinder,  and  not 
to  the  Bulphur. 

4.  Cinder  concrete,  if  free  from  voids  and  wdl  rammed  when  wet,  is  about  as  effective  as  stone  concrete  in 
protecting  steel. 

Further  tests  made  by  Prof.  Norton  in  1903  showed  conclusively  that  steel  reinforcement, 
corroded  before  being  embedded  in  concrete,  does  not  corrode  further,  provided  only  that  it 
has  a  continuous  unbroken  coating  of  concrete.  This  fact  is  important  since  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  exposure  of  reinforcing  steel  on  construction  work  to  the  elements,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  such  steel  is  therefore  corroded  when  placed  in  the  work. 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  if  concrete  be  mixed  sufficiently  wet  so  that  it  will 
flow  about  the  reinforcement  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  puddling,  the  thin  film  of  rich 
mortar  which  coats  the  steel  affords  a  perfect  preventive  of  corrosion. 

46.  Weight  of  Mortar  and  Concrete. — The  weight  of  mortars  and  concretes  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture,  the  consistency  used  in  mixing,  and  the  character  and  granular- 
metric  composition  of  the  aggregates.  William  B.  Fuller  found  the  following  range  of  weights 
of  mortars  of  various  proportions  made  with  the  same  sand  and  cement : 


ProDOrtions  of  mixture 

1:1 
145.1 

1:2 
143.3 

1:3 
140.0 

1:4 
137.7 

1:5 
138.6 

1:6 
135.5 

1:7 
137.6 

Ave.  weight  Gb.  per  cu.  ft.) 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  found  the  following  relation  between  weight  of  gravel  concrete 
and  the  proportions  of  mixture  {Tech.  Paper  58) : 


Proportions  of  mixture 

Ave.  weight  flb.  per  cu.  ft.) 

1:1:2 
147 

1:1^:3 
145 

1:2:4 
144 

1:2H:6 
143 

1:3:6 
142 

1:4:8 
140 

The  same  series  of  tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  indicate  the  following  relations  to  hold 
between  weight  and  consistency: 

The  cinder  concrete  appears  to 
be  slightly  heavier  the  wetter  the 
mixture,  but  all  of  the  rock  con- 
cretes are  slightly  heavier  the  drier 
the  mixture.  No  universally  appli- 
cable relation  between  weight  of 
concrete  and  the  class  of  aggregate 
used  is  shown  by  tests.  Different 
gravel  concretes,  for  instance,  will 
^ow  greater  variations  in  weight 
than  the  difference  in  average  weight  of  gravel  concretes  and  granite  concretes.  For  pur- 
poses of  design  the  weight  of  any  class  of  stone  concrete  may  be  assumed  to  be  150  lb.  per 
cu.  ft.,  whfle  cinder  concrete  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  115  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


Proportions  by 
volume 
1:2:4 
Coarse  aggregate 

Weight  per  cubic  foot 

Watery  or 

fluid 
consistency 

Soft,  mushy 
consistency 

Stiff  quaking 
consistency 

Cinder 

115.2 
147.6 
139.6 
144.7 

114.9 
147.7 
142.7 
145.9 

113.1 

148.9 
144.5 
147.8 

Granite 

Gravel 

Limestone 

SECTION  6 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

1.  Advantages  of  Gombming  Concrete  and  SteeL — Steel  can  be  put  into  a  form  to  resist 
a  given  tensile  stress  much  more  cheaply  than  to  resist  an  equal  amount  of  compressive  stress. 
This  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  solid  bar  is  well  adapted  to  take  tensile  stresses,  while  for 
compressive  stresses  the  steel  must  be  made  into  forms  of  more  extended  cross-section  in  order 
to  provide  suflScient  lateral  rigidity.  Other  facts  to  be  noted  are  the  lack  of  durability  of 
9teel  in  many  locations  and  its  failure  to  stand  up  under  a  high  heat. 

Concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  used  in  tension  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
but  its  compressive  strength  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  of  structural  importance.  It  is  also  a  good 
fireproof  material  and  has  great  durability.  In  addition,  concrete  is  a  cheaper  material  than 
steel,  can  readily  be  obtained  in  almost  any  locality,  and  tests  and  the  results  of  observations 
show  that  it  thoroughly  protects  embedded  steel  from  corrosion. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  follows  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  con- 
crete reinforced  with  steel  instead  of  either  material  separately  will  vary  with  different  types 
of  structures.  In  structural  members  subjected  to  both  tension  and  compression,  as  in  all 
forms  of  beams,  the  proper  combination  of  the  two  materials  meets  with  the  bdst  success. 
Steel  rods  embedded  in  the  lower  side  of  the  beam  carry  the  tensile  stresses  while  the  compressive 
stresses  are  carried  by  the  concrete.  Here  the  steel  is  used  in  its  cheapest  form  and  the  con- 
struction may  be  made  strong,  economical,  and  very  durable.  In  compressive  members  of 
appreciable  length,  such  as  columns,  a  combination  of  the  two  materials  is  also  quite  advanta- 
geous, although  to  a  varying  degree  depending  upon  whether  the  reinforcing  steel  is  used  in 
the  form  of  small  rods  or  as  structural-steel  shapes. 

8.  Bond  Between  Concrete  and  SteeL — Most  of  the  tests  on  bond  have  been  made  by 
embedding  a  short  reinforcing  bar  in  a  block  of  concrete  and  pulling  it  out  in  a  testing  machine. 
In  the  kind  of  tests  referred  to,  the  concrete  is  in  compression  and  conditions  do  not  correspond 
to  those  ordinarily  encountered  in  beams  and  slabs.  Pull- 
out  tests  of  this  character,  however,  have  been  found  to  be 
of  valuable  aid  in  determining  actual  values  for  bond.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  through  an  extended  series  of  ex- 
periments at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  period 
1909-1912;  a  series  which  include  both  pull-out  tests  and  Fig.  i. 

beam  tests,  as  described  further  on  in  this  article. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  test  beams  were  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  reinforcing  bars  being  embedded  only  a  short  distance  from  each  end, 
leaving  the  middle  portion  exposed.  The  stress  in  the  rods  were  computed  from  the  observed 
deformations.  The  beam  was  prevented  from  failing  in  the  early  stages  of  the  tests,  by  an 
upper  set  of  auxiliary  rods.  Failure  finally  occurred  by  the  pulling  out  of  the  lower  rods,  as 
intended.  Pull-out  tests  were  also  made  with  concrete  cylinders  and  rods  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  Cylinders  designated  as  (a)  were  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  with  their  upper  surfaces 
bedded  against  the  lower  face  of  the  pulling  head.  In  cylinders  (b)  tension  was  applied  to 
both  upper  and  lower  rods,  bringing  tension  also  in  the  concrete.  The  principal  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  as  follows  (the  word  alaiic  is  used  in  connection  with  beams  progressively 
tested  to  failure  under  loads  gradually  applied,  and  the  word  repeated  occurs  in  connection 
with  those  beams  subjected  to  repeated  loadings)  :^ 

t  Bull.  5.  Tol.  5,  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin, 
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The  ttatio  bond  between  1:2:4  concrete  and  plain  round  steel  rode  increaaee  with  age  at  leaet  up  to  6  moDths. 
About  80%  of  the  6  monthe'  bond  strength  is  developed  in  1  month. 

Owing  to  the  variation  in  the  results  of  individual  tests  and  the  difference  between  laboratory  and  practical 
working  conditions,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  the  maximum  static  bond  between  concrete  of  the  class  used  and 
plain  rods  less  than  H  in.  diameter  should  be  assumed  greater  than  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  or  for  the  rods  or  larger  sise 
200  lb.  per  iq.  in. 

The  method  of  making  bond  tests  by  pulling  a  rod  from  a  cylinder  of  concrete  in  such  a  manner  that  th« 
concrete  around  the  rod  is  compressed  gives  results  which  are  neither  of  quantitative  nor  qualitative  value.  Th^ 
results  obtained  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  compressive  stress  acting  on  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  Cylinder 
tests  in  which  the  rod  and  concrete  are  both  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  give  results  more  in  accord  with  the  bond 
values  obtained  from  beam  tests. 

The  static  bond  between  the  class  of  concrete  employed  and  corrugated  bars  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that 
which  can  be  developed  with  plain  round  rods  of  about  the  same  sise.  The  static  bond  between  concrete  and  rusted 
rods  is  very  much  greater  than  that  obtained  where  plain  round  rods  are  used. 

From  the  tests  under  repeated  loadings  it  seems  evident  that  50  to  60  %  of  the  static  bond  between  concrete 
and  plain  round  rods  may  be  repeated  a  large  number  of  times  without  failure  in  bond;  that  00  to  70%  are  the 
corresponding  figures  for  corrugated  bars.  Under  repeated  loadings  the  bond  between  concrete  and  rusted  round 
rods  is  considerably  greater  than  that  between  concrete  and  plain  round  rods. 

Considering  the  severity  of  the  tests  made  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  believing  that  the  bond  be- 
tween concrete  and  plain  round  rods  will  be  destroyed  under  repeated  loadings,  providing  a  proper  working  value  is 
used.    Such  a  value  for  concrete  of  the  class  used  in  these  tests  should  not  be  over  50  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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In  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  attention  was  given  to 
obtaining  accurate  measurement  of  slip  of  bar  through  the  concrete 
as  the  loading  progressed,  in  both  the  ordinary  pull-out  tests  an  d  in 
tests  on  beams.  In  the  beams  of  this  series  the  concrete  was  not  cut 
away  from  the  rods  as  in  the  tests  at  the  UnivenBity  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  pull-out  tests  the  amount  of  movement  o{  the  free  end 
of  the  embedded  bar  was  measured  by  means  of  an  Ames  gage. 
In  the  beam  tests,  the  Ames  gage  was  used  to  measure  center  deflec- 
tions and  the  movement  of  the  ends  of  the  reinforcing  bans.  In 
many  of  the  tests,  observations  were  also  made  on  the  amount  of 
slip  of  the  reinforcing  bar  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  concrete  at 
several  points  along  the  length  of  the  beam. 

The  concrete  blocks  used  in  the  pull-out  tests  were  usually  8  in. 
in  diameter  and  8  in.  long,  with  the  bar  embedded  axially.  The 
beams  tested  were  8  by  12  in.  in  section  with  an  effective  depth  of  10 
in.  The  span  length  was  generally  6  ft.  All  beams  were  tested 
with  two  symmetrical  loads,  generally  at  the  one-third  points  of  the 
span.  With  the  exception  of  six  tests,  the  longitudinal  reinforce- 
ment consisted  of  a  single  bar  of  large  diameter  placed  horizontally  throughout  the  length  of 
the  beam.     The  principal  results  of  these  tests  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows:^ 
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PoU-out  TesU 

Bond  between  concrete  and  steel  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  elements,  adhesive  resistance  and  sliding 
resistance.  The  source  of  adhesive  resistance  is  not  known,  but  its  presence  is  a  matter  of  univeraal  experience 
with  materials  of  the  nature  of  m<ntar  and  concrete.  Sliding  resistance  arises  from  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
the  bar  and  irregularities  of  its  section  and  alignment  together  with  the  corresponding  conformations  in  the  con- 
crete. The  adhesive  resistance  must  be  overcome  before  sliding  resistance  comes  into  action.  In  other  words, 
the  two  elemeots  of  bond  resistance  are  not  effective  at  the  same  time  at  a  given  point.  Many  evidences  of  the 
tests  indicate  that  adhesive  resistance  is  much  the  more  important  element  of  bond  resistance. 

Belatioa  of  Bond  Stress  to  Slip  of  Bar  as  Load  Increases. — Pull-out  tests  with  plain  ban  show  that  •  con- 
siderable bond  stress  is  devdoped  before  a  measurable  slip  is  produced.  Slip  of  bar  begins  as  soon  ss  the  adhesive 
resistance  is  overcome.  After  the  adhesive  resistance  is  overcome,  a  further  slip  without  an  opportunity  of  rest 
is  accompanied  by  a  rapidly-increasing  bond  stress  until  a  maximum  bond  resistance  is  reached  at  a  definite  amount 
of  sUp  (see  Fig.  3). 


BmU.  71.  Engineering  Experiment  Sutioo,  University  of  Illinois. 
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The  true  rdation  of  slip  of  bar  to  bond  stress  can  best  be  studied  by  considering  the  action  of  a  bar  over  a 
very  abort  section  of  the  embedded  length.  The  difficulties  arising  from  secondary  stresses  made  it  impracticable 
to  conduct  tests  on  bars  embedded  very  short  lengths.  The  desired  results  (Fig.  3)  were  obtained  by  varying 
the  forma  of  the  specimens  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  of  different  combinations  of  dimensions  could  be  studied. 

Pull-oat  tests  with  plain  bars  of  the  same  sixe  embedded  different  lengths  furnish  data  which  suggest  the 
values  of  bond  reaistanoe  over  a  very  short  length  of  embedment,  or  indicate  values  of  bond  resistance  which  are 
iniependent  of  the  length  of  embedment.  Tests  with  bars  of  different  sixe  which  were  embedded  a  distance 
proportionAl  to  their  diameters  give  the  true  relation  when  the  effect  of  size  of  bar  is  eliminated.  Two  series  of 
tivts  of  this  Idnd  on  plain  round  bars  of  ordinary  mill  surface  gave  almost  identical  values  for  bond  resistance  after 
eliminating  the  effect  of  length  of  embedment  and  sise  of  bar,  and  we  may  consider  that  these  values  represent  the 
stresses  which  were  developed  in  turn  over  each  unit  of  area  of  the  embedded  bar  as  it  was  withdrawn  by  a  load 
applied  by  the  method  used  in  these  tests.  These  tests  showed  that  for  concrete  of  the  kind  used  (a  1 : 2  : 4  mix, 
storad  in  d&mp  s»nd  and  tested  at  the  age  of  about  60  days)  the  first  measurable  slip  of  bar  came  at  a  bond  stress 
of  about  260  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  that  the  maximum  bond  resistance  reached  an  average  value  of  440  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
If  we  conclude  that  adhesive  resistance  was  overcome 


St  the  fizst  measurable  slip,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ad- 
hesive resistance  was  about  60%  of  the  maximum  bond 
resistanoe.  This  ratio  did  not  vary  much  for  a  wide 
range  of  mixes,  ages,  sixe  of  bar,  condition  of  storage, 
etc. 

Widing  resistance  reached  its  maximum  value 
for  plain  bars  of  ordinary  mill  surface  at  a  slip  of 
about  0.01  in.  The  constancy  in  the  amount  of  slip 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  bond  resistance  for  a 
wide  range  of  mixes,  ages,  sixes  of  bar,  conditions  of 
•torages,  etc.,  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  tests. 
With  farther  slip  the  sliding  resistance  decreased 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  until  with  a  slip  of 
0. 1  in.  the  bond  reaistanoe  was  about  one-half  its  maxi- 
mum valoe. 

Bond  Rssistaacs  in  Terms  of  Compressive 
Strsflgtli  ol  Coocrets. — ^Pull-out  tests  with  plain  round 
bars  show  end  slip  to  begin  st  an  average  bond  stress 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  the  compressive  strength  of 
64n.  cubes  from  the  same  concrete;  the  maximum  bond 
resistanos  is  equal  to  about  one-fourth  the  compres- 
sive strength  of  6-in.  cubes.  These  values  were  about 
the  same  for  a  wide  range  of  mixes,  ages,  and  conditions 
of  storage.  In  terms  of  the  compressive  strength  of  8 
by  16-in.  concrete  cylinders  these  values  would  be  about 
13  <^for  first  end  slip  and  19%  for  the  maximum  bond 
reaistanoe. 

Distribatioa  of  Bond  Stress  Along  a  Bar. — The 
tests  indicate  that  bond  stress  is  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed along  a  bar  embedded  any  considerable  length 
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and  havinc  the  load  applied  at  one  end.     Slip  of  bar     Fxo.  3. — Relation  of  bond  to  slip  of  bar  as  load  increases, 
begins  first  at  the  point  where  the  bar  enters  the  con- 
crete, and  the  bond  stress  must  be  greater  here  than  elsewhere  until  a  sufficient  slip  has  occurred  to  develop  the 
fway»Hiwm  boud  rcKstance  at  this  point.    Slip  of  bar  begins  last  at  the  free  end  of  the  bar.     After  slip  becomes 
general,  there  is  an  approximate  equality  of  bond  stress  throughout  the  embedded  length. 

Vsriatioa  of  Bond  Resistance  with  Size,  Shape,  and  Condition  of  Surface  .of  Bar. — The  maximum  bond 
resistance  was  not  materially  different  for  bars  of  different  diameters. 

Rusted  bars  gave  bond  reastances  about  15  %  higher  than  similar  bars  with  ordinary  mill  surface. 

The  tests  with  flat  bars  showed  wide  variations  of  bond  resistance  and  were  not  conclusive.  Square  bars 
gave  valufes  of  unit  stress  about  75  %  of  those  obtained  with  plain  round  bars. 

T-bais  gare  lower  unit  bond  resistance  than  plain  round  bars,  but  gave  about  double  the  bond  resiBtancc 
per  anit  of  length  that  was  found  for  the  plain  round  bars  of  the  same  sectional  area. 

With  polished  bars  the  bond  resistance  is  due  almost  entirely  to  adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  steel. 
Sameroos  tests  with  polished  bars  embedded  in  1: 2: 4  concrete  and  tested  at  60  dajrs  indicated  a  maximum  bond 
resistaoee  of  about  160  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  about  60  %  of  the  bond  resistance  of  bars  of  ordinary  surface  at  small 
amounts  of  slip. 

Adhesive  resistance  must  be  destroyed,  sliding  resistance  largely  overcome,  and  the  concrete  ahead  of  the 
projectioas  must  undergo  an  appreciable  compressive  deformation  before  the  projections  on  a  deformed  bar 
beeoms  sffsetive  in  taking  bond  stress.  The  tesU  indicate  that  the  projections  do  not  materially  assist  in  re- 
sisting a  foree  tending  to  withdraw  the  bar  until  a  slip  hss  occurred  spproximating  that  corresponding  to  the 
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mazimura  sliding  raauitancc  of  plain  ban.     As  slip  conttmies  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  bond  stress  is  taken 
by  direct  bearing  of  the  projections  on  the  concrete  ahead. 

In  determining  the  comparative  merits  of  deformed  bars,  the  bar  which  longest  resists  beginning  ol  slip 
should  be  rated  highest,  other  considerations  being  equal. 

The  oonorete  cylinders  of  the  pull-out  specimens  with  deformed  bars  were  reinforced  against  bursting  or 
splitting,  because  it  was  desired  to  study  the  load-slip  relation  through  a  wide  range  of  values.  In  only  a  few  tcata 
was  the  marimum  bond  resistance  reached  at  an  end  slip  less  than  0.1  in.  It  should  be  recognised  that,  in  gencraJ. 
the  bond  stresses  reported  for  deformed  bars  at  end  slip  of  0.05  and  0.1  in.  could  not  have  been  developed  with 
bars  embedded  in  unreinforoed  blocks.  These  high  values  of  bond  resistance  must  not  be  considered  as  available 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  bond  action  in  reinf  orced-concrete  members.  In  the  tests  in  which  the  blocks  were 
not  reinforced,  evidence  of  splitting  of  the  blocks  was  found  at  end  slips  of  0.02  to  0.05  in. 

The  normal  components  of  the  bearing  stresses  developed  by  the  projections  on  a  deformed  bar  may  pro- 
duce very  destructive  bursting  stresses  in  the  surrounding  concrete.  The  bearing  stress  between  the  projections 
and  the  concrete  in  the  tests  with  certain  tsrpee  of  commercial  deformed  bars  was  computed  to  be  from  5800  to 
14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  highest  bond  stresses  considered  in  these  tests.  The  large  slip  and  the  high  bearing 
stresses  developed  in  the  later  stages  of  the  tests  show  the  absurdity  of  seriously  considering  the  extremely  high 
values  that  are  usually  reported  to  be  the  true  bond  resistance  of  many  tjrpes  of  deformed  bars. 

Round  bars  with  standard  V-shaped  threads  gave  much  higher  bond  resistance  at  low  slips  than  the  com- 
mercial deformed  bars.  The  average  bond  resistance  at  an  end  slip  of  0.001  in.  was  612  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  maxi- 
mum bond  resistance  was  745  lb.  per  sq.  in.  These  were  the  only  deformed  bar  tests  in  which  failure  came  by 
shearing  the  surrounding  concrete. 

The  1-in.  twisted  square  bars  gave  a  bond  resistance  per  unit  of  surface  at  an  end  slip  of  0.001  in.,  only  88 r; 
of  that  for  the  plain  rounds.  Following  an  end  slip  of  about  0.01  in.,  these  bars  showed  a  decided  decrease  in  bond 
resistance,  and  a  slip  of  5  to  10  times  this  amount  was  required  to  cause  the  bond  resistance  to  regain  its  firat 
maximum  value.  After  this,  the  bond  resistance  gradually  rose  as  the  bar  was  withdrawn.  Some  of  the  bars  were 
withdrawn  2  or  3  in.  before  the  highest  resistance  was  reached.  The  apparent  bond  stresses  at  these  slips  were 
very  high;  but.  of  course,  such  stresses  and  slips  could  not  be  developed  in  a  structure  and  could  not  hare  been 
developed  in  the  tests  had  the  blocks  not  been  reinforced  against  bursting.  Such  values  sm  entirely  meaninglcas 
under  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  tests. 

Aachofinf  of  Reinforcing  Ban. — The  tests  with  plain  round  bars  anchored  by  means  of  nuts  and  with  washers, 
only  showed  that  the  entire  bar  must  slip  an  appreciable  amount  before  these  forms  of  anchorage  come  into  action. 
Anchorages  of  the  dimensions  used  in  these  tests  did  not  become  effectire  until  the  bar  had  slipped  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  in«.»imiii«  bond  resistance  of  plain  bars.  With  further  movement  the  apparent  bond  re- 
sistanoe  was  high,  but  was  accompanied  by  excessive  bearing  stresses  on  the  concrete. 

The  load-slip  relation  for  bars  anchored  by  means  of  hooks  and  bends  was  not  determined.^ 

Iflflneace  of  M athod  of  Caiiag  Concrete. — Tests  on  specimens  atomd  under  different  conditions  indicate  that 
concrete  stored  in  damp  sand  may  be  expected  to  give  alxMit  the  same  bond  resistance  and  compressive  rwristance 
as  that  stored  in  water.  Water-stored  specimens  gave  values  of  maximum  bond  resistance  higher  in  each  instance 
than  the  air-stmed  specimens;  the  increase  for  water  storage  ranged  from  10  to  45%.  The  difference  seemed  tf> 
increase  with  age.  The  presence  of  water  not  only  did  not  injure  the  bond  for  ages  up  to  3  years,  but  it  was  an 
important  factor  in  producing  conditions  which  resulted  in  high  bond  resistances.  However,  it  was  found  that 
specimens  tested  with  the  concrete  in  a  saturated  condition  gave  lower  values  for  bond  than  those  which  had  been 
allowed  to  dry  out  before  testing.  The  bars  in  specimens  which  had  been  immersed  in  water  as  long  as  3^  years 
showed  no  signs  of  rust  m  other  deterioration. 

laftaence  of  Freezing  of  Concrete. — Specimens  made  outdoors  in  freeaing  weather,  where  they  probably 
frose  and  thawed  several  times  during  the  period  of  setting  and  hardening,  were  almost  devoid  of  bond  strength. 

loiloence  of  Age  and  Mix  ef  Concrete. — Pull-out  tests  made  at  early  ages  gave  surprisingly  high  values  of 
bond  resistance.  Plain  bars  embedded  in  1 : 2  : 4  concrete  and  tested  at  2  dajrs  did  not  show  e^  slip  of  bar  until  a 
bond  stress  of  75  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  developed.  Bond  resistance  increases  most  rapidly  with  age  during  the  firwt 
month.  The  richer  mixes  show  a  more  rapid  increase  than  the  leaner  ones.  The  tests  on  concrete  at  ages  of 
over  1  year  showed  that  the  bond  resistance  of  specimens  stored  in  a  damp  place  may  be  expected  ultimatriy  to 
reach  a  value  as  much  as  twice  that  developed  at  60  days. 

The  load-slip  relation  of  leaner  and  richer  mixes  was  similar  to  that  for  1:2:4  concrete.  For  a  wide  range  of 
mixes  the  bond  reoUitanoe  was  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  cement  used.  This  relation  did  not  obtain 
in  a  mix  from  which  the  coarse  aggregate  had  been  omitted. 

Bffect  ef  Coalimed  end  Repeated  Load. — ^When  the  application  of  load  was  continued  over  a  conaiderabie 
period  of  time  or  when  the  load  was  released  and  reapplied,  the  usual  relation  of  slip  of  bar  to  bond  resists  nee 
oonsiderabiy  modified.  The  few  tests  which  were  made  indicate  that  the  bond  stress  corresponding  to 
of  slip  i*  the  highest  stress  which  can  be  maintained  permanently  or  be  reapplied  indefinitely  without  failure  of 
bond. 

>  Other  tests  have  shown  that  a  semicircular  hook  of  4  times  the  diameter  of  the  bar  and  well  embedded 

in  concrete  may  be  assumed  to  develop  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  without  exceeding  the  bearing  strength  of 

the  eonerete.    The  curved  ends  should  consist  of  bends  through  180  deg.  with  a  short  length  of  straight  rod 

beyond  the  bend.     A  short  cross  rod  aids  greatly  in  distributing  the  bearing  stress  in  the  conerete.     Short 

ve  hooks  upon  the  ends  of  bars  are  not  of  great  value. 
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Xffsct  of  Coocnto  Ssttiiic  JSadmt  Pnnm. — Bond  resistanee  of  piain  ban  is  greatly  iDcrMsed  if  the  eon* 
m  mvmd  to  eet  under  preaeure.  With  a  preesure  of  100  lb.  per  aq.  in.  on  the  fresh  oonerete  for  5  days  after 
the  marinmm  bood  resistanee  was  increased  92  %  over  that  of  similar  bars  in  concrete  which  had  set 
Hie  gjitmUr  density  of  the  ooncrete  and  its  more  intimate  contact  with  the  bar  seems  to  be 
for  the  inereaaed  bond  resistanoe.  light  pressures  gave  an  appreciable  increase  in  bond  resistance, 
ban  the  effect  of  pressure  was  slight. 
As  nii^t  have  been  expected,  the  ecmpressive  resistance  of  ooncrete  setting  under  pressure  was  increased  in 
ratio  as  the  bond  resistanofc  At  the  age  of  80  days  the  initial  modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression 
wfaiidi  set  under  a  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  about  37  %  higher  and  the  compressive  strength 
by  about  73  %  over  that  of  eonerete  which  had  set  without  pressure.  The  density  of  the  concrete, 
by  the  unit  weights*  was  increased  about  4  %  by  a  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  fresh  eon* 
increase  in  strength  and  doisity  was  relatively  greater  for  the  low  than  for  the  high  pressures.  A 
ttaned  for  1  day,  or  until  the  ooncrete  had  taken  its  final  set  and  hardening  had  begun,  seems  to  have 
the  same  effect  in  inenasing  the  strength  and  elastic  pr(^>erties  of  the  concrete  as  when  the  pressure 
tinned  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Beam  Tests 


below.     All 


eomputed  values  for  bond  stresses  in  the  6-ft.  beams  in  the  scries  of  1911  and  1912  were  as  given 
were  of  1  :  2  :  4  concrete,  tested  at  2  to  8  months  by  loads  applied  at  the  one-third  points  of  the 
are  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
In  the  beams  reinforced  with 
plaitt  bars  end  slip  begins  at  67%  of 
the  maiiinnm  bond  resistanee;  for 
the  eomgated  rounds  this  ratio  is 
51  %,  and  for  the  twisted  squares, 
66%. 

Tbe  band  unit  resistance  in 
beams  icsnf  arced  with  plain  square 
bars,  computed  on  the  superficial 
area  of  the  bar,  was  about  75%  of 
that  for  •■***'*■•  beams  reinforced 
with  plain  round  ban  of  similar  sise. 
reinforced  with  twisted 


Number 
of  tests 

First  end 
slip  of  bar 

End  slip 

of  0.001 

in. 

Maximum 
bond 
stress 

1  and  IV^-in.  plain  round.  . . 
%^«in.  plain  round 

28 
3 
3 
6 
3 
9 

245 
186 
172 
190 
222 
251 

340 
242 
235 
248 
289 
360 

375 
274 
255 
278 
337 
488 

9ft-in.  clain  rountl 

1-in.  olain  souare 

1-in.  twisted  square 

iH-in.  corrugated  round 

square  ban  gave  values  at  small  slips  about  85  %  of  those  found  for  plain  rounds.    At  the  maximum  load,  the 
bood-unit  stress  with  the  twisted  ban  was  90  %  of  that  with  plain  round  ban  of  similar  sise. 

In  the  beams  reinforced  with  IH-in.  corrugated  rounds,  slip  of  the  end  of  the  bar  was  observed  at  about  the 
as  in  the  fdain  ban  of  companble  sise.  At  an  end  slip  of  0.001  in.,  the  corrugated  ban  gave  a 
about  6%  higher  and  at  the  maximum  load,  about  30%  higher  than  the  plain  rounds, 
in  which  the  longitudinal  reinforcement  consisted  of  three  or  four  ban  smaller  than  those  used  in 
most  ai  the  tests  gave  bond  stresses  which,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  computation,  were  about  70%  of 
the  atresaea  obtained  in  the  beams  reinforced  with  a  single  bar  of  large  sise.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lower 
eompoted  bond  stresses  in  these  tests  are  due  to  erron  in  the  assumptions  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  bond 
stress  and  not  to  actual  differences  of  bond  resistance  in  the  ban  of  different  sise. 

The  tests  on  beams  with  the  loads  placed  in  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  span  gave  little  variation 
ta  bond  usistanfii'i  during  the  early  stages  of  the  tests.  The  maximum  bond  resbtanoes  increased  rapidly  as  the 
load  iviproached  the  supports.  These  tests  indicate  that  the  variation  in  the  maximum  bond  stresses  must  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  other  than  normal  beam  action. 

Ttie  bond  stresses  developed  in  the  beam  tests  indicate  that  with  beams  of  the  same  cross-section  the  bond 
stresses  are  distributed  in  the  same  way  during  the  early  stages  of  the  test  in  beams  varying  widely  in  sxmui  length 
and  loadtng.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  test,  the  distribution  of  bond  stress  seems  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  eooditions  of  stress  in  the  ooncrete  through  the  region  of  the  span  where  beam  bond  stresses  an  high.  The 
distribution  of  bood  stresses  in  beams  of  different  cross  section  appanntly  varies  with  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  beam  and  the  reinf  oreing  ban. 

In  the  reinforoed-ooncrete  beams  it  was  found  that  very  small  amounts  of  slip  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  repre- 
sented critical  conditions  of  bond  stress.  For  beams  failing  in  bond  the  load  at  an  end  slip  of  0.001  in.  was  89  to 
94  *^  of  the  maximum  load  found  in  beams  reinf oroed  with  plain  ban,  and  79  %  of  the  maximum  load  for  similar 
reinforoed  with  corrugated  ban.  As  soon  ss  slip  of  bar  became  general,  other  conditions  were  introduced 
aoon  caused  the  failure  of  the  beam. 

The  bood  stecsses  devdoped  in  a  retnforoed-conerate  beam  by  a  load  applied  as  in  these  tests  varies  widely 
over  the  region  in  whidi  b^m  bond  stresses  are  present.  High  bond  stresses  are  developed  just  outside  the  load 
paints  at  comparatively  low  loads.  The  load  which  first  developed  a  bond  stress  nearly  equal  to  the  maximum 
bood  roristaooe  in  the  region  of  beam  bond  stresses  produced  a  stress  near  the  support  which  was  not  mfjre  than 
about  15  to  40  %  ol  the  maximum  bond  reststanoe.    As  the  load  is  increased,  tlie  region  of  high  bond  stress  is  thrown 

the  supfMxt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bond  stress  over  the  region  just  outside  the  load  point 
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beoomefl  tteadily  smaUer.  Thia  indioates  a  piecemeal  development  of  the  maximum  bond  atreM  ai  the  load  a* 
increased.  The  actual  bond  etresses  in  certain  tests  varied  from  lees  than  one-half  to  more  than  twice  the  averaicv* 
bond  resistance  computed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Slip  of  bar  in  a  reinforoed-oonorete  beam  has  a  marked  influence  in  increasing  the  center  deflection  during 
the  later  stages  of  loading. 

The  comparison  of  the  bond  stresses  developed  in  beams  and  in  pull-out  specimens  from  the  same  nmtcrial* 
is  of  interest.  8uoh  a  comparison  should  be  made  for  similar  amounts  of  slip.  In  the  pull-out  teste  the  mazimum 
bond  resiBtance  came  at  a  slip  of  about  0.01  in.  for  plain  bars.  The  mean  bond  resbtance  for  the  deformed  hmi> 
tested  was  not  materiallv  different  from  that  of  the  plain  bars  until  a  slip  of  about  0.01  in.  was  developed ;  with  a 
continuation  of  slip  the  projections  came  into  action  and  with  much  larger  slip  high  bond  stresses  were  developed 
The  beam  tests  showed  that  about  79  to  94  %  of  the  mazimum  bond  resistance  was  being  developed  when  the  bar 
had  slipped  0.001  in.  at  the  free  end;  hence  the  bond  stress  developed  at  an  end  slip  of  0.001  in.  was  used  as  a  baais 
of  the  principal  comparisons  in  the  pull-out  tests.  However,  it  is  recognised  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
stresses  developed  at  larger  amounts  of  slip  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  effective  bond  resistance  of 
the  bar. 

The  puU'Out  tests  and  beam  tests  gave  nearly  identical  bond  stresses  for  similar  amounts  of  slip  in  many 
groups  of  tests,  but  it  seems  that  tlus  was  the  result  of  a  certain  accidental  combination  of  dimensions  in  the  two 
forms  of  specimens  and  did  not  indicate  that  the  computed  stresses  in  the  beams  were  the  correct  stresses.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  a  properly  designed  pull-out  test  does  give  the  correct  value  of  bond  reststanoe,  and  givetf 
values  which  probably  closely  represent  the  bond  stresses  which  actually  exist  in  a  beam  or  other  member  as 
slipping  is  produced  from  point  to  point  along  the  bar.  The  relative  position  of  the  bar  during  molding  may  be 
expected  to  influence  the  values  of  bond  resiBtance  found  in  the  tests. 

A  working  bond  stress  equal  to  4  %  of  the  compresnve  strength  of  the  concrete  tested  in  the  form  ol  8  by  16- 
in.  cylindefs  at  the  age  of  28  days  (equivalent  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  concrete  having  a  compressive  strength  of 
2000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  is  as  high  a  stress  as  should  be  used.  This  stress  is  equivalent  to  about  one-third  that  causing 
first  slip  of  bar  and  one-fifth  of  the  maximum  bond  resistance  of  plain  round  bars  as  determined  from  pull-out  tests. 
The  use  of  deformed  bars  of  proper  design  may  be  expected  to  guard  against  local  defideneies  in  bond  resistance 
due  to  poor  workmanship  and  their  presence  may  propwly  be  considered  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  ulti- 
mate failure  by  bond.  However,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  place  the  working  bond  stress  for  deformed  bars  higher  than 
that  used  for  plain  bars. 

3.  Length  of  Embedment  of  Reinforcing  Bars  to  Provide  for  Bond. — ^Let  /•  be  the  working 
tensile  strength  of  the  steel,  A,  the  area  of  bar,  o  the  circumference  of  bar,  d  the  diameter  or 
thickness  of  bar,  u  the  working  unit  bond  strength,  and  x  the  required  length  of  embedment 
(or  grip)  for  the  above  values  of  /•  and  u.  Then,  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  steel,  using 
either  round  or  square  bars, 

i.  IT*       - 

xau  =  Aj,  ^-r'J* 
or 

4.  Ratio  of  the  Moduli  of  Elasticity. — ^Let  /«  »  unit  stress  in  steel,  /e  —  unit  stress  in  con- 
crete, Et  »  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel,  and  Ec  »  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete.  Since 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a  material  is  the  ratio  of  stress  to  deformation,  it  follows  that,  for 
equal  deformations,  the  stresses  in. the  steel  and  concrete  will  be  as  their  moduli  of  elasticity. 
Thus, 

/-      E. 
fc  "  E. 

This  ratio  uf  the  moduli  is  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  n,  or 

/•  ^  nfc 

The  equation  just  given  shows  that  if  the  stress  in  either  the  steel  or  concrete  of  a  concrete 
column  is  known,  the  stress  in  the  other  material  can  be  found,  and  this  relation  is  made  use  of 
in  the  derivation  of  column  formulas.  Fig.  26,  Sect.  5,  page  250,  shows  that  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression  is  less  for  the  greater  loads,  and  hence  the  value  of  n  is 
greater.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  with  increasing  loads  in  concrete  columns  the  steel  receives  a 
greater  proportionate  stress,  the  variation  in  the  amount  carried  by  the  steel  depending  on  the 
variation  in  the  value  of  n.     In  order  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  under  increasing  loads  the 
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steel  receives  an  mcieasmg  proportion,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  value  of  n  in  the  computations 
for  design  somewhat  larger  than  that  which  is  obtained  by  taking  a  value  of  Eg  corresponding 
to  working  loads  on  small  prisms  (about  10).  A  value  of  15  for  n  may  well  be  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary 1:2:4  mix. 

In  concrete  beams,  experiments  show  that  the  tension  which  remains  in  the  concrete  just 
below  the  neutral  axis,  and  properly  not  allowed  for  in  the  derivation  of  the  beam  formulas, 
has  its  effect  in  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  strength  of  the  beam.  It  is  found  that 
a  value  of  15  for  n  is  not  too  large  for  calculations  of  strength  of  beams,  assuming  the  ordinary 
1:2:4  mix,  although  great  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  not  necessary.  This  value  of  15  for 
n  is  the  one  most  generally  used,  but  a  value  of  12  is  also  frequently  employed.  The  value  of 
15  corresponds  to  a  value  of  Ee  of  2,000,000  which  is  somewhat  low  as  determined  by  compressive 
tests. 

For  the  proper  values  of  n  to  use  for  other  mixtures  see  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  Appendix  B. 

Comparatively  few  tests  have  been  made  on  the  elasticity  of  concrete  in  tension,  but  these 
s«eein  to  indicate  that  for  small  stresses,  it  is  practically  the  same  as  in  compression,  although 
probably  slightly  less. 

S.  Behavior  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Under  Tension. — Early  tests  indicated  that  the  ulti- 
mate stretch  of  reinforced  concrete  in  tension  is  as  much  as  10  times  that  of  plain  concrete, 
but  such  results  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  determine  just  when 
the  concrete  begins  to  crack.  Cracks  do  not  become  noticeable,  even  on  very  close  examination, 
until  a  stretching  occurs  corresponding  to  a  tensile  stress  much  beyond  the  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.  The  steel  causes  a  uniform  elongating  of  the  concrete  so  that  the 
cracks  which  open  up  are  very  small  and  remain  invisible  for  some  time. 

A  method  of  detecting  minute  cracks  in  the  tensile  side  of  beams  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1901-02  in  some  experiments  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  found  that  when 
beams  were  hardened  in  water  and  only  partially  dried  before  testing,  very  fine  hair-cracks  be- 
came noticeable  at  a  moderate  load.  Before  these  cracks  occurred,  however,  dark  wet  lines 
appeared  across  the  beam,  and  it  was  observed  that  each  of  these  lines  was  later  followed  by  a 
very  fine  crack.  These  water-marks  were  proven  to  be  incipient  cracks  by  the  sawing  out  of 
a  strip  of  concrete  along  the  outer  part  of  the  beam.  Careful  measurements  of  extension  showed 
that  these  streaks,  or  water-marks,  occurred  at  practically  the  same  deformation  at  which  the 
concrete  ruptured  when  not  reinforced.  This  same  phenomenon  has  since  been  observed  by 
many  careful  experimenters,  and  the  fact  is  now  generally  established  that  concrete,  reinforced 
with  steel,  does  not  elongate  under  tensile  stress  to  any  greater  extent  before  cracking  than  plain 
concrete. 

A  reinforced-concrete  beam  for  working  loads  is  usually  more  heavily  stressed  on  the  ten- 
sion side  than  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  plain  concrete — enough  steel  being  usually  em- 
bedded near  the  lower  face  to  permit  the  full  allowable  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete 
to  be  utilized.  The  presence,  then,  of  the  cracks  above  referred  to,  accurring  long  before  a 
reinforced-concrete  he&m  has  obtained  its  working  load,  must  seriously  affect  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete.  The  moment  formulas  now  in  most  general  use  for  the  design  of  reinforced- 
concrete  beams  neglect  entirely  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  concrete  when  well  placed  and  mixed  somewhat  wet,  com- 
pletely protects  the  steel  in  the  tensile  side  of  a  beam  from  corrosion,  even  when  the  unit  stress 
in  the  steel  somewhat  exceeds  the  elastic  limit. 

S.  Shrinkage  and  Temperature  Stresses. — ^In  reinforced-concrete  structures  which  are 
free  to  contract  and  expand,  the  stresses  occurring  from  temperature  changes  and  from  shrink- 
age in  hardening  are  due  wholly  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  steel  and  concrete.  Of  the  stresses 
produced  from  these  two  causes,  those  which  result  from  hardening  are  the  greater,  but  experi- 
ments show  that  even  these  are  not  sufficient  to  be  of  practical  importance.     In  regard  to  the 
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temperature  stresses,  they  are  negligible  by  reason  of  the  nearly  equal  rates  of  expansion  of  the 
two  materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  reinforced-concrete  structures  are  restrained  by  outside  forces,  or  if 
they  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently  well  bonded  to  act 
as  a  unit — such  as  long  retaining  walls — ^then  the  stresses  resulting  are  much  greater,  and  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  will  be  reached  (this  will  occur  with  a  drop  in  temperature  some- 
where between  10  and  20°F.)f  thus  producing  cracks,  called  contraction  cracks.  To  prevent 
plainly  noticeable  cracks  due  to  shrinkage  and  lowering  of  the  temperature,  all  exposed  surfaces 
should  be  reinforced  with  about  0.3  of  1  %  of  steel,  based  on  the  cross-section  of  the  concrete. 
This  b  less  than  the  amount  required  theoretically,  but  experience  shows  this  amount  to  give 
very  satisfactory  results  where  the  foundations  are  stable.  If  the  structure  is  fixed  in  two 
directions,  the  reinforcement  must  be  placed  accordingly.  The  above  percentage  of  steel 
should  be  figured  for  an  area  of  crossHsection  of  maximum  thickness  of  about  12  in. 

No  amount  of  reinforcement  can  entirely  prevent  contraction  cracks.  The  steel  can, 
however,  if  of  small  diameter  and  placed  close  to  the  surface,  force  the  cracks  to  take  place  at 
such  frequent  intervals  that  the  required  deformation  occurs  without  any  one  crack  becoming 
large.  No  cracks  will  open  up  to  be  plainly  noticeable  until  the  steel  is  stressed  beyond  its 
elastic  limit.  The  amount  of  steel  should  be  such,  then,  that  without  being  stressed  beyond  its 
elastic  limit,  it  will  withstand  the  tensile  stress  resulting  from  the  maximum  fall  of  temperature 
(usuaUy  considered  to  be  50**)  in  the  steel  itself  plus  the  tensile  stress  necessary  to  crack  the  con- 
crete.   A  high  elastic-limit  steel  is  thus  advantageous. 

The  size  and  spacing  of  the  cracks  will  also  depend  upon  the  bond  strength  of  the  rein- 
forcing rods.  The  distance  between  cracks  in  any  given  case  will  be  the  length  required  to 
develop  a  bond  strength  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete.  Thus,  bars  with  ir- 
regular surfaces  which  provide  a  mechanical  bond  with  the  concrete  are  in  general  more  effective 
than  smooth  bars. 

7.  Weight  of  Reinforced  Concrete. — Reinforcing  steel  in  the  usual  proportions  adds  from 
3  to  5  lb.  to  the  weight  of  plain  concrete  per  cubic  foot.  The  weight  of  plain  concrete  for  the 
various  kinds  of  aggregate  may  be  found  on  page  263.  Reinforced  concrete  is  usually  assumed 
as  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  in  making  computations  for  design. 


SECTION  7 
BEAMS  AND  SLABS 

RBCTANGULAR  BEAMS  AND  SLABS 

L  Forces  to  be  Resisted. — As  expressed  by  the  Joint  Committee  the  forces  to  be  resisted 
are  those  due  to: 

1.  The  dead  load,  which  includes  the  weight  of  the  structure  and  fixed  loads  and  forces. 

2.  The  live  loadj  or  the  loads  and  forces  which  are  variable.  The  dynamic  effect  of  the 
live  load  will  often  require  consideration.  Allowance  for  the  latter  is  preferably  made  by  a 
proportionate  increase  in  either  the  live  load  or  the  live-load  stresses.  The  working  stresses 
recommended  (see  Appendix  B)  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  equivalent  static  stresses  thus 
determined. 

2.  Distrilmtioii  of  Stress  in  Homogeneous  Beams. — The  following  statements  and  for- 
mulas are  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  homogeneous  beams : 

1.  At  any  cross-section  the  internal  forces,  or  stresses,  may  be  resolved  into  normal  and 
tangential  components.  The  components  normal  to  the  section  are  stresses  of  tension  and 
compression,  while  the  tangential  components  add  together  and  form  a  stress  known  as  the 
resisting  shear. 

2.  The  shear  at  any  cross-section  is  borne  by  the  tangential  stresses  in  that  section.  The 
moment  at  any  section  is  borne  by  the  component  stresses  normal  to  that 

section. 

3.  The  neutral  axis  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross- 
section. 

4.  The  intensity  of  stress  normal  to  the  section  increases  directly  with 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  and  is  a  maximum  at  the  extreme  fiber 
(Fig.  1).     The  intensity  of  this  stress  at  any  given  point  in  the  cross-sec-  Fig.  1. 
tion  is  given  bv  the  formula 

.My 

in  which  /  »  fiber  stress  at  distance  y  from  neutral  axis. 

M  =  external  bending  moment  at  section  in  inch-pounds. 
y  =  distance  in  inches  from  neutral  axis  to  any  fiber. 
/  s  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  neutral  axis. 

5.  The  general  formula  which  gives  the  longitudinal  shear  per  square  inch  {v)  at  any 

desired  point  in  the  cross-section  is 

VQ 

in  which  V  —  total  shear  at  the  section  in  pounds. 

Q  =  statical  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  of  that  portion  of  the  cross-section  lying 

either  above  or  below  (depending  upon  whether  the  point  in  question  is  above 

or  below  the  neutral  axis)  an  axis  drawn  through  the  point  in  question  parallel 

to  the  neutral  axis. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  neutral  axis. 

6'  •=  width  of  beam  at  the  given  point. 
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In  the  above  formula,  by  the  term  statical  moment  is  meant  the  product  of  the  area  mentioned 
by  the  distance  between  its  center  of  gravity  and  the  neutral  axis.  For  example,  the  longi- 
tudinal shearing  intensity  at  a  point  c  in  a  rectangular  beam,  Fig.  2,  may  be  expressed  as 

follows: 

VAW 


V  — 


76 


I    Areo 


portion,- A* 
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For  rectangular  beams  and  all  beams  of  uniform  width,  the  largest  value  of  v  for  any  given  sec- 
tion will  occur  at  the  neutral  axis  since  the  statical  moment 
Q  has  its  maximum  value  for  a  point  on  this  axis,  and  6  is 
constant. 

6.  If  a  beam  is  of  constant  cross-section  throughout,  the 
maximum  values  of  /  and  v  will  occur  at  the  section  where 
M  and  V  respectively  have  maximum  values. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  or  horizontal  shear  at 
any  point  there  coexists  a  vertical  shear  and  the  intensity  of 
this  vertical  shear  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal 
shear. 

8.  The  intensity  of  the  shear  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  beam  is  zero  and  the  intensity 
of  shear  (horizontal  and  vertical)  along  a  vertical  cross-section  for  a  rectangular  beam  varies 
as  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola,  as  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  3.     The  maximum  value  occurs 

3    V 
at  the  neutral  axis  and  is  %  the  average  intensity,  or  ^  -  r^* 

9.  At  the  neutral  plane  there  exists  a  tension  and  compression  at  angles  of  45  deg.  to  the 
horizontal,  and  the  intensity  of  these  forces  is  equal  to  that  of  the  shear. 

10.  At  the  end  of  a  simply  supported  beam  where  the  shear  is  a 
maximum  and  the  bending  moment  a  minimum,  the  stresses  lie  prac- 
tically at  45  deg.  to  the  horizontal  throughout  the  entire  depth  of 
beam. 

11.  At  the  section  of  maximum  moment,  the  shear  is  zero  and  the 
stresses  are  horizontal. 

12.  If  /  represents  the  intensity  of  horizontal  fiber  stress  and  v  the  intensity  of  vertical 
or  horizontal  shearing  stress  at  any  point  in  a  beam,  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  stress  will  be 
given  by  the  formula  


'l\^ 
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and  the  direction  of  this  stress  by  the  formula 

tan2/C 


2v 
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where  K  is  the  angle  of  the  stress  with  the  horizontal. 

13.  At  any  given  point  maximum  compressive 
stress  and  maximum  tensile  stress  make  an  angle  of 
00  deg.  with  each  other. 

14.  The  directions  of  the  maximum  stresses  for 
a  simply  supported  beam  uniformly  loaded  are  as 
given  in  Fig.  4.  The  general  direction  of  the  stresses 
in  a  beam  with  any  given  loading  may  be  determined 
by  means  of  the  formulas  for  t  and  K  given  above. 

15.  The  common  theory  of  flexure  gives  the  unit  stress  correctly  at  the  important  section 
of  maximum  moment  and  also  for  the  extreme  fibers  in  other  sections,  since  at  these  points 
the  shear  is  zero.  Where  the  shear  is  not  zero  an  inclined  stress  is  the  result  and  the  flexure 
formula  gives  only  the  horizontal  component  of  this  stress — ^namely,  the  fiber  stress. 
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8.  Assumptioiis  in  Theory  of  Flexure  for  Homogeneotts  Beams. — ^The  two  main  assump- 
tions in  the  common  theoiy  of  flexure  are: 

1.  If,  when  a  beam  is  not  loaded,  a  plane  cross-eection  be  made,  this  crossHsection  will  still 
be  a  plane  after  the  load  is  put  on  and  bending  takes  place  (Navier's  h3rpothesis). 

2.  The  stress  is  proportional  to  the  deformation — namely,  to  the 
amount  of  elongation  or  compression  per  unit  of  length  (Hooke's  Law). 

From  the  first  assumption  it  follows  that  the  unit  deformations  of  the 
fibers  at  any  section  of  a  beam  are  proportional  to  their  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis.  By  means  of  the  second  assumption  the  important 
principle  is  established  that  the  unit  stresses  in  the  fibers  are  also  pro- 
portional to  the  distances  of  the  fibers  from  the  neutral  axis. 

4.  Plain  Concrete  Beams. — ^The  first  assumption  in  the  common 
theory  of  flexure,  as  given  in  the  preceding  article,  may  be  applied  directly 
to  plain  concrete  and  also  to  reinforced-concrete  beams.  Careful  measurements  seem  to  show 
some  deviation  from  a  plane,  but  in  general  this  assumption  seems  to  be  warranted.  From 
this  fact  it  follows  (as  stated  above)  that  deformations  of  the  fibers  are  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  fibers  from  the  neutral  axis.  OS  in  Fig.  5  is  the  stress-deformation  diagram 
^^__^_^__^^^___.^_^_^  for  concrete  in  compression  with  the  deformations  repre- 
^  \  X-        sented  vertically.     The   curve   OT  is  the  stress-deforma- 

'^^i^:^^^^-:rrsrr:z^::.-:r,r::S^!!^S(^     tion  diagram  for  concrete  in  tension.     For  working  loads 
♦  '   the  curves  OS  and  OT  do  not  vary  materially  from  straight 

lines  and  the  unit  stresses  in  the  fibers  at  any  section  of  a 
plain  concrete  beam  may  thus  be  assumed  to  vary  directly 
as  the  deformations  and  consequently  as  the  distances  of  the  fibers  from  the  neutral  axis. 
Hence,  the  conmion  flexure  formula  for  homogeneous  beams  applies  when  the  loads  are  work- 
ing loads.     For  ultimate  loads,  however,  ths  formula  does  not  strictly  apply. 

A  plain  concrete  beam  will  fail  by  cracks  opening  up  along  the  uneven  lines  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4  on  account  of  the  low  strength  of  concrete  in  tension.  If  concrete  were  only 
stronger  in  tension,  then  the  plain  concrete  beam  might  be  of 
some  structural  value.  In  order  to  offset  this  disadvantage  of 
plain  concrete,  steel  is  used. 

6.  Purpose  and  Location  of  Steel  Reinforcement. — Steel 
reinforcement  should  have  the  general  directions  shown  in  Fig. 
6  in  order  to  take  the  tension  in  the  beam  and  prevent  the 

cracks  starting  along  the  lines  indicated.  Fig.  7  is  the  simplest  method  of  reinforcement 
and  quite  often  used  for  light  loads.  In  beams  highly  stressed,  curved  or  inclined  reinforce- 
ment is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  horizontal  rods.  The  most  common  method  is  to  use  several 
bars  for  the  horizontal  reinforcement  and  then  to  bend  up  some  of  these  at  an  angle  of  from  30 
to  45  deg.  as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  beam  and  where  they  are  not  needed  to  resist  bending 

stresses.  The  concrete  is  depended  upon  to  take  care  of 
the  compressive  and  pure  shearing  stresses,  its  resistance 
to  such  stresses  being  large. 

6.  Tensile  Stress  Lines  in  Reinforced-concrete 
Beams. — Lines  of  maximum  tension  in  the  concrete  of  re- 
inforced-concrete beams  are  considerably  inclined  imme- 
diately above  the  line  of  the  steel.  The  inclination  of 
these  lines  is  greater,  the  greater  the  shear,  and  the  less 
the  horizontal  tension.  The  inclination,  therefore,  increases  toward  the  end  of  the  beam.  At 
points  nearer  the  neutral  plane,  the  horizontal  tensile  stresses  become  less  and  the  inclined  ten- 
sion approaches  the  value  of  the  shearing  stress,  while  its  inclination  approaches  45  deg.  Fig. 
8  is  an  attempt  to  represent  roughly  the  general  direction  of  the  inclined  tensile  stresses  in  a 
simply  supported  beam  uniformly  loaded  and  with  horizontal  reinforcement. 
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7.  Flexure  Foimulas  for  Reinforced-concrete  Beams. — A  great  many  varietiee  of  flexure 
formulaa  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  reinforced-concrete 
beams.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  earlier  formulas  considered  the  concrete  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  tension  which  we  know  now  cannot  be  done  with  safety.  Only  two  classes  of 
flexure  formulas  are  at  the  present  time  in  practical  use.  In  each  of  these  classes,  tension  in 
the  concrete  is  neglected  and  a  plane  section  before  bending,  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  after 
bending  takes  place. 

The  formulas  almost  universally  used  and  made  standard  by  the  Joint  Committee 
relate  to  working  stresses  and  safe  loads,  and  are  based  on  the  straight-line  theory  of  stress 
distribution.  The  other  formulas  referred  to  above  relate  to  ultimate  strength  and  ultimate 
loads  and  the  stress-deformation  curve  for  concrete  in  compression  is  assumed  to  be  a  full 
parabola.  Ultimate4oad  formulas  are  used  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  only  a  few  pages  of 
this  handbook  are  devoted  to  their  consideration — ^namely.  Arts.  10  and  1 1. 

8.  Assumptions  in  Flexure  Calculations. — The  following  assumptions  are  made  in  deriving 
the  flexure  formulas:  (1)  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect  within  the  elastic  limit  of 

the  steel;  (2)  no  initial  stresses  are  con- 
sidered in  either  the  concrete  or  the  steel 
due  to  contraction  or  expansion;  (3)  the 
applied  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other 
and  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  surface 
of  the  beam  before  bending;  (4)  sectional 
planes  before  bending  remain  plane  sur- 
faces after  bending  within  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  steel ;  (5)  no  tension  exists  in  the  con- 
crete; (6)  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete 
is  constant. 

9.  Flexure  Formulas  for  Working  Loads — Straight-line  Theory. — The  unit  stress  in  the 
steel  is  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  the  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete  at  the  given  section  of  the 
beam  are  considered  to  vary  as  the  ordinates  to  a  straight  line  (see  Fig.  9).  Tension  in  the 
concrete  is  neglected.     The  formulas  follow^  (see  Notation,  Appendix  D): 
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*  The  formulas  may  be  derived  as  foUown: 

Total  compreaeive  resutanoe  —  total  tenule  resistance,  or 

>4A*W  -  A  J. 

From  the  assumption  that  deformations  vary  as  the  distances  of  the  fibera  from  the  natural  axis  and 
stress  proportional  to  deformation 
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The  total  resisting  moment  of  the  beam  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  total  compressive  st 
the  total  tensile  stresses  about  the  neutral  ads,  xx 

M  -  HkdiH/ckbd)  +  rf(l  -  k)AJ, 
-  J4M*6d«  +  A,Ad{l  -  k) 

EliminatinK  k  between  equations  (a)  and  (b),  the  following  formula  fur  steel  ratio  results 
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Introduetng  the  value  of  /•  from  equation  (6)  into  equation  (a),  we  have 
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show  that  for  a  eiven  ratio  of  -'»  p  and  A;  remain  t 

of  beams..  The  formula  for  Me  gives  the  resisting  moment  when  the  maximum  allowable  value 
of  /«  is  introduced  as  the  limiting  factor  and  the  formula  for  M,  gives  the  resisting  moment 
when  the  maximum  allowable  value  of  f,  is  the  limiting  factor.  The  lesser  of  these  two  re- 
sisting moments,  when  proper  working  values  are  assigned  to  /«  and  /.,  is  the  safe  resisting 
moment  of  the  beam  in  question. 

Unlike  steel  beams,  reinforced-concrete  beams  require  a  preliminary  formula  to  be  solved 
before  the  formula  for  resisting  moment  may  be  employed.  Solving  this  preliminary  formula 
locates  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  which  is  in  the  same  position  only  for  beams  of  a  given 
percentage  of  steel  reinforcement. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  flexure  formulas  is  to  determine  the  vertical  section  of  the  beam 
where  the  moment  is  a  maximum  and  apply  the  formulas  at  that  section.  Either  formula  for 
p,  containing  the  values  of  fe  and  /«,  determines  the  amount  of  steel  reinforcement  which  is 
needed  to  cause  the  beam  to  be  of  equal  strength  in  tension  and  compression.  The  formulas 
for  resisting  moment  determine  the  bending  moment  which  a  beam  will  safely  withstand  (for  an 
existing  structure)  or  the  size  of  the  beam  needed  to  resist  a  given  bending  moment  (for  a  pro- 
posed structure). 

If  a  beam  is  over-reinforced,  its  resisting  moment  depends  on  Me,  and  if  under-reinforced 
on  Mg. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  fiber  stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  of  a  given  beam,  the  formulas 

/,   =  — — -and/r  =   T-T—  (or/e  = — 7— I  should  be  used,   where   M  is  the  external  bending 
A^jd  kjhd*  \  k  / 

moment  in  each  case.     For  a  given  external  3f ,  either  M*  — or  W  = may  be  used  to  de- 
Mi                Pfj 

from  whieh 

*  -  \^2pn  +  ipn)*  -  pn 
Substituting  the  value  of  A^fa  from  (a)  into  (c),  we  get 

Mc  -  H/e*(l  -  H  t)  W* 


or 


Me  -  HfJejbd^ 

Sabetituting  the  value  of  /«  from  (a)  into  (e),  and  remembering  that  A«  —  pbd, 

M,  -  pfjbd* 
Equation  (a)  may  be  solved  to  give 

/c  -  — ,  or  p  -  ^^ 
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7.  Flexure  Formtilas  for  Reinforced-concrete  Beams. — A  great  many  varieties  of  flexure 
formulas  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  reinforced-concrete 
beams.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  earlier  formulas  considered  the  concrete,  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  tension  which  we  know  now  cannot  be  done  with  safety.  Only  two  classes  of 
flexure  formulas  are  at  the  present  time  in  practical  use.  In  each  of  these  classes,  tension  in 
the  concrete  is  neglected  and  a  plane  section  before  bending,  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  after 
bending  takes  place. 

The  formulas  almost  universally  used  and  made  standard  by  the  Joint  Committee 
relate  to  working  stresses  and  safe  loads,  and  are  based  on  the  straight-line  theory  of  stress 
distribution.  The  other  formulas  referred  to  above  relate  to  ultimate  strength  and  ultimate 
loads  and  the  stress-deformation  curve  for  concrete  in  compression  is  assumed  to  be  a  full 
parabola.  Ultimate-load  formulas  are  used  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  only  a  few  pages  of 
this  handbook  are  devoted  to  their  consideration — ^namely,  Arts.  10  and  11. 

8.  Assumptions  in  Flexure  Calculations. — The  following  assumptions  are  made  in  deriving 
the  flexure  formulas:  (1)  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect  within  the  elastic  limit  of 

the  steel;  (2)  no  initial  stresses  are  con- 
sidered in  either  the  concrete  or  the  steel 
due  to  contraction  or  expansion;  (3)  the 
applied  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other 
and  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  surface 
of  the  beam  before  bending;  (4)  sectional 
planes  before  bending  remain  plane  sur- 
faces after  bending  within  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  steel;  (5)  no  tension  exists  in  the  con- 
crete; (6)  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete 
is  constant. 

9.  Flexure  Formulas  for  Working  Loads — Straight-line  Theory. — ^The  unit  stress  in  the 
steel  is  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  the  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete  at  the  given  section  of  the 
beam  are  considered  to  vary  as  the  ordinates  to  a  straight  line  (see  Fig.  9).  Tension  in  the 
concrete  is  neglected.     The  formulas  follow*  (see  Notaiiony  Appendix  D): 


Fko.  9. 


*  The  formulas  may  be  derived  ua  follows: 

Total  compressive  resistanoe  —  total  tensile  resistance,  or 

W.kbd  -  AJ. 

From  the  assumption  that  deformations  vary  as  the  distances  of  the  fibers  from  the  natural  axis  and 
stress  proportional  to  deformation 


(• 
umii 


which  reduces  to 


EjBd       E^a  -  k) 
f»  ■•  fen  — r — •  or  fe  ^  ZTT^TTx*  or  *  - 


»(1  -  *)' 


1  + 


/• 


The  total  reabting  moment  of  the  beam  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  total  compressive  st 
the  total  tensile  stresses  about  the  neutral  axis,  or 

.V  -  H  W(HMW)  +  d(l  -  k)A^, 
-  M/ck^bd*  +  AJMl  -  *) 

Eliminating  k  between  equations  (a)  and  (6),  the  following  formula  for  steel  ratio  results 

H 

^^uTT. 


an> 


;t(^.^>) 


Introdueing  the  value  of  /•  from  equation  (6)  into  equation  (a),  we  have 

\^hd  -  -4.n(  1  -  A )  -  0 


>»*«6  -  p6fi(l  -  *)  ^  0 


tr.i^t>n  .1,  -  ^  ,,"■ 


.1  principle 

lOe-    Thus, 


'jlosa  in  each 
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termine  cross-eection,  when  the  p  used  is  obtained  from  the  formula  p  »■- : or  from 

p  =  — -»  m  which  k  = — • 

2/.  ,+A 

nfc 

IixuBTRATiVE  Pboblbm. — What  will  be  the  resisting  moment  (M)  for  a  beam  whose  breadth  (6)  is  8  in.  with 
a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  reinforcement  to  the  compression  surface  ((0  of  12  in.,  the  area  of  steel  section  being 
0.96  sq.  in.?     Assume  n  >  15;  fe  ■■  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  /•  ■■  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


From  (1) 

From  (4) 
From  (5) 


A,  _     0.96  ^^, 

P  "  W  ""    (8)  (12)    "  °-°^ 

*  -  \/(2)(0.01)(15)  -f-  (0.01)*(15)*  -  (0.01)(16)  -  0.418 
j  -  0.861 

Me  -  H(650)  (0.418)  (0.861)(8)  (12)*  -  134,700  in  .-lb. 

Mm  -  (0.01)  (16,000)  (0.861)  (8)  (12)*  -  158.700  in.-lb. 


Me  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  resisting  moments  and  hence  controls  in  the  design. 

iLLUSTBATnrx  Pbobleii. — Assume  the  beam  of  the  preceding  problem  to  be  14  in.  deep  and  subjected  to  a 
bending  moment  of  130,000  in.-lb.     Compute  the  maximum  unit  stresses  in  the  steel  and  concrete. 


From  (1) 


From  (4) 


From  (5) 


A,  0.96  nnnim 

**  "  6d    "■    (8)(14)    "  O™**® 

k  -    V'(2) (0.0086) (16)  +  (0.0086) '(IS)'  -  (0.0086) (15)  -  0.395 
j  -  0.868 

130,000  "  \^)  (0.395) (0.868) (8) (14)« 
fe  "■  480  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

130.000  -  (0.0086)(/,)(0.868)(8)(14)* 
/•  -  11,100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Illustratxvjb  Problsm. — A  beam  is  to  be  designed  to  withstand  a  bending  moment  of  300,(X)0  in.-lb.  and  to 
have  equal  strength  in  tension  and  compression.  A  1 : 2  : 4  concrete  will  be  used  with  Bg  ■•  2.000,000  and  fe  •■  600 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  pull  in  the  steel  Ib  to  be  limited  to  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Its  modulus  of  dastidty  Bt  is  30,000,000. 

B.       _        /.        70 


From  (1)  and  (2) 

k  - 

1  + 


*  "  14000 —  "  °'^^  *"**  '  "  0.870 


(15)(600) 
From  (3) 

(600)  (0.391) 

^  "    (21)(14.00b) 


0.0084 


Either  (4)  or  (5)  may  now  be  used  in  determining  6  and  d  since  the  amount  of  steel  to  be  employed  will  eause 
simultaneous  majdmum  working  stresses. 


From  (5) 


^  300,000 

*"  (0.008i)(14.000)(0.870)         ^"^ 


Many  different  values  of  6  and  d  will  satisfy  the  last  equation.     If  b  is  taken  as  10  in.,  then 

2930 
d«  -  ^J5^  -  293,  or  d  -  17M  in. 

FinaUy 

A.  -  (0.0084)  (10)  (17.25)  -  1.45  sq.  in. 
If  194  ia.  is  allowed  between  the  teanon  sttrfaee  ol  the  ooncrete  and  the  oonter  of  the  Btaei«  the  entire  depth  of  the 
beam  should  be  19  in. 
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10.  Flexure  Formulas  for  Ultimate  Loads. — The  stress-deformation  curve  for  concrete  in 
compression  is  assumed  to  be  a  full  parabola.  Experiments  show  this  to  be  very  nearly  the 
case  for  ultimate  loads.  The  amount  of  reinforcement  is  considered  as  sufficient  to  develop 
the  full  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  without  stressing  the  steel  beyond  its  yield  point. 
Failure  under  such  conditions  (Fig.  10)  will  occur  by  crushing  the  concrete. 


^ell 


Avtroge  compreMive 
streftft  *  §  "^ 

lotat.  oompr«o«iv« 


Fia.  10. 


The  formulas  follow  (see  Notation,  Appendix  D) : 


k^yjspn^(lpny^lpn^-±j^ 


p 


hd 


j  ^1  -Hk. 

% ^2     fek 

3  '  /. 


^(-^  +  1^ 
/.  \2nfc  ^  V 


Me  -  Hfckj(bd^),      or      M«  = 


M 


HM 


M.  =  pfj(hd^)y     or      6d«  = 


M 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 
(6) 


In  the  above  formulas,  /,  —  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  and  fe  =  ultimate  compressive  strength 
of  concrete. 

When  using  the  above  formulas,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  steel  in  the  beam 
is  assumed  as  sufficient  to  cause  the  ultimate  resisting  moment  to  be  due  to  the  concrete.  Thus, 
the  resisting  moment  of  the  beam  may  be  figured  by  using  the  formula  for  Me.  If  an  amount 
of  steel  is  used  such  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  and  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel 
would  be  reached  simultaneously,  either  Me  or  M,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  ultimate 
resisting  moment.  If  a  less  amoimt  of  steel  is  used  than  the  amount  just  mentioned,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  assumption  do  not  hold,  and  the  formulas  given  above  cannot  be  \ised.  When  this 
happens  the  ultimate  moment  may  be  figured  by  means  of  formulas  based  on  a  parabolic  varia- 
tion of  compression  in  the  concrete  and  applicable  for  any  load  up  to  the  ultimate.  The  para- 
bola for  such  a  case  is  not  a  full  one  and  the  formulas  are  cumbersome  to  use  and  not  at  all 
fitted  for  practical  use. 

The  formulas  for  ultimate  loads,  however,  can  readily  be  employed  to  design  a  beam  for 
equal  strength  in  tension  and  compression.    The  method  is  to  first  find  the  required  amount 

M  M 

of  steel.    Then  either  W*  =  —. — —-orbcP  =---.may  be  used  to  determine  the  size  of  beam 

necessary. 

Ii*LU8TRATivB  Problsu. — A  beam  is  to  be  designed  to  have  equal  strength  in  tension  and  compression  and 
to  safely  withstand  a  bending  moment  of  150,000  in.-lb.,  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  being 
taken  at  2000  lb.  p«r  in.  and  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  at  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Assume  n  >■  16. 
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/* 

/« 


20 


1 


1  +  - 
*  ^  30 

J  -  1  -  H*  -  0.775 


P  - 


2      0.598 


0.02 


3         20 

With  a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  the  ultimate  bending  moment  is  600,000  in.-lb.  and 

600.000 


M* 


With  6-8  in.,  then 


Also, 


( Ji)  (2000)  (0.598)  (0.776) 


972 


.^-^ 


121.5,  or  d  -  11  in. 
A.  -  (0.02)  (8)  (11)  -  1.76  sq.  in. 


11.  Flexure  Formulas  for  Working  Loads  and  for  Ultimate  Loads  Compared. — ^Formulas 
for  ultimate  loads  are  open  to  the  objection  that  when  a  factor  of  safety  is  applied  which  will 
bring  the  stress  in  the  concrete  to  about  a  good  working  stress,  the  stress  in  the  steel  becomes 
unduly  low  from  a  standpoint  of  economy.  A  factor  of  safety  of  3  or  4,  as  is  usually  taken, 
leaves  a  high  stress  in  the  concrete  with  the  stress  in  the  steel  far  below  what  is  usually  consid- 
ered a  safe  stress.  Beams  designed  by  the  ultimate  load  formulas  will  generally  be  of  smaller 
cross-sectional  dimensions  than  when  the  straight-line  formulas  are  employed ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  amount  of  steel  is  required.  Practically  identical  results  will  be  obtained  by  the 
two  classes  of  formulas  if  about  15%  lower  compressive  stress  is  permitted  in  the  concrete  by 
ihe  ultimate  load  formulas  than  by  the  formulas  based  on  the  straight-line  theory.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  simple  formulas  based  on  the  theory  of  straight-line  stress 
variation  should  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  design,  safe  working  stresses  being  employed. 

12.  Lengths  of  Simply-supported  Beams. — The  span  length  for  beams  and  slabs  simply 
supported  should  be  taken  as  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  supports,  but  need  not  be 
taken  to  exceed  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of  beam  or  slab. 

13.  Shearing  Stresses. — In  Fig.  11  is  shown  a  small  portion  of  a  concrete  beam,  so  short 
that  no  appreciable  portion  of  the  load  on  the  beam  acts  directly  upon  it.     The  opposing  total 

compressive  forces  are  denoted  by  C  and  C;  and  the  tension 
in  the  steel  on  each  face  by  T'  and  T,  The  tension  in  the 
concrete  may  be  neglected.  Let  V  be  the  total  shear  on 
this  small  portion  of  the  beam.  From  conditions  of  equili- 
brium, C  ^  T'  and  C  —  T.  The  total  horizontal  shearing 
stress  upon  a  horizontal  section  immediately  above  the  steel 
is  T'  —  7,  and  if  b  denotes  the  breadth  of  the  beam  and  v 
y  the  imit  shear  (horizontal  or  vertical)  at  any  point  between 
the  neutral  axis  and  the  steel,  then 


Fia.  11. 


F  — 


(1) 


r  -  T 

bz 
The  various  couples  acting  upon  the  element  produce  equilibrium ;  hence 

Vx  =  (7"  -  T)jd 
or 

Vx 

Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (1)  there  results 

which  is  the  value  of  shear  intensity  at  any  point  between  the  neutnd  axis  and  the  steel. 
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The  value  of  j  for  working  loads  varies  within  narrow  limits  and  v  will  change  but  slightly 
if  the  difierent  values  of  j  are  inserted  in  equation  (2).  The  average  value  of  j  for  beams  in 
ordinary  coDBtruction  is  J^.     Using  this  value,  equation  (2)  reduces  to 


7   bd 


(3) 


_tsc™'.«!a».. 
^ 

I 

\i 

Shearing  stress  is  the  same  at  all  points  between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  steel,  and  above 
the  neutral  axis  it  follows  the  parabolic  law.  Fig.  12  represents  the  distribution  of  shearing 
strees  on  a  vertical  cross-section  assuming  no  tension  in  the  concrete. 

The  longitudinal  tension  in  tbe  concrete  near  the  end  of  beam  modifies  the  distribution 
of  the  shear,  increasing  the  shearing  stress  somewhat  at  the  neutral  axis  and  decreasing  it  at 
the  level  of  the  reinforcement.  Equation  (3),  however,  gives  results 
which  are  sufficiently  accurate  and  are  derived  for  beams  having  the 
horicontal  bars  straight  throughout.  When  any  web  reinforcement  is  - 
used,  the  distribution  and  the  amount  of  the  shearing  stresses  at  the  end 
of  a  simply  supported  beam  are  materially  different  frum  the  foregoing. 
Tlie  analysis  of  the  stresses  becomes  more  complex  and  a  determination 
of  their  value  impracticable.  Even  here,  however,  the  above  formula 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  ia  found  that  shear  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
failure  of  a  beam  by  diagonal  tension  and  either  formula  (2)  or  formula  (3)  may  be  used  in  de- 
sign if  properly  controlled  by  the  results  of  experiments. 

Failure  by  the  actual  shearing  of  the  concrete  in  a  beam  is  not  a  likely  occurrence  under 
any  conditions  as  the  shearing  strength  of  concrete  ia  at  least  one-half  the  crushing  strength. 

14,  Uethods  of  Strengthening  Beams  Against  Failure  in  Diagonal  Tension. — The  in- 
tensity of  the  diagonal  tensile  stress  at  any  point  in  a  beam  depends  upon  the  shear  and  hori- 
lontal  tension  in  the  concrete,  with  shear  as  the  chief  factor.     The  percentage  of  horizontal 
reinforcement  must  also  be  considered,  since  the  amount  of  steel  employed  affects  the  hori- 
zontal deformation  and  consequently  the  tension  in  the 
,  concrete.     Thus  beams  may  be  strengthened  against 
failure  in  diagonal  tension  by  keeping  the  horizontal 
tension  small  tiirough  the  use  of  considerable  horizontal 
steel  at  pomts  of  heavy  shear,  by  avoiding  heavy  shear- 
ing stresses,  and  by  providing  some  type  of  web  rein- 
forcement.    A   low   unit   working   stress   in  whatever 
type  of  web  reinforcement  is  employed  is  also  much  to 
be  preferred. 

The  most  unfavorable  part  of  a  beam  as  regards 
diagonal  tension  is  at  points  of  excessive  shear  com- 
bined with  considerable  bending  moment.     A  sufficient 
number  of  reinforeing  rods  should  be  extended  horizon- 
PiQ,  13  tolly  to  the  ends  of  the  beam  to  provide  for  bending 

with  low  unit  stresses  in  the  steel.  In  small  beams,  ver- 
tical stirrups  looped  about  the  horizontal  rods  may  be  employed  throughout  for  web  reinforee- 
ment  but  in  large  beams  under  heavy  shearing  stresses,  both  stirrups  and  bent  rods  should  be 
used.  The  stirrups  in  large  beams  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  longitudinal  rods  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  slipping  of  bar  past  the  stirrup.  Inclined  web  members  may  also 
be  used  in  place  of  vertical  stirrups  if  securely  attached  to  the  horizontal  rods.  Vertical 
stirrups  may  be  made  in  various  forms,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

U.  Bloment  and  Diagoaal-tension  To stB— General.' — When  a  beam  begins  to  fail  by 
yielding  of  the  steel  at,  or  near,  the  section  of  maximum  bending  moment,  any  further  load 

<  For  detailed  Inslmcnl  oF  this  lubjert,  lee  "Concrete.  Plain  and  Rrin[or<;nl"  by  Tituik  and  Thouphin 
(1916  F^ditiun). 


ufuw; 
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rapidly  increases  the  deformation,  large  cracks  open  up  in  the  concrete  on  the  tension  side,  the 
neutral  axis  rises  on  this  account,  and  the  ultimate  failure  soon  occurs  by  the  crushing  of  the 
concrete.  A  steel  tension  failure  is  found  to  occur  when  the  amount  of  steel  used  is  less  than 
the  amount  determined  by  theoretical  formulas  which  makes  the  beam  of  equal  strength  in 
tension  and  compression.  This  result  agrees,  then,  with  what  is  expected.  Likewise  it  is 
found  that  with  a  larger  amount  of  steel  than  is  theoretically  required,  the  yield  point  of  steel 
is  not  reached  and  the  beam  fails  directly  by  crushing  of  the  concrete.     Beams  with  no  web 

reinforcement  and  with  the  existence  of  large  shearing  and  moment  stresses, 
cF  fail  by  inclined  cracks  opening  up  in  the  concrete,  thus  substantiating  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  theoretical  deductions  regarding  the  internal  stresses  in 
beams. 

The  residts  of  breaking  tests  on  reinforced  beams  with  different  percent- 
ages of  steel  reinforcement  compare  well  with  the  results  derived  from  the- 
oretical  formulas.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  calculations  by 
the  two  assumptions  of  stress  variation  are  found  to  agree  sufficiently  with 
the  experimental  results  to  justify  their  use  in  problems  of  design. 

Another  method  of  testing  reinforced-concrete  beams  is  by  the  use  of  ex- 
tensometers  to  measure  distortions,  so  that  the  deformation  of  the  steel  and  of 
the  extreme  fiber  of  the  concrete  may  be  calculated  and  the  neutral  axis  determined.  In 
making  beam  tests  it  is  customaiy  to  place  equal  loads  at  points  dividing  the  length  into 
three  equal  parts.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bending 
moment  is  practically  uniform  between  the  loads  and,  if  measuring  devices  are  attached,  the 
deformations  of  the  fibers  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  may  be  easily  determined.  If  in  Tig. 
14  the  deformations  be  aa'  and  W,  the  neutral  axis  O  is  located  by  connecting 
a'  and  b'  with  a  straight  line,  intersecting  ab  at  0. 

In  moment  calculations,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  of  prime  im- 
portance and  once  this  is  known,  the  actual  strength  may  be  determined  with 
little  uncertainty.     The  formula  for  k  shows  that  the  position  of  the  neutral 

axis  depends  only  upon  the  percentage  of  steel  employed  and  upon  the  ratio 

E, 

•g  or  n.     The  value  of  Eg  is  the  only  value  in  the  formula  which  is  uncertain. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  the  value  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  compression  ^    ^  ^  ^ 
test  for  use  in  theoretical  formulas,  but  closer  results  can  be  obtained  from        ^ ^Q*  15- 
these  formulas  if  the  value  of  n  is  taken  so  that  for  average  conditions  the  neu- 
tral axis  is  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  position  theoretically  and  experimentally.    The 
reason  that  Ee,  as  thus  determined,  will  give  better  results  at  working  loads,  is  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  remaining  tension  in  the  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis — a  stress  which  is  properly  not 
allowed  for  in  the  resisting  moment. 

In  making  the  experiments  above  described,  it  was  observed  that  the  neutral  axis  raised 
as  the  loading  increased,  k  being  approximately  j^  at  working  loads.     It  was  also  noted  that 

for  the  lower  loads  the  neutral  asus  as  deter- 
mined from  the  theoretical  formulas  is  more 
uncertain  and  generaUy  lower  in  the  beam 
than  for  the  higher  loads.  This  is  undoubtedly 
-  ■  -  due  to  the  relatively  large  influence  of  the  ten- 

I  I      sile  strength  of  the  concrete  in  such  cases.    This 

Fio.  16.  i^  ^^  ^^c  neutral  axis  as  the  load  increases  is 

shown  in  Fig.  15.  Consider  aibi  to  be  the  plane 
ab  after  a  bending  takes  place  just  sufficient  to  bring  the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete 
to  its  ultimate  value.  When  loads  are  applied  which  cause  a  greater  bending  moment,  the 
concrete  in  tension  becomes  broken  by  fine  cracks,  and  the  steel  takes  a  greater  part  of  the 
tensile  stress.    The  elongation  at  b  now  increases  faster  than  at  a,  and  the  neutral  axis  rises 
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rapidly.    When  working  loads  are  reached,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  moves  but  little, 
and  the  steel  takes  all  the  tension. 

Fig.  16  illustrates  a  typical  diagonal  tension  failure  in  beams  reinforced  with  only  horizontal 
bars.  The  initial  crack  forms  at  a  and  branches  toward  b.  A  little  later  the  concrete  begins  to 
fail  in  a  horizontal  tension  crack  just  above  the  rods,  running  from  a  toward  the  end  of  the  beam. 
This  horizontal  crack  is  brought  about  by  the  new  conditions  which  exist  after  the  concrete 
has  become  cracked  along  the  diagonal  line  and  the  normal  diagonal  tension  has  thus  ceased 
to  act.  Sometimes  this  horizontal  crack  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  beam — ^the  final 
failure  occurring  either  by  the  diagonal  crack  extending  to  the  top  of  the  beam  or  the  horizontal 
rods  pulling  out.  Thus  final  failure  often  occurs  from  stresses  which  are  developed  after  initial 
failure  has  occurred.  However,  the  initial  failure  and  its  cause  is  what  is  of  importance  in 
design. 

Tests  show  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  sufficient  web  reinforcement  by  means  of  stirrups 
and  bent  bars  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  beam  whether  governed  by  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  concrete  or  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel.  It  is  found  that  part  of  the  diagonal  tension  is 
taken  by  the  concrete  so  that  web  reinforcement  need  not  be  designed  to  take  all  the  diagonal 
tensile  stresses. 

Vertical  stirrups  spaced  a  distance  apart  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  depth  of  beam  help 
but  little  in  preventing  diagonal  cracks  between  successive  stirrups.  They  may  prevent  final 
failure,  however,  by  preventing  the  extension  of  a  crack  horizontally  along  the  reinforcing  rods. 
Stirrups  are  found  by  tests  to  be  most  effective  when  spaced  a  distance  apart  equal  to  one-third 
the  depth  of  beam.     To  give  the  best  results  they 

should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  longitudinal  bars                         I  I 

in  the  tension  side  of  the  beam.  i  |  |  |  •  |  |   | lT"i~M~rT" 

Tests  in  which  curved  and  inclined  rods  were      I  j  u\-^  j  p  .    jjN  j  J  >J  j  j 

used,  but  in  which  no  rods  continued  straight  for  Li>*gtrj^<c4-L-i-/-fc. X-iXU-KAuIvL.. 

the  entire  length  of  the  beam,  showed  results  very    t  t 

little  better  than  for  straight  rods.  ^la,  17. 

Vertical  stirrups  and  bent  rods  combined  are 
found  by  tests  to  give  the  very  best  results.  Tests  also  seem  to  indicate  that  too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  upon  one  or  two  bent  rods.  For  this  reason,  even  if  one  or  two 
rods  are  bent  up  properly  to  take  the  diagonal  tension,  it  would  be  good  design  to  consider  this 
rod,  or  rods,  as  not  taking  any  diagonal  tensile  stress  and  to  provide  a  thorough  web  reinforce- 
ment by  means  of  stirrups. 

Tests  show  that  bent  bars  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  between  30  and  45  deg.  without 
the  beam  showing  any  marked  difference  in  strength.  Beams  having  sharp  bends  in  the  rein- 
forcing bars  are  found  to  have  less  strength  than  beams  with  bars  having  circular  bends  of  a 
radius  about  12  diameters. 

Fig.  17  represents  the  conditions  which  developed  in  the  test  of  a  beam.  The  cracks  are 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  final  failure  occurring  at  crack  No.  4  and  being  due 
to  inadequate  web  reinforcement.     The  stirrups  were  stressed  beyond  their  yield  point. 

It  appears  from  tests  of  beams  in  which  bent  rods  were  employed  with  a  good  anchorage  at 
their  ends,  that  the  anchorage  is  quite  advantageous  in  increasing  web  resistance.  This  form 
of  construction  is  also  found  to  be  an  insurance  against  failure  at  low  loads  through  defective 
concrete  or  insufficient  bond. 

Hooks  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  tensile  bars  prevent  slipping  of  the  bars  in  the  concrete 
and  are  found  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  beam  materially. 

The  results  of  experiments  show  that  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  concrete  in  a 
beam  is  at  least  equal  to  its  crushing  strength  as  determined  by  tests  on  cubes  hardened  under 
similar  conditions;  also,  that  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  should  be  regarded  as  ultimate  strength 
as  far  as  reinforced  beams  are  concerned.  When  the  steel  reaches  its  yield  point,  the  beam  de- 
flects, and  failure  soon  occurs  by  the  crushing  of  the  concrete. 
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16.  Bond  Stress. — The  tension  in  the  horizontal  steel  near  the  lower  surface  of  a  reinforced- 
concrete  beam  is  a  maximum  near  the  center  of  beam  and  decreases  each  way  toward  the  end. 
The  difference  in  the  tension  between  any  two  points  is  transmitted  to  the  concrete  by  the  bond 
between  the  steel  and  the  concrete. 

A  formula  for  bond  may  be  derived  for  beams  in  which  the  reinforcement  is  horisontai 
or  straight  throughout.  The  total  shearing  stress  per  linear  inch  between  the  steel  and  the 
concrete,  considering  a  length  of  beam  equal  to  x,  is 

T  "T 


X 

From  Fig.  11 

Vx  =  (r  -  T)jd 

or 

T  -T     y 

X            jd 

(bond  stress  per  linear  inch) 

•     F     .  . 
and  the  bond  stress  per  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  steel  bars  is  -^  divided  by  the  sum 

in  inches  of  the  circumference  of  the  bars  at  the  given  vertical  cross-section.     If  ii  —  unit 
bond  stress,  and  So  the  total  circumference  of  all  bars  in  a  beam  at  the  given  section,  then 

V 
Zojd 

The  above  formula  shows  that  theoretically  the  bond  stress  is  a  simple  function  of  the 
shear  and  varies  with  the  shear.  Thus,  shear  diagrams  may  be  used  to  represent  the  variation 
of  bond  stress  along  a  beam.  When  using  the  above  formula,  the  average  value  oi  j  ^  "^ 
may  be  taken. 

If  we  consider  simply  supported  beams,  tests  on  rectangular  and  T-beams  loaded  at  the 
quarter  points  show  that  when  stirrups  are  used  the  beam  is  stiffened  and  the  bond  stress  along 
the  horizontal  rods  near  the  end  of  beam  is  somewhat  reduced.  A  reason  for  this  may  be 
shown  ip  the  fact  that,  after  the  concrete  begins  to  crack  from  diagonal  tension,  the  stirrups 
aid  in  carrying  part  of  the  tensile  stress  which  results  from  the  bending  moment  then  existing 
at  the  line  of  the  diagonal  crack;  the  stress  in  the  horizontal  rods  at  the  end  of  beam  is  thus 
reduced  and  likewise  the  liability  of  failure  through  bond.  A  greater  reduction  of  the  bond 
stress  has  been  found  to  exist  when  the  web  reinforcement  is  provided  by  means  of  bent  rods 
and  stirrups.  The  reduction  becomes  considerable  when  about  one-half  of  all  the  rods  are  bent 
up,  provided,  however,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  rods  be  thus  employed.  Results  seem  to 
indicate  that  no  reduction  should  be  considered  in  design  unless  the  number  of  rods  bent 
be  greater  than  two  or  three  and  that  the  bends  be  made  at  least  at  two  points  at  each  end  of 
beam.  Tests  show  that  for  conditions  especially  favorable,  an  average  of  fiO%  more  bond  stress 
may  safely  be  allowed  on  the  horizontal  rods  at  the  end  of  beam  than  would  be  considered 
safe  by  the  above  formula.  No  allowance  should  be  made  when  only  stirrups  are  employed 
for  the  web  reinforcement. 

It  has  been  f  oiud  in  the  testing  of  simply  supported  T-beams  with  steel  straight  throughout 
and  loaded  at  the  one-third  points,  that  the  bond  stress  along  the  horizontal  steel  is  affected  by 
the  presence  of  tensile  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  that  this  bond  stress  is  usually  a  maximum 
just  outside  the  load  points.  The  observed  bond  stress  at  these  points  was  in  some  cases  as 
much  80  50%  greater  than  the  computed  stress. 

In  beams  reinforced  for  diagonal  tension  the  bond  stresses  along  the  horizontal  bars  are 
not  distributed  as  uniformly  as  in  beams  having  the  reinforcement  horizontal  or  straight  through- 
out. The  bond  stresses  are  found  to  be  concentrated  at  and  near  stirrups  and  at  and  near 
points  of  bending  of  the  longitudinal  rods.  Such  concentration  of  bond  stress  causes  local  slip 
of  the  longitudinal  bars  unless  the  web  reinforcement  is  well  distributed  along  the  beam.  If  a 
stirrup  is  not  rigidly  attached  to  the  horizontal  rods  and  local  slip  of  ban  occuns,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  stirrup  is  somewhat  impaired. 
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The  bond  stress  in  continuous  beams  is  treated  in  Art.  39. 

The  bond  strength  of  vertical  (or  inclined)  stirrups  may  be  insufficient  to  develop  the  re- 
quired strength  of  the  stirrups  with  respect  to  tension.  This  possibility  must  also  be  investi- 
gated in  the  design  of  beams  having  web  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  bent  rods.  Tests  show 
that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  stress  in  a  stirrup  or  bent-up  bar  may  be  transferred  to  the 
concrete  above  a  point  0.6  the  depth  of  beam  from  the  upper  surface.  In  most  cases  it  is  found 
that  stirrups  must  have  hooked  ends. 

For  illustrative  problem,  see  page  298. 

17.  Web  Reinforcement  In  General. — Inclined  web  reinforcement  may  be  separate  mem- 
bers firmly  connected  with  the  horizontal  reinforcement  to  prevent  slipping,  or  some  of  the 
horizontal  bars  may  be  bent  up  near  the  ends  of  the  beam  where  they  are  not  needed  to  resist 
bending.  The  vertical  reinforcement  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combination  with  inclined 
reinf orcementy  depending  upon  the  preference  of  the  designer  and  upon  the  amoimt  of  diagonal 
tension  to  be  provided  for.  Vertical  stirrups  should  be  looped  around  the  horizontal  bars  and 
in  important  beams  should  also  be  firmly  secured  to  these  bars  by  wiring  or  otherwise.  Stir- 
rups should  usually  be  looped  or  hooked  at  the  top  in  order  to  prevent  slipping  due  to  insuffi- 
cient bond  (see  Art.  19). 

The  proportioning  of  web  reinforcement  cannot  be  done  with  any  degree  of  exactness  since 
very  little  experimental  work  has  been  performed  along  this  line.  However,  rough  determina- 
tions of  what  is  required  may  be  obtained  on  rational  grounds.  The  only  information  from 
tests  is  the  value  of  the  maximum  shearing  stress  which  measures  diagonal  tension  failure — (1) 
for  beams  with  horizontal  bars  only,  and  (2)  for  beams  having  an  effective  system  of  web  rein- 
forcement. Also,  tests  on  beams,  with  and  without  web  reinforcement,  show  that  when  rein- 
forcement is  provided  for  diagonal  tension,  the  concrete  may  be  assumed 
to  carry  its  full  value  of  the  shear  and  the  steel  the  remainder.  It  is 
generally  conceded  as  safe  practice  in  the  designing  of  beams  to  use 
only  two-thirds  of  the  external  vertical  shear  in  making  calculations  of 
the  stresses  to  be  taken  by  the  web  reinforcement. 

Consider  now  Fig.  18,  in  which  V  represents  the  average  total  shear 
over  the  portion  s  of  the  beam.  Let  v'  represent  average  unit  horizon- 
tal shear  on  any  plane  below  the  neutral  axis.    Then  (see  Art.  13) 

bjd 

The  total  shear  over  any  such  horizontal  plane  is  i/hs]  whence 

,.         Vs 

vbS  =  -TT 

jd 

The  function  of  stirrups,  either  vertical  or  inclined,  is  to  resist  by  their  tensile  strength 
that  portion  of  the  above  shearing  stress  which  is  not  carried  by  the  concrete. 

Assume  a  vertical  stirrup  to  be  placed  at  the  section  A-A,  and  to  oppose  the  shear  over  the 
portion  of  the  beam.  The  total  stress  in  the  stirrup  is  A*/,  (in  a  U-shaped  stirrup,  A»  is  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  two  legs),  and  it  is  produced  by  that  part  of  the  total  shear  over  the  horizontal 
plane  hs  not  taken  by  the  concrete.  Assuming  the  steel  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  total  shear, 
then 

2   Vs 

—  ■  ■ 

3 


1 


I 


Fia.  18. 


v'  = 


A  J.  -g 


v'hs 


id 


or 


V^^ 


3 
2 


AJJd 


8 


Solving 


A. 


2 
3 


fjd 


(vertical  stirrups) 


(1) 


(2) 
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or 

.-|-^^  (3. 

For  inclined  members  and  bent-up  bars,  the  lines  on  a  beam  representing  the  direction  in 
which  the  diagonal  tensile  cracks  are  likely  to  occur,  are  crossed  more  times  per  unit  of  length 
for  a  given  horizontal  spacing  than  would  be  the  case  if  vertical  stirrups  were  employed;  that  is, 
a  given  amount  of  inclined  steel  is  much  more  effective  in  taking  diagonal  tension  than  the  same 
amount  of  vertical  steel.     It  may  be  assumed  that  the  allowable  stress  in  the  inclined  bars  is 

approximately    .    /Lo  and  the  required  area  of  steel,  assuming  the  steel  to  take  two-thirds  of 

the  shear,  is 

_  2  0.7(7.) 

^       3      fjd  ^^^ 

or 

*       2    0.7F  ^^^ 

Since  tests  show  that  bent  bars  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  between  30  and  45  deg.  without 
a  beam  showing  any  marked  difference  in  strength  (see  Art.  15),  the  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  longitudinal  spacing  of  vertical  stirrups  should  not  exceed  one-half  (H)  the  depth 
of  beam  and  that  of  inclined  members  and  bent-up  bars  should  not  exceed  three-fourths  (^) 
of  the  depth  of  beam. 

18.  Region  Where  No  Web  Reinforcement  is  Required. — ^There  is  a  region  near  the  center 
of  most  beams  in  which  the  shear  does  not  exceed  that  permissible  for  plain  concrete.     In  this 
region  no  shear  reinforcement  is  required.     The  distance  from  one  support  to  a  point  beyond 
which  no  stirrups  are  required  may  be  found  as  follows  for  a  uniformly  loaded  beam. 
Let 

I  «  span  of  beam  in  feet. 

w  »  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

Xi  s  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  beyond  which  no  stirrups  are  required. 

Vi  s  unit  working  shear  for  plain  concrete. 

Vi  «  total  working  shear,  producing  unit  shear  of  Vi. 
From  equation  (2)  on  page  280,  it  is  obvious  that,  where  Vi  »  v,  no  stirrups  are  required. 
At  this  point 


But 


Whence 


"'    bjd 


Xi 


2 

—   WXi 

2  ■ 

Vibjd 
w 

or,  in  terms  of  v  at  the  end  of  beam, 

Xi  =» 
When  V  at  the  end  of  beam  equals  3pi,  then 

Xi  « 


w  -?) 


/ 
3 


This  derivation  applies  only  to  a  static  uniformly  distributed  load  over  the  whole  span. 

Suppose  A  lO-ft.  beftm  (b  -•  10  in,  and  d  i-  20  in.)  is  uniformly  loaded  with  a  static  load  of  2900  lb.  per  ft 
and  anume  ti  "■  40  lb.  per  aq.  in.  according  to  recommendation  of  Jmnt  Committee  for  2000-lb.  concrete.     Abo 

aaeumejd  ■>  7ftd.     Then 

10        (40)(10)(17  5) 
Jfi  -   2    ~  2900  ■ 

When  designing  for  floor  systems  it  is  often  more  proper  to  consider  the  uniform  load  tu 
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K  load.  In  this  case  the  ehear  at  the  center  of  the  span  ia  not  zero,  but  is  equal  at 
n  to  -^ '  where  w'  is  the  live  load  per  foot.  When  plotting  the  ehear  diagram  this  value 
should  be  plotted  at  the  center  of  the  beam  and  the  total  end  shear  at  the  aupport.  The  varia* 
lion  in  shear  between  theae  two  points  may  be  safely  aaaumcd  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  shear 
to  be  carried  by  the  concrete  being  known,  the  point  in  the  beam  beyond  which  no  shear  rcin- 
rorcement  is  required  may  be  quickly  located. 

19.  Vertical  Stimips. — The  required  total  area  of  cross-section  of  a  vertical  stirrup  may 
1>e  determined  by  the  formula  (see  page  285) 

.        2    V* 

^-      3  /jd 

assuming  the  web  reinforcement  to  carry  two-thirds  of  the  tot«!  shear.     (For  U-shaped  stirrup, 

A,  is  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  legs.)     With  a  given  size  of  stirrup,  this  formula  may  be 

solved  to  give  the  spacing  required,  or 

3   A4.jd 
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The  value  of  V  should  be  taken  at  the  section  where  the  spacing  is  desired.  This  spaciog 
formula  may  be  solved  directly  by  means  of  DiaEraroa  1  to  VIII  inclusive  for  three  siiea  of 
stimips.' 

If  the  shear  diagram  is  drawn  for  any  given  beam,  it  ia  convenient  to  use  the  above  fonnuin 
in  the  form 


V 


AJjd 


and,  for  varioua  even-inch  epacings  (<)  of  the  atimipa,  to  solve  for  the  corresponding  totftl 
external  shears.  At  the  point  where  the  ordinate  to  the  shear  diagram  scales  a  computed  total 
shonr,  there  the  spacing  may  be  made  the  even  inch  used  for  »  in  the  formula. 

Tests  have  shown  that  little  or  no  value  is  derived  from  stirrups  spaced  a  distance  apart 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  d  (see  page  283).  A  practical  limit  suggested  by  the  Joint  0>m- 
mittee  is  one-half  the  depth. 

In  restrained  beams  the  firat  stirrup  should  be  placed  no  farther  than  one-half  the  mini- 
mum spacing  from  the  edge  of  support  and,  in  beams  simply  supported,  the  first  stirrup  should 
be  placed  not  farther  than  one-half  the  minimum  spacing  from  the  center  of  support. 

The  variation  of  shear  intensity  along  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  ia  shown  in  Fig.  19.  Ute 
area  A  BCD  represents  the  total  stress  to  be  taken 
by  the  stirrups  at  each  end  of  beam.  The  ordi- 
nate AB  represents  two-thirds  of  the  shear  at  the 
support  per  1-in.  length  of  beam. 

Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diameter 
of  stirrup  which  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  in  any 
given  case.  The  diameter  should  not  be  so  small 
that  the  stirrups  will  be  placed  too  close  together 
for  convenience  in  construction,  yet  not  so  far 
apart  that  the  limiting  value  i^id  is  exceeded. 
Fio.  19.  But,  in  addition  to  such  consideration,  the  bond 

strength  of  the  stirrup  must  be  inveot^aled  if  the 
stirrups  are  not  made  with  hooked  ends,  since  the  danger  of  slipping  determines  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  which  may  be  employed. 

The  distribution  of  bond  stresses  devdoped  on  the  surface  of  the  stirrups  is  indeterminate. 
Evidently  it  must  not  be  expected  that  tension  will  be  transferred  through  bond  to  the  con- 
crete until  the  compression  area  of  the  beam  is  reached,  or  until  a  point  but  little  below  is 
reached.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  grip  of  a  stirrup  to  be  O.fl  the  depth 
of  beam.     Using  notation  on  page  270. 

/^.  -  0.6  dot! 


But,  for  round  or  square  stirrups,  letting  i  -  maximum  diameter  of  stimip. 


■(";.)^ 


If  each  end  of  the  stirrup  is  bent  into  a  prong  or  book,  tben  stimipa  (ri  larger  diamel«r  may  b« 
used  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  formula.     Testa  show  that  if  hooka  with  a  semicircular 

*  Diaimna  dmUar  to  Ihoae  br  PauiK  S.  ButLXW  In  In*.  Ntm,  Ovt.  11,  lOIS. 
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bend  of  4  diameteiB  are  w^  embedded  in  coDcrete,  tbe  stress  in  the  bar  wiQ  reach  the  ebstir 
limit  befcHe  slipping  takes  place  (see  page  268). 

It  is  oonadered  good  practice  to  use  ^e-in-  stirraps  with  hooked  mds  for  beams  from  10 
to  25  in.  deep^  *^-in.  stirrups  for  beams  from  25  to  40  in.  de^>,  and  ^ilnn.  stiiraps  for  beams  from 
40  to  60  in.  de^. 


iLumnuLTiTK  PwLCT. — ^A  wtmpis  supparted  beam  is  S  bgr  16  ia.  in  ctom  wctian  and  th«  MMton  r««n- 

k  2  in.  above  the  lower  face  of  tbe  beam.    Spaa  of  the  beam  b  S.5  ft.    Cniform  load  of  1S00  lb.  pw  ft. 

If  nimifieiy,  the  wfh  is  to  be  renforoad  acainirt  «tiagonal  tanioii  oaiiiK  vertwal  atixTopa.    Allowable  /,  i*  10,000; 

«  —  40;  «  «  80. 

V  7650 

•"^"  (9)G4KU)  -^^^P^wJ-w 

The  allowafale  shear  a  40  lb.  per  eq.  in.,  bcsnce  eticTupe  are  neoeaBary. 

The  diamftw  of  a  stiiiup  without  any  prone  or  hook  ahoold  not  exceed 

If  the  atiriupe  are  to  be  bent  at  the  iq>per  end,  9i«4n.  round  bars  may  be  ooaeidered  eecure  acainet  aUppint- 
Stirrups  are  unneoeasary  at  a  distance  from  support  equal  to 

'■-¥(>-  s) ->•«>" 

The  minimum  spaeinc  of  stirrups  (U-«hape)  will  occur  at  the  supports,  or 

3     2(0.077)  (10,000)(Ti)(14)        ,_. 
•  -  2 7650 "  ^^^  *" 

The  shear  diacrmm  for  one-half  the  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.    For  a  44n.  stirrup  spadnc 

F  -  I     '(0077)(10.000)(%)O4)  _  ^^  ,^ 

The  point  where  V  «  7090  lb.  is  easily  found  by  scalinc  to  the  shear  diagram.  For  a 5-in.  stirrup  spaoinc  V  ^  ^% 
(7000)  -  5670  lb.  For  a  6-in.  spscing  V  -  H  (7090)  -  4730  lb..  Ptr.  Time  can  he  Mived  by  iisinc  Dlaffram  I 
in  findinc  values  of  V  directly. 


K»>-4bv 


xJ _^-5hear  Dioaram 


T 


I 


t 


Fza.  20.  FiQ.  21. 

20.  Method  of  Placing  Stirmps  from  the  Moment  Diagram. — It  is  a  well-known  principle 
of  mechanics  that  the  difference  in  moment  between  any  two  points  along  a  beam  is  equal  to 
the  average  total  shear  over  the  distance  between  the  points  multiplied  by  that  distance.  Thus, 
from  Fig.  21, 

Vs  =  (Ma  -  Mc) 
or, 

y^iMA'  Mc)  ^j^ 

For  loads  concentrated  at  points  along  a  beam  this  law  is  not  strictly  true,  unless  in  each 
case  the  concentration  occurs  at  a  point  midway  between  the  transverse  sections  chosen;  Init 
in  the  case  of  concentrated  loadings,  by  beams  cast  against  girders  in  concrete  construction, 
aiul  evai  by  loadings  on  slabs  transmitted  to  the  floor  beams,  the  concentration  may  not  bo 
sharply  defined,  and  there  is  no  determinate  law  of  shear  variation  over  such  a  region.  More- 
over,  as  this  discussion  will  show  later,  the  distance  t  is  relatively  small  wher(»  shear  ' 
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Within  tbc  linuta  of  Actual  conditioDa  in  reinfoiced-conciete  coDstiuctioii,  thefcfoic,  thp 
above  Btaumeat  may  be  considered  very  appn>iiinBt«  to  the  truth,  for  the  beun  loaded  witb 
concentrated  loada. 

Substituting  the  above  value  for  ('  in  equation  <1)  on  page  285,  we  have 
(.M4   -  Mc)       3     AJ^ 
*  "2  *      » 

Mi  =  (Ma  -  Mc)  =  i.5AJ^  (2< 

in  which  Mt  is  the  increment  of  moment  between  the  ends  of  the  portion  of  the  beam  to  be  re- 
inforced with  the  Btinup. 

If  the  Htirnip  is  inclined  at  an  angle  9  with  the  horizontal,  then 
l.BAJJd 


Jf.  -i 


(3) 


When  0  —  45  deg.  (or,  accurately  enough,  any  angle  between  30  and  45  deg.) 

M,  =  2.lAJ^d  14 1 

Consider  the  portion  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  22a,  loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce the  moment  curve  OF.  It  is  desired  to  reinforce  the  portion  shown  with  vertical  stirrups, 
keeping  in  mind  the  principles  just  laid  down.  A  certain  stimip  has  been  adopted  which,  for 
ttiis  paiticular  beam,  gives  the  value  of  Mt  from  equation  (2)  equal  to  the  vertical  distance 


shown  in  Fig.  22a.  The  first  increment  intercepts  the  portion  On  of  the  curve  OP;  the  second, 
mn,  and  so  on  let  one  of  these  intercepts,  as  mn,  be  projected  on  the  beam,  thereby  defining 
the  area  ABDC  on  the  diagram  of  the  beam.  This  area  is  the  portion  of  the  beam  over  which 
the  adapted  stirrup  will  exactly  carry  the  shear.  The  length  of  the  portion  is  seen  to  vary  as 
the  shear  varies  along  the  beam.  Since  the  stirrup  is  required  to  carry  the  shear  fur  this 
portion  of  the  beam,  it  should  be  placed  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  shear  area  for  this 
portion.  Likewise,  each  other  portion  of  the  beam  defined  by  the  projection  of  M,  would 
have  a  stirrup  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  its  shear  area. 

To  eliminate  the  feature  of  having  to  locate  this  center  of  gravity,  the  following  method  is 
proposed:  Lay  off  as  the  firat  value  H  Mi  (Fig.  226).  Let  all  other  spaces  be  equal  to  JIf ,  as 
before.  'Hieae  increments  have  tit',  n',  etc.,  for  points  of  intersection  on  the  moment  curve. 
Let  theae  pobts  be  projected  on  the  beam.  E^h  projection  will  thus  determine  the  position 
of  a  stirrup.  This  scheme  gives  very  closely  the  same  results  as  before,  the  stirrup  being 
placed  slightly  nearer  the  support  than  when  placed  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  shear 
area  for  the  portion  of  the  beam;  this  error,  however,  is  well  inside  the  accuracy  of  placing  this 
part  of  the  reinforcing. 

Diagrams  IX  to  Xll  inclusive  are  plotted  for  a  ready  solution  of  equations  (2)  and  (4) 
l^ven  above.     Their  uae  is  explained  in  an  illustrative  problem  on  page  295. 
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A  timple  meUiod  of  constructing  the  p&rftbola  or  moment  diagram  for  unifoim  loading  is 
aa  follows:  I^et  AO,  Fig.  23,  repreeeot  the  base  of  the  parabola,  with  a  middle  ordinate  of  4.5 
kt  D.  Divide  the  baae  into  any  desired  number  of  equal  parts,  as  for  instance,  six.  Number 
these  pointa  from  each  end  beginning  with  eero.     Divide  the  middle  ordinate  by  the  product 


"  0.5.     This  constant,  if  multiplied  by  the  product  of 
iple,  the  ordinate  at 


of  the  numbers  at  that  point,  bs  .   '  „ 

the  pair  numbeis  at  any  point  givee  the  ordinate  at  that  point.  For 
C  i»  2  X  4  X  0.5  -  4.0.  If  an  ordinate  is  de- 
sired at  a  point  between  the  equal  divisions,  as 
X,  the  fractional  part  of  the  division  may  be 
expressed  for  the  point  from  each  way.  At  X 
the  distance  from  A  is  2.6  units,  and  from  0, 
3.4  uniU.  The  ordinate  at  X  is  2.6  X  3.4  X 
O.S  ••  4.42.  If  the  middle  ordinate  does  not 
fall  at  an  even  division,  as  would  be  the  case  if 

an  odd  number  of  units  were  used,  the  fractional  values  for  the  mid-point  would  be  used  the 
same  as  the  full  values  in  the  above  case. 

Iu.D>T**Trra  PamLaic. — DaMrmliM  tba  *!»  wid  Bpccins  of  vertlu]  itirrups  for  iheiir  niaforoemant  in  a 
beuB  lowlad  u  ihan  in  Fi(.  24a. 

Pot  Uw  lUtio  unilorm  lowl  of  1000  lb.  per  [t.,  the  moment  at  the  center  Is 

■(_•      (i00Q)(ai>'(i2) 


-  062.000  in,-lb. 

■  (1000)  (7)  (12)  -  8*0,000  in.-ib. 

J  third  of  the  beam.     The  moment  curt 


.  the 


Hfoc 


DDditioQ 


d  to  form 


the  curve  < 

The  totel  end  ehear  i*  (1000)  1211  y,  +  10,000  - 
20.S001b.  Juat  outaide  the  third  point  the  shoir  is20,SOO 
-  (1000)  (7)  -  13.500  tb.  Juit  inside  the  third  point  it  is 
13.S00  -  10,000  -  3900  lb.  At  the  center  the  ghev  is  kto. 
The  shear  diagram  ia  shown  in  Fig.  24c. 

In  Beiure  the  foUowinc  valuea  wiU  be  adopted:  /,  - 
10.000,  /,  -  S50;  B  -  15.  It  is  found  that  for  equal 
strength  in  tension  and  compreauon  a  depth  (d)  of  28  in.  is 
required  when  b  -  20  in.     Also;  -  0.8TS. 

Tbe  allowable  shear  to  be  carried  by  the  concrete 
slone  will  be  taken  a*  30  lb.  per  mi-  in.  The  eoncrele  will 
then  carry  (30)(2D){2e)  -  15.000  lb.  TLia  value  i>  plotted 
aa  point  a  on  the  shear  diacrsm.  Fig.  24c;  and  the  dittance 
from  the  support  to  point  a  ia  the  distance  along  the  beam 
where  shesr  reinforcement  ia  required. 


ookedst 


vable  ■ 


lOXNM  lb. 

to  scleet  a  aiia  of  atirrup  that  will  not  be  eo  email  that 
the  apadnc  will  be  too  amall  for  convenient  construction, 
nor  yet  large  enough  to  cause  the  apacdng  to  be  greater 
than  )M.  a  limit  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
To  aeeompUah  thia.  let  ■  vertical  Una  be  projected  from  a. 
Fig.  24c,  to  the  moment  curve,  aa  at  b.     1 


dis- 


Fio.  34. 


vertical  projaetioi 


thia  case  200.000  in.-lb.) .     With  this 
IK.  enter  Disgram  IX  at  the  right  and 
ive  to  tbe  left  until  tbe  value  of ;  -  O.S75ia  reached;  then 
ital  Una  from  d  -  26  in.     Thia  point  ia  found  to  give  a 
p  at««  equal  to  0.58  •«.  in. 

Four  ^i-ln.  round  r«di  (In  a  oomUnad  ara*  of  O.OOt  sq.  in.,  and  by  sntetiog  Diagram  IX  at  d  -  36  in.. 
~  "  sq.  In.,  thenee  vertloally  to  /  •  0.B7S  and  OnaUr  to  the  right.  Jtf  -  205,000  in.- 
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Basmmiic  m  in  Fig.  226,  ^(205.000)  is  Iftid  off  at  the  base  of  th«  moment  curve,  m  dc,  Fig.  24b,  aiter 
which  equal  increments  of  205,000  are  laid  off  until  the  point  b  is  passed.  Through  the  points  thus  fixed,  hori- 
sontal  lines  are  drawn  to  intersect  the  moment  curve.  From  each  intersection  a  vertical  line  projected  to  the 
beam  locates  a  stirrup. 

21.  Bent  Bars  and  Vertical  Stirrups  for  Web  Reinforcement. — The  ends  of  the  horisontal 
bars  in  a  reinforced-concrete  beam  may  usually  be  bent  up  to  assist  vertical  stirrups  in  pre- 
venting diagonal  tension  failure.  Although  in  some  cases  these  bars  may  be  found  theoretically 
to  take  all  the  diagonal  tensile  stresses  not  taken  by  the  concrete,  vertical  stirrups  are  alwa^'s 
desirable,  as  shown  by  tests. 

Plain  rods  bent  up  to  provide  web  reinforcement  often  lack  sufficient  bond  strength  to 
render  them  fully  effective.  Where  bent  up  at  a  considerable  angle  they  should  be  turned  again 
horizontally  and  extend  some  distance  along  the  upper  part  of  the  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
In  heavy  construction  the  ends  of  all  bars  should  be  bent  into  a  hook.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  using  reinforcement  is  to  bend  up  two  rods  at  a  time  and  make  all  the  bars  inclined 
at  the  same  angle  with  the  horizontal.  The  bars  bent  should  theoretically  be  such  as  to  keep 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  cross-section  in  the  line  drawn  vertically  through  the  center 

of  the  section.  An  exception  occurs  to  the  bending  of 
two  rods  at  a  time,  in  the  case  of  an  odd  number  of 
horizontal  rods.  Here,  one  of  the  bends  may  consist 
of  either  one  or  three  rods. 

If  bent  rods  are  not  required  to  provide  for  di- 
agonal tension,  then  the  horizontal  rods  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  points,  beyond  which  they  are  not 

.^  eBewjs-.         j        needed  to  provide  for  tension  due  to  bending.     This 

i     V  J  i7"^.>.      -  I     method  of  stopping  off  the  horizontal  rods  is  not  de- 

sirable, however,  as  the  bond  in  the  concrete  near  the 

gsi  X  ^^  ^\K 1^    middle  of  the  beam  is  not  as  good  as  would  be  the 

I  -  ~»  — —.»—.—— =..r«^:-^^^^  ^^^g^  ^g^P  ^YiQ  end  where  the  moments  are  smaller. 

T  l^-v-s- -H  Also,  when  a  bar  is  discontinued,  the  stress  in  those 

PiQ,  25.  which  remain  is  immediately  increased  tending  still 

further  to  impair  the  bond  between  the  steel  and  the 
concrete.  This  is  true  whether  or  not  a  hook  is  employed  on  the  discontinued  rods.  With 
bent  up  rods  a  better  condition  exists.  The  horizontal  components  of  the  upturned  bars  act 
with  the  bars  unbent  in  taking  the  tension  due  to  bending,  and  so  in  general  the  tension  in  the 
horizontal  rods  decreases  somewhat  more  gradually  toward  the  end  of  beam  as  it  should. 

At  the  bend  in  a  horizontal  rod,  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  may  become  excessive  if  the 
bend  is  too  abrupt.  Tests  indicate  that  the  strength  of  beams  with  bars  having  sharp  bends  is 
less  than  for  beams  with  bars  having  a  radius  of  bend  equal  to  about  12  diameters. 

The  bent  rods,  if  of  the  same  diameter,  should  be  so  arranged  that  each  rod  will  take  an 
equal  part  of  the  diagonal  tension — ^that  is,  if  they  can  be  bent  in  this  way  and  still  provide 
satisfactorily  for  the  horizontal  tension.  The  points  where  the  bent  rods  should  cross  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  beam  may  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  given  for  determining  the  spacing 
of  vertical  stirrups,  remembering  that  a  rod  bent  at  45  deg.  (or,  as  tests  show,  at  any  angle  be- 
tween 30  and  45  deg.)^  is  ^  »  1.43  times  as  effective  per  unit  area  as  a  vertical  stirrup.     If 

the  rods  cannot  be  bent  as  desired,  then  vertical  stirrups  must  be  used  to  provide  for  some  of  the 
diagonal  tension,  and  it  would  be  preferable  in  all  cases  to  use  stirrups  even  in  that  part  of  the 
beam  where  the  bars  are  bent  up. 

Consider  uniform  loading  and  let  A  BCD  in  Fig.  25  be  the  diagonal  tension  area.  Assume 
that  four  rods  may  be  bent  near  the  end  of  beam  and  assume  also  that  the  first  two  bars  cannot 
be  bent  up  nearer  the  center  of  beam  than  the  point  /T,  Fig.  25.    The  area  cdef  should  be  made 


>  See  p.  286. 
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equal  to  1.43  times  the  allowable  tensile  stress  in  the  two  No.  2  bars;  likewise  area  abed  should 
represent  1.43  times  the  allowable  tensile  stress  in  the  No.  1  bars.  (The  vertical  rt  should  theo- 
retically pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  and,  if  d^  is  made  ^2  suid  tej^2  0fd€,  this 
¥rill  be  practically  accomplished.  The  error  is  not  serious  U  dtia  made  equal  to  te.)  If  the  No. 
1  bars  cannot  be  bent  up  so  that  the  areas  abed  and  cdef  have  the  line  cd  in  common,  then  a  ver- 
tical stirrup,  or  stirrups,  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  space  between  these  areas .  If  the  areas 
overlap,  the  No.  1  bars  may  be  bent  up  nearer  the  end  of  beam  if  no  other  condition  governs. 
In  any  case  the  distance  a  should  not  be  greater  than  ^d — ^that  is,  the  maximum  spacing  at 
which  inclined  web  reinforcement  can  be  considered  effective.  Stirrups  will  at  least  be  needed 
to  the  left  of  ab  and  to  the  right  of  ef.  The  area  taken  care  of  by  a  vertical  stirrup  is  equal  to 
its  tensile  value. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  bent  bars  be  considered  as  adding  to  diagonal 
tension  resistance  for  a  horizontal  distance  from  the  point  of  bending  equal  to  ^d.  The  Joint 
Committee  also  recommends  for  the  case  where  stirrups  are  needed  in  combination  with  bent- 
up  bars,  that  the  stresses  in  the  stirrups  be  determined  by  finding  the  amount  of  the  total  shear 
which  may  be  allowed  by  reason  of  the  bent-up  bars,  and  substracting  this  shear  from  the  total 
external  vertical  shear.  Two-thirds  of  the  remainder  is  recommended  as  the  shear  to  be  con- 
sidered as  carried  by  the  stirrups. 

The  bond  strength  of  inclined  bars  must  be  investigated.  This  strength  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam.  As  with  vertical  stirrups,  it  is  arbitrarily  assumed  that 
no  stress  is  transmitted  from  the  steel  to  the  concrete  below  a  point  which  is  0.6d below  the  upper 
surface  of  the  beam. 

Assume  that  the  stress  in  an  inclined  bar  is  its  working  stress.  This  gives  the  maximum 
condition.     Using  the  notation  of  page  270  and  V  for  length 

Vou  =  AJm 
and  for  round  or  square  bars, 

lu  =-r 
4 

or 

V  —  /-  diameters 
4u 

If  the  allowable  /«  —  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  allowable  u  =  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  then  V 
(as  shown  at  No.  2  bars  in  Fig.  25)  should  equal  31  diameters  by  the  above  formula.  If  V  = 
16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  Z'  =  60  diameters. 

The  value  of  hooks  on  the  ends  of  bars  is  discussed  on  page  268. 

See  illustrative  problem  on  page  298. 

22.  Points  Where  Horizontal  Reinforcement  May  be  Bent. — For  uniformly  loaded  beams 
the  bending-moment  curve  is  a  parabola  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 

Let  a  —  area  of  bars  required  at  the  center  of  beam, 
as  »  area  of  bars  to  be  bent. 

Pt  =  100  —  =  %  of  total  steel  that  may  be  bent  up. 

M  =  malum  moment  '^' 

xt  s  distance  from  support  to  point  where  bars  may  be  bent. 
Mg^  »  moment  at  dbtance  xt  from  support. 

Then 

M  a 

3f«j      a  —  at 
Substituting  values  of  M  and  M,^,  and  solving  for  xs, 
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Fig.  26,'  based  on  the  above  formula,  indicates  the  points  at  which  rods  may  be  bent  up  for 
three  types  of  beams  with  the  maximum  bending  moments  specified.    To  illustrate  the  use  of 

the  diagram,  assume  that  a  beam  designed  for  3f  «  -jj^  requires  3.5  sq.  in.  of  steel  at  the 

center.    To  find  the  point  where  40%  of  the  steel  may  be  bent  up  and  still  leave  suflicient  steel 

top 
to  carry  the  tension,  trace  horizontally  from  the  40%  mark  at  the  right  to  the  curve  M  «  — 

and  then  vertically  to  the  lower  margin  where  0.22/  is  read. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  bend  up  a  number  of  rods  two  or  more  at  a  time,  then  z\  should  be  deter- 
mined for  each  bend.  After  this  is  done,  the  remaining  horijsontal  bars  should  be  secure 
against  slipping. 

For  concentrated  and  unsjrmmetrical  loading,  the  maximum  moments  at  various  sections 
will  need  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  points  where  the  horijsontal  bars  may 

J  be  bent  up.    From  these  maximum  moments  obtain 

the  required  area  of  horizontal  rods  at  ^e  different 
points  (1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Fig.  27).  Plot  a  curve  to  scale, 
as  shown.  Thus,  ah  represents  the  area  required  at  the 
point  a.  On  the  center  ordinate  lay  off  the  required 
areas  of  the  rods,  and  draw  horizontals  as  shown.  The 
rods  may  be  bent  up  where  these  horizontals  cut  the 
curve  but  it  would  be  better,  however,  to  cany  them  a  short  distance  beyond  the  theoretical 
points. 

Illustkatitb  PKOBLmM. — Daaicn  the  left  end  of  a  simply  sapporied  beftm  to  spaa  15  ft.  and  to  •opport  tbo 
loede  shown  in  Fig.  28  with  eqiud  strength  in  tension  and  eompression.  Allowable  /c  ■•  660:  «  ■>  80:  *  *  40 
withoat  web  reinforeement  and  130  with  an  effeetire  web  rainfoteeinaBt. 

>  Diagram  taken  from  an  article  in  Eng.  Ifevt,  Aug.  19,  1018,  by  Kabl  D.  ScawaaDKinEB. 
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TIm  nutioB*  *n  renMly  loiuul  uid  mn  i 
load  don  tha  itu»t  pamm  Uirouib  tb*  *>li»  h 
tba  onUotm  IomI  <d  1000  lb.  par  ft. 

M  -  (2S,50a)(S)(lZ)  -  (33,000)(4)(13)  -  l^«.000  In.- 
Il  ■■  fauBd  that  ■  dcptb  (d)  of  28  in.  ii  nquind  whao  ft  -  16  In. 
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inad  baiB  abould  ba  M  diaueten.  or  3TH  in. 
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28.  Transverse  Spacing  of  Reinforcement. — ^The  shearing  stress  along  ab.  Fig.  30,  should 
equal  the  amount  of  stress  transmitted  by  bond  along  bed.     If  bond  and  shearing  strengths 

were  equal,  ab  should  equal  bed,  and  the  clear  space  between  bars  should  be  -^—n —  diameters 

»  1.57  diameters.  But  shearing  strength  here  employed  is  controlled  by  the  diagonal  tension. 
For  0  »  90  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  u  »  80,  a6  should  be  at  least  1.40  diameters;  and  for  v  »  120  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  and  u  =  80,  a6  should  be  at  least  1.05  diameters.  There  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
tension  in  the  concrete  surrounding  the  bars,  and,  besides,  since  the  concrete  is  liot  easily  placed 
between  the  rods,  it  may  have  a  lower  strength  in  that  vicinity.  A  clear  spacing  of  IH  to 
2  diameters  is  advisable  unless  it  is  determined  by  computation  that  the  bond  stress  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  allowable.  In  the  above  discussion  plain  bars  only  have  been  considered. 
Deformed  bars,  if  stressed  to  their  full  bond  value,  should  be  spaced  farther  apart  than  plain 
bars. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the  lateral  spacing  of  parallel  bars  should  not  be  less 

than  3  diameters,  center  to  center,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  side  of  the  beam  to  the  center 

of  the  nearest  bar  should  not  be  less  than  2  diameters.     In  order  that  concreto 

may  be  readily  placed  between  bars  and  also  give  sufficient  concrete  on  the  sides  of 

the  beam  for  fire  protection,  it  is  also  advisable  to  require  that  the  spacing  of  rods 

•'•4k-#      ^  ^^^  ^^^  than  1  in.  in  the  clear  (if  the  maximum  size  of  aggregate  does  not  ex- 

^^  ■   ceed  1  in.)  and  that  1}^  in.  in  the  clear  be  also  considered  the  minimum  distance 

Fio.  30.       of  the  rods  from  the  sides  of  the  beam.     Thus,  the  least  width  of  beam  should  be 

the  greater  of  the  two  values  determined  from  the  following  formulas: 

6  =  [3(n  -  1)  +  41di 
h  =  at{n  -  1)  +  ndi  +  3 

in  which  h  «  least  width  of  beam  in  inches, 
di  »  thickness  of  the  rods  in  inches. 

n  s  maximum  number  of  rods  which  occurs  in  a  horizontal  layer. 
Qg  —  maximum  size  of  aggregate  in  inches. 

For  an  aggregate  with  a  maximum  size  of  1  in.,  the  width  of  beam  for  all  rods  greater  than 
^^  in.  in  diameter  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  first  formula  and  for  ^-in.  rods  and  less, 
by  the  second  formula. 

Where  two  or  more  layers  of  rods  are  used,  the  rods  should  be  so  placed  as  to  permit  the 
mortar  to  run  between  them.  The  Joint  Committee  specifies  a  limiting  clear  space  of  1  in.  and 
does  not  recommend  the  use  of  more  than  two  layers  '^  unless  the  layers  are  tied  together  by 
adequate  metal  connections,  particularly  at  and  near  points  where  bars  are  bent  up  or  bent 
down."  The  Joint  Committee  also  advises  that  ''where  more  than  one  layer  is  used,  at  least 
all  bars  above  the  lower  layer  should  be  bent  up  and  anchored  beyond  the  edge  of  the  support." 

84.  Depth  of  Concrete  Below  Rods. — ^Tests  show  that  a  2-in.  thickness  of  concrete  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  protect  embedded  steel  from  the  direct  action  of  flames.  Flat  slabs 
are  found  to  be  affected  to  a  less  depth  than  projecting  members  such  as  beams  and 
columns.  The  Joint  Committee  suggests  that  "the  metal  in  girders  and  columns  be  protected 
by  a  minimum  of  2  in.  of  concrete;  that  the  metal  in  beams  be  protected  by  a  minimum  of  1  y^ 
in.  of  concrete;  and  that  the  metal  in  floor  slabs  be  protected  by  a  minimum  of  1  in.  of 
concrete." 

The  following  depths  of  concrete  below  the  center  of  steel  may  ordinarily  be  employed 
except  where  conditions  are  unusually  severe. 

Slabs 

D<ilHh  to  steel  (rf)  ^^'^'f^JSl"*" 

3Ji  in.  and  under ?i  in. 

Between  3^  in.  and  4?^  in 1      in. 

4>i  in.  and  over 1  ^  in. 
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Bbaxs  akd  Gibders 

Depth  to  steel  (rf)  '^iiiw  rtid***' 

10  in.  and  under 1      in. 

Between  10  in.  and  20  in IH  >i^* 

20  in.  and  over 2     in. 

26.  Ratio  of  Length  to  Depth  of  Beam  for  Equal  Streni^  in  Moment  and  Shear. — With 
given  working  stresses  in  concrete  and  steel,  there  is  a  definite  ratio  of  length  to  depth  of  beam 
which  will  give  equal  strength  in  moment  and  shear.  First,  consider  beams  simply  supported. 
For  a  single  concentrated  load  at  the  center  of  span 

d        vi 

in  which  vi  »  allowable  shearing  stress  and  /«  »  working  stress  in  steel.     For  a  uniformly- 
distributed  load 

d        vi 
For  beams  loaded  with  equal  loads  at  the  third  points, 

J  ^^ 

d        vi 

Taking  for  example,  vi  =  iO  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /.  -  16,000,  fe  «  050,  n  «  15,  and,  using  an 

I 
average  value  of  J4  forj,  we  have  the  following  ratios  for  -.• 

For  concentrated  load  at  center  of  span -j  -^  6. 16 

I 
For  uniformly  distributed  load -i  ->  12.32 

I 
For  equal  loads  at  the  third  points .  ■>  0.24 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  strength  of  beams  of  greater  relative  length  than  obtained  by  the 
formulas  will  be  determined  by  their  moment  of  resistance,  while  that  of  shorter  beams  by  their 
shearing  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  continuous  beams  the  above  formulas  will  apply  if  I  is  taken  as  the  length 
between  points  of  inflection.  It  is  often  convenient  to  know  the  extreme  limit  in  design.  The 
Joint  Committee  recommends  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  shearing  strength  of  concrete  when 
adequately  reinforced  against  diagonal  tension.  This  is  a  low  figure  but  is  adopted  in  order  to 
prevent  any  likelihood  of  cracks  opening  up  in  the  concrete.    Suppose  then,  it  is  required  to 

know  the  minimum  value  of  -j  for  a  given  beam,  uniformly  loaded.     From  the  formula  for 

uniform  load,  using  the  working  stresses  given  above, 

I       (4)  (16,000)  (0.0077) 

d  ^  120"  "  "^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ratio  of  length  to  depth  is  being  investigated  for  moment  and 
shear,  there  are  other  conditions  which  must  be  considered.  For  instance,  the  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  of  beam  should  not  exceed  a  value  of  about  25  if  the  beam  is  not  supported  laterally. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  u  a  column,  and  to 
prevent  additional  stress  due  to  side  bending  the  length  should  not  exceed  about  25  times  the 
width.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best-shaped  beam  is  one  in  which  b  lies  between  }4d  and  !^d. 
In  any  given  case,  to  satisfy  all  requirements  and  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  design^  two  or  three 
trials  may  be  required. 
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86.  Economical  Proportions  of  Rectangular  Beams. — Without  taking  the  cost  of  web 
reinforcement  into  consideration,  it  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  cost  of  a  rectangular 
reinforced-concrete  beam  to  resist  a  given  bending  moment  and  be  of  equal  strength  in  tension 
and  compression,  varies  inversely  with  the  depth,  directly  with  the  square  root  of  the  breadth, 
and  directly  with  the  cube  root  of  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  a  rectangular  beam  to  be  of  equal  strength  in  tension  and  com- 
pression may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formulas  (see  page  277) 

M..?f         hd'.^        A.-VM 

If  b  or  d,  or  the  ratio  -\  is  decided  upon,  the  proportions  and  steel  area  of  a  beam  to  resist  a 

given  bending  moment  are  definitely  determined.     Thus  for  a  fixed  breadth,  fixed  depth,  or 
fixed  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth,  the  cost  of  a  beam  will  vary  with  the  working  stresses  employed 
since  values  of  k,  j,  and  p  depend  wholly  on  values  of  /e,  /■,  and  n. 
Where  the  depth  is  fixed,  it  is  found  that,  if  the  ratio 

cost  of  steel  per  unit  volume 
cost  of  concrete  per  unit  volume 

does  not  exceed  a  value  of  60  to  80  (60  a  common  value),  no  economy  results  from  using/,  greater 
than  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  /«  =  600  to  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  from  using  /•  greater  than 
12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  /«  —  400  to  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Somewhat  higher  values  than  these 
may  be  economically  used  for  /«  when  the  breadth  of  beam  is  fixed.  In  both  cases  cost  de- 
creases as  /e  increases.     When  the  ratio  ^  is  fixed,  no  economy  results  from  using  /«  greater 

than  16,000  to  18,000  when  /«  »  400  to  600,  or  from  using  /«  greater  than  14,000  when 
/«  »  700.     In  this  case  cost  increases  as  /« increases. 

In  the  case  where  the  crossHsection  of  beam  is  determined  by  shear,  the  maximum  depth 
theoretically  permissible  is  that  for  which  hd  is  just  large  enough  to  carry  the  shear.  With  a 
beam  designed  for  moment  alone,  the  cost  decreases  as  the  depth  increases,  but  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  becomes  less.  A  point  must  be  reached  when  the  beam  will  be  of  just  the  required 
strength  in  moment  and  shear  (see  Art.  25).  The  question  which  now  arises  is  whether  or  not 
a  still  greater  depth  will  result  in  greater  economy.  The  quantity  hd  must  now  remain  constant 
for  the  greater  depths.  But  hd\  on  the  other  hand,  is  increased  and  the  concrete  stress  (/«) 
decreased.  A  smaller  value  for/e  permits  the  use  of  a  smaller  percentage  of  steel,  and  the  cost 
is  still  further  reduced.  Thus  it  should  be  clear  that  the  proportions  of  a  beam  will  not  be 
determined  by  shear  excepting  as  to  minimum  cross-section — an  increase  in  depth  always  result- 
ing in  a  gain  in  economy.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  although  deep 
beams  are  economical  of  concrete,  the  wooden  forms  cost  more  than  they  do  for  shallow  beams. 

27.  Rectangular  Beams  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom. — Compressive  stresses  are  usually 
carried  by  concrete  more  economically  than  by  steel.  It  is  sometimes  desirable,  however,  to 
place  steel  in  the  compression  as  well  as  in  the  tension  side  of  the  beam.  When  a  rectangular 
beam  is  limited  as  to  size,  double  reinforcement  is  sometimes  the  result,  and  in  such  cases  the 
value  of  the  steel  reinforcement  on  the  compressive  side  needs  to  be  known.  The  effectiveness 
of  steel  in  compression  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  but  the  results  of  tests  indicate  that 
the  steel  does  its  share  of  the  work. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  ''the  reinforcing  bars  for  compression  in  beams 
should  be  straight  and  should  be  2  diameters  in  the  clear  from  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  For 
the  positive  bending  moment,  such  reinforcement  should  not  exceed  1%  of  the  area  of  the 
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The  formulas  which  are  used  in  the  design  of  double-reinforced  rectangular  beams  are 
derived  by  means  of  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  for  beams  with  single  reinforcement. 
In  deriving  the  following  formulas  the  compression  in  the  concrete  is  assumed  to  follow  the 
linear  law  and  the  tension  in  it  b  neglected;  the  formulas  then  apply  to  working  conditions  only. 


Nwtrol 


se^E^ 
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—     ^ 


Fio.  31. 

Let  A*  »  crossHsectional  area  of  compressive  reinforcement  (Fig.  31). 

d'  »  distance  from  the  compressive  face  of  the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  compressive 
reinforcement. 

p'  »  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  the 

A' 


tensile  steel  — 


bd 


/'•  «  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel. 


k  =  ^2n  (  P  +  P'  ^')   +  w*(p  +  pV  -  n(p  -h  p') 
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The  cases  which  may  be  met  with  in  practice,  with  the  method  of  solution  in  each  instance 
indicated,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  determine  fiber  stresses. 

Compute  p,  p',  and  j* 

Solve  for  k  from  formula  (1)  and  j  from  formula  (2). 
Substitute  value  of  j  in  formula  (3)  and  value  of  k  in  formulas  (4)  and  (5). 
Solve  directly  for  fiber  stresses. 
2.  To  determine  moment  of  resistance. 

Compute  p,  p',  and  -r- 
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Solve  for  A;  and  j. 

Substitute  value  of  A;  in  formula  (6)  and  find  value  of  /«  when  the  maximum  allowable 

value  of  /e  is  substituted. 
Solve  formula  (7)  for  3f «  using  either  the  value  of  /«  determined  from  formula  (6)  or 

the  allowable  value  of  /.,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

3.  To  determine  d  for  a  given  h  and  given  values  of  A,,  —„  /«,  and  /«. 

(Trial  method.    Best  shown  by  use  of  diagrams.    See  illustrative  problem,  page  347.) 

4.  To  determine  p  and  p',  or  only  p'  (see  Art.  27o). 

Formulas  for  shear,  bond,  and  web  reinforcement  are  the  same  for  double-reinforced  beams 
as  for  beams  with  tensile  steel  only.  When  using  formulas  for  shear  and  bond  stress  along 
horizontal  tension  rods  of  beams  double-reinforced,  an  average  value  of  j  =  0.85  may  be  taken. 

27a.  Formulas  for  Determining  Percentages  of  Steel  in  Double-reinforced 
Rectangular  Beams. ^ — The  formulas  given  below  are  based  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  for 
any  given  values  of  /«  and  /.,  k  has  exactly  the  same  value  regardless  of  the  shape  or  type  of 
beam.    This  single  value  for  all  beams  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

1  +  -•'; 

nfc 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  steel  is  added  to  the  section  without  changing  the  extreme  fiber 
stresses,  this  added  tensional  and  compressive  steel  must  form  a  balanced  couple  whose  stresses 
conform  to  the  stresses  already  in  the  section. 

Let  pi  »  steel  ratio  for  the  beam  without  compressive  steel. 
Ps  »  steel  ratio  for  the  added  tensional  steel. 

P  =  Pi  +  P». 

p'  =  steel  ratio  for  compressive  steel. 
Ml  »  moment  of  the  beam  without  compressive  steel. 
Aft  —  moment  of  the  added  steel  couple. 

Then 

1  +  4 

nfc 
P.«g  (2. 

Mx  «/.pi(l  -5)W«  (3; 

Aft  ^  M  -  Afi  (4; 

Aft 

Pt  = / ;r/T (5 » 

/.(i-:;)w. 

p  =  Pi  -h  Pj  («) 

P'  -  P«  ^  "  J,  (7) 

^       d 

(See  page  348  for  illustrative  problem.) 

88.  Deflection  of  Rectangular  Beams. — Fig.  32  gives  the  Keneral  form  of  4i  deflection  dia- 
gram for  a  reinforced-concrcte  beam.  The  portion  AB  shows  the  deflection  beC9i)i  ^^®  ^^^' 
rrete  has  begun  to  fail  in  tension  near  the  center  of  the  beam,  BC  shows  the  defle^^^aqp  during 

<  From  ihMUi  by  Il<MBirr  9.  Bbako  submitted  to  crmduate  school  of  rnivcndly  of  Rjfrrgi^'%  {laitDU  fulfiU- 
ment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master *a  Degree. 
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a  second  or  readjusting  stage,  and  CD  the  deflection  with  the  steel  near  the  center  of  beam 
carrying  practically  all  the  tension. 

88a.  Maney's  Method. ' — The  deflection  of  a  reinf orced-concrete  beam  of  whatever 
shape  may  be  determined  by  the  formula 


D  ==  c^  (ec  +  e,) 


where 


D  —  maximum  deflection  (if  desired  in  inches,  the  units  specified  be- 
low should  be  used). 
{  —  span  (inches). 
d  »  depth  of  the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  steel  (inches). 

«e  =  unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  concrete  =  is-- 


f,  =  unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  steel  = 

C| 


/. 

e: 


Deflection 

Fia.  32. 


c  =   -  in  which 

Ci  =»  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  deflection  of  homogeneous  beams, 

Wl* 
D  =^  Ci  ~pT*  depending  on  the  loading  and  on  how  the  ends  are  supported. 

Ct  »  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  =  Ctwl*, 

for  a  simple  beam  loaded  at  center,  c  »  H2  or  0.0833 

uniformly  loaded,  c  =  ^g  or  0.1041 
loaded  at  the  third  points,  c  =  ^%i6  or  0.1065 
for  a  beam  with  fixed  ends,  loaded  at  center,  c  =  J^4  or  0.0416 

uniformly  loaded,  c  =  H2  or  0.0313 
loaded  at  the  third  points,  c  =  ^44  or  0.0347 

886.  Tumeaure  and  Maurer's  Method.' — Turneaure  and  Maurer  recommend  that 
8  to  10  be  used  for  n  in  the  formulas  which  they  have  derived,  and  which  are  given  below.  They 
also  state  that  the  formulas  presented  are  the  result  of  modifying  the  deflection  formulas  for 
homogeneous  beams  in  accordance  with  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  The  representative  or  mean  section  has  a  depth  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  steel. 

2.  It  sustains  tension  as  well  as  compression,  both  following  the  linear  law. 

3.  The  proper  mean  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  equals  the  average  or  secant 
modulus  up  to  the  working  compressive  stress. 

4.  The  allowance  for  steel  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mean  section  should 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  steel  in  the  mid-sections,  since  stirrups  and  bent-up  rods  do  not 
affect  stiffness  materially  for  working  loads. 

The  following  are  the  deflection  formulas  for  rectangular  reinforced  concrete  beams: 

n  =  <^»       Y^'     " 
E\  '  bd^   '  a 

a  =  H[k^  -h  (1  -  ky  +  3np(l  -  k^] 


_  1  +  2np 
2  +  2np 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


From  equations  (2)  and  (3),  the  value  of  a  for  any  values  of  p  and  n  may  be  computed,  and  then 
the  deflection  from  equation  (1).     The  notation  employed  in  the  above  formulas  is  as  follows: 

*  See  paper  by  G.  A.  Manbt,  presented  before  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials. 

*  "Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction"  2d  Edition,  p.  116. 
20 
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D  »  maximum  deflection  (if  desired  in  inches,  the  units  specified  below  should  be  used). 

h  »  breadth  of  the  beam  (inches). 

d  »  depth  of  the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  steel  (inches). 
W  *-  total  load  (poimds). 

/  «s  span  (inches). 

p  s  steel  ratio. 
Eg  s  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  reinforcing  steel  (pounds  per  square  inch). 

n  —  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  conc^te. 

a  »  a  numerical  coefficient  depending  on  p  and  n. 

X;  —  proportionate  depth  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Ci  »  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  deflection  of  homogeneous  beams, 

Wl* 
Cx  -wj^  depending  on  the  loading  and  support.     For  example, 


for  a  cantilever  loaded  at  the  end,  c 

for  a  cantilever  uniformly  loaded,  c 

for  a  simple  beam  loaded  at  center,  c 

for  a  simple  beam  uniformly  loaded,  c 

for  a  beam  with  fixed  ends,  load  at  the  center,  c 

for  a  beam  with  fixed  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  c 


-?i84 
-H92 
=  >i84 


The  following  are  the  deflection  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  T-beams  (referred  to  later) : 

E/  hd*   '  fi 

,b'   b'/i\  ,  t 

in  which  ^  is  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  steel  ratio  and  n,  and  other  symbols  as  before. 

29.  Slabs. — ^A  reinforced-concrete  slab  should  be  figured  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rectangu- 
lar beam,  the  bending  moment  being  usually  computed  for  a  width  of  slab  equal  to  1  ft.  The 
ratio  of  steel  in  a  slab  is  most  readily  found  by  dividing  the  cross-section  of  one  bar  by  the 
area  between  the  centers  of  two  adjacent  bars,  this  area  being  the  spacing  of  the  bara  multi- 
plied by  the  depth  of  steel  below  the  top  of  slab. 

Slab  bars  should  not  be  placed  too  far  apart  to  properly  take  stress  directly  nor  yet  should 
they  be  spaced  so  close  that  the  concrete  cannot  be  properly  placed  between  them.  The  main 
tensile  reinforcement  should  not  be  spaced  farther  apart  than  2^  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 
The  minimum  limit  should  be  about  the  same  as  in  beams. 

Shearing  faUures  are  not  usually  important  in  slabs,  but  in  special  cases  of  heavy  loading 
the  same  care  should  be  used  as  in  the  design  of  large  beams. > 

89a.  Moments  in  Continiioiis  Slabs. — For  uniformly  loaded  spans,  fuDy 
continuous  over  two  or  more  intermediate  supports,  a  moment  of  Hi^^^  i^^^y  ^  ^^^^  hoih  in  the 
centers  of  all  spans  and  over  all  supports,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads.  For  slabs  continuous 
for  two  spans  only,  with  ends  restrained,  the  bending  moment  both  at  the  center  support  and 

near  the  middle  of  span  should  be  taken  as—'    For  very  unequal  spans  or  spans  of  imusual 

length,  the  moments  should  be  computed  more  accurately. 

896.  Provision  for  Negative  Moment  in  Continiunui  Slabs. — Slabs  having 
spans  of  any  appreciable  length  should  be  reinforced  against  negative  moment.  This  may  be 
done  by  bending  up  a  part  of  the  rods  in  the  spans  on  each  side  of  a  support  and  extoiding  each 

>  See  p.  344  for  illuiirstiTe  probleme  otiiig  diesrains.    For  flat  eleb  floors,  eee  eliapter  in  Beet.  1 1 . 
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aet  of  bent  rods  along  the  top  of  beam  into  the  adjoining  span.  The  bend  in  the  bars  should 
be  near  the  }i  points  in  the  span,  and  usually  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  hoiicontal.  Too 
sharp  an  angle  may  tend  to  crack  the  slab. 

When  placing  slab  reinforcement  in  long  spans,  a  top  reinforcement  at  least  to  the  third 
point  will  be  desirable.  In  ordinary  spans  the  steel  should  at  least  be  lapped  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance over  supports  to  provide  adequate  bond  strength,  and  the  steel  should  be  bent  up  far 
enough  from  the  support  to  provide  properly  for  negative  moment. 

29c.  Floor  Slabs  Supported  Along  Four  Sides. — When  a  floor  panel  is  square, 
or  nearly  so,  the  slab  may  advantageously  be  reinforced  in  both  directions.  Exact  analysis 
of  stresses  in  such  a  case  is  impossible,  but  some  important  facts  have  been  brought  out  by  ap- 
proximate solutions  for  uniform  loading.  The  theory  applied  in  such  an  analysis  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  load  at  any  point  on  the  slab  is  distributed  to  the  two  systems  of  reinforcing 
bars  at  that  point,  in  proportion  to  the  stifiFness  of  the  beam  elements  lying  in  those  directions. 

The  following  recommendations  are  from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee : 

Floor  aUbs  having  the  supports  extending  alone  the  four  sides  should  be  designed  and  reinforoed  as  con- 
tinaous  over  the  supx>orts.  If  the  length  of  the  slab  exceeds  IH  times  its  width,  the  entire  load  should  be  carried  by 
tranaveiBe  reinforcement. 

F<v  uniformly  distributed  loads  on  square  slabs,  one-half  the  live  and  dead  load  may  be  used  in  the  cal- 
culations of  moment  to  be  reeisted  in  each  direction.  For  oblong  slabs,  the  length  of  which  is  not  greater  than  1^ 
times  their  width,  the  moment  to  be  resisted  by  the  transverse  reinforcement  may  be  found  by  using  a  prop<»tion  of 
the  live  and  dead  load  equal  to  that  given  by  the  formula 

I 
r  -  -  -  0.5 

6 

where  I  *  length  and  b  ■■  breadth  of  slab.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  should  then  be  proportioned  to  carry 
the  remainder  of  the  load. 

In  placing  reinforcement  in  such  slabs  account  may  well  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  bending  moment  is 
greater  near  the  center  of  the  slab  than  near  the  edges.  For  this  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  previously  calculated 
moments  may  be  assumed  as  carried  by  the  center  half  of  the  slab  and  one-third  by  the  outside  quarters. 

29d.  Cross-reinforcement  in  Slabs. — When  the  length  of  a  floor  panel  is  large 
compared  to  its  breadth,  the  longitudinal  reinforcement  (that  is,  reinforcement  parallel  with 
the  length)  is  of  little  value  in  carrying  loads,  but  a  small  amount  is  nevertheless  generally 
desirable  in  preventing  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks  and  in  binding  the  entire  structure 
together.  It  is  more  important  for  wide  beam  spacing  than  when  the  beams  are  closely  spaced. 
The  amount  of  steel  to  use  is  usually  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily,  and  }^-in.  or  ?^-in.  rods 
spaced  18  to  24  in.  apart  is  common  practice.  The  top  of  the  slab  over  a  girder  should  be  re- 
inforced transversely  not  only  for  stiffening  the  girder,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  negative 
bending  moment  produced  with  the  bending  of  the  slab  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
principal  slab  steel. 

T-BEAMS 

80.  T-Beams  in  Floor  Construction. — When  a  slab  and  beam  (or  girder)  are  built  at  the  same 
time  and  thoroughly  tied  together  by  means  of  stirrups,  bent-up  rods,  and  cross-slab  reinforce- 
ment, a  part  of  the  slab  may  be  considered  to  act  with  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  in  compression. 
This  form  of  beam  is  called  a  T-beam,  and  the  extra  amount  of  concrete  in  the  compressive 
part  of  such  a  beam  makes  possible  a  considerable  saving  over  the  rectangular  form.  The 
thickness  of  the  flange  is  fixed  by  the  thickness  of  slab  required  to  support  its  load,  but  the 
width  of  slab  which  can  be  taken  as  effective  flange  width  must  be  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily. 

81.  Tests  of  T-beams. — ^T-beams  are  found  to  fail  under  essentially  the  same  condi- 
tions aa  rectangular  beams,  and  the  same  general  principles  apply.  Tests  show  that  the  maxi- 
mum load  carried  can  be  materially  increased  by  placing  cross  bars  in  the  top  of  slab  and 
by  adding  fillets  between  the  flange  and  the  beam.  Cross  bars  are  found  to  be  actually  needed 
to  insure  T-beam  action  but  fillets  are  not  required  in  ordinary  cases. 
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T-beams  with  projections  of  flange  on  each  side  of  web  of  10.5  times  the  thickness  of  the 
slab  have  been  found  to  carry  a  load  only  5%  larger  than  beams  with  projections  of  6.8  times 
the  thickness  of  the  slab.  No  appreciable  difference  was  found  in  the  latter  beams  between  the 
deformations  at  the  edge  of  flange  and  the  deformations  in  the  flange  at  the  web. 

32.  Flange  Width. — The  Joint  Committee  has  recommended  the  following  rules  for  deter- 
mining flange  width : 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam.  * 

(fr)   Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  6  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  b  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  compression  area  of  concrete 

should  preferably  have  a  width  of  flange  not  more  than  3  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness  of  flange 

not  less  than  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

83.  Bonding  of  Web  and  Flange. — The  web  and  flange  of  a  T-beam  can  be  considered  well 
tied  together  when  slab  reinforcement  crosses  the  beam  and  when  the  web  reinforcement  extends 
well  up  into  the  slab.  The  bonding  should  be  especially  well  looked  after  near  the  end  of  beam, 
and  this  is  generally  accomplished  by  means  of  the  bent  rods  and  stirrups  brought  up  as  high 
as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  slab  reinforcement  (as  mentioned)  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 

length  of  the  beam.  Along  the  center  of  the 
beam  the  differential  stresses  between  the 
beam  and  slab  are  not  large,  but  it  is  better 
to.  insert  vertical  stirrups  extending  up  into 
the  slab  at  occasional  intervals  since  shrinkage 
of  the  concrete  is  apt  to  part  the  slab  from  the 
beam  if  there  is  not  some  means  to  hold  the 
two  together  mechanically.  The  thinner  the 
sections,  the  more  thorough  should  be  the 
bonding. 

34.  Flexure  Formulas. — With  a  T-beam 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  cases;  namely,  (1)  the  neutral  axis  in  the  flange,  and  (2) 
the  neutral  axis  in  the  web. 

Case  I.  The  Neutral   Axis   in  the  Flange, — All  formulas  for  "moment  calculations"  of 

rectangular  beams  apply  to  this  case.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  h  of  the  for- 

A»         A, 
mulas  denotes  flange  width,  not  web  width,  and  p  (the  steel  ratio)  is  r^*  not  ^rn     (Fig.  33). 

Case  11,  The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Web, — The  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  (aaaOj 
Fig.  33)  is  commonly  small  compared  with  that  in  the  flange,  and  is  generally  neglected.  The 
formulas  to  use,  assuming  a  straight-line  variation  of  stress  and  neglecting  the  compression  in 
the  web,  are: 
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f^^^JL  (7) 

^'  =  ;^)  .        '^'^ 

/.  =  Mi_^)  (9) 

Af.  =  /.^  jd  (10) 

Approximate  formtilas  can  also  be  obtained.  From  the  stress  diagram,  Fig.  33,  it  is  clear 
that  the  arm  of  the  resisting  couple  is  never  as  small  as  d  —  yit,  and  that  the  average  unit 
compressive  stress  is  never  as  small  as  K/e»  except  when  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  -top  of  the 
web.     Using  these  limiting  values  as  approximations  for  the  true  ones, 

Mc  =  ]4}M{d  -  MO  (a) 

M.  =  AUd  -  MO,  or  A.  =  y^)(^^  ^,)  (6) 

The  errors  involved  in  these  approximations  are  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Formulas  which  take  into  account  the  compression  in  the  stem  are  recommended  where  the 
flange  is  small  compared  to  the  stem.  Such  formulas  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  are  as  follows: 


^  ^      nndA.  -K6  ~  h')t^  ^    /nA,  -K6  -  bQty  _  nA^-^-  (6  -  b')t 


z  = 
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84a.  Case  n  Formulas  for  Determining  Dimensions  and  Steel  Ratio  for 
Given  Workliig  Stresses.^ — The  following  formulas  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  design  of  T- 
beams  when  the  neutral  axis  is  in  the  web : 

d  ^  2R,  ^^^^ 

in  which 

and 

'-©6^6)'(l:) 

(Formula  (12)  should  be  solved  by  exact  methods  as  the  slide  rule  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results.) 

If  the  depth  of  beam  is  fixed  by  the  headroom  available,  formula  (13)  gives  directly  the 
proper  percentage  of  steel  for  given  working  stresses. 

>  From  thesis  by  Robbbt  S.  Bbabd  submitted  to  graduate  school  of  University  of  Kansas  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirementa  for  the  Master's  Degree. 
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86.  Designing  for  Shear. — Since  a  T-beam  will  usually  have  ample  strength  in  compression 
for  any  ordinary  depth  of  beam  likely  to  be  selected,  the  design  of  the  stem  of  the  T,  or  the  beam 
below  the  slab,  is  largely  a  question  of  providing  sufficient  concrete  to  take  care  of  the  shearing 
stresses  and  to  give  a  good  layout  of  the  tension  rods.  The  manner  of  providing  reinforce- 
ment for  shearing  stresses  in  T-beams  is  similar  to  that  described  for  rectangular  beams.  In 
T-beams,  however,  the  reinforcement  for  shear  should  run  well  up  into  the  slab  in  order  to  tie 
the  beam  and  slab  together.  The  shearing  strength  of  a  T-beam  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
rectangular  beam  of  the  same  depth  and  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stem  of  the  T. 

86.  General  Proportions  of  T-beams. — T-beams  should  not  be  made  too  deep  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  stem  as  such  forms  are  relatively  weak  at  the  junction  of  stem  and  flange. 
The  width  should  preferably  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  depth  in  ordinary  cases.  For 
large  beams  the  width  may  be  made  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  depth. 

All  re-entrant  angles  in  concrete  are  points  of  weakness  and  such  angles  should,  therefore, 
be  avoided. 

87.  Economical  Considerations. — When  a  floor  slab  forms  the  flange  of  a  T-beam,  it  Is 
possible  to  determine  economical  proportions  for  the  stem. 

Ck>nsider  a  portion  of  a  rectangular  beam  one  unit  in  length. 


Let  c 

r 
C 
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cost  of  concrete  per  unit  volume. 

ratio  of  cost  of  steel  to  cost  of  concrete  per  unit  volume. 

cost  of  beam  per  unit  length. 

depth  of  beam  below  slab. 
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using  the  approximate  formula  (6)  on  page  309. 

When  d'  is  fixed  by  the  headroom  available,  the  cost  will  be  a  minimum  when  V  is  made  as 
small  as  possible,  and  its  value  will  then  be  determined  by  the  shearing  stress  or  by  the  space 
required  for  the  rods.  The  expression  also  shows  that  the  cost  will  decrease  with  increased 
values  of /«,  and  that  with  a  fixed  value  of  h'd'  the  cost  decreases  with  increase  in  depth.  If  the 
value  of  b'  is  assumed  as  fixed,  then  there  is  a  definite  value  of  d  which  will  give  minimum  cost. 
The  following  expression  has  been  deduced  from  the  preceding  equation  and  will  give  the  value 
of  d  for  minimum  cost  when  the  value  of  b'  is  fixed: 


Irii 


^i 


From  this  expression  the  best  depths  for  various  assumed  widths  may  readily  be  determined  and 
the  desirable  proportions  finally  selected. 

The  following  table  is  convenient  in  determining  values  of  r: 

88.  Conditions  Met  widi  in  De- 
sign of  T-beams. — ^In  practice  the  de- 
sign of  T-beams  will  take  one  of  the 
following  forms  with  method  to  be 
followed  in  each  case  indicated: 

1.  To  find  moment  of  resistance 
or  fiber  stresses. 
The  values  of  k  and  j  may  be 
found  from  equations  (3)  and 
(6),  or  from  equations  (2),  (4) 
and  (5),  on  page  308,  and  then 
the  values  of  the  fiber  strcsBcs 
from  equations  (7)  and  (8),  or 
the  moment  of  resistance  from 
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equations  (0)  and  (10).    When  the  moment  of  resistance  depends  upon  the  concrete, 

equation  (9)  is  useful  in  determining  the  value  of /« to  use  in  equation  (10).    To  obtain 

this  value,  the  maximum  allowable  value  of  /« should  be  inserted  in  equation  (9).     (If 

t 
the  value  of  A;  is  found  to  be  less  than  j,  then  the  problem  falls  under  Case  I  and  the 

formulas  for  rectangular  beams  apply.) 

2.  To  design  a  T-beam  in  which  the  flange  forms  a  portion  of  a  floor  slab. 

Depth  and  width  of  stem  of  beam  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  shearing  strength, 
space  for  necessary  rods,  and  other  considerations.  The  depth  having  been  selected, 
the  amount  of  steel  may  be  approximately  determined  by  equation  (h).  The  amoimt 
of  steel  being  known,  the  value  of  j  may  be  determined  by  equation  (6).  The  value 
of  k  should  also  be  foimd  from  equation  (2)  or  (3)  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  beam 
falls  under  Case  I  or  Case  II.  The  stress  in  the  concrete,  corresponding  to  the  allow- 
able working  stress  in  the  steel,  is  then  found  from  equation  (8). 

3.  To  find  the  minimum  depth  for  a  single-reinforced  T-beam. 

The  value  of  ^  or  d,  may  be  found  from  equation  (12)  for  given  working  stresses,  and 

the  amount  of  steel  from  equation  (13).  The  width  of  stem  should  then  be  selected 
with  reference  to  shearing  strength,  etc. 

4.  To  design  a  T-beam  not  connected  with  a  floor  system. 

First  method: 

First,  select  suitable  proportions  for  the  web.     A  flange  thickness  is  then  assumed 

t 
such  as  to  give  satisfactory  proportions  between  i  and  d.    The  value  of  ^  is  then 

known  and  k  and  j  can  be  determined  from  equations  (1),  (4),  and  (5).     The 
area  of  steel  and  the  breadth  of  flange  are  then  found  from  equations  (10)  and 
(11)  respectively. 
Second  method: 

For  any  assumed  thickness  and  width  of  flange,  the  depth  of  beam  ia&y  be  de- 
termined by  equation  (12)  and  the  percentage  of  steel  from  equation  (13).    The 
width  of  stem  should  then  be  selected  with  reference  to  shearing  strength,  etc. 
(When  making  approximate  computations  for  shear  or  bond  stress  along  the  horizontal 
tension  rods,  an  average  value  of  j  »  ^  may  be  assumed,  as  for  rectangular  beams.) 

89.  Design  of  a  Continuous  T-beam  at  the  Supports. — Negative  bending  moment  exists 
at  the  supports  of  continuous  beams  and  tensile  steel  must  be  placed  in  the  top  of  beams  over 
supports  to  prevent  cracks  opening  up  at  these  points.  For  the  usual  case  of  equal  spans  and 
indefinite  live  load,  the  common  method  of  providing  for  this  negative  moment  is  by  bending 
up  one-half  of  the  rods  on  each  side  and  extending  each  set  over  the  supports  into  the  adjoin- 
ing span.  The  remaining  lower  horizontal  rods  in  each  span  are  carried  horizontally  through 
the  supporting  columns. 

In  a  design  of  continuous  T-beams  at  the  supports  it  should  be  noted  that  the  flange  is 
under  tension,  that  the  stress  in  the  concrete  is  negligible  above  the  neutral  axis  and  that 
a  rectangular  section  may  be  considered  at  such  points.  The  method  of  design  is  thus  similar 
to  the  design  of  a  double-reinforced  rectangular  beam  at  the  center  of  span  with  the  exception 
that  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  about  the  neutral  axis  are  inverted  (see  page  302). 
Since  a  T-beam  in  the  center  of  span  becomes  a  rectangular  beam  over  supports,  the  stress 
in  the  tensile  steel  at  the  support  will  generally  be  greater  in  ordinary  designing  than  the  corre- 
sponding stress  at  the  center  of  beam;  that  is,  this  stress  will  be  greater  if  half  the  rods  are  bent 
up  on  each  side  and  lap  over  the  support.  For  this  reason,  then,  when  selecting  the  steel  at 
the  center  of  span,  a  little  more  than  the  required  amount  at  that  point  should  be  chosen.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  column  has  some  strengthening  action  at  the  support 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  too  closely  to  the  allowable  stress. 
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T-beams  with  projections  of  flange  on  each  side  of  web  of  10.5  times  the  thickness  of  the 
slab  have  been  found  to  carry  a  load  only  5%  larger  than  beams  with  projections  of  6.8  times 
the  thickness  of  the  slab.  No  appreciable  difference  was  found  in  the  latter  beams  between  the 
deformations  at  the  edge  of  flange  and  the  deformations  in  the  flange  at  the  web. 

82.  Flange  Width. — The  Joint  Committee  has  recommended  the  following  rules  for  deter- 
mining flange  width: 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam.  * 

(6)   Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  6  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  compression  area  of  concrete 

should  preferably  have  a  width  of  flange  not  more  than  3  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness  of  flange 

not  less  than  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

33.  Bonding  of  Web  and  Flange. — The  web  and  flange  of  a  T-beam  can  be  considered  well 
tied  together  when  slab  reinforcement  crosses  the  beam  and  when  the  web  reinforcement  extends 
well  up  into  the  slab.  The  bonding  should  be  especially  well  looked  after  near  the  end  of  beam, 
and  this  is  generally  accomplished  by  means  of  the  bent  rods  and  stirrups  brought  up  as  high 
as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  slab  reinforcement  (as  mentioned)  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 

length  of  the  beam.  Along  the  center  of  the 
beam  the  differential  stresses  between  the 
beam  and  slab  are  not  large,  but  it  is  better 
to.  insert  vertical  stirrups  extending  up  into 
the  slab  at  occasional  intervals  since  shrinkage 
of  the  concrete  is  apt  to  part  the  slab  from  the 
beam  if  there  is  not  some  means  to  hold  the 
two  together  mechanically.  The  thinner  the 
sections,  the  more  thorough  should  be  the 
bonding. 

34.  Flexure  Formulas. — With  a  T-beam 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  cases;  namely,  (1)  the  neutral  axis  in  the  flange,  and  (2) 
the  neutral  axis  in  the  web. 

Case  I.  The   NetUral   Axis   in  the  Flange. — All  formulas  for  "moment  calculations"  of 

rectangular  beams  apply  to  this  case.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  b  of  the  for- 

A,         A, 
mulas  denotes  flange  width,  not  web  width,  and  p  (the  steel  ratio)  is  r^*  not  r-A      (Fig.  33). 

Case  II.  The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Web. — The  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  {aaaa, 
Fig.  33)  is  commonly  small  compared  with  that  in  the  flange,  and  is  generally  neglected.  The 
formulas  to  use,  assuming  a  straight-line  variation  of  stress  and  neglecting  the  compression  in 
the  web,  are: 
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(Fonnula  (12)  should  be  srfved  by  exa'i  iiie'ii'-.d-  \xt  -u*  hii'u*  ruW  d'>*'  nut  give  satisfactory 
results.) 

If  the  depth  of  beam  k  fixed  by  tiit  iieadr-ooiL  a\a  lafi.-.  formula  (IS)  gives  directly  the 
proper  percentage  of  sted  for  given  -»  orking  rtr^Kset?. 

'  From  thens  by  Robkbt  S-  Bkaxd  submitted  to  graduate  bcLool  of  t  mversity  ^  •illroent 

of  the  reqairementa  for  the  ICaater's  Decree. 
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A  higher  compressive  stress  may  be  allowed  in  the  concrete  at  the  supports  than  at  the 
middle  of  span,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  negative  moment  decreases  very  rapidly  and  only 
a  short  section  is  under  maximum  stress.  Also,  a  slight  excess  of  stress  at  this  point  does  not 
in  any  way  endanger  the  structure  but  merely  increases  somewhat  the  positive  moment  on  the 
beam. 

There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  the  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  at  the  bottom 
of  the  beam  over  supports:  (1)  by  increasing  the  amount  of  compressive  steel  in  the  bottom 
of  the  beam;  (2)  by  increasing  the  area  of  compressive  concrete,  which  may  or  may  not  require  a 
flat  haunch  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  support ;  and  (3)  by  increasing  the  areas  of  both 
steel  and  concrete. 

The  bond  stress  along  the  horizontal  rods  at  the  top  of  a  continuous  beam  over  supports 
may  be  found  by  the  same  formula  as  is  employed  for  the  tension  rods  at  the  end  of  a  simply 
supported  beam.  However,  if  bent  up  rods  are  employed  for  web  reinforcement  and  if  these 
same  rods  are  employed  to  take  the  tension  over  supports,  the  beam  is  greatly  stiffened  and  the 
bond  stress  along  the  top  rods  is  undoubtedly  reduced  appreciably  below  that  given  by  the 
theoretical  formula.  This  bond  stress  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  web  reinforcement  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  way  the  bond  stress  is  affected  along  the  rods  at  the  end  of  a 
simply  supported  beam  (see  page  284). 

In  beams  considered  uniformly  loaded,  the  rods  which  are  bent  should  extend  beyond  the 
center  of  support  to  about  the  fourth  point,  or  in  beams  of  very  definite  live  load  to  the  third 
point  (point  of  zero  moment  varies  for  different  loadings),  to  provide  thoroughly  for  negative 
moment,  and  this  length  should  be  increased  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  transfer  to  the  concrete 
through  bond,  the  greatest  allowable  tensile  stress  in  the  rods. 

If  half  of  the  rods  from  each  span  are  used  over  the  support,  then  half  of  the  total  number 
will  extend  to  about  the  fourth  point  where  the  tension  due  to  negative  moment  becomes  zero. 
At  this  point  the  shear  is  only  one>half  of  what  it  is  at  the  end  of  span,  if  the  beam  is  considered 
uniformly  loaded.  Since  bond  stress  due  to  increment  (or  decrement)  tension  varies  as  shear, 
a  sufficient  number  of  rods  are  thus  run  out  to  the  fourth  point,  and  with  the  bent  rods  being 
added  gradually  to  this  number  until  all  the  rods  are  acting  in  this  manner  at  the  support,  it 
is  clear  that  this  method  of  design  is  satisfactory  even  when  the  bond  stress  at  the  support 
is  the  maximum  allowable. 

Rods  should  be  bent  in  a  position  to  take  as  much  diagonal  tension  as  possible,  usually 
at  an  angle  between  30  and  45  deg.,  and  the  points  where  the  rods  are  no  longer  needed  at  the 
bottom  of  beam  to  resist  tension  may  be  found  as  explained  on  page  297.  It  is  also  necessar)' 
to  determine  where  the  rods  over  supports  may  be  bent  down.  It  will  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  sufficiently  accurate,  to  consider  the  curve  for  negative  moment  aa  a  straight  line  between 
the  support  and  the  point  of  zero  moment  at  the  fourth  point.  (For  a  very  definite  live  load, 
zero  moment  should  be  assumed  at  the  third  point.)  With  this  variation  of  the  moment  in 
mind,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  where  the  rods  may  be  bent  down  at  the  top  of  the  beam. 
The  designer  must  use  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  but  this  much  may  be  said:  if  a  bend 
cannot  be  made  in  a  rod,  as  proposed,  due  to  the  controlling  points-  for  bending  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  a  greater  number  of  rods  may  be  employed  at  the  center  of  span  in  order  to 
make  this  bending  possible,  and  the  design  governed  accordingly.  It  is  evident  from  the 
above  that  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  place  the  rods  so  as  to  take  all  the  diagonal  ten- 
sion, in  which  case  both  stirrups  and  bent  rods  must  be  used. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  the  design  of  a  continuous  beam  at  the  supports  is  the  bond 
stress  of  the  compressive  reinforcement.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  bond  stress  per  square  inch 
for  the  tension  and  compression  rods  will  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  diameters  by 
their  distances  from  the  neutral  axis.  Since  the  compressive  steel  will  generally  be  nearer  the 
neutral  axis  than  the  tensile  steel,  it  follows  that,  if  the  compression  bars  are  no  larger  in  di- 
ameter than  the  tension  bars,  the  bond  stress  per  square  inch  will  always  be  less  than  that  of 
the  tension  bars.    It  is  sufficient  to  consider  simply  the  compressive  stress  in  the  steel  and 
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provide  a  sufficient  length  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  bar  to  transmit  this  stress.  The 
working  strength  of  the  steel  in  compression  cannot  be  reached  without  exceeding  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  concrete  in  which  it  is  embedded.  CJonsequently,  in  common  design 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  provide  a  lap  beyond  the  support  sufficient  to  take  care  of  compress- 
ive stress  in  the  steel  equal  to  the  maximum  as  determined  by  the  concrete. 

40.  T-beams  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom. — The  following  formulas  correspond  to  those 

t 
for  rectangular  beams  given  on  page  303.    ^  —  3* 


*=  Vi/_^  (1) 


p  -fp'  + 

A(2fc  -  A)  -  ^*  (2fc  -  2A)  +  2p'n  (k  -  j)  (l  -  j) 


A(2fc  -  A)  +  2p 


■"('-f) 


(2) 


/.  =  ^,  (4) 

/.  -  ■^>(i^ii>  (6) 

M,  =  bd^f.pj  (7) 


T-beuns.'  A  ==  i 


40a.  Formulas  for  Detenniniag  Percentages  of  Steel  in  Double-reinforced 

d 


1 + 4  (^> 

p.=4:(il|)-t: 


J  ^ 


6  -  6A  +2A»-|- A^L-^ 

\2pin/ 


(3) 


6  -3A 

Ml  »  /.?>,iW«  (4) 

Mt^M-Mi  (5) 

Mi 

P2         7       :n^  (6) 


'■(-f) 


M« 


p  =  Pi  +  Pj  (7) 

1  -fc 


P'  =  P» 


41.  Deflection  of  T-beams. — Formulas  are  given  in  Art.  28. 

1  From  thesis  by  Robert  S.  Beard  submitted  to  graduate  school  of  University  of  Kansas  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree.     See  p.  304  for  notation,  etc. ' 
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42*  Wedc»-itep64  Buiinf  '    The  aiudyM  ol  wedee-ah^Md 
the  rtatign  of  eoonterf orts  and  buttreaKs,  and  in  the  deaigii  of  cantifeTcr  beama  for  oi^erliaii^iig 
aidewalka  or  roadway*  on  deck  bridges.    Formulaa  follow  for  the  general  caae  riiown  m  Fig.  34 : 

.  ^     ppw  eoa^t       p%»coa*ft      pn  coe  A  1 


CO0*^ 


coe*^ 


coe*^ 


1+4 


,     /coa«^.\ 
A.     ^\  COB  fit)       fji  /coa'  fe\ 

/«  W.  "^    7 
1^.  -  M/Jy  (W«)  coe»  ^^  or  W« 


21f 


iV«  "  Rf  J  (2Nf *)  coa  A,  or  btf* 


M;(coa«  0.) 
If 


I  or/e 


2Jir 


Pf  J(COB  fit) 

2/ip/coe 
\coa 


Bft\ 


or 


,  or/. 


Jb;(6rf«)(coa«  fl.) 
Af 


A^diptmfit) 


Fso.  34. 


t    \coa*  fi,l       n(l  -  t) 

When  the  compreasion  aide  of  the  beam  is  horixontal,  coa  fit  becomea  equal  to  unity. 

Likewise,  when  the  tension  side  of  the  beam  is 
horizontal,  cos  fit  *  1.  With  both  top  and  bot- 
tom faces  of  the  beam  horisontal,  the  above 
formulas  reduce  to  those  for  a  rectangular  beam 
l...  given  in  Art.  9.  The  above  formulas  ahould  not 
*Xs  be  applied  to  beams  having  fi^  greater  than  45 
deg.  on  account  of  approximations  in  the  theory 
which  depart  more  and  more  from  accuracy  aa 
fie  increases. 

Let  V\  represent  the  total  ahear  to  be  taken 
by  concrete  and  web  reinforcement,  and  let  V 
represent  total  shear  on  section  computed  as  for  a  rectangular  beam.    Then 

F|  -  F  -  ~  (tan  ^.  +  tan  A) 

fit  and  fit  are  to  be  taken  as  positive  when  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  direction  of  V  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  negative  when  they  bear  the  reverse  relation.  The 
formulas  for  shear,  bond,  stirrup  spacing,  etc.  in  rectangular  beams  apply  to  wedge-ahaped 
beams  if  F  in  formulas  is  replaced  by  Vi. 

48.  Beama  of  Any  Complex  or  Irregular  Section. 

48a.  Analytical  Method*' — ^Long  and  cumbersome  formulas  for  the  analysia 
of  complex  sections  can  be  avoided  by  a  simple  application  of  general  methods  of  solution  to 
the  homogeneous  transformed  section.  Such  a  general  solution  is  here  presented,  based  upon 
the  standard  notation  and  using  the  homogeneous  section  easily  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
steel  areas  by  n,  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete.  Thus  an  equivalent 
concrete  section  ia  obtained,  to  which  the  ordinary  principles  of  analysis  for  homogeneous 
beams  are  applied.    An  equivalent  steel  section  could  aa  well  be  used  if  desired. 

Adopting  the  usual  fundamental  assumptions  for  the  analysis  of  reinforoed^^oncrete 


>  8m  Apptndia  t  of  **  Earth  PraHora,  RaUdninc  Walb  and  Bios"  by 
"Brlda»  Kngin— rini"  by  J.  A.  L.  Wabdbix. 

*  M«thod  M  ciTcn  by  J.  R.  Cimsl  in  Bmg.  Am.,  M«r«b  M,  1017. 
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beanie,  based  upon  the  atrughtrline  theory,  it  can  easily  be  Bhomi  that  an  equivalent  homo- 
geneous concrete  aection  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  steel  area  by  n.  The  neutral 
axis  can  then  be  located  at  the  centroid,  or  center  of  gravity,  of  the  transformed  section.  This 
is  done  moet  conveniently  by  equating  the  statical  moment  of  the  equivalent  area  on  one  side 
to  the  statical  moment  of  that  on  the  other  side. 

Knowing  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  transformed  section 
with  respect  to  this  axis  may  be  calculated,  and  the  well-known  fundamental  formula  M  —— 
used  to  find  the  resisting  momenta  for  a  given  section,  or  the  fiber  stresses  produced  by  a  given 
bending  moment. 

Tit.  3S  liva  tha  dimenuoiu  ind  noUtlon  uMd  (or  the  enut  aDalyug  of  ■  rdnloToed-coDcntfl  T-beun,  in- 

nwtinc  momrnt  for  this  beam  whrn  A,  -  4  iq.  in.,  n  -  IS,/,  -  IS.OOOuid/,  -  eSO.  the  cDinpiwaive  area  U 
~  la  with  nipect  to  the 


illnded.  lor  eonvenieDoe.  into  the  parte  jhown  in  the  G(ure.    Equatini  the 

Uticelm 

(32  X  4)Ck  -  2)+  i^-  60(24  -  i,) 

SolviiX. 

ti  -  7.31  and  d  -  «  -  19.69 

nl.-lSXiX  (lB,6B)t  . 

18.713 

/.-    (44X7.31.XH)-   (32  X  3.31- X  >^) 

1 

-  ^M2 

■ith  11  -  IS, 


•  r««i*tlni  m 
the  reetan^ 
.1.  -  2.1S  (q 


ia  Ihua  I,410,a00~-Elvtn  b^  the  iteel. 

Lin  ehown  in  Fix.  30  lubjectAl  to  ■  pwitire 

idA'  -  l.eaaq.iD.tocamputathefibnatra 

The  tranelormed  ana  al  oomproaive  ateel  -  IS  X  1.69  - 
The  tnulormed  area  or  tenaile  atml  -  IS  X  2.26  - 


» (iMiiic  tranalormed  aeelinn) : 


-f-  +  26.4(w  -  2)  -  33.8U2  -  ») 

Rolrinc. 

V  -  T.58  10.  and  <l  -  H  -  14.42  in. 

TiMn  the  mome 

t  o(  lurtU  will  be: 

rd;  -  IS  X  1.69  X  <S.5S)'    -    7S9 

nt.  -  15  X  3.25  X  (I4.42)>  -  7018 

J,  -  13  X  (7,S8)'  X  >S       -  1742 

I  -I.  +  nI.  +  ni;            -  9G49 
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48&.  Graphical  M«tliod.^— Application  of  graphical  metboda  to  the  locatioa 
of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  determination  of  effective  depth  and  resiating  moment  of  reinforced- 
concrete  beama  is  here  proposed  for  cases  of  complex  sections  where  the  steel  is  distributeil 
as  in  beams  reinforced  for  compression  or  where  several  layers  of  rods  are  used.  It  is  assumed 
that  graphical  methods  are  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  these  methods  will  be  illuBtrated  both 
for  investigating  a  given  section  and  for  designing  a  section  to  resist  a  given  bending  moment. 


TuFind  Mi  Ktatral  Axim. 

UH»I  matbod  of  findinc  the  a 
■lica.  takin  imrnU  in  order  to  ■ 
order  to  obtaia  a  bopuganeou* 


B  probLem  of  fiodiDa  the  oeutnil  ftiu  atid  reutina  monu 
»d  OD  the  comprtHioa  aide,  m  in  Flf.  37a.  Applyiai  i 
trf,  the  comprtodoa  side  of  the  beam  is  divided  inlo  tl 
[>r^  and  euh  glice  u  repreeented  by  ■  loree  A,.  A%,  rti. 
reaor  tbsstmllB  multiplied  by  n  -  IS,  The  f om  diaarmm  1 
■  rorcee"  it   then  dnwD,   F^.  37b,  be^oaing  irith  nA,  at  a 


■Iculu 


dof  t! 


itiD(  tha  nmltBDt  of  tbcas  fotM*  ia 
■ectioD  O  of  the  Uue  KO,  wltb  tbe  lir» 
of  ttua 


eutrala 


nultiplyiDC  by  tl 
nit'UVx  15.  o 


iadrawi 

ol  the  ilicea  soiuidered.  and 

that  the  ■tee)  etraa  in  tend 

10.000/11  to  loeata  the  itrtai  Une  PS.  and 

ton*  polyaoa,  Ka.  STd,  in  order  to  locate  tb 

Knowini  tha  macnitud*  of  tha  com  pi 

dooely  by  the  uaual  formula*. 


in  oancrele  i*  negleoted. 

Raiuint  VoiiKnt.— Now  la  Fii,  37*  the  point  P  U  nn 
lat  found.  RS  a  drawn  to  eautrnisBt  icale  to  nptseDI  thr 
a  tbe  concrete,  7(XI  lb.  pet  aq.  in.,  and  the  aliaiaht  Hoc  PS 

:lie  valuaa  at  the  tt^ting  l<iT«a  wrre  obtained,  alter  notinc 
.,  whjab  11  leaa  than  tha  allonrabJa  valu*.  abowinc  that  (be 
•iccnJ  the  allawable  Talue.  tbe  line  UV  abould  ba  mad* 
irould  lonm.  The  compnaBve  (orcea  ai*  plotind  in  ih* 
It  by  the  polyson,  Fit.  37/  at  X. 

tm,  by  lummation.  to  ba  OTJOO  lb.  tbe  rfleetliv  depth  ia 
97.200  X  17.3  -  l,IS3,e00in.-lb.    Thia  baa  bead  ehackad 


nby  V 
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oDoiplM  MoUon*.  M  Fie-  38a,  ou  b«  a 


le  u  ihown  by  Fi(i.  38b  and  3: 


A-I39XI7S  J-.ff  -SM", 

A,-i99  X  ITS  xae-^jo" 


value  lor  the  rwrnpceodon  iteel  ratio  p*.  The  itreH  line  F7S  ig  Iben  drawn  in  Fis.  aoil  by  makinc  R 
.hs  allawsbln  «onipre«ive  >tre»  in  (he  concrete  (650)  and  UV  equal  to  the  aJlovabla  strea  in  the  steel  i 
18,000)  divided  by  n  (IS),  or  106«.    The  Intereection  P  then  locata  the  neutral  axis. 


Tba  eomproinon  aids  la  divided  into  a  number  of  glices  aa  shown,  and  the  areaa,  Ai,  . 
■ion  Ble«l  rsquirad,  tba  value  o(  nA,  ia  obtained  from  (ha  polygon,  Tig.  3M.  and  the  foro 
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thedoaacHaaYO.    mA.  is  tiMaanfed  off  (31)  and  divided  by  »  (15).  givins  2.06  aq.  In.  for  the  area 
Tbe  sted  ratio  p  is  then  f  rily  eompvited.    The  reastias  moment  is  obtained  as  before,  mine  the  diacrams.  Figs. 
aOd,  a^c  and  39/.  bjr  whieh  a  rfaiitlng  moment  of  902,000  in.-lb.  is  obtained,  as  ehovA. 

Now,  if  the  vidth  is  increased  and  the  atcel  ratios  are  kepi  eonstaat.  the  rtaiBtini  m<Hnent  will  increase 
directly  as  the  increase  in  width*  Therefore,  if  the  sssnmcd  width  be  moltiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  required  moment 
to  the  mom«it  obtained  for  this  width,  the  reqoired  width  is  found.  This  eomputation,  giyen  on  the  discrmm. 
shows  that  a  20-tn.  width  is  neeeassry.  The  required  areas  of  steel  in  eompresBon  and  tension  ean  then  be  com- 
poted  ss  giren,  knowing  the  Taloes  of  the  steel  ratios  p  and  p^. 

MtmetU  of  Inertia  of  CompUx  Boom  SoeHotu. — ¥i^  40a  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  dooble-rcinforced 
concrete  beam,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  which  is  desired.  The  compcession  side  of  the  beam  is  divided  into  anoall 
shoes,  the  srea  of  the  steel  beinc  mohipfied  by  15,  and  the  aress  of  these  slices  are  laid  off  in  the  foroe  polysoD, 
Fig.  406.  tocether  with  ail«,  or  15  times  the  area  of  the  tension  steel.  For  conTenienee  the  pole  p  is  taken 
with  the  pole  distance  B  equal  to  100  sq.  in.  to  the  scale  at  which  the  areas  were  laid  out  in  the  foroe  polycon. 
From  Rg.  406  the  fnnicnlar  polsnon  F^  40c  ie  drawn  locating  the  neutral  axis  by  the  intersection  O.  It  will 
be  noted  that  all  the  string  in  this  fonicular  polygon  are  esrtended  until  they  intersect  the  neutral  axis,  the  axis 
about  which  /  is  desired,  at  points  1.  2.  3,  etc.  Now  for  conTenienee  the  jtole  j/  is  taken  so  that  the  pole  distance 
H*  equals  10  in.  to  the  scale  at  whieh  the  sectum  of  the  beam  was  drawn,  and  j/  is  connected  with  points  1,  2,  3» 
etc.  Now,  paralld  to  these  rays  the  eorrespondinc  strinfs  in  the  funicular  polygon.  Fig.  40d,  are  drawn,  thus 
following  Culmann's  approximate  method  for  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  graphically.  From  this  eonstnictioa 
weget/-£rxJ7'xF-100XlOX  9.25  -  9250  in.«.  from  which  /«  and  /«  can  easily  be  obtained  for  any 
giren  bending  momeat  by  using  the  f ormulss 

/..^'and/'..^tiif^(15) 

SHEAR  AND  MOMEIIT  IN  RESTRAINED  AND  CONTINnOUS  BEAMS 
44.  Span  Length  for  Beams  and  Slabs. — ^The  Joint  Committee  recommends  the  following: 

The  span  length  for  beams  and  slabs  simply  supported  should  be  taken  as  the  distance  from  center  to  center 
of  supports,  but  need  not  be  taken  to  exceed  the  dear  span  plus  the  depth  of  beam  or  slab.  For  continuous  or 
restrained  beams  built  monolithlcally  into  supports,  the  span  length  may  be  taken  ss  the  clear  distance  between 
the  faces  of  supports.  Brackets  should  not  be  considered  as  reducing  the  dear  span  in  the  sense  here  intended, 
except  that  when  brackets  which  make  an  angle  of  45  d^.  or  more  with  the  axis  of  a  restrained  beam  are  built 
monolithieally  with  the  beam,  the  span  may  be  measured  from  the  section  where  the  combined  depth  of  beam 
and  bracket  is  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Maximum  negatiye  moments  are  to  be  oon- 
sidered  ss  eslstang  at  the  end  of  the  span  ss  here  defined.    . 

When  the  depth  of  a  restrained  beam  is  greater  at  its  ends  than  at  mid-span  and  the  slope  of  the  bottom 
of  the  beam  at  its  ends  makes  an  an^e  of  not  more  than  15  deg.  with  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  beam  at 
I,  the  span  length  may  be  measured  from  face  to  face  of  supports. 


46.  Reconunendatkms  of  Jomt  Committee  as  to  Positive  and  Negative  Moments. — In 
computing  the  positive  and  negative  moments  in  beams  and  slabs  continuous  over  several 
supports,  due  to  uniformly  distributed  loads,  the  Joint  Committee  recommends  the  following 
rules: 

wf 
(a)  For  floor  slabs,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  should  be  taken  at  rj  for  both  dead  and 

live  loads,  where  w  repreeents  the  load  per  linear  unit  and  I  the  span  length. 

(6)  For  beams,  the  bending  moment  at  eenter  and  at  support  for  interior  spans  should  be  taken  at  r^  and 

w<* 

for  end  spans  it  should  be  taken  at  r^  for  center  and  interior  support,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 

(c)  In  tho  ease  of  beams  and  slabs  eontinuous  for  two  spans  only,  with  their  ends  restrained,  the  bending 

iris 


moment  both  at  the  central  support  and  near  the  middle  of  the  span  should  be  taken  as  j^ . 

(d)  At  the  ends  of  continuous  beams,  the  amount  of  negatiTe  moment  which  wiO  be  devdoped  in  the  beam 

will  depend  on  the  condition  of  restraint  or  fired  nw,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  form  of  constmotion  used.    la 

wP 
the  ordinary  cases  a  moment  of  ^g  bimj  be  taken;  for  small  hnsmn  ronmng  into  heavy  eolumns  this  should  b« 

wP 

inereased,  but  not  to  exeeed  rr- . 

Foi  spans  of  unusual  length,  or  for  spans  of  materially  unequal  length,  more  exact  calculations  should  b« 
made.    Special  consideration  &■  also  required  in  the  case  of  concentrated  loads. 

Evsn  if  the  eenter  of  the  span  is  designed  for  a  grester  bending  moment  than  is  called  for  by  (o)  or  (6),  the 
negative  m  'ment  at  the  support  should  not  be  taken  as  less  than  the  values  there  given. 

4A.  Theorem  of  Three  If  omenta. — By  means  of  the  theorem  of  three  tnomenU,  the  momeots 
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at  the  supports  of  a  continuous  beam  may  be  deduced.    The  theorem,  mgiiming  level  supports, 
is  in  its  general  form  as  follows  (Fig.  40 Ay: 

Mith  +  2Af,  \hh  +  Wi)  +  M,  hit  =  -  P«  V/.  iJh-k,*)  -  Pt  Wi  (3fc,-2*,«+fc,»)  (1) 


1  DvriTfttion  of  the  tktortir.  of  Ihrte  momenU  ia  aa  follows: 

Let  the  ori^  of  codrdinatee  be  B  (Fic-  •^)t  with  x  meMured  positively  toward  the  left.  Conaideriiig  only 
the  dflfomuttion  due  to  the  bending  moment,  and  negleetins  the  deformation  due  to  shearing  forces,  the  equation 
of  the  elastic  eimre  is  viven  by 

^     H 

dx*  ■  SJ 
in  whieh  M  is  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  z,  y.     If  this  expression  is  integrated  once,  there  results  an  ex- 


;on  of  ^,  the  tHope  of  the  tangent  to  the  elastic  curve  at  any  point  x.  y.    Thus  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at 
ax 


Pis 


dy 


-  ♦ 


/. 


f*  Mdx 


dx  Jb     EI 

and  f<ir  the  whole  member  the  ehangein  slope  of  the  tangent  becomes 

*B  Mdx 


#1 


r 


BI 


(a) 


Fia.  A, 


la  Fig.  B  is  shown  a  beam  resting  on  several  supports,  all  on 
the  same  leveL  Let  us  consider  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  A 
Mxtd  B,  by  eatting  it  out  dose  to  the  support  by  the  planes  m  and  n. 

Tlw  part  of  the  beam  cut  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  C.  Each  end  has  the  same  shear  and  moment  acting  upon  it  as  it 
did  in  its  original  pontion,  thus  causing  stresses  throughout  the  portion  AB  identical  with  thoae  acting  before  the 
out.    The  moment  at  any  point  L,  to  the  left  of  the  load  P,  is 


M- 


n 

■r 


i 


Ml  -  M,+  rvt" 

__L_ 


ib) 


T 


Fia.  B. 


T 

D 


< 


P^ 


f 


-jr* — 

Pig.  C. 


The  moment 


By  taking 


at  any  point  R  to  the  right  of  the  load  is 

Afie  -  ifs  +  Ftf"  -  P(*"  -  U) 
moments  first  about  A,  and  then  about  B,  the  values  of  Vt  and  V»  are  found  to  be 

ITt  -  Jlfa  +  PU 


V, - 


V,  - 


I 


ir«  -  jfs  +  p(i  -  w) 


(d) 


M^ 


t*-^_ 


It  is  apparent  that  the  moment  at  any  point  in  the  beam  may  be  found  if  the  moment  at  the  reaction  can 
be  f ooad.     We  will,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  solution  of  a  general  case  of  a  continuous  girder  with  concentrated 


Conaider  now  a  beam  resting  on  several  supports  on  the  same  level,  and  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  D.  The 
slope  ci  the  tangent  to  the  deflection  curve  at  B,  considering  the  portion  of  the  beam  to  the  left  of  JB,  is  ^:  and 
that  for  the  tangent  to  the  deflection  curve  at  B,  considering  the  portion  to  the  right  of  B,  is  ^  Binoe  the  de- 
of  a  beam  must  aeoessarily  be  continuous,  MN  is  a  strai^t  line,  and 


fh'  -^ 


m 
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This  is  the  general  equation  of  three  moments  for  one  concentrated  load  in  each  span. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  concentrated  load  in  each  span,  the  loading  may  be  broken  up  into 
a  series  of  cases  similar  to  the  above.  For  each  set  of  loads  the  right-hand  portion  of  equation 
(1)  is  solved,  and  the  results  finally  combined,  and  placed  equal  to  the  left-hand  portion  of 
equation  (1). 

The  theorem  may  be  applied  to  a  beam  with  uniform  loads.  For  the  loading  shown  in 
Fig.  41  the  theorem  has  the  form 

4  4 


(•2) 


^5 


\ «  ^"-4 -/,---4 ^^ ^"4 


t-ff  ^»  ^4  "9 

Fia.  40 A. 

For  a  constant  moment  of  inertia  and  all  spans  equal,  equation  (1)  reduces  to 
Mi  -h  43/,  +  Af4  =  -  PjZ(iki  -  iti»)  -  P,2(2fc,  -  3A;,*  -f  ik,>) 

When  hi—  kt  ^  0.5  this  equation  reduces  to 

Mt  +  4Mi  +  M4  =  -  0.375P,Z  -  0.875P,Z 

When  in  equation  (2)  the  moment  of  inertia  is  a  constant  and  all  spans  carry  the  same  uniform 
load 


tr 


Mrh  +  2Mz(h  +  Iz)  4-  MaU  ^  -  I  W  -h  h*) 


and  when  /«  =  /j, 


Mt  +  4Mt  +  A/«  «  - 


wl* 


t>t/. 

Oi^ 

— I 

t -er~^-> 

i — <r-^i» 

pi 


lovttprn 


..../6'. 


^i 


Fig.  41. 


H4 


ff, 


800  fh  per  ft 


-Vf 


^g 


jSSSJkjatJL 


1  < /r- >| 


Fra.  42. 


When  using  any  of  the  foregoing  formulas  for  continuous  girders,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  supports  are  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level  throughout  the  process  of  loading. 

Illustrativb  Pboblbm. — Compute  the  momenta  at  the  supporta  and  the  macnitude  of  the  reactions  for 
the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  42.  Assume  a  constant  section  throughout,  whence  Ji  —  /t  >■  /«.  Conader  first  the 
two  spans  between  Ri  and  i?s.     From  equation  (2) 

16Af .  +  2if.(16  +  20)  +  20*f.  -  -  115«?).««1'  _  <?«"«?1' 


If  the  values  of  if  in  equations  (6)  and  (c)  are  substituted  into  equation  (a),  and  the  latter  integrated  from  A  to 
Pu  and  from  Pt  to  B,  and  finaUy  the  values  of  Vt  and  Vi  as  given  in  equations  (<f)  and  (e)  are  incerted,  therr  rr- 
suits  for  ^  the  value 

Aftl««  -f  2Af»/i«  -H  PtttHkt  -  kt*) 
^  "  6fi/sls 

In  a  similar  manner  the  values  of  ^  may  be  found  by  eonsidoing  C  as  the  origin  of  x.  and  integrating  toward  the 
left,  whence 

Inserting  these  values  into  equation  (/)  there  results 

Mtlili  +  2M»(ltJt  +  lilt)  +  Jf  «/«/i  -  -  Ptlt^Itikt  -  kt*)  -  Pali«/i(2iks  -  3kt*  +  t^  U) 

A  development  precisdy  similar  to  the  forgoing  may  be  applied  to  a  beam  with  uniform  loads. 
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wb«iie0 

4Afi  +  iSAfa  +  5Mi  -  -  656.000  (a) 

Applsring  equation  (2)  to  the  two  spAOB  between  Bt  and  Ri,  and  noting  the  change  in  subscripts  accordingly,  we 
obtain 

20*.  +  2M,^20  +  18)  +  ISM,  -  -  <^^^  -  ii?"^' 

whence 

10 Aft  +  38Afi  +  9Af4  -  -  1,520,000  (b) 

S&noe  all  supports  are  free,  Af i  »  Hit  —  0.    Noting  this,  and  solving  (a)  and  (b)  simultaneously, 

90Aft  +  25Jf s  -  -  3,280,000 

OOAft  -H  34Jlfi  -  -  3,761.000 

317M9  -  -  10.481.000 

.If]  -  -  33.100  ft.-lb. 


Mz  My  M4 


¥Lpvft 


kh 


K    X 


/^-i 


<••  «>  -9  t 


r9j* 


...  ^  ..: 


^?  'fc'j  '*^ 


1~  '^' 


W2piff^\ —      I ^fr3perff. 

Mz  Ms  ¥4 


w^per/f 


*'<?|<   >A 


T 


;4r< 


>K2  M,  M4 


rfsperft. 
\ 


J— T — ^^3perft 


*^y'^i — T — 1*^ 

A/^         >Kf         '•^^ 


(h) 


^ 


f 
^2         A«^ 


¥¥gperft 


O) 


Sabetituting  this  into  (b)  we  find 
We  may  now  find  the  reactions. 


Jf t  -  -  45.600  ft.-Ib. 


(1000)  (1 6)  > 
16fti  -  ^  ^^  ^    -  -  45.600 

I6A1  -  128.000  -  45.600  -  82.400 
Rx  -  5150  lb. 

(5150)  (36)  -  (1000)  (16)  (28)  +  20iSs  - 


(800)(20)« 


20/?>  «  -  33,100  -  185.400  +  448,000  +  160.000 

Ri  -  19.470  lb. 

Ra  -  7.160  lb. 


-  33.100 
>  389.500 


21 
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(7100)C38)  -  (1000) (18) (20)  +  20Ai  - 


(800)(20)« 


-  4A.600 


Km  a  eheek. 


aOAi  -  -  45,000  -  272,000  +  662,000  +  100.000 

Rt  -  18,220  lb. 

Ai  +  IZs  +  As  +  Ai  -  total  load  -  60,000  lb. 


Very  often  a  continuous  girder  may  have  a  uniform  load  over  one  or  more  spans.  Fig.  43 
will  be  found  to  give  the  possible  cases,  and  the  corresponding  formulas  follow.  Should  no 
load  be  on  one  of  the  spans,  w  for  that  span  becomes  zero,  and  the  term  containing  it  will  drop 
out.    Only  the  right-hand  side  of  the  general  equation  is  affected  by  the  loading. 

Let  MJit  +  2Mt  (It  +  It)  +  Mdt  be  denoted  by  r. 
Then  {a)  r^'  ^  ^-^^'(^  "TJ  ~\  '^'^**' 

ic)  r  ^  -  Iw^t*  -  Wi»  (k*  -  A:«  +  j)  • 


..../^ — JU—fS'—  -A — fS* — J| 


5? 


w  1000  Ox  per  f^. 


% 


l^^i^^  , — .fgf. — X. — ./5'.^J<. fgi — 


Fig.  44. 


Fio.  45. 


(i)  r  =  -  ZPfltKk  -  *«)  -  tr,Z,«(i  -  ib,«  -h  fci»  -  ^-^ . 

0)  r  «  -  2P./.«(fc  -  ik»)  -  W*«(-2-  -  Y  -i««^»')  * 

Spans  similarly  located  and  similarly  loaded  have  the  same  representative  term.  Cases 
(i)  and  (/)  are  given  to  show  how  concentrated  loads  may  be  considered  with  uniform  loads. 

When  a  beam  has  fixed  ends — that  is,  when  the  slope  of  the  tangent  to  the  ebstic  curve  at 
the  end  is  constant  for  all  loading — the  theorem  of  three  moments  may  readily  be  appUed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  supplying  a  span  of  sero  length  at  each  fixed  end,  and  then  by  proceeding  as 
before.    This  satisfies  the  requirement  made  in  the  above  definition  for  fixed  ends. 

^  IixumAnra  Pboblkm. — DetermiiM  tbe  moniMits  at  tba  auiipotlg  and  the  maffnitode  of  the  raaetioaa  for 
th«  beam  abown  in  Fig.  44.    In  Fig.  45  tbe  fixad  anda  have  baan  ramorad  and  tba  apana  l«and  f  irat  in  thair  placta 
Tha  aquationa  now  bceoma,  remambarinc  that  At  •■  Jl'  *  0,  and  if  i  ••  if  t  «  0, 

2Jri  +  iff  -  -  * 
Mx  +  4irf  +  JTi  -  - 
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jfs  +  sir4  -  -  ^> 

If  thflM  equAtioiiB  are  MilTed  aimalteiieoaaly,  tben  renlla 

ITi  -  Ift  «  If «  -  Jr«  -  -  ^iPl*  -  -  54.000  ft.-H>. 
JEi  «  £4  -  18,000  lb. 
J2«  -  Ss  -  36,000  lb. 


.0?O 


{TV-..  12  9  4  6      ..  ^07B 


O^-:  1  2  3  4  B  •       .^M 


riedendB;  a 
mts  of  (W). 


0^ 


Fio.  46. — Moments  in  oontannoos  beams isapporied  ends;  uniform  losd  on  all  spans;  spans  all  eqoaL 

Coeffieiei 


t  t 

ofj         sU         j^o 
d  a  B 

Its 


10  10  to 


TTr       /7T>»"      a^a       I5\i7       //h 


oj// 


2$  28  29  26  28 

12  3  4  8 

>Tt5        25\20       m\l9        I9\t8         20^23       "i^Tg 


38  38  38  38  38  38 

of#7     gyT^     4gTjy     jjto     ^T^y     ss^es      4i\o 

J04  /04  J04  J04  /Od  /04  t04 

f»       tfffTri*       iTTTO       Z?T7/         7t\72       10\67        75\86        S8^0 


MB  i4Z  i4Z  MZ  443  i4S  S42  S4S 

Fia.  47. — Shears  in  oontinnous  beams;  sopportsd  ends;  uniform  load  on  all  spans;  spans  all  equal. 

Coeffioients  of  (10I). 

47.  Unif  orm  Load  Over  All  Spuis. — In  ¥1g.  46  are  given  the  moments  in  continuous  beams 
for  a  uniform  load  over  all  spans.  Supported  ends  and  equal  spans  are  assumed.  Positive 
moments  are  plotted  above  the  beam.  The  shears  on  each  side  of  the  supports  are  given  in 
Fig.  47.    The  reaction  at  any  given  support  is  the  sum  of  the  two  shears  at  that  support. 

The  maximum  moments  at  (or  near)  the  center  of  many  of  the  interior  spans  are  not  given, 
as  they  are  small  and  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  given  for  the  continuous  beam  of  four 
spans.    Maximum  positive  moment  occurs  for  sero  shear  as  in  simple  beams. 

In  continuous  beams  with  fixed  ends,  and  with  uniform  load  and  equal  spans  (t^ 
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above),  the  maximutn  positive  moment  occurs  at  the  center  of  each  span  and  its  value  in  every 
case  is  kt'    "^^  negative  moment  over  each  support  equals  -t^'    Shears  close  to  the  supports 

are  all  equal  with  a  value  of  H^' 

The  maximum  positive  moment  on  a  beam  of  one  span,  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other 
end  free,  and  uniformly  loaded  is  9iiB^*  ^nd  the  negative  mom^it  at  the  fixed  end  is  yiwi^. 

48.  nied  and  Moving  Concentrated  Loads. — Continuous  beams  of  one,  two,  and  three 
equal  spans  and  any  span  length  may  be  figured  for  fixed  and  moving  concentrated  loads  by 
means  of  the  influence  lines  of  Figs.  48  to  52  inclusive. 

48a.  Infinance  Lines. — As  a  load  moves  over  a  beam,  the  shear  and  moment  at 
a  given  section  will  vary.  If  the  value  of  moment  at  any  point  A  is  plotted  as  an  ordinate  at 
the  point  where  the  load  is  applied,  and  this  process  repeated  for  each  position  of  the  load,  the 
result  is  called  an  influence  diagram  for  the  moment  at  point  A;  and  the  curve  generated  by  the 
extremities  of  all  ordinates  is  called  an  influence  liTie  for  the  moment  at  point  A.  Similar  lines 
may  be  drawn  for  shear  and  for  deflections.  In  structures,  influence  lines  may  also  be  drawn 
for  stress  intensities  at  a  given  point.    The  curve  gets  its  name  because  of  the  fact  that  for  any 


Moment-  at*i/ 


9 


Momeirr 
over  X  X  oJ 


End  Reaction 
ond 
End  Sheor 


r 


Fig.  48: — Influence  linee  for  one  span,  fixed  ends.     (Spans,  10  ft.    Load,  unity.) 


chosen  point,  it  gives  the  influence  on  a  certain  function  at  that  point,  for  varied  positions  of  the 
load. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  influence  line  for  moment — for  a  simple  beam,  for  instance — 
diff'ers  from  the  moment  diagram  for  that  beam.  The  moment  diagram  gives  the  moment  at 
any  point  for  one  position  of  the  load;  while  the  influence  line  for  moment  gives  the  moment  at 
one  point  for  any  position  of  the  load.  For  each  point  in  the  beam  there  may  be  drawn  an  in- 
fluence line,  but  each  influence  line  is  descriptive  of  but  one  point.    In  Fig.  53  there  is  drawn  an 

Pah 
influence  line  for  moment  at  A,    The  moment  at  A  is  — r-'  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  ordinate 

Pah     T 

at  A.    The  ordinate  at  B  is  -j—  *  -  and  is  the  moment  at  A  when  the  load  P  is  at  B. 

I      a 

Suppose  the  beam  to  have  a  load  of  1  lb.  moving  across  it.    The  ordinate  at  A  is  then  -,  * 

Usually  influence  lines  are  drawn  for  unit  loads.  The  ordinate  at  B  is  then  the  moment  at  A 
when  a  unit  load  is  placed  at  B.  If  the  load  at  B  is  not  unity,  then  the  moment  at  A  will  be 
equal  to  the  load  times  the  ordinate  at  B  for  the  1-lb.  load. 

If  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  uniform  load,  the  moment  at  ^4  is  equal  to  the  load  per  foot 
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timeB  the  area  of  the  influence  diagram  for  the  moment  at  A.    In  Fig.  53  this  is  (u^ - y  -  J*?) 


w 


or  ^  '  abf  which  is  readily  recognized  as  the  moment  at  A  for  a  imiform  load.    For  a  partial 

uniform  loading,  the  load  per  foot  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  influence  diagram  for  the  loaded 
portion  will  give  the  moment  at  A, 


Fig.  53. 


Influence  lines  have  been  constructed  in  Figs.  48  to  52  inclusive  for  continuous  beams  of 
equal  spans,  each  of  10  units  in  length,  with  the  outer  ends  cither  fixed  or  simply  supported. 
If  the  influence  lines  are  desired  for  equal  spans  other  than  10  ft.  in  length,  they  may  be  con- 
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Fig.  54. — Movixig  uniform  load,  two  eqiud  spans. 


structed  by  regarding  one  unit  of  length  as  one-tenth  the  span.    The  ordinates  will  be  the  same 
as  thoee  plotted  here.    The  ordinates  for  positive  moment  are  plotted  above  the  line. 
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Pio.  55.— 'Movinc  vnilann  load,  three  equal 
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Fio.  56.^MoTiac  itiiifom  load,  three  ecpiml  epane. 

M  oocuiSi  ainoe  the  area  for  that  span  ia  podtive.    The  greatest  end  reaction  and  end  shear  will 
also  be  obtained  when  the  load  is  over  one  span.    The  greatest  center  reaction,  negative  mo- 
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ment  (over  center  support),  and  shear  at  center  support,  will  be  obtained  by  fully  loading  both 
spans. 

For  three  equal  spans,  the  uniform  live  load  should  cover  alternate  spans  to  give  the 
greatest  positive  moment  in  any  span,  and  to  give  the  greatest  end  reaction  and  end  shear.     For 
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Fio.  57.— Moving  uniform  load,  three  equal  spans. 

intermediate  reactions  and  negative  moment  over  intermediate  reactions,  the  spans  adjacent 
to  the  reaction  in  question  should  be  fully  loaded. 

49.  Moving  Uniform  Loads. — If  a  uniform  load  is  considered,  influence  lines  indicate  the 
spans  which  should  be  loaded  in  ordt^r  to  obtain  the  maximum  values  of  the  given  functions. 
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Fio.  58. 


Fig.  54  represents  the  variation  in  moment  and  shear  for  a  uniform  load  on  one  span  of  a  beam 
of  two  equal  spans,  both  fixed  and  supported  ends.  Figs.  55,  56  and  57  give  values  for  various 
loadings  with  three  equal  spans. 
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To  illustrate  the  effect  of  loads  on  various  spans  upon  the  bending  moments,  influence  lines 
have  been  drawn  for  six  equal  spans  (Fig.  58),  for  moments  at  the  centers  of  span  1-2  and  3-4, 
and  at  supports  2  and  4.  A  maximum  moment  at  the  center  of  a  span  requires  each  alter- 
nate span  to  be  loaded,  and  a  maximum  moment  at  the  support  requires  the  two  adjacent 
spans  to  be  loaded  and  then  each  alternate  span.  The  effect  of  loads  on  remote  spans  is 
seen  to  be  small.  Influence  lines  are  not  drawn  for  shears  since,  in  a  large  number  of  spans, 
the  shears  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  in  simple  beams. 

60.  MsTJmnm  Moments  from  Uniform  Loads. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  values  of 
maximum  negative  and  positive  moments  for  girders  of  equal  spans.  Each  column  headed 
"Fued  load"  gives  the  maximum  moment  at  the  point  under  consideration  for  a  uniform  load 
covering  the  entire  length.  The  colunms  headed  ''Moving  load"  give  the  maximum  moment 
at  the  point  under  consideration  when  the  uniform  load  is  placed  on  certain  spans  to  cause  the 
maximum  moment. 

Maxhtcth  Mombnts  in  Continuous  Beams;  Supported  Ends;  Uniform  Fdcbd  and  Moving 

Loads 

Coefficients  of  (u^') 


No.  of  •pans 

Intermediate  spaiiB 

End  spans 

Fixed  loMl 

Moving  load 

Fixed  load 

Movincload 

At 
center 

+ 

At 
support 

At 
eenter 

+ 

At 

aopport 

At 
center 

+ 

At  2d 

support 

At 
center 

+ 

At  2d 

support 

Two 

0.071 
0.079 
0.086 
0.085 

0.075 
0.081 

0.086 

0.084 

0.084 

0.107 

0.111 
(0.106)1 

0.116 
(0.106)1 

0.114 
(0.106)1 

0.070 
0.080 
0.077 

0.078 

0.078 

0.078 

0.125 
0.100 
0.107 

0.105 

0.106 

0.106 

0.096 
0.101 
0.098 

0.099 

0.099 

0.099 

0.125 
0. 117 
0.120 
(0.115)1 
0.120 
(0.116)1 
0.120 
(0.116)1 
0.120 
(0.116)1 

Three 

0.025 
0.036 

0.046 

0.043 

0.044 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven* 

>  Where  two  adjacent  spans  only  are  loaded. 

The  fixed-load  coefficients  will  apply  to  the  dead  load  when  finding  the  maximum  coefficients 
due  to  a  moving  uniform  load — ^the  case  ordinarily  encountered  in  building  construction.     In- 
asmuch   as    the    theoretical 


Nature  of  load 


Intermediate  spans 


At 

center 


At 
support 


End 


At 

center 


At  2d 

support 


0.046 


maximum  moments  in  con- 
tinuous beams  of  five  or  more 
spans  would  involve  unreason- 
able assumptions  as  to  posi- 
tion of  the  live  loads,  the 
values  of  moment  coefficients 
in  small  table  may  be  taken. 
Combining  the  dead  and 
live  loads  into  a  single  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing general  moment  coefficients  which  will  apply  to  all  ordinaiy  cases,  we  obtain  the  values 
given  in  table  on  page  331. 


Dead  load... 

(two  spans), 
live  load.... 

(two  spans). 


0.086 


0.066 


0.107 


0.080 

(0.070) 

0.101 

(0.096) 


0.107 

(0.125) 

0.117 

(0.125) 
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In  continuoua-beam  com- 
putations, the  beam  is  as- 
sumed as  freely  supported  at 
the  interior  supports  and  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the 
supports  are  of  no  appreci- 
able width.  For  beams  in 
concrete  construction,  there- 
fore, the  coefficients  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table 
should  be  reduced,  and  could 
very  well  be  taken  equal  to 
those  in  the  second  column. 
The  live  load  will  generally 
range  from  two  to  five  times 
the  dead  load,  but  the  ratio  of  10: 1 
18  given  to  show  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  moment  coefficients  for  ra- 
tios above  5 : 1. 

From  a  study  of  the  table,  re- 
ducing the  bending-momcnt  coeffi- 
cients at  the  interior  supports  as 
above  proposed,  it  is  seen  that  the 
bending  moment  at  the  center  and 

at  the  support  for  interior  spans 

wl* 
may  be  taken  as  -^r    (0.083     wl*), 

and  for  end  spans  it  may  be  taken 
as  rg-  for  center  and  adjoining  sup- 
port, where  w  includes  both  dead 
and  live  loads.  In  the  case  of  two 
spans  only,  the  bending  moment  at 
the  center  support  may  be  taken 

as  -^-,  and  near  the  middle  of  the 

tot* 
span  as  .q-     Where  the  ends  of 

a  two-span  beam  are  restrained, 
the  bending  moment  may  well  be 


T 


I  Intermediate  spans 


End  spans 


Ratio  of  live  to  dead 


At 

center 


At 
support 


At 
center 


At  3d 
support 


Three  or  more  spans 
2:1 
5:1 
10:1 


taken  as 


10 


both  at  the  center 


support  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
span. 

The  shear  at  each  support  of 
continuous  beams  with  fixed  ends 
may  be  taken'as  one-half  the  span 
load.  If  the  ends  are  simply  sup- 
ported, the  shear  in  the  end  spans 
near  the  second  support  will  be 
approximately  O.QwL 


I 


0.073 
0.079 
0.082 


0.100 
0.104 
0.105 


Two  spans 
2:1 
5:1 
10:1 


0.094 
0.098 
0.099 


0.114 
0.115 
0.116 


0.087 
0.092 
0.093 


0.125 
0.125 
0.125 


f/9      -".SQ        -.119 
Loads  at  Middle  Fbtnts 


.93  I  00 

Loods  ot  Third  Poirrts 


I I 

ill 


^199  "^  ISO  ^,,w 

Leeds  at  Middls  ond  Quarter  Pbints 

Fio.  50.— Moments  and  shears  in  continuous  beams;  supported 
61.  Beaxn     Conce&tratioilS.—     ends;  spans  all  equal;  concentrated  loads  as  shown.    Coefficients  of 
xi.^*  »*«4a,««.  ^t  V^^^^^A^^^^^     ^^^  '**'  moment.    Coefficiento  of  (iO  for  shear. 
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.4t 


C9 


.43 


pt 

^13 

S7  : 

^ 

E     '7" 

Mr- 

^ 

57  J 

• 
» 

J07S 

•           • 

41 


ooDsiruciroh  impoee  obocentrated  loads  on  the  girden  at  the  ends  of  the  floor  h^^mw. 
Tbeie  may  be  one  or  moi«  floor  beams  built  into  each  girder,  depending  upon  the  shape  of 

the  panels. 

Figs.  50  and  62  inclusive  give  the  shean  and  moments 
caused  by  beam  concentrations  on  continuous  girders.  The 
girder  spans  are  assumed  equal  and  the  ends  of  the  girders 
as  simply  supported.  In  girders  with  fixed  ends  and  with 
full  loading  as  shown  in  Fig.  50,  the  maximum  positive  mo- 
ment for  loads  at  the  middle  points  is  the  same  as  the  maxi- 
mum negative  moment  and  equals  0.125iP/  in  every  case. 
For  loads  at  the  third  points,  the  maximum  positive  moment 
is  0.110  PI  and  the  maximum  negative  moment  is  exactly 
twice  this  value.  For  loads  at  the  middle  and  quarter 
points,  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  0.187PIand  the 
maximum  negative  b  0.313PZ.  The  maximum  shears  in  all 
cases  are  the  same  as  in  simple  beams. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  maximum  positive 
and  negative  moments  due  to  beam  concentrations.  Ends 
of  beams  are  assumed  as  simply  supported. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  variation  of  moment  co- 
efficients is  very  nearly  the  same  as  shown  in  the  table  pre*- 
viously  given  for  uniform  loads. 


V»l--K.^ 


Fia.  00. — Concentrated  loads  ae 
shown;  loads  at  middle  points;  two 
and  three  equal  ep*ns;  supported  ends. 
Coeffleients  of  (PO  for  moment.  Co- 
efficients of  (F)  for  shear. 


Maxim  CM  Moments  in  Continuous  Giboebs  Due  to  Beam  Concentrations; 

Supported  Ends 

Coefficients  of  (PO 


No.  of  spans 

Int«inediate  spans 

End) 

ipana 

Fixed  load 

Moving  load 

Fixed  load 

1 

MoTinc  load 

1 

At 

center 

+ 

At 

support 

At 
oenter 

+ 

At 

support 

At 

eenter 

+ 

At  2d 
support 

1 
At 
eenter 

+ 

At  2d 
support 

Loads  at 
middle  points 

Two 

Three 

Five 

0  100 
0.130 

0.119 

0.175 
0.191 

0.156» 

0.156 
0.175 
0.171 

0.187 
0.150 
0  158 

0.203 
0  213 
0.211 

0.187 
0.175 
0  174» 

Loads  at 
third  points 

Two 

Three 

Five 

0  066 
0.122 

0.211 

0.200 
0.228 

0.276> 

0.222 
0.244 
0.240 

0.333 
0.267 
0.281 

0.278 
0.289 
0.286 

1 

0  333 
0  311 
0.309> 

Loads  at 

middle  and 

quarter  points 

Two 

Three 

Five 

0  128 
0.204 

0.296 

0  312 
0.352 

0.389> 

0.267 
0.314 
0.303 

0.465 
0.372 
0.394 

0.383 
0.406 
0.401 

0.465 
0.438 
0.435> 

Two  adjaeent  spaas  oah^  are  loaded. 
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By  similar  reasoning  to  that  employed  in  deriving'  moment  coefficients  for  uniform  loads, 
obtain  the  f oUowing  values : 


Intermediate  spans 


Nature  of  load 


At  center 


At 
support 


End  spans 


At  center 


At  2d 
support 


Loads  at  middle  points 
Dead  load 

(two  spans) 

Live  load 

(two  spans) 


Loads  at  third  points 
Dead  load 

(two  spans) 

Live  load 

(two  spans) 


Loads  at  middle  and 

quarter  points 
Dead  load 

(two  spans) 

Live  load 

(two  spans) 


0.130 


0.191 


0.122 
0.228 


0.204 
0.352 


0.119 
0.156 


0.211 
0.276 


0.296 
0.389 


0.175 
(0.156) 

0.213 
(0.203) 


0.244 

(0.222) 

0.289 

(0.278) 


0.314 
(0.267) 

0.406 
(0.383) 


0.158 
(0.187) 

0.175 
-(0. 187) 


0.281 
(0.333)_ 

0.311 
(0.333) 


0.394 

(0.465) 

0.438 

(0.465) 


Fia.  61.— Concentrated  loads  as 
shown;  loads  at  third  points;  two  and 
three  e<iual  spans;  supported  ends. 
Coefficients  of  {P)  for  shear. 


Combining  the  dead  and 
live  loads  into  a  single  unit  for 
the  purpose  of  determining 
general  moment  coefficients^ 
we  obtain  the  following: 


J/7 


It?' 


jt» 


I3f-^ 


iCf'H 


.JJ 


Fio.  62. — Concentrated  loads  as 
shown;  loads  at  third  points;  two  and 
three  equal  n>ans;  supported  ends. 
CoeAeienta  of  (PO 'or moment.  'Co* 
elBcients  of  (F)  for  shear. 


Ratio  of  live  to  dead 

Intermediate  spans 

,  End 

i  spans 

At  center 

At   • 
support 

At  center 

.      At  2d 
support 

Loads  at  middle  points 
2:1 

0.171 

0.143 

0.200 

0.169 

-    5:1 

0.181 

0.150 

0.207 

0.172 

(Two  spans) 
2:1 

. 

0.187 

0.187 

5:1 



0.195 

0.187 

Loads  at  third  points 

■  1 

2:1 

0.193 

0.254 

0.274 

0.301 

5:1 

0.210 

0.265 

.0.281. 

,.  0.306.  . 

(Two  spans) 
2:1 

•  fit 
0.259  / 

0.333   , 

5:1 



«  •  •  «  ^ 

0.260 

0.333 

Loads  at  middle  and 

■'^- 

- 

quarter  points ' 

2:1 
-5:1^ 

0.303 
0.327 

0.358 
0.3^^4 

0.374.- 
0.391 

0.423 
0.431. 

(Two  spans) 
2:1 
5:1 

...-•._        ■.■•• 

1      - 

1 

-   « 

0.364-;: 

1  ■      ,•• ^ 

•  ,.  .     .».  - 
0.465  \ 

0.465 
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Tbe  f oUowmg  table  showB  tluit  a  floor  giider  caRying  ooe  or  moie  beams  and  subjected 
to  ao  indf  finite  Ihre  load  may  be  computed  with  sufBdeut  aoeuncy  by  consderiiig  it  simi^ 
iRipported  and  tiiea  reducing  the  maTimnm  moment  so  found  (and  an  equal  n^ative  moment) 
by  the  same  ratio  of  reduction  used  with  uniform  loading.  For  example,  suf^Mise  the  maximum 
moment  due  to  given  concentrated  loads  is  K  (ccmsidering  the  beam  siqiported),  then  if 
H2^*  u  used  for  uniform  loading  instead  of  H^f  Ks  of  ^»  or  ^IC,  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
centrated loads.  The  table  gives  moment  coefficients  according  to  this  rule.  These  coefB- 
cients  should  be  compared  with  those  in  the  preceding  table. 


No.  of  tpUM 

Intcnnediato 
•pans 

EndiiMaaBd 
support 

1 

Loads  at  middle  points   | 

Three  or  more  spans 0. 107 

Two  spans 0.208 

0.208 
0.250 

Loads  at  third  points     ' 

Three  or  more  spans 0.222 

Two  spans 0.278 

0.278 
0.333 

Loads  at  middle   and 
quarter  points 

Three  or  more  spans 0.333             0.417 

Two  spans 0.417             0.500 

In  a  beam  loaded  at  the  middle  points  we  find  that  the  moment  at  the  center  of  intermediate 
spans  may  have  a  value  about  8%  greater  than  the  recommended  value  for  use  in  design. 
(This,  however,  is  considering  the  beam-  as  freely  supported  at  the  interior  supports,  and  the 
supports  of  no  appreciable  width.)  All  other  values  for  this  loading  are  somewhat  leas  than 
those  recommended.  In  fact,  the  specified  moment  coefficient  for  the  center  support  of  a  two- 
span  beam  may  be  reduced  and  made  the  same  as  for  the  center  of  span.  In  beams  of  three  or 
more  spans  and  for  the  same  loading  as  just  mentioned,  the  moment  coefficient  for  the  inner 
supports  of  end  spans  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  have  the  same  value  as  specified  for  the  interior 
spans. 

The  moment  at  interior  supports  in  beams  loaded  at  the  third  points  may  have  a  value 
about  19%  greater  than  that  specified,  but  the  width  and  monolithic  character  of  the  supports 
will  offset  this  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  make  some  allowance 
for  this  in  design  although  for  simplicity  this  has  not  been  done  in  this  handbook.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  inner  supports  of  the  end  spans  although  the  increase  in  moment  over  that  speci- 
fied is  about  10%. 

The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  moment  coefficients  in  beams  loaded 
at  the  middle  and  quarter  points. 

The  recommendations  for  shear  given  for  uniform  loads  vrill  apply  in  the  case  of  beam  ccm- 
rentrations. 

6S.  Negative  Moment  at  the  Bnds  of  Continuous  Beams. — ^The  amount  of  negative  mo-* 
ment  at  the  ends  of  continuous  beams  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  are  restrained. 
A  beam  cannot  be  entirely  fixed  unless  the  restraint  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  neutral  surface  at 
the  ends  to  be  horizontal.  The  moment  coefficient  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  designer, 
but  the  shear  and  moment  diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  54  to  57  inclusive  (for  beams  with  fixed 
ends)  and  in  Figs.  70  and  72  will  prove  useful  in  this  connection  (see  also  recommendations 
of  Joint  Committee  on  page  318). 
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51.  Banding  Hp  of  Ban  and  Prwiiton  for  Hefative  Momeiit — ^In  Figs.  63  to  M  inclusive 
are  given  baiding-inoment  corves  wliich  i^ply  to  continuous  beams,  supported  ends,  for  uni- 
form loads  (both  live  and  dead)  on  two,  tluiee,  and  four  equal  spans.  The  dead4oad  curves 
are  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  46  for  uniform  load  over  all  spans.  In  plotting  the  live4oad 
curves,  the  loadingB  were  considerBd  which  give  maTimum  and  minimum  values  at  each  of  the 


oea4o«oeie  u  I4>u 

¥iQ.  63. — Moment  carrei  for  uniform  load;  two  spans;  supported  ends. 


U 


one-tenth  division  sections.  Thus,  these  curves  do  not  represent  any  one  condition  of  loading, 
but  may  be  used  to  determine  the  extreme  values  of  the  live-load  moment  at  any  given  point 
in  the  span. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  portions  of  the  live-load  curves  are  quite  different  from  those 
shown  in  Figs.  46  to  57  inclusive.  For  example,  the  part  of  the  maximum  live-load  curve  close 
to  the  center  support  in  the  beam  of  two  spans  (Ilg.  63)  is  quite  different  from  a  similar  portion 
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Fig.  M. — Moment  curves  for  uniform  load;  three  spans;  left-hand  half;  supported  ends. 

in  any  of  the  curves  shown  in  Figs.  46  and  54.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  these  sections 
maximum  and  minimum  moments  are  caused  by  only  partial  loading,  and  not  by  having  either 
one  or  both  spans  fully  loaded.  If  influence  lines  were  plotted  for  these  sections,  this  point 
would  be  cleaily  brought  out. 

In  the  two-span  beam  shown  in  Fig.  66,  maximum  and  minimum  bending-moment  ourves 
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ftrepvenforkS  :  1  r*tia  of  live  to  dead  load.     To  obtkin  these  curves  fnnn  Kg.  63,poiDtasba 
be  detcrmmed  for  each  one-tentb  of  the  tpaa.    The  foDowins  notaUon  wSl  be  employed: 

v!4  B  dead  load  per  unit  (rf  length. 

lOf  ••  lire  load  per  unit  of  length. 

Ui  o  icj  +  <ci  •"  total  load. per  unit  of  lensth. 


at 

on 

1- 

i 

1= 

>     ot    a*   a*    oa    wit    muuco 

Fn.  U. — Momant  mi 


v  for  milforni  loAd;  fottr  ftpui«;  Mt-hukd  h 


Cottflider  a  point  in  either  apao  of  a  two-span  beam  (Fig.  63)  at  a  distance  0^  from  the  o 
support.     The  mament  will  vaiy  between 

-  0.02u>^  +  0.03tnl« 
and 

-  D.02ir^  -  O.OSmf 
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Aasuming  vi  —  3104,  the  moment  varies  from   +  0.07tir^'  to    —  O-ITie^I*;  that  is  (nnoe  104  « 
Hwi)  from  +  0.017Sur,J>  to  +  O.M25u'ir. 

Curves  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  66  show  what  positive  and  negative  moments  should  be  pro- 
vided'for  at  any  point  in  the  span.  They  also  indicate  in  what  manner  the  steel  may  saJFclr 
be  bent  up  from  the  lower  side  of  the  beam.    The  curves  in  Fig.  66  show  that  a  negative  moment 
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is  likely  to  occur  over  one-half  of  each  span  of  a  twoHspan  beam.     Any  fixing  of  the  ends,  how- 
ever, will  reduce  this  length. 

Referring  to  Figs.  66,.  67  and  68,  it  is  clear  that  negative  moment  may,  under  extreme 
conditioDBy  occur  entirely  across  the  beam.    For  ordinary  cases,  then,  it  would  seem  that  top 
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Fio.  67. — Moment  curves  for  continuoua  beams  of  three  spans;  left-hand  half;  supported  ends. 

to  dead  load  3  :  1. 


Ratio  of  live  load 


reinforcement  should  extend  to  at  least  the  fourth  point.  In  special  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  provide  for  negative-tension  reinforcement  over  the  entire  span.  If  reinforcing 
frames  are  used,  the  top  rods  employed  for  handling  and  for  fastening  the  stirrups  into  a  unit 
will  aid  materially  in  taking  care  of  any  tensile  stresses  which  may  occur  in  the  top  of  the  beam. 
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Moment  curves  for  continuous  beams  of  four  spans;  left-hand  half;  supported  ends. 

to  dead  load  3:1.- 


Ratio  of  live  loi|d 


It  is  also  true  that  in  monolithic  floor  construction,  the  iidjoining  slab  will  help  considerably  in 
preventing  top  tensile  stresses  at  the  center  of  the  span. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  it  would  seem  that  rods  may  be  bent  up  with  sufficient 
accoraey  (for  ordinary  cases  where  imiform  live  load  is  somewhat  indefinite) f  by  applying  the 
method  of  Art.  22.  For  special  cases,  curves  should  be  drawn  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs. 
66  to  68  inclusive. 

22 
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Maximum  and  T"it>'"'W"'  moment  curree  for  concentrated  loads  are  shovn  in  Figa.  SQ  to 
73  inclusive.  Thiee-Bpan  beams  only  are  considered  and  curves  are  given  for  both  supported 
fljid  fixed  ends.  From  a  study  of  these  curves  and  in  view  of  the  considerations  presented 
previously  in  this  article,  it  would  seem  (assuming  the  usual  indefinite  live  load)  that  rods  in 
girders  loaded  at  the  third  points  may  safely  be  bent  up  as  explained  in  the  floor-bay  design  of 
Art,  11,  Sect.  11.     The  curves  are  given  for  a  4:1  ratio  of  live  to  dead  load.    The  moment 


B  BpiiriB;  Bupporied  eoda ;  IduIb 
.    lUtia  onive  load  to  d»d  lo 


due  to  dead  weight  of  girder  stem  has  little  effect  in  conuderations  regarding  the  bending  up  of 

The  formulas  given  below  may  be  of  use  when  considering  the  variation  of  moment  in 
beams  of  many  equal  spans  for  different  kinds  of  loading.  In  deriving  the  forinulas  for  maxi- 
mum positive  moment,  alternate  spans  were  considered  as  covered  with  Uve  load.  This  gives 
the  worst  condition  of  loading  for  positive  momeut.  Likewise  in  deriving  the  formulas  for 
Q  negative  moment,  the  worst  condition  of  loading  for  negative  moment  was  assumed 

So. 
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of  live  load  to  demd  load  4 


— that  is,  two  adjacent  spans  were  assumed  as  fully  loaded  alternating  with  one  span  unloaded. 
For  the  same  load  on  each  span,  the  formulas  reduce  to  simple  terms,  and  give  the  moments  on 
continuous  beams  with  fixed  ends  and  with  any  number  of  spans.  ■'.- 

The  following  notation  will  be  employed :   . 


if-,.  ,.  = 

M^..  ,.  - 

center  of  span. 
Mmi.  •.  —  maximum  negative  moment  at  the  support. 


positive  moment  at  center  of  span.  : . 

positive  moment  (or  maximum  negative  moment)  aV 


BEAMS  AXD  SLABS 


Lotuls  at  mklille  pointa: 


.»„.. , ..  ji  (a/-,  -  !",)• 

•"-••--n  »''-"■'' 

.1/ -   -.^(4/',  -p.) 

at  thinl  pointis: 

-  J  (2P,  -  P,)                             S 
--t(P, -2P,) 

M.„.  ,.  =  -  ^  {4P.  -  P.)  ^ 

Triangular  distribution  of  load :  ^ 

Af-„.  ,.  -g(2.2ir, -1V<)  I 


2(4W,  -  tr.) 


H.  ConttMOua  Beanu  with  VaiTiiiB  Moment  o(  0  «2  M  ae  M   W    U    W 

-     _„        »■  ■     ..I.  ,■         »  J     ■  ,1  Fio.  i3. — Moment    aurvM    for    i 

Inartia. — It  is  the  practice  of  some  desigriera  to  place  Unuoiu  '  '   ' 

more  steel  Ijetweeti  the  supports  of  continuous  beams  jjJJ^j,  Ijj 


u  bum*  of  thna  nAu;  luppartsd 
lo*di  (t  Biiddlt  KDd  quulvr  point*. 


t  just  sufficient  to  resist  the  bending 
moment  specified  by  the  Joint  Committee.  Tbey  consider  that  by  doing  this  the  strcssea 
over  the  aupports  ar«  reduced  and  the  deaign  is  more  economical.  They  maintain,  also,  that 
this  method  of  procedure  is  advisable  in  order  to  provide  for  imperfect  continuity  of  the 
beam  and  to  take  care  of  unknown  stresses  caused  by  unequal  settlements  of  the  supports. 
It  is  importSLnt,  therefore,  to  determine  the  actual  moments  which  occur  at  the  cent«r  and 
supports  in  auch  cases. 

A  study  of  this  kind,  assuming  uniform  loads,  has  been  made  by  R.  E.  Spaulding'  for  beams 
with  fixed  ends  and  for  beams  with  one  end  fixed  and  one  end  free.  The  curvM  shown  in  Fig. 
74  are  the  result  of  his  investigations  and  apply  to  either  rectangular  or  T-beams.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing assumed  a  uniform  moment  of  inertia  for  that  portion  of  the  beam  over  the  support  in  which 
negative  moments  exist,  and  another  moment  of  inertia  for  the  central  portion  of  the  span — 
that  is,  between  points  of  inflection. 

The  condition  of  fixed  ends  is  obtained  for  full  loading  on  the  lower  floors  of  a  building  hav- 
ing veij  heavy  colunma.  The  caso  of  one  end  fixed  and  one  end  free  is  found  in  either  span  of  a 
two-span  beam  with  the  same  uniform  load  on  both  spans. 

Referring  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  74  it  ia  clear  that  with  both  ends  fixed  and  with  the  same 
moment  of  inertia  throughout,  the  moment  at  the  center  is  0.042u4*  —  -^r  and  at  the  end  is 

'  Smg.  Nm,  Ju.  13,  l»ia 
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O.063ie>I*  —  'ji^'  aa  u  well  knowii.     If,  a«  is  Bometimes  done,  a  small  amoimt  of  at«el  is  plac«d 
uver  the  nipporU,  tuch  tb&t  j-  ~  0.20,  and  the  full  bending  moment  -~-  is  provided  for  at 

thecent«r,  the  actual  moment  at  the  ceol«r  for  fixed  ends  will  be  0.060irl*f  55%  of -q-I  and  at 
the  support  will  be  0.05etcl*.  Such  a  condition  streeses  the  ateel  at  the  support  to  a  value  2.2 
times  the  woriting  stress,  since  provision  is  made  at  the  support  for  a  moment  of  only  (0.20j 
(.HwV)  —  Ho"'i'  "  0. 025 ifil*— that  is,  of  course,  sesuminf;  the  amount  of  steel  used  to  bepro- 
portional  to  the  momenta  of  inertia.  Again,  suppose  the  amount  of  steel  at  the  support  of  a 
beam  with  fixed  ends  to  be  made  one-half  that  at  the  center  and  that  the  center  be  designed 
for  yiit\d\  llie  actual  moment  at  the  center  will  be  0.053  iH' and  the  end  bending  moment  will 
)>e  0.073trl'.  Thus,  with  this  distribution  of  the  reinforcement,  the  st«el  at  the  support  will 
be  overstresaed  to  an  amount  qq^^  =  1.5  times  the  assumed  working  stress.  It  may  be  seen 
from  the  curves  of  Fig.  74  (for  beams  M-ith  fixed  ends)  that  if  a  beam  is  figured  as  simply  sup- 
ported, then  about  0.6  of  the  amount  of  ste«-I 
that  is  employed  in  the  middle  of  the  beam 
•M  should   be   placed  over  supports  in  order  to 

•k  make  as  economical  a  design  as  possible  under 

J  the  conditions.     For  example,  with  this  dis- 

tribution of  steel,  provision  is  made  at  the  sup- 
C  port  for  a  moment  of 

I  oM?)  -  0.076.rf- 


•(f)-"- 


^  and  this  is  exactly  the  actual  moment  caused 

5  by  such  an   arrangement.    The  assumption 

£         00  05  1.0  L5  which  is  made  that  the  moments  of  inertia  aie 

Values  of  1*'  proportional  to  the  amount  of  steel  used  makes 

-Mf  dffH^  Mar.  AtLnt  ^  SyppoM-  Pr«ticaUy  no  difference  in  these  comparative 

M        •  ■■         -      bfttmn  SiX^arH     «»•"*»■ 

/,  ./ncmtrrrefinertta  at  suj^art  In   the   above  discussion  no  comprewivc 

y   .        •       •        •        f  ctnfwrcfspan        steel  has  been  considered  at  the  supports.     In 

Fia.  74. — Ciirv«*  of  imnimum  bcndinc  matn«ai>  in    rectangular    beams,    of  coune,   there  is  none 

JJSSI..'"''  ''"'"""  """"■'"  "'  '""^  ■'  "^  •■«'    needed  but  in  T-beams  the  section  becomes 

rectangular  at  the  supports  and  the  stress  in 

theconcretc  needs  attention.     Referring  to  Tabic  2,  page  355,  for  n  "  15,  it  maybe  seen  that  for 

an  allowable  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  at  the  support  of  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  16,000 

lb.  in  the  steel,  the  required  percentage  of  tensile  steel  is  practically  \%.     It  is  thus  possible 

to  get   along  without  any  additional  strengtbening  of  the  compressive  part  of  the  beam  at 

the   support  only   when   the  beam   is  reinforced  at  the  center  of  span  with  less  than  15%  -I- 

O.S  —  1.7%   of  the   area  of  the  stem   (including  the   portion  of  the  slab  directly  above  it). 

whether  or  not  1.7%  is  less  than  the  amount  determined  for  the  full  bending  moment  of  -^- 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  more  economical  to  design  for  the  full  bending 
moment  of  -tt  and  provide  steel  over  supports  equal  in  amount  to  0.6  of  the  steel  at  the  middle 

irfi 
of  beam,  or,  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee,  to  design  for  -i^  both  at  the  center  of 

span  and  over  supports.  Consider  a  given  case  where  a  cttntinuous  beam  dea^ned  as  simply 
supported  requires  3  sq.  in.  of  steel  at  the  center  of  span.  Of  this  ^ount  (0.6}(3)  -  1.8  sq. 
in.  should  be  bent  up  and  carried  over  the  top  of  the  support  (disregarding  amount  of  steel 
required  for  bond),  the  rest  of  the  rods  being  horizontal  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     The 
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approximate  volume  of  thifl  steel  may  be  taken  as  the  area  of  the  steel  in  the  middle  times  the 
span  in  inches,  or  3  sq.  in.  X  ^  —  32  cu.  in.  The  same  beam  designed  according  to  the  Joint 
Committee's  recommendations  would  require  2  sq.  in.  of  steel  at  the  center  of  span  and  2  sq.  in. 
over  the  top  at  the  support,  and  the  volume  of  steel  may  be  taken  as  the  volume  of  the  long 
rods,  the  area  of  which  amounts  to  2  sq.  in.,  plus  the  volume  of  steel  carried  over  from  the 
adjoining  spans  and  extending  to  say  the  one-fourth  point  of  the  span,  or  approximately  (2  sq. 
in.)(0  -f  (2)  (HO  =*  2J^i  cu.  in.  The  reader  should  notice  in  the  above  comparison  that  the 
first  design  is  favored  to  the  extent  that  no  top  steel  is  assumed  to  extend  beyond  the  center 
of  the  support.    Assume  this  steel  to  extend  to  only  the  one-fifth  point  of  the  span,  then  the 

volume  of  steel  in  the  first  case  becomes  equal  to  32  +  (1-8)  (3^2)  »  3.42  cu.  in.  Thus  it  is  clearly 

w2* . 
seen  that  a  beam  designed  for  a  moment  -^  in  the  center  of  span  requires  approximately  25% 

more  steel  than  the  beam  designed  with  -r^t  for  both  positive  and  negative  moments. 

Mr.  Spaulding  in  his  study  of  continuous  beams  (referred  to  above)  assumed  that  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  constant  between  the  points  of  inflection,  and  there  changes  abruptly  to 
another  value  which  is  constant  for  the  ends  of  the  beam.  This  assumption  neglects  in  all 
cases  the  value  of  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis  because  it  is  in  tension  and  is  liable  to  crack. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  for  sections  subjected  to  the  maximum  bending  moments.  In  fact, 
the  variation  of  the  moment  of  inertia  throughout  the  beam  may  be  represented  by  a  curve 
with  maximums  at  the  points  of  inflection  and  minimunis  at  the  middle  of  the  beam  and  at 
the  supports.  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  an  article  published  in  the  issue  of  Engineering  News 
of  Jan.  13,  1910,  under  the  title  ''Continuity  in  Reinforced-concrete  Beams,"  states  that  exten- 
sive studies  made  in  his  office,  considering  the  moment  of  inertia  to  vary  in  this  way,  gave  results 
which  substantially  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Spaulding  and  prove  the  latter's  assertion 
that  the  assumption  of  constant  moment  of  inertia  between  points  of  inflection  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

On  page  340  it  is  shown  that  a  beam  reinforced  for  the  full  bending  moment  of  -q-  at 

the  center  of  span  will  induce  a  bending  moment  (if  properly  designed)  of  approximately 

w2» 
0.075102'  over  supports.     This  is  only  about  10%  less  than  the  moment  of  -r^  recommended 

by  the  Joint  Committee. 

DESIGNING  TABLES  AND  DIAGRAMS  FOR  BEAMS  AND  SLABS 

66.  Illustrative  Problems. — The  use  of  designing  tables  and  diagrams  can  best  be  explained 
by  giving  the  solutions  of  typical  designing  problems.  The  following  working  stresses  will 
be  assumed  throughout : 

Jc  —  650.    /«  =  16,000.     n  =  15.     t;  =  40  without  web  reinforcement 
and  120  when  thorough  web  reinforcement  is  provided. 

Bond  stress  will  not  be  considered  here. 

.  Design  a  rectangular  beam  to  span  40  ft.  and  to  support  a  load  of  600  26.  per  ft.  (including 
freight  of  beam).    Beam  is  assumed  to  be  simply  supported. 

Sduiion  using  Tables. 

From  Table  2,  for  n  =  15,  /.  «  16,000  and  /«  =  650 

K  -  107.4 

M^^^  (eoqKM?)  .  1,440,000  in..lb. 

W«  -  ^'^^f^  -  13,400. 
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AflBume  d  *  1.56.    Then  Table  4  shows  that  b  -«  18  in.  and  d  -  27M  in.  will  be  sati 
Area  of  croee-eeotion,  hd  «■  (18)  (27.5)  »  495  sq.  in. 

A.  -  (405)  (0.0077)  »  3.81  sq.  in. 

We  shall  select  four  1^-in.  round  rods  »  3.98  sq.  in.  (see  Table  1  or  Table  5). 

V  12,000  ^,, 

"  ^  Wd  ^  (18) (K) (27:5)  =  ^^^-  P^""^-  "^' 

Web  reinforcement  is  not  theoretically  needed. 
The  beam  may  be  reviewed  as  follows: 

From  Table  3,  for  this  value  of  p, 

h  -  0.384    3  =  0.872 
Then, 

^-  =  (3.98)^2X27.5)  '  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^'  '^'  ^' 

.  _  (2)(15,100)(0.0080)  ^ft^,,    ^^^   . 
/e  *= 0384 ^   ^* 

iSoIu/ion  I7nn{7  Diagrams. — In  Diagram  2,^  the  intersection  of  the  curves  /«  —  650  and 
/•  ^  16,000  is  first  foimd.    Tracing  down,  p  is  found  to  be  0.0077,  and  tracing  horixontally 

K  (r;^)  >8  found  to  be  107.3.    The  solution  then  follows  as  in  the  use  of  tables  given  above. 

Diagrams  1  and  2  may  also  be  employed  to  determine  the  safe  resisting  moment  of  a  given 
beam  and  the  greatest  unit  stresses  in  the  steel  and  concrete  due  to  a  given  bending  moment. 

To  determine  the  safe  resisting  moment  of  a  given  beam,  the  value  of  p  should  be  computed. 
After  finding  this  value  on  the  lower  margin,  trace  vertically,  stopping  at  the  first  of  the  two 
curves /a  *■  650  and/.  «  16,000  (assuming  these  the  allowable  stresses).  Now  trace  horiaon- 
tally  to  either  side  margin  and  the  value  of  X  is  found.  Then,  Af  »  Khd\  Consider  a  beam 
of  the  above  dimensions  to  have  1  %  of  steel.  Tracing  vertically  from  this  value  on  the  lower 
margin  of  Diagram  2,  the  650  curve  is  the  first  curve  to  be  reached  and  at  a  value  of  IC  »  1 17.0. 
Then  Af  -  (117)  (18)  (27.5) «  -  1,593,000  in.-lb. 

To  determine  the  greatest  unit  stresses  in  the  steel  and  concrete  of  a  given  beam  due  to  a 

given  bending  moment,  the  value  of  p  should  be  computed  as  before.    Also,  K  should  be  com- 

M 
puted  from  the  formula  K  »  r^.    With  these  values  of,  p  and  X,  find  the  intersection  of  the 

vertical  and  horizontal  lines  through  these  values  respectively,  and  from  the  adjacent  sted  and 

concrete  curves  the  values  of /« and/  may  be  estimated.    Consider  a  beam  of  the  above  dimen* 

sions  and  with  0.7%  of  steel,  to  be  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  1,200,000  in.-Ib.  or 

1  200  000 
K  »  nR^(27  JiO)*  "  ^'^'    The  intersection  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  through  these 

values  respectively  in  Diagram  2  gives  /«  *■  550  and  /•  ->  14,400.  This  procedure  is  followed 
in  reviewing  beam  design. 

Diagrams  1  and  2  may  also  be  employed  to  find  minimum  allowable  depth  of  beam  for 
a  given  percentage  of  steel  and  various  assumed  widths,  also  to  find  the  amount  of  steel  for 
a  beam  with  given  loading. 

To  find  the  depth  of  beam  for  a  given  percentage  of  steel  and  given  allowable  stresses, 
select  the  low;er  value  of  K  determined  by  the  intenection  of  the  allowable  stress  curves  with 

*  Diacmn  6nt  firMi  by  Aannm  W.  Fbbhch,  rroiM.  Am.  8oe.  C.  E.,  vol.  56,  1006,  p.  S62, 
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the  vertical  line  repreBenting  the  given  steel  percentage.    This  value  of  K  substituted  in  fonnula 

M  «  Kbd»,  or  d  -  \^ 

gives  the  smallest  permissible  depth  for  various  assumed  widths. 

To  find  the  percentage  of  steel  for  a  given  beam,  compute  the  value  of  K  from  formula 

K  =  r^.    Locate  this  value  at  the  left  of  the  diagram.    Trace  horizontally  to  the  right  until 

the  proper  allowable  stress  curve  is  reached.  Thus,  if  X  »  80^  the  curve  of /«  »  650  intersects 
the  horizontal  through  the  given  value  of  X  at  a  value  for  p  of  0.003,  but  /•  for  this  percentage 
is  seen  to  be  over  22,000.  The  desired  percentage  is  0.0056,  determined  by  the  intersection  of 
the  curve  /•  »  16,000  with  the  horizontal  in  question. 

2.  A  beam  of  16-in.  width,  having  its  compression  face  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30  deg,  and 
Us  tension  face  at  an  angle  of  20  deg,,  is  to  be  designed  for  a  moment  of  3,000,000  in.4b.  What 
depth  and  percentage  of  reinforcement  are  necessaryt 

Diagram  2  gives  K  »  107.3  and  p  »  0.0077  (see  preceding  problem). 

cos'  3 

These  values  should  be  multiplied  by  cos'/^e  and -^  respectively.     The  products  may 

be  obtained  directly  from  Diagram  3. 

Entering  the  diagram  with  a  value  of  10.73  (resetting  the  decimal  in  /C  »  107.3)  on  the 
lower  margin,  trace  vertically  to  inclined  Hne  for  /3«  »  30  deg.  and  then  horizontally  to  the  left- 
hand  margin  where  a  value  of  10.73  cos'  (30  deg.)  »  8.05  is  fo\md.  Pointing  ofiF  properly,  the 
proper  value  of  'K  to  use  is  80.5.    Then 

"^060,000  _  .Q, .  . 

(80.5)  (16)  ■■  *^^  ""• 

cos'  Be 
To  find  0.0077 -z-,  enter  the  diagrams  with  a  value  of  7.7  on  the  lower  margin,  trace 

vertically  to  inclined  line  for  fie  —  30  deg.,  then  horizontally  to  inclined  line  for  fit  —  20  deg., 
and  then  vertically  upward  to  the  upper  margin  where  a  value  of  6.1  is  found.  The  proper 
value  of  p  to  use  is  0.0061. 

Diagram  3  may  be  employed  when  either  Pe  =  0  or  /3|  »  0.  The  procedure  would  be 
the  same  as  above. 

3.  A  beam  with  &  »  16  in.,  d  »  45  in.,  and  p  —  0.007  is  subjected  to  a  moment  of  2,500,000 
tn.-2&.  Assuming  the  compression  face  inclined  at  an  angle  of  20  dsg,  and  the  tension  face  at  25  deg., 
vphat  are  the  unit  stresses  fe  and  f,f 

K  ss  —1— —L^—  «  77  9 

(16)  (45)'       ""^ 
Before  using  Diagram  2,  the  values  of  K  and  p  should  be  multiplied  by  — j-r-  and  — ^ 

cos    Pe  cos    /3| 

respectively.    These  products  may  be  obtained  directly  from  Diagram  3. 

Entering  the  diagram  with  a  value  of  7.72  on  the  left-hand  margin,  trace  horizontally  to 

inclined  line  for  /?«  «  20  deg.  and  then  vertically  downward  to  the  lower  margin  where  a  value 

7.72 
of  — iT^rTj — \  —  8-75  is  found.     Pointing  off  properly,  the  proper  value  of  X  to  use  in  Diagram 

2  is  87.5. 

cos  Qt 
To  find  7.00  — j-r-,  enter  the  diagram  with  a  value  of  7.00  on  the  upper  margin,  trace 

cos    Pe 

vertically  downward  to  inclined  line  for  fit  ^  25  deg.,  then  horizontally  to  inclined  line  for 
/3e  ~  20  deg.,  and  then  vertically  downward  to  the  lower  margin  where  a  value  of  7.25  is  found. 
The  proper  value  of  p  to  use  in  Diagram  2  is  0.0072. 

Using  K  =  87.5  and  p  =  0.0072  in  Diagram  2  gives  /«  =  540  and  /.  =  13,700. 

Diagram  3  may  be  employed  when  either  /3e  =  0  or  ^i  =  0.  The  procedure  would  be  the 
same  as  above. 


c 
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4.  Ddermine  the  approximaU  toeighi  of  a  reclanfftUar  beam  24  in.  loicfe,  wiih  a  dear  epan  of 
25  ft.  and  carrying  a  load  of  5000 15.  per  ft. 

The  load  per  foot  length  per  inch  width  will  be  • 

5000 

^^  =  209  lb. 

From  Diagram  4>  wc  obtain  c  -  0.885.     If  wo  take  M  »  -^,  then  the  weight  of  the  beam  per 
foot  length  will  be: 

v/  «  [0.885  +  (25)  (0.003)1^^^^^  -  1200  lb.  per  ft. 

5.  What  eafe  load  per  square  foot  {including  dead  weight)  can  he  supported  by  a  slab  6  in, 
deep  (d  *=  4^  in,)  and  lO-ft.  span  reinforced  with  yi-in.  round  rods  placed  8  in.  aparit  The 
slab  is  simply  supported  and  reinforced  in  only  one  direction. 

Referring  to  Diagram  0,  Part  2,  and  tracing  vertically  from  this  value  of  p  on  the  lower 
margin  to  an  intersection  with  the  curve  of  cf  »  4^  in.,  and  then  tracing  horisontally  to  the 
left-hand  margin,  a  bending  moment  of  20,100  in.-lb.  is  found. 

Select  this  value  of  the  bending  moment  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  Diagram  5  and  trace 

horisontally  to  the  right  to  an  intersection  with  a  vertical  line  through  10,  denoting  span 

wt^ 
length.    The  safe  load,  based  on  M  ^  j^  can  now  be  estimated  directly  by  means  of  the 

curved  lines  and  is  found  to  be  168  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

(168)  (0.80)  «  134H  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  safe  load  for  slab  simply  supported. 

6.  Design  a  slab  to  span  6  /(.  and  to  carry  a  live  load  of  250  lb,  per  sq.  ft.  Slab  is  to  he  fully 
continuous  and  reinforced  in  only  one  direction. 

Assume  the  weight  of  slab  at  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     Total  load  for  slab  is  thus  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft . 
FVom  Diagram  5  for  this  span  length  and  load  per  square  foot,  a  bending  moment  of  11,000 

in.4b.  is  found,  based  on  -j^'    Diagram  6,  Part  1,  shows  that  a  depth  ((f)  of  3  in.  will  be  ample 

— ^total  depth  3^  in.     Also,  A»  »  0.275  sq.  in. 

From  Table  6,  we  may  use  ^-in.  round  rods  spaced  4^  in.  on  centers. 

The  assumed  and  actual  dead  weights  are  close  enough,  and  the  slab  need  not  be  redesigned. 
The  slab  should  be  reinforced  against  negative  moment  at  the  supports.  The  slab  should  also 
be  reinforced  transversely  in  order  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks.  Shear  at 
ends  of  slab  in  direction  of  reinforcement  is  (300)  (3)  »  900  lb.  per  ft.  of  breadth.  Allowable 
shear  »  (12)  (3)  (40)  «  1440.  Thus  no  web  reinforcement  is  needed,  as  is  usually  the  case 
except  for  excessive  loading. 

7.  Design  a  slab  for  a  10  6y  10-/t.  pand  to  carry  a  live  load  of  250  lb,  per  sq,  ft.  Slab  is  to 
he  ftdly  continuous  and  reinforced  in  both  directions. 

The  dead  load  will  be  assumed  at  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Total  moment  to  be  resisted  in  each 
direction  according  to  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  (Art.  29e,  page  307)  is 

%d* 
(Diagram  5  may  be  used,  assuming  M  >-  j^*  '^^  dividing  result  by  2.) 

Using  Diagram  6,  Part  1,  the  slab  is  seen  to  be  of  very  nearly  equal  strength  in  tension 
and  compression  when  d  •  3H  in-  <^d  A«  >-  0.32  sq.  in.    The  required  spacing  for  center  half 

*  Diacrmm  Mid  formulM  t*k«i  from  arCkto  by  M.  J.  LoBSim  ia  3ng,  Nrnm^  Mareh  SO,  lOlS. 
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<tf  dab,  then,  is  4  in.  on  centers  for  ^-in.  round  bars.  The  bars  should  be  spaced  the  same 
throughout  the  center  half  of  slab  and  then  the  spacing  gradually  increased  to  the  e»dge  of  the 
slab,  using  one-half  as  many  bars  in  the  outside  quarters.  The  slab  should  be  reinforced  against 
negative  moment  at  the  supports. 

The  depth  of  the  slab  should  be  made  5  in.  in  order  to  have  the  upper  reinforcing  system 
at  the  minimum  distance  3}4  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  slab.  The  lower  system  will  then  be 
slightly  stronger  than  necessary.  The  dead  weight  is  approximately  that  assumed.  For 
safety  in  construction,  it  is  preferable  to  require  the  two  systems  of  reinforcement  to  be  fastened 
together  at  frequent  intervals.    Web  reinforcement  is  not  necessary. 

8.  Dengn  the  center  crasa-^ection  of  a  T-beam  in  a  floor  system;  the  beam  is  to  have  a  span 
of  12  ft.  and  befiiUy  continuous.  Maximum  shear  {live  plt^  dead)  is  closely  equal  to  12,200  lb. 
Maximum  moment  {live  plus  dead)  »  356,300  in.-lh.    Supported  slab  is  6^n.  thick. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis  is  to  bind  together  the  tension  and 
compression  flanges,  and  consequently  its  section  is  determined  by  the  shearing  stresses  in- 
volved and  space  for  the  necessary  bars.  The  shearing  stress  v  should  not  be  greater  than  120. 
The  area  h'd  (unless  the  value  of  j  should  turn  out  to  be  less  than  ^)  should  not  be  less  than 

12,200         „^ 

=  116  sq.  m. 


(%)(120) 

The  following  formula  of  Art.  37,  gives  the  most  economical  depths  for  various  assumed 

web  widths: 

,       rM    ,t 

Assuming  r  as  60,  then 

for  6'  =    9  in.       d  =  15.2 
for  6'  =  10  in.       d  =  14.6,  etc. 

Some  rough  calculations  show  that  if  four  bars  are  to  be  used  and  all  in  one  row,  the  breadth 
of  stem  necessary  for  the  bars  controls.  A  breadth  h'  of  10  in.  and  a  depth  d  of  15  in. (total 
depth  17  in.)  will  be  tried. 

Diagrams  7  and  8  cannot  be  employed  to  solve  for  the  resisting  moment  of  a  given  beam 
but  are  useful  in  designing.     Formula  (11),  Art.  34,  may  be  put  in  the  following  form 


M»      •'*  V         2iW/  d  ^ 


k  and  j  in  this  equation  are  functions  of  /« and  /.,  and  hence  the  variables  are/e,  /«,  and  the  ratio 
2'    The  curves  at  the  left  in  Diagrams  7  and  8  are  plotted  from  this  equation  with  a  fixed  value 

of  fm  «  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Values  of  /«  may  be  determined  for  various  values  of  r^  and  ^)  or 

M  t 

values  of  r^  may  be  determined  for  various  values  of  /«  and  ^*    It  must  not  be  overlooked, 

however,  that  these  diagrams  will  apply  only  when  the  amount  of  steel  is  such  that  /•  »  16,000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.    This  amount  of  steel  may  be  easily  determined  when  the  corresponding  j  is 

M  t 

found  from  the  curves  at  the  right  of  the  diagram.    Suppose  t^  —  80  and  ^  »  0.2,  then  the 

intersection  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  through  these  values  respectively  in  Diagram  8 
shows  fe  to  equal  600,  and  then  tracing  from  this  intersection  horizontally  to  the  right  until  the 
vertical  line  is  reached  indicating  /«  »  600  (at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram),  we  find  j 

equal  to  0.91.    Finally,  A,  »  T-n,  in  which  j  «  0.91,  /«  »  16,000,  and  M  and  d  are  known. 

Diagram  8  will  now  be  employed  in  working  out  the  problem  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion. 
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The  breadth  of  the  flange  is  controlled  by  one-fourth  the  span,^  or  30  in.    Awwiming  a 

depth  (d)  of  15  in. 

Jtf       366,300       ^ 

W«  "  (36)(16)«  " 

For  this  value  of  r^  and  for  ^  ■■  jFo  "  ^'^'  ^®  ^^  from  the  diagram  that  this  beam  falls 

under  Case  I;  that  is,  the  neutral  axis  is  in  the  flange. 

Diagrams  1  and  2  may  be  used  for  T-beams  under  Case  I.  In  the  problem  at  hand,  a 
horizontal  line  through  the  value  44  for  K,  in  Diagram  2,  intersects  the  oblique  line  /•  »  16,000 
at  a  value  of /«  »  370.  The  value  of  p  corresponding  is  0.003.  Then  A,  -»  p6d  »  (0.003)  (36) 
(15)  »  1.62  sq.  in.    Table  5  shows  that  four  ^-in.  round  bars  will  give  the  required  steel  area. 

9.  The  flange  of  a  T-beam  is  24  in,  wide  caid  4  in.  tkick.     The  beam  is  to  etutcdn  a  bending 

moment  oj  480,000  in.4&.     WhxA  depth  of  beam  and  amount  of  eted  are  neceasaryt 

We  will  try  d  =  18  in. 

Jf       480,000  .^ 

M*  "^  (24)(18)«  " 

For  this  value  of  r^  and  ^^^  ^  ™  Tg  "  0.222,  we  find  from  Diagram  8,  ft  "■  485  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
and  j  -  0.910.     Then 

^'  "  (16,000) (0.910) (18)  "  ^'^  ^'  ^^' 

The  stress  in  the  concrete  of  485  is  permissible  and  the  beam  as  designed  will  be  considered 
satisfactory.  (Formula  (12)  in  Art.  34a  may  be  used  to  find  minimum  depth  for  a  given  flange 
width  without  trial.) 

Suppose  2.0  sq.  in.  of  steel  were  inserted  in  a  beam  of  the  above  dimensions,  and  suppose* 
that  the  safe  resisting  moment  is  desired.     Diagram  10  must  be  used  for  this  case. 

-,  *-  0.222  as  before.    Tracing  vertically  from  this  value  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  left  diagram 

to  a  value  of  p  »  0.0046  and  then  tracing  horizontally  to  the  left  margin,  we  find  a  value  of  k 
»  0.32.    In  a  similar  manner  we  find  j  equal  to  0.91 

M.  'f.AJd  -  (16,000)  (2.0)  (0.91)  (18)  =  525,000  in. 4b. 

f  «        M       .  (16,000)(0.32) 
•'•       n(l  -  *)       (15)(1  -  0.32)       ^^  *°- 
or,  from  Table  8, 

/.  -  (0.0314)  (16,000)  -  602  lb. 

Since /c  is  less  than  650^  the  resisting  moment  depends  upon  the  steel,  or  M,  '^  625,000  in.4b. 

10.  A  continuoue  T-deam,  uniformly  loaded,  has  a  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  each  span 
of  356,300  tn.46.    Negative  bending  moment  at  the  eupports  and  the  positive  bending  moment  at 

the  center  of  span  are  figured  by  the  formula^  M  «  jn'    The  tensile  sled  at  the  cent/er  of  epan 

coneists  of  four  5^Hn.  round  bars.    V  '^  10  in,    d  «  15  in.    Design  the  supports. 

At  the  supports  the  flange  of  the  T-beam,  being  in  tension,  is  negligible  and  the  T-beam 
changes  into  a  rectangular  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom.  Two  of  the  tension  ban  on 
each  side  of  the  supports  will  be  bent  up  and  made  to  ]ap  over  the  top  of  the  supports,  while  the 
other  two  bars  on  each  side  will  be  continued  straight  and  lapped  over  supports  at  the  bottom 
of  beam. 

The  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  are  the  same,  and  are  respectively: 

1  8m  noomnMiMUUoiu  of  tbe  Joint  Comintttoe,  Ait.  32. 
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(1.77  in  above  equation  taken  from  Table  5.) 

^  -  ^  «  0.133 
a        lo 


From  Diagram  12,  knowing  j/  =*  p,  we  obtain 

J/ 

For  -J-  «  0.10  . 
a 


Thus, 


k  «  0.361 
•     y  =  0.888 

„     d'       Air  jib  =0.377 

For^  =  015  I  y  =  0.866 


For  ^'  -  0.133 
a 


k  -  0.372 
j  =  0.873 


( It  18  usually  well  within  the  precision  of  the  actual  work,  and  on  the  safe  side,  to  use  the  curves 

J/ 

for  the  value  of  -r  next  larger  than  the  actual  value.    Thus  in  this  problem  the  values  of  h  and 

j  for  -T  >«  0.15  could  be  used  with  sufficient  accuracy.) 

Then 

-         M  356,300  -  _  .,^^ ,, 

^-'IQd'  (1.77)(0.873)(15)   =  ^^'*^  '**•  P*'  '^-  '"• 
and,  using  Table  9, 

/c  -     .^  \  ^.  •/.  =  (0.0394) (15,400)  =  607  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel  are  within  the  allowable  and  no  haunch  or  additional 
steel  are  necessary. 

The  moment  of  resistance  at  the  supports  may  be  found  as  follows: 

/.  =•  ■'— ~g -'  =  OJ0394"  "      '  ^'  ^'  ^' 

Thus  the  moment  of  resistance  depends  on  the  steel  and 

M.  -  hdV»PJ  -  (10)  (15)«  (16,000)  (0.0118)  (0.873)  =  371,000  in. -lb. 

II.  At  the  support  of  a  continuous  T-beam  the  following  values  are  known:  b  «  12  in., 
p  "  p\  A«  «  3.0  «9.  in.,  M  -  750,000  tn.4&.,/e  »  750  and  f,  »  16,000.  Find  the  required  depth 
of  beam. 

Assume  -r  »  0.10 

From  formula  on  Diagram  12, 

f         M  ^      M  75,000  _- 

•^*  "  i;^  '''■  ^"^^  AJ.  *"  (3)  (16,000)  "  ^^'^ 
Assume  j  »  0.87.    Then  d  »  17.95 
Adopting  d  -  18  in.  p  -  (1^^  "  ^'^^^^ 

Diagram  12  for  ^  «  0.10  and  p  «  p'  »  0.0139  shows  j  «  0.886 
Assume  i  -  0.886.     Then  d  «  17.6  in. 
Adopting  d-  17%  in.     p-  ^^2)^7.75)  '^  ^"^^^^ 
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Diagram  12  shows  j  «  0.886 

d' 
Thus  d  >-  17^  in  is  satisfactory  provided  j  id  approximately  0.10. 

12.  In  a  dovbU-reinforced  reetangular  beam  h  »  12  in.,  d  »  18  in.,  ^  »  0.10,  Af  -  750,000, 

fc  ™  650  and  /«  »  16,000.    Det«rmin€  (A«  required  percentages  of  tensile  and  compressite  eteeL. 
Following  the  method  outlined  in  Art.  27a,  we  have,  using  Table  2, 

k  =  0.378,  pi  =  0.0077,  and  IC  =  107.4 
Ml  =  107.4  (12)(18)«  =  418,000  in.4b. 
Mt  =  750,000  -  418,000  =  332,000  in.-lb. 

332,000  _  ^  ^-Q 

P'  ""  16,000  (0.9)(12)(18)«  "  "'""^^ 
p  =  pi  -I-  p,  =  0.0136 


p' =  (0.0059)  (^^3,g°f?g)   -0.0132 


56.  Leffler'a  Comprehensive  Beam  Chart.  ^  Simple  Rectangular  Beams. — ^The  procedure 
to  design  a  beam  simply  reinforced  to  carry  a  certain  bending  moment  M  with  certain  allowable 
stresses  is  as  follows:    Divide  the  allowable  /•  by  the  allowable  fe  thus  obtaining  the  value  of 

7.    Rnd  this  value  on  the  chart  (Diagram  13)  on  the  curve  J-    From  it  move  vertically  to  the 

Je  Je 

j/  =-  0  curve.  This  point  on  the  p'  =  0  curve  lies  where  some  p  curve  intersects  the  p'  «  0 
curve.  .  The  value  of  this  p  curve  gives  the  p  to  use.    The  abscissa  of  this  point  on  the  p' 

>■  0  curve  gives  the  value  of  L«  to  be  used  in  L«  »  OsT"    Equation  (I)  given  on  the  diagram 

can  then  be  solved  for  hd*  which  completes  the  solution  for  moment.  To  h  and  d  such  values 
can  then  be  assigned  as  shear  requirements  may  demand.  If  shear  requirements  are  so  large 
as  to  govern  the  dimensions  of  the  beam,  the  design  for  moment  is  accomplished  by  solving  (I) 
for  L«,  /•  being  used  at  its  allowable  value.  The  p  to  use  is  that  of  the  p  curve  which  intersects 
the  p'  B  0  curve  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  L«. 

Doubly  Reinforced  Rectangular  Beams. — Suppose  the  dimensions  h  and  d  of  a  beam  to 
carry  a  certain  3f ,  with  certain  allowable  stresses,  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  such  limitations  as 
headroom,  clearance,  architectural  effects,  shear  requirements,  etc.^  the  procedure  would  then 
be  as  follows:  Solve  equations  (I)  and  (II)  for  L»  and  Le.  Using  L«  as  an  abscissa  and  L*  as 
an  ordinate,  plot  a  point  on  the  chart.  If  the  point  falls  below  or  on  the  p'  »  0  curve,  the  beam 
can  be  designed  as  a  simple  beam;  the  value  of  p  to  use  being  that  of  the  p  curve  which  intersects 
the  p'  *>  0  curve  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  L«.  If  the  point  falls  well  above  the  p^  »  0  curve, 
the  beam  must  be  a  doubly  reinforced  one.  The  values  of  p  and  p'  to  use  are  thoee  of  the  p 
and  p'  curves  on  which  the  point  falls.  If  the  point  falls  above  the  p'  »  0  curve  and  beyond  ihe 
scope  of  the  chart,  the  beam  is  probably  impossible  as  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  structural  steel. 

If  the  point  falls  but  a  short  distance  above  the  p'  »  0  curve,  it  is  possible  to  design  the 
beam  as  a  simply  reinforced  one.  The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Proceed  horisontally  from  the 
point  until  the  p'  >-  0  curve  is  intersected.  The  value  of  the  p  curve  that  meets  the  p'  -*  0 
curve  at  this  point  of  intersection  gives  the  value  of  p  to  use  for  designing  the  beam  with  ten- 
sile reinforcement  only.  The  actual  ft  will  be  the  same  as  the  allowable  /«,  but  the  actual  /• 
will  be  less  than  the  allowable  /«.  Carefully  made  cost  figures  are  the  only  means  of  determining 
whether  this  simply  reinforced  beam  will  be  cheaper  than  a  doubly  reinforced  one. 

To  find  M  when  p,  p',  6,  d,  the  allowable  /•,  and  the  allowable  /«  are  given,  proceed  a<« 
follows :    Bead  off  the  iJbscissa  L«  of  the  intenection  of  the  p  and  p'  curves,  then  evahiate  equa- 
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lion  (I)  for  M;  tetd  off  the  ordinate  Le  of  the  mtenection  of  the  p  and  j/  cuzreB  and  evaluate 
equation  (II)  for  M,    Use  the  smaUer  value. 

T-beoffM. — ^A  T-beam  can  be  r^^arded  as  a  large  rectangular  beam  minus  two  rectangular 
beamis,  or,  if  we  combine  the  two  small  beams,  as  a  large  rectangular  beam  minus  a  smaller 
rectangular  beam.  Referring  to  the  beam-section  on  the  chart,  ABCD  is  the  large  rectangular 
beam  and  the  empty  rectangular  spaces  under  the  flanges  of  the  T-beam  added  together  form 
the  smaUer  rectangular  beam. 

Let  Mf  the  allowable  /«,  and  the  allowable  /« be  given,  first,  design  a  simple  rectangular 
beam  that  will  cany  the  given  M  with  the  given  allowable  /•  and  /«.  Having  found  hd*,  assign 
to  6  a  value  in  accordance  with  some  rules,  such  as  those  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  then  solve 
for  d.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  tensile  steel  reinforcement  required  and  make  the  width  of  the 
stem  such  that  it  can  be  properly  arranged.  We  now  have  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the 
T-beam.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  investigate  the  shear  in  different  sections  of  the  beam.  As- 
suming that  we  have  found  that  the  shear  is  sufficiently  well  taken  care  of,  we  can  proceed  to 
finish  the  design  for  moment. 

The  expression  for  the  value  for  k  can  be  written  as  a  function  of  v  (assuming  n  =»  15). 
This  means  that  for  every  value  of  "x  there  will  be  found  on  the  same  vertical  line  a  point  on  the 

k  curve  (or  straight  line)  whose  ordinate  gives  the  value  of  k  corresponding  to  the  value  of  /• 

Having  found  the  value  of  k,  locate  the  neutral  axis  of  the  T-beam.  II  kd  ia  less  than, 
equal  to,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  (  (the  thickness  of  the  flange  usually  determined  by  the  floor 
slab  design)  the  neutral  axis  lies  in  the  flange,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flange  or  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  flange,  in  which  case  the  design  of  our  T-beam  for  moment  is  already  complete.  If 
kd  is  much  greater  than  /,  the  neutral  axis  lies  well  down  in  the  web.  To  secure  a  correct  theo- 
retical solution  it  then  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  M  is  carried  by  the  two  imaginary 
beams  under  the  flanges.  At  this  i)oint  a  little  thought  discloses  that  since  these  imaginary 
beams  cause  a  loss  of  resisting  Af,  it  is  necessary  to  deepen  d.  Having  depeened  d  according 
to  our  best  judgment,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  by  the  formula  M  »  LJbd%  how  much  resisting 
M  the  deepened  beam  is  capable  of  sustaining  at  the  allowable  unit  stresses,  the  beam  being 
considered  as  a  simple  rectangular  beam,  of  width  &,  and  depth  d,  equal  to  the  deepened  d. 
The  p  to  use  is  that  of  the  p  curve  which  intersects  the  p'  —  0  curve  at  the  point  whose  abscissa 
is  L«.  Again  the  neutral  axis  is  located  by  the  same  process  as  before,  and  as  before,  if  the 
neutral  axis  is  in  the  flange,  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  flange  or  veiy  close  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flange  the  design  for  moment  is  complete.  If  the  neutral  axis  comes  well  down  in  the  web  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  resisting  moment  is  carried  by  the  imaginary  beams  under  the 

flanges.     From  the  stress  diagram,  ki  =  — ^ — »  the  symbols  for  the  imaginary  beam  being 

distinguished  by  the  subscript  1.  The  L«i  corresponding  to  this  A;i  is  the  abscissa  of  the  ki 
on  the  chart.  Solve  the  equation  Mi  —  L,ihidi*f»  in  which  &i  is  the  combined  width  of  the  two 
imaginary  beams  and  di  their  depth.  This  Mi  is  the  resisting  moment  carried  by  the  two  im- 
aginary beams.  The  pi  to  use  is  that  of  the  p  curve  which  intersects  the  p'  =  0  curve  at  the 
point  whose  abscissa  is  L«i.  If  to  Mi  we  add  the  M  caused  by  the  loading  and  thus  obtain  a 
sum  equal  to  the  resisting  M  of  the  enlarged  beam,  our  solution  for  moment  is  complete.  If 
their  sum  is  considerably  different  from  it,  d  should  be  increased  or  decreased  imtil  they  are 
closely  equal,  the  same  procedure  being  gone  through  as  before.  The  amoimt  of  tensile  steel 
needed  for  the  T-beam  is  equal  to  pbd  —  pihidi.  If  ^i  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  chart,  Mi  can  be  obtained  from  the  equation 

,-.       fcikihidx  I J       kidi\       feikibijidi* .      , .  ,   -        fckidt        .       .  Mi       ^  ^  ^ 

Ml 2—  y^'  "■  T/  ' 2 mwhich/ei  -  -^'    Also  A.1  - -Jj^"  PiMi 

in  which  /« is  the  same  as  in  the  large  beam  ABCD  for  the  /•  of  the  large  beam  is  the  same  as 
the  /•  of  the  smaller  imaginary  beam. 
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Note  that  this  ac^ticm  of  a  T-beun  does  not  negfeet  the  ■trw  in  the  item. 

Doubly  Beinf arced  T-heanu. — ^Af ter  the  reader  has  thcnougUtf  gn^ied  the  foregoing  sohi- 
tiODS  of  tiie  "Doubly  Reinforced  Bectangidar  Beams"  and  the  ''fimply  Reinforced  T-beam" 
he  win  find  it  ea^  to  devise  a  method,  parallel  to  that  given  for  simple  T-beams,  for  designing 
doubly  reinforced  T-beams;  it  being  only  needful  to  remember  that  the  resisting  M  of  the  larger 

beam  is  that  of  a  doubly  reinf oroed  beam  and  that  Jb  is  a  function  of  j  on^,  and  as  such  is  pri- 

marfly  independent  of  the  amount  or  location  el  the  compressive  sted  reinforcement.  It  is 
j  that  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  amount  and  location  of  the  compressive  steel  reinf oroement. 
67.  Beard  and  Schiller's  Comprehensive  Charts.^  Bedangvlar  Beanu  and  Floor  Slabo. — 
The  moment  caused  by  a  uniformly  distributed  load  at  any  point  on  any  beam  which  is  fixed, 
partially  restrained,  or  simply  supported  at  the  ends  may  be  expressed  in  inch-pounds  by  the 

formula,  M  «■  12— 2^  in  which  wis  the  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot,  2  is  the  span  in  feet,  and 

^  is  the  moment  denominator.     ^  is  8  for  the  moment  at  the  center  of  a  simply  supported 
beam. 

The  formula  for  the  resisting  moment  of  a  simple  rectangular  reinforoed-concrete  beam 
is  M  -B  Khd*  in  which  K  ^yiJJ^  for  the  compression  couple  andftpj  for  the  tension  couple. 
When  the  beam  is  supporting  a  uniformly  distributed  load  the  general  formula  may  be  expanded 
into  the  two  forms 


and 


12^  J"  -  HfJijbd* 


In  the  upper  left-hand  quadrant  of  Diagram  14,  which  is  called  the  moment  chart,  the 
logarithmic  abscissas  and  ordinates  represent  the  spans  in  feet  and  moments  in  inch-pounds 

respectively.    Each  sloping  line  on  the  diagram  represents  a  particular  value  of  -  •    With—  a 

constant,  the  formula  takes  the  form  M  *-  Cj*  and,  when  expressed  in  logarithms,  the  form  log 
M  —  log  C  4-  2  log  J.  The  moment  chart  is  a  graphical  representation  of  this  family  of  curves, 
which  are  parallel  straight  lines. 

The  upper  right-hand  quadrant,  or  the  depth  chart,  is  the  logarithmic  plat  of  the  equation 
M  «  Khd*.  In  this  case  also  the  logarithmic  ordinates  represent  the  moments  but  the  loga- 
rithmic abscissas  represent  values  of  K.  Each  sloping  line  represents  a  particular  value  of  bd*. 
h  is  taken  as  12  in.  in  all  cases  and  the  line  is  designated  by  the  corresponding  value  of  d. 

This  plat  then  represents  the  general  equation 

log  ilf  -  log  C  +  log  X 

It  is  a  series  of  parallel  45-deg.  lines. 

The  lower  right4iand  quadrant  or  the  stress  chart  is  a  logarithmic  plat  of  the  two  families 
of  curves: 

X-/.pt;and/C-KM; 

In  the  stress  chart  the  logarithmic  abscissas  and  ordinates  represent  values  of  K  and  p 
respectively,  and  the  sloping  lines  represent  particular  values  of  fe  and  /«. 

At  ~  pbd.  In  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant  or  the  steel  chart,  the  lines  sloping  upward 
to  the  right  represent  constant  values  of  d  and  the  abscissas  and  the  ordinates,  as  numbered 

at  the  right4iand  side  of  the  diagram,  represent  values  of  ii«  and  p  respectively. 

I2a 
When  the  cross  sectional  area  of  a  round  rod  is  aand  the  rod  spacing  is  s,  ^a  »  — ^  -    Earh 
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line  sloping  upward  to  the  left  in  the  steel  chart  is  marked  with  the  diameter  of  the  rod  whose 

area  it  represents.    The  abssissas  represent  the  steel  area  and  the  ordinates,  as  marked  at 

the  left  side  of  the  diagram,  represent  the  round-rod  spacing.    The  spacing  for  square  rods  is 

4 

-  times  the  spacing  of  round  rods  ol  the  same  thickness.    The  k  and  j  curves  are  also  platted 

in  this  steel  chart. 

lUustrcUive  Problem. — Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  design  a  slab  to  carry  a  total  live 
and  dead  load  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  over  a  simple  span  of  20  ft.  with  limiting  stresses  of /c  »  660 
and  /.  «  16,000  lb. 

Before  entering  Diagram  14  the  load  per  square  foot,  400  lb.,  must  be  divided  by  the 
moment  denominator  which  is  8  in  this  case. 


w 

0 


400 

8 


=  50 


In  the  stress  chart,  the  intersection  of  the  values  fe  »  650  and  /«  »  16,000  gives  a  value 
of  K  -  107.    Any  designer  who  uses  a  particular  set  of  stresses  constantly  remembers  the 

corresponding  value  of  X,  and  omits  this  operation. 

to 
Now  in  the  moment  chart  find  the  intersection  of  the  sloping  line  "t  ~  50  with  the  line 

representing  a  span  of  20  ft.,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  75.  The  ordinate  of  this  intersection  corre- 
sponds to  a  moment  of  240,000  in.-lb.  Follow  this  ordinate  into 
the  depth  chart  to  its  intersection  with  K  »  107.  At  this  intersec- 
tion d  »  13.6  in.  It  is  decided  to  use  a  depth  of  14  in.  which  cor- 
responds io  K  »  102  for  this  moment.  Follow  the  line  K  »  102 
into  the  stress  chart.  At  the  i>oint  where  fe  —  650,  /«  »  17,600, 
at  the  point  where /«  «  16,000,  /c  >»  630.  This  second  set  are  there^ 
fore  the  limiting  working  stresses.  At  this  point  p  »  0.0073.  Follow 
this  abscissa  into  the  bteel  chart  to  d  »  14  in.  At  this  intersection 
At  »  1.23  sq.  in.  Follow  this  A,  line  to  the  1-in.  line.  The  required 
spacing  for  1-in.  round  rods  is  7.7  in.    Use  a  spacing  of  7H  in.    If 

4 
it  is  required  to  use  1-in.  square  rods,  the  necessary  spacing  is  -  X 

.   IT 

7.7  =9.8  in.    Use "O^^-in.  spacing. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  resisting  moment  when  every  other 
rod  is  turned  up,  this  process  is  reversed.    In  the  steel  chart  follow 

the  rod  spacing  of  15  in.  to  the  1-in.  line.  ii«  =  0.626  sq.  in.  Follow  this  A,  line  to  d  = 
14  in.,  p  =  0.00372.  FoUow  this  p  line  to  /.  -  16,000,  fe  =  430,  iC  =  54.  Follow  the  X  =  54 
line  tod  =  14  in.  in  the  depth  chart,  M  =  128,000  in.-lb. 

T-heatns, — The  moment  caused  by  a  uniformly  distributed  load  at  any  point  on  any  beam 

may  be  expressed  in  inch-pounds  by  the  formula,  ilf  =  --  2'. 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  steel  reinforcement  in  a  T-beam  is  Rbl^  where  R  »  -^  and 
A  »  ^'    Then  when  the  T-beam  is  supporting  a  uniformly  distributed  load 

M  -  l2-j»»  Rht* 

In  order  to  make  Diagram  15  of  more  general  application  the  moment  is  divided  by  h,  the 
breadth  of  the  beam  in  inches.    The  moment  formula  then  takes  the  form 


Fio.  75. 


M 

b 


I2w  ., 
4^b^ 


w 


I'S 


Rt* 
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B  is  used  to  express  the  width  of  the  beam  in  feet,  -g  then  expresses  the  uniformly  distributed 

load  in  terms  of  live  load  per  square  foot  of  flange. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  quadrant  of  Diagram  15  the  logarithmic  abscissas  and  ordinates 
represent  the  spans  in  feet  and  moments  in  inch-poimds  divided  by  the  breadth  of  beam  in 

inches  respectively.    Each  sloping  line  represents  a  particular  value  of  to.     With  —^  a  con- 
stant, the  formula  takes  the  form-^  =Cj*.    The  moment  chart  is  a  logarithmic  graphical 

representation  of  this  family  of  curves. 

The  upper  right-hand  quadrant  or  the  slab  chart  is  the  logarithmic  plat  of  the  equation 

-r-  =  Rl\    The  abscissas  represent  values  of  R,  and  the  ordinates,  values  of  -j-.    The  sloping 

lines  correspond  to  particular  values  of  L 

The  lower  right-hand  quadrant  or  steel  chart  is  a  logarithmic  plat  of  the  equation  R  »  f*"!^' 

In  this  steel  chart  the  abscissas  and  ordinates  represent  values  of  R  and  -^  or  y  respectively. 

The  sloping  lines  represent  particular  values  of  /«. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant  or  proportional  chart,  the  lines  sloping  upward  to  the 

right  are  the  logarithmic  plat  of  the  family  of  curves  y  -  ^      The  abscissas  and  ordinates  of 

the  proportional  chart  represent  values  of  p  and  y  respectively,  and 
the  sloping  straight  lines  represent  particular  values  of  A. 

The  curved  lines  on  the  proportional  chart  have  been  platted 
from  this  formula  by  solving  for  the  values  of  p  corresponding  to 

particular  values  ol  j  ^  0  and  A,  and  then  drawing  the  B  curv'es 

through  the  intersections  of  these  values  of  p  with  the  correspond- 
ing A  lines  in  the  proportional  chart.  The  curve  A  »  A;  is  the  line 
of  division  between  the  T-beam  and  the  simple  beam. 

IUu9lratwe  Problem, — Design  a  simply  supported  T-beam 
with  the  following  factors  predetermined:  /  =  40ft.,  w  «  4000  lb. 
perlm.ft.,/c  =600,/,  =  15,000,^  »8in.,andb  -64 in. 

Before  entering  Diagram  15,  the  total  load  per  linear  foot  of 
4000  lb.  must  be  divided  by  both  the  moment  denominator,  8,  and 


Fio.  76. 
the  breadth  of  the  beam  in  feet,  5}^ 


jw  4000 

0B      8  X  5H 


03.75.     B 


600 
15,000 


0.04 


Now  perform  the  operations  on  the  T-beam  chart  indicated  in  Fig.  76.    At  the  inter- 
im M 
section  of^n  =  03.75  with  the  line  2-40  ft.,  the  ordinate  is  -r-  *  150,000  at  the  intenection 

of  this  ordinate  with  f  «  8  in.,  /2  «»  2350.  At  the  intersection  of  the  abscissas,  R  -  2350 
with  /,  «  15,000,  y  =  0.157.  Now  follow  the  ordinate  y  -  0.157  to  its  intersection  with  the 
line  B  -  0.04.    At  this  point  A  »  0.170  and  p  -  0.00548. 


'-i 


8 


0.179 


44.7  in. 


A.  -  pM  -  0.00548  X  64  X  44.7  -  15.67  sq.  in. 

The  T-beam  chart  is  worked  in  the  reverse  direction  when  it  is  desired  to  know  what 
resisting  moment  a  given  section  can  exert.  Suppose  that  the  bending  up  of  four  rods  ha» 
reduced  the  steel  ratio  to  0.00358. 
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In  the  proportional  chart  follow  the  abscissa,  p  «  0.00358  to  its  intersection  with  the 
sloping  line  A  -  0.1791.     At  this  point  $  »  0.00285  and  y  »  0.103. 


Ufc  -600, 

=  0.00285, 

/.  «  21,100  lb. 

If/.  =  15,000, 

~  =  0.00285, 

fe  =  428  lb. 

Thia  second  group  are  the  working  stresses.     Now  follow  the  ordinate  y  =  0.103  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  value  fe  -  15,000.     At  this  point  R  -  1540.    Trace  this  abscissa,  R  =  1540, 

M 

to  its  intersection  with  the  line  t  =  8  in.    At  this  point  -^  =  98,000.    Then  M  =  98,000  X  64  « 

6,270,000  in.-lb. 

The  handling  of  problems  on  both  Diagrams  14  and  15  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  two 
pointers.  The  last  value  found  is  held  by  one  pointer  while  the  other  is  used  to  pick  out 
the  value  determined  by  the  next   step  in  the  problem. 
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Table  1. — Areas,  Perimeters,  and  Weights  of  Rods 


Round  rods 

Square  rods 

Sue  (inches) 

Area 

(square  inches) 

Perimeter 
(inches) 

Weight  per 
foot  (pounds) 

Area 
(square  inehes) 

Perimeter 
(inches) 

Weichtper 
foot  (poiuids) 

H 

0.0491 

0.785 

0.17 

0.0625 

1.00 

0.21 

H6 

0.0767 

0.982 

0.26 

0.0977 

1.25 

0.33 

H 

0.1104 

1.178 

0.38 

0.1406 

1.50 

0.48 

lU 

0.1503 

1.374 

0.51 

0.1914 

1.75 

0.65 

H 

0.1963 

1.571 

0.67 

0.2500 

2.00 

0.85 

Ke 

0.2485 

1.767 

.      0.85 

0.3164 

2.25 

1.08 

H 

0.3068 

1.964 

1.04 

0.3906 

2.50 

1.33 

^He 

0.3712 

2.160 

1.26 

0.4727 

2.75 

1.61 

y* 

0.4418 

2.356 

1.50 

0.5625 

3.00 

1.91 

•He 

0.5185 

2.553 

1.76 

0.6602 

3.25 

2.25 

H 

0.6013 

2.749 

2.04 

0.7656 

3.50 

2.60 

'He 

0.6903 

2.945 

2.35 

0.8789 

3.75 

2.99 

1 

0.7854 

3.142 

2.67 

1.0000 

4.00 

3.40 

.    IH 

0.9940 

3.534 

3.38 

1.2656 

4.50 

4.30 

IH 

1.2272 

3.927 

4.17 

1.5625 

5.00 

5.31 

IH 

1.4849 

4.320 

5.05 

1.8906 

5.50 

6.43 

IH 

1.7671 

4.712 

6.01 

2.2500 

6.00 

7.«5 

IH 

2.0739 

5.105 

7.05 

2.6406 

6.50 

0.98 

i?i 

2.4053 

5.498 

8.18 

3.0625 

7.00 

10.41 

m 

2.7612 

5.891 

9.39 

3.5156 

7.50 

11.95 

2 

3.1416 

6.283 

10.68 

4.0000 

8.00 

13.60 

2>i 

3.9761 

7.069 

13.52 

5.0625 

9.00 

17.22 

2H 

4.9087 

7.854 

16.69 

6.2500 

10  00 

21.25 

2?i 

5.9396 

8.639 

20.20 

7.5625 

11.00 

25.72 

3 

7.0686 

9.425 

24.03 

9.0000 

12.00 

30.09 
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Tablb  2. — Ubx  for  Rectakoxtlab  Beams  and  Slabs 


1 


1  +  ^ 

nfr 


T  •'■ 


^      3* 


— V  .     K  -  Pf-J,  or^  (from  FormuU  Mj 

) 


.Kbd*! 


+  1 


Ratio  of  Moduli  n  = 

=  12 

A 

A 

k- 

J 

p 

a: 

1 

1 

i        A 
1 

A 

k 

;■ 

/' 

K 

500 

0.3.')2 

0.889 

0.0060 

73.6 

500 

0.273 

0.000 

0.0043 

62.0 

550 

0.354 

0.882 

0.0081 

85.7 

550 

0.202 

0.003 

0.0050 

72.2 

600 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0004 

OS. 4 

600 

0.310 

0.807 

0.0068 

83.2 

650 

0.304 

0.860 

0.0107 

111.3 

650 

0.328 

0.801 

0.0067 

05.0 

12.000 

16,000 

700 

0.412 

0.863 

0.0120 

124.4 

700 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0075 

106.2 

800 

0.444 

0.852 

0.0148 

151.3 

800 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0004 

131.3 

000 

0.475 

0.842 

0.0177 

178.8 

000 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0113 

156.5 

500 

0.300 

0.900 

0.0054 

67.0 

500 

0.261 

0.017 

0.0038 

60.2 

550 

0.320 

0.803 

0.0063 

78.6 

650 

0.280 

0.907 

0.0045 

60.4 

600 

0.340 

0.888 

0.0073 

00.6 

600 

0.208 

0.001 

0.0052 

70.6 

650 

0.358 

0.881 

0.0083 

102.5 

650 

0.314 

0.805 

0.0060 

01.3 

14.000 

17,000 

700 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0004 

114.8 

700 

0.331 

0.800 

0.0068 

102.0 

800 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0116 

140.4 

• 

800 

0.361 

0.880 

0.0085 

127.1 

900 

0.435 

0.855 

1 

0.0140 

167.5 

000 

0.300 

0.870 

0.0103 

152.2 

500 

0.286 

0.005 

0.0043 

64.7 

500 

0.230 

0.023 

0.0020 

63.1 

550 

0.306 

0.808 

0.0056 

75.4 

550 

0.248 

0.017 

0.0034 

62.4 

600 

0.325 

0.802 

0.0065 

86.7 

600 

0.264 

0.012 

0.0040 

72.2 

650 

0.343 

0.886 

0.0074 

08.4 

650 

0.280 

0.007 

0.0046 

82.4 

15.000 

20,000 

700 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0084 

110.3 

700 

0.205 

0.002 

0.0052 

03.3 

800 

0.301 

0.870 

0.0105 

135.7 

' 

800 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0065 

115.6 

900 

0.418 

0.861 

0.0125 

161.5 

1 
1 

1 

000 

0.361 

0.883 

0.0070 

130.5 

Ra 

tio  of  M 

Moduli  n  = 

=  15 

/. 

A 

k 

J 

P 

K 

1 

A 

A 

k 

• 

3 

P 

K 

500 

0.384 

0.872 

0.0080 

83.7 

500 

0.310 

0.804 

0.0050 

71.3 

550 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0003 

06.4 

650 

0.339 

0.887 

0.0058 

82.3 

600 

0.428 

0.867 

0.0107 

110.0 

600 

0.358 

0.881 

0.0067 

04.4 

12.000 

16,000 

650 

0.448 

0.851 

0.0121 

123.6 

650 

0.378 

0.874 

0.0077 

107.4 

700 

0.467 

0.844 

0.0136 

138.0 

700 

0.307 

0.868 

0.0087 

120.6 

750 

0.484 

0.830 

0.0151 

152.0 

750 

0.414 

0.862 

0.0007 

133.8 

800 

0.501 

0.833 

0.0167 

166.0 

800 

0.420 

0.857 

0.0107 

146.7 

500 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0062 

76.7 

500 

0.306 

0.808 

0.0045 

68.5 

550 

0.372 

0.876 

0.0073 

80.5 

550 

0.326 

0.802 

0.0053 

80.4 

600 

0.391 

0.870 

0.0084 

102.0 

600 

0.346 

0.886 

0.0061 

01.8 

14  000 

t 

17,000 

650 

0.410 

0.863 

0.0005 

114.8 

650 

0.365 

0.878 

0.0070 

103.5 

700 

0.428 

0.857 

0.0107 

128.3 

700 

0.382 

0.873 

0.0070 

116.1 

750 

0.446 

0.851 

0.0120 

142.3 

750 

0.308 

0.866 

0.0088 

120.5 

800 

0.462 

0.846 

0.0132 

156.3 

800 

0.415 

0.862 

0.0007 

141.9 

500 

0.334 

0.880 

0.0056 

74.1 

500 

0.272 

0.000 

0.0034 

61.8 

550 

0.355 

0.882 

0.0065 

86.1 

550 

0.202 

0.003 

0.0040 

72.2 

600 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0075 

08.3 

600 

0.311 

0.807 

0.0047 

83.7 

15.000 

20.000 

650 

0.303 

0.860 

0.0085 

111.3 

650 

0.328 

0.801 

0.0053 

04.4 

700 

0.411 

0.863 

0.0006 

124.2 

700 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0060 

106.2 

750 

0.420 

0.857 

0.0107 

137.0 

750 

0.350 

0.880 

0.0067 

117.0 

800 

0.445 

0.852 

0.0118 

151.2 

800 

1 

0.374 

0.875 

0.0075 

130.0 
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Table  3. — Values  of  k  and  j  for  Rbctanoxtlab  Beams  and  Slabs 


k  - 

V2pn  +  ipn)* 

-  pn     J  »  1 

i-Hfc 

p 

n  - 

12 

n  -  16 

n  -  12 

n  ■ 

k 

-  15 

k 

J 

k 

k                i 

i 

0.0010 

0.145 

0.952 

0.158 

0.947 

1 
0.0090 

0.370 

0.877 

0.402 

0.866 

0.0012 

0.155 

0.948 

0.169 

0.944 

0.0092 

0.373 

0.876 

0.405 

0.865 

' 

0.0014 

0.166 

0.945 

0.181 

0.940 

0.0094 

0.376 

0.875 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0016 

0.177 

0.941 

0.192 

0.936 

0.0096 

0.379 

0.874 

0.411 

0.863 

0.0018 

0.186 

0.938 

0.202 

0.933 

0.0098 

0.381 

0.873 

0.414 

0.862 

0.0020 

0.196 

0.935 

0.217 

0.928 

0.0100 

0.385 

0.872 

0.418 

0.861 

0.0022 

0.204 

0.932 

0.222 

0.926 

0.0102 

0.387 

0.871 

0.420 

0.860 

0.0024 

0.212 

0.929 

0.231 

0.923 

0.0104 

0.391 

0.870 

0.423 

0.859 

0.0026 

0.220 

0.927 

0.240 

0.920 

0.0106 

0.394 

0.869 

0.426 

0.858 

0.0028 

0.227 

0.924 

0.248 

0.917 

0.0108 

0.396 

0.868 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0030 

0.235 

0.922 

0.258 

0.914 

0.0110 

0.398 

0.867 

0.432 

0.856 

0.0032 

0.241 

0.920 

0.263 

0.912 

0.0112 

0.402 

0.866 

0.434 

0.855 

0.0034 

0.248 

0.917 

0.271 

0.910 

0.0114 

0.404 

0.865 

0.437 

0  854 

0.0036 

0.254 

0.915 

0.277 

0.908 

0.0116 

0.407 

0.864 

0.440 

0.853 

0.0038 

0.260 

0.913 

0.284 

0.905 

0.0118 

0.410 

0.863 

0.443 

0.852 

0.0040 

0.266 

0.911 

0.292 

0.903 

0.0120 

0.412 

0.863 

0.446 

0.851 

0.0042 

0.270 

0.910 

0.297 

0.901 

0.0122 

0.415 

0.862 

0.448 

0.851 

0.0044 

0.276 

0.908 

0.303 

0.899 

0.0124 

0.417 

0.861 

0.451 

0.850 

0.0046 

0.281 

0.906 

0.309 

0.897 

0.0126 

0.419 

0.860 

0.454 

0.849 

0.0048 

0.286 

0.90* 

0.315 

0.895 

0.0128 

0.422 

0.859 

0.457 

0.848 

0.0050 

0.291 

0.903 

0.320 

0.893 

0.0130 

0.424 

0.859 

0.459 

0.847 

0.0052 

0.295 

0.901 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0132 

0.427 

0.858 

0.461 

0.846 

0.0054 

0.300 

0.900 

0.329 

0.891 

0.0134 

0.429 

0.857 

0.464 

0.845 

0.0056 

0.304 

0.899 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0136 

0.432 

0.856 

0.466 

0.845 

0.0058 

0.309 

0.897 

0.337 

0.888 

0.0138 

0.434 

0.855 

0.468 

0.844 

0.0060 

0.314 

0.895 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0140 

0.436 

0.855 

0.471 

0.843 

0.0062 

0.317 

0.894 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0142 

0  437 

0  854 

0.473 

0.843 

0.0064 

0.322 

0.893 

0.352 

0.883 

0.0144 

0.440 

0.853 

0.475 

0  842 

0  0066 

0  325 

0.892 

0.356 

0.881 

0.0146 

0.442 

0  853 

0.477 

0.841 

0.0068 

0.330 

0.890 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0148 

0.444 

0.852 

0.479 

0  840 

0.0070 

0.334 

0.889 

0.365 

0.878 

0.0150 

0.446 

0.861 

0.481 

0  840 

0.0072 

0.338 

0.887 

0.369 

0.877 

0.0152 

0.449 

0.850 

0.483 

0.839 

0.0074 

0.342 

0.886 

0.372 

0.876 

0.0154 

0.451 

0.850 

0.485 

0  838 

0  0076 

0.345 

0.885 

0.376 

0.875 

0.0156 

0.453 

0.849 

0.487 

0.838 

0.0078 

0.349 

0.884 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0158 

0.455 

0.848 

0.489 

0.837 

1 

0.0080 

0.353 

0.882 

0.384 

0.872 

0.0160 

0.457 

0  848 

0.493 

,  0  836 

0.0082 

0.356 

0.881 

0-387 

0.871 

0.0170 

0.467 

0  845 

0.502 

.  0  833 

0.0084 

0.360 

0.880 

0  390 

0.870 

0  0180 

0.476 

0.841 

0.513 

■  0.829 

0  0086 

0.363 

0.879 

0  394 

0  869 

0  0190 

0.485 

0  838 

0  522 

0  826 

0.0088 

0.366 

0  878 

0.398 

0.867 

0.0200 

0  493 

0.836 

0.531 

0  823 
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Table  4. — Values  op  M*  for  Different  Values  of  b  and  d 


Values 
of 
btf 

>-12 

b  -  10 

b  -  15 

d  -  0.6b 

d  -  b 

d  -  1.5b 

d  -  1.7b 

d  ->  2b 

i"" 

d 

bd 

d 

bd 

b 

d 

bd 

b 

bd 

b 

d 

bd 

b 

d 

bd 

b 

d 

bd 

108 

3 

36 

3.3 

32.8 

2.7 

40.5 
54.0 

7.6 

3.8 

28.8 

4.8 

23.0 

3.6 

5.4 

19.8 

3.4 

5.7 

19.4 

3.0 

6.0 

18.0 

192 

4 

48 

4.4 

43.7 

3.6 

9.2 

4.6 

41.4 

5.8 

33.6 

4.4 

6.6 

29.0 

4.1 

6.9 

28.3 

3.6 

7.3 

26.3 

300 

5 

60 

5.5 

54.8 

4.5 

67.6 

10.6 

5.3 

66.2 

6.7 

44.9 

6.1 

7.7 

39.2 

4.7 

8.0 

37.6 

4.2 

8.4 

36.2 

432 

6 

72 

6.6 

65.7 

5.4 

81.0 

12.0 

6.0 

72.0 

7.6 

67.8 

5.8 

8.7 

60.1 

6.4 

9.1 

49.2 

4.8 

9.5 

45.6 

588 

7 

84    7.7 

76.5 

6.3 

94.5 

13.4 

6.7 

89.8 

8.4 

70.6 

6.4 

9.6 

61.6 

5.9 

10.0 

59.0 

5.3 

10.6 

56.2 

768 

8 

96    8.8 

87.5 

7.2 

108.0 

14.6 

7.3 

106.5 

9.2 

84.6 

7.0 

10.6 

73.5 

6.4 

10.9 

69.8 

5.8 

11.5 

66.8 

072 

9;  108 

9.9 

98.5 

8.1 

121.3 

15.8 

7.9 

124.9 

9.9 

98.0 

7.6 

11.4 

86.7 

6.9 

11.8 

81.4 

6.3 

12.5 

78.8 

1.200 

10 

120 

10.9 

109.4 

8.9 

133.5 

17.0 

8.5 

144.6 

10.7 

114.6 

8.1 

12.1 

08.0 

7.6 

12.7 

96.2 

6.7 

13.4 

89.8 

1.452 

11 

132  12.1 

120.2 

9.8 

147.0 

18.0 

9.0 

162.0 

11.4 

129.7 

8.7 

13.1 

114.0 

8.0 

13.6 

109.0 

7.2 

14.3 

103.0 

1.728 

12 

144 

13.1 

131.2 

10.7 

160.5 

19.0 

9.5 

180.5 

12.0 

144.0 

9.2 

13.8 

127.0 

8.4 

14.3 

120.0 

7.6 

15.2 

115.6 

2.028 

13  156 

14.3 

142.3 

11.6 

174.0 

20.0 

10.0 

200.0 

12.7 

161.3 

9.7 

14.6 

141.6 

9.0 

15.2 

136.8 

8.0 

15.9 

127.0 

2.352 

14;i68 

15.4 

153.6 

12.6 

189.0 

21.0 

10.5 

220.2 

13.3 

176.9 

10.2 

15.3 

156.0 

9.4 

15.9 

149.3 

8.4 

16.8 

141.0 

2.700 

15 

180 

16.4 

164.0 

13.5 

202.5 

22.0 

11.0 

242.0 

13.9 

193.2 

10.7 

16.1 

172.0 

9.8 

16.7 

163.5 

8.8 

17.6 

155.0 

3.072 

16 

192 

17.6 

175.0 

14.3 

214.5 

23.0 

11.5 

264.2 

14.6 

213.2 

11.2 

16.8 

188.2 

10.2 

17.4 

177.5 

9.2 

18.3 

168.0 

3.468 

17 

204:i8.6 

186.0 

15.2 

228.0 

24.0 

12.0 

288.0 

16.2 

231.0 

11.6 

17.4 

202.0 

10.6 

18.1 

192.0 

9.6 

19.1 

184.0 

3.888 

18 

216 

19.7 

197.0 

16.1 

241.6 

25.0 

12.5 

312.2 

15.7 

246.5 

12.1 

18.1 

210.0 

11.0 

18.8 

207.0 

9.9 

19.8 

196.0 

4.332 

19 

228 

20.8 

208.0 

17.0 

255.0 

26.8 

12.9 

332.7 

16.3 

266.7 

12.5 

18.8 

235.0 

11.5 

19.5 

224.0 

10.3 

20.6 

212.0 

4.800 

20  240 

21.9 

218.8 

17.9 

268.5 

26.8 

13.4 

359.5 

16.9 

285.6 

12.9 

19.3 

240.0 

11.9 

20.2 

240.6 

10.7 

21.3 

228.0 

5.202 

21  252  23.0 

229.8 

18.8 

282.0 

27.8 

13.9 

387.0 

17.6 

306.2 

13.3 

19.9 

266.0 

12.2 

20.8 

254.0 

11.0 

22.0 

242.0 

5,808 

22  264  24.1 

240.6 

19.7 

295.6 

28.6 

14.3 

409.0 

18.0 

324.0 

13.8 

20.7 

286.0 

12.7 

21.5 

273.0 

11.4 

22.7 

258.6 

6.348 

23  276 

25.2 

252.0 

20.6 

309.0 

29.4 

14.7 

432.0 

18.6 

345.9 

14.2 

21.3 

302.0 

13.0 

22.1 

288.0 

11.7 

23.4 

274.0 

6.912 

24  288 

26.3 

263.0 

21.5 

323.0 

30.2 

15.1 

456.0 

19.1 

364.8 

14.6 

21.9 

320.0 

13.4 

22.8 

306.0 

12.1 

24.1 

292.0 

7.500 

25 

300 

27.4 

274.0 

22.4 

336.0 

31.0 

16.5 

480.0 

19.6 

384.1 

15.0 

22.5 

338.0 

13.8 

23.4 

323.0 

12.4 

24.7 

306.0 

8.112 

26 

312 

28.5 

285.0 

23.2 

348.0 

32.0 

16.0 

522.0 

20.2 

408.0 

15.4 

23.1 

356.0 

14.1 

24.0 

339.0 

12.7 

25.4 

323.0 

8,748 

27 

324 

29.6 

295.8 

24.1 

361.6 

32.8 

16.4 

637.5 

20.6 

424.4 

15.8 

23.7 

375.0 

14.5 

24.6 

356.0 

13.0 

26.0 

338.0 

0.408 

28 

336 

30.7 

307.0 

26.0 

375.0 

33.6 

16.8 

565.0 

21.2 

449.4 

16.1 

24.1 

388.0 

14.8 

25.2 

373.0 

13.3 

26.6 

354.0 

10.002 

29 

348 

31.9 

318.2 

25.9 

388.0 

34.4 

17.2 

502.0 

21.7 

470.9 

16.5 

24.8 

410.0 

15.2 

25.8 

392.0 

13.7 

27.3 

374.0 

10.800 

30 

360 

32.9 

328.3 

26.8 

402.0 

35.2 

17.6 

620.0 

22.1 

488.4 

16.9 

25.4 

430.0 

15.6 

26.4 

410.0 

14.0 

27.9 

390.0 

11.532 

31 

372 

33.9 

339.4 

27.7 

416.0 

35.8 

17.9 

642.0 

22.6 

610.8 

17.3 

26.0 

450.0 

15.9 

27.0 

429.0 

14.3 

28.5 

408.0 

12.288 

32 

384 

35.0 

350.0 

28.6 

429.0 

36.6 

18.3 

670.0 

23.1 

533.6 

17.6 

26.4 

465.0 

16.2 

27.6 

447.0 

14.6 

29.2 

424.0 

13.068 

33 

396 

36.2 

361.8 

29.5 

442.5 

37.4 

18.7 

700.0 

23.6 

557.0 

18.0 

27.0 

186.0 

16.5 

28.1 

464.0 

14.9 

29.7 

443.0 

13.872 

34 

408 

37.2 

372.1 

30.4 

456.0 

38.2 

19.1 

730.0 

24.1 

680.8 

18.3 

27.6 

503.0 

16.9 

28.7 

485.0 

15.2 

30.4 

462.0 

14.700 

35 

420 

38.3 

383.3 

31.3 

469.0 

38.8 

19.4 

763.0 

24.6 

600.3 

18.7 

28.0 

524.0 

17.2 

29.3 

504.0 

15.6 

30.9 

478.0 

15.552 

36 

432  39.4 

394.0 

32.1 

482.0 

39.6 

19.8 

784.0 

25.0 

625.0 

19.1 

28.6 

646.0 

17.6 

29.8 

625.0 

16.8 

31.5 

498.0 

16,428 

37 

444  40.6 

406.0 

33.0 

495.0 

40.4 

20.2 

816.0 

25.4 

645.2 

19.4 

29.1 

565.0 

17.9 

30.4 

544.0 

16.1 

32.1 

617.0 

17.328 

38 

456 

41.6 

416.0 

33.9 

508.0 

41.2 

20.6 

847.0 

25.9 

670.8 

19.8 

29.7 

588.0 

18.2 

30.9 

562.0 

16.4 

32.7 

537.0 

18.252 

39 

468 

42.7 

427.1 

34.8 

522.0 

41.820.91875.0 

26.4 

697.0 

20.1 

30.1 

605.0 

18.5 

31.4 

581.0 

16.6 

33.2 

652.0 

10.200 

40 

480 

43.8 

438.0 

35.7 

536.0 

42.4 

21.2,900.0 

20.8 

718.2 

20.4 

30.6  624.0 

18.8 

32.0 

602.0 

16.9 

33.8 

572.0 

Table  5. — Number  of  Rods  and  Sectional  Area  in  Square  Inches  for  Beam  and  Column 

Reinforcement 


I 

3iieof  rod 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

^i 

in. 

round. . . 
square.  . 

0.39 
0.50 

0.58 
0.75 

0.78 
1.00 

0.98 
1.26 

1.18 
1.50 

1.37 
1.76 

1.57 
2.00 

1.77 
2.25 

1.96 
2.50 

2.16 
2.75 

2.36 
3.00 

2.55 
3.25 

2.75 
3.60 

2.94 
3.75 

3.10 
4.04 

9i< 

in. 

f  round. .  . 
\  square. . 

0.49 
0.63 

0.74 
0.94 

0.99 
1.27 

1.24 
1.58 

1.49 
1.90 

1.74 
2.21 

1.99 
2.53 

2.24 
2.86 

2.48 
3.16 

2.73 
3.48 

2.98 
3.80 

3.23 
4.11 

3.48 
4.43 

3.73 
4.75 

3.98 
5.06 

H 

in. 

round.. . 
square. . 

0.61 
0.78 

0.91 
1.07 

1.23 
1.56 

1.53 
1.95 

1.84 
2.34 

2.15 
2.73 

2.46 
3.12 

2.76 
3.52 

3.07 
3.91 

3.37 
4.30 

3.68 
4.69 

3.99 
5.08 

4.30 
5.47 

4.60 
6.86 

4.91 
6.25 

*he 

in. 

( round. .  . 
\  square. . 

0.74 
0.94 

1.11 
1.41 

1.48 
1.89 

1.86 
2.36 

2.23 
2.84 

2.60 
3.31 

2.97 
3.78 

3.34 
4.26 

3.71 
4.73 

4.08 
5.20 

4.46 
5.67 

4.83 
6.15 

5.20 
6.62 

5.57 
7.09 

5.94 
7.56 

*« 

in. 

f  round. . . 
'i  square. . 

0.88 
1.12 

1.32 
1.68 

1.77 
2.25 

2.21 
2.81 

2.65 
3.38 

3.09 
3.94 

3.53 
4.60 

3.98 
5.06 

4.42 
5.62 

4.86 
6.19 

5.30 
6.75 

5.74 
7.31 

6.19 
7.88 

6.63 
8.44 

7.07 
9.00 

»Mt 

io. 

f  round. . . 
1  square. . 

1.03 
1.32 

1.55 
1.98 

2.07 
2.64 

2.69 
3.30 

3.11 
3.96 

3.63 
4.62 

4.15 
5.28 

4.67 
5.94 

5.18 
6.60 

5.70 
7.26 

6.22 
7.92 

6.74 
8.58 

7.26 
9.24 

7.78 
9.90 

8.30 
10.56 

Ti 

in. 

f  round.. . 
1  square. . 

1.20 
1.53 

1.80 
2.29 

2.41 
3.06 

3.01 
3.83 

3.61 
4.59 

4.21 
5.36 

4.81 
6.12 

5.41 
6.89 

6.01 
7.66 

6.61 
8.42 

7.22 
9.19 

7.82 
9.96 

8.42 
10.72 

9.02 
11.48 

9.62 
12.25 

»^« 

in. 

/  round.. . 
V  square. . 

1.38 
1.75 

2.07 
2.63 

2.76 
3.52 

3.45 
4.39 

4.14 
5.27 

4  83 
6.15 

5.62 
7.03 

6.21 
7.91 

6.90 
8.79 

7.69 
9.67 

3.28 
10.55 

8.97 
11.43 

9.66 
12.30 

10.35 
13.18 

11.04 
14.06 

1 

in. 

' round. . . 
V square. . 

1.57 
2.00 

2.35 
3.00 

3.14 
4.00 

3.93 
5.00 

4.71 
6.00 

5.50 
7.00 

6.28 
8.00 

7.07 
9.00 

7.86 
10.00 

8.61 
11.00 

9.43 
12.00 

10.21 
13.00 

11.00 
14.00 

11.78 
15.00 

12.57 
16.00 

IH 

io. 

round.. . 
square. . 

1.98 
2.53 

2.98 
3.79 

3.98 
6.06 

4.97 
6.33 

5.96 
7.59 

6.96 
8.86 

7.95 
10.12 

8.95 
11.39 

9.94 
12.66 

10.94 
13.92 

11.93 
15.19 

12.92 
16.45 

13.92 
16.72 

14.91 
18.98 

16.90 
20.25 

IM 

in. 

round. . . 
.  square . . 

2.45 
3.12 

8.68 
4.68 

4.91 
6.25 

6.14 
7.81 

7.36 
9.37 

8.59 
10.94 

9.82 
12.60 

11.04 
14.06 

12.27 
15.62 

13.50 
17.19 

14.73 
18.75 

15.95 
20.31 

17.18 
21.87 

18.41 
23.44 

19.64 
25.00 
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Table  6. — Spacing 

OF  Round  Rods  in  Slabs 

OUm- 
eter 
(inobet) 

Bectional  area  of  steel  ] 

per  foot  of  slab  when  spaced  aa  follows: 

2  in. 

.2^  in. 

3  in. 

3^in. 

4  in. 

4^in. 

5  in. 

5H  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 

Sin. 

9  in. 

10  in.  '  12  in 

1 

y* 

Ho 
H 

He 

H 
'He 

H 
'He 

H 

'He 
1 

IH 
IH 
IH 
1^ 

0.29 
0.46 
0.66 
0.90 
1.1^ 
1.49 
1.84 
2.23J 
2.65 
3.11 
3.61 
4.14 
4.71 

•  •      •      • 

•  «      ■      • 

0.23 
0.36 
0.53 
0.72 
0.94 

0.20 
0.31 
0.44 
0.60 
0.78 
0.99 

0.17 
0.26 
0.38 
0.51 
0.67 

0.15 
0.23 
0.33 
0.45 
0.59 

0.13 
0.20 
0.29 
0.40 
0.52 
0.66 
0.82 
0.99 

0.12 
0.18 
0.26 
0.36 
0.47 
0.60 
0.74 
0.89 

0.17 
0.24 
0.33 
0.43 
0.54 
0.67 
0.81 
0.96 

0.15 
0.22 
0.30 
0.39 
0.50 
0.61 
0.74 
0.88 

0.13 
0.19 
0.26 
0.34 
0.43 
0.63 
0.64 
0.76 

0.17 
0.23 
0.29 
0.37 
0.46 
0.56 
0.66 
0.78 
0.90 

0.15 

0.20 
0.26 
0.33 
0.41 
0.49 
0.59 
0.69 
0.80 
0.92 

0.13 
0.18 
0.24 

0.15 
0.20 

i.isj 

1.47 

1.78 

0.85 

0.75 
0.92 

0.30   0.25 
0.37   0.31 

1.23 
1.48 
1.77 

1.05J 
1.27 

l.lll 

0.45 
0.53 
0.62 
0.72 
0.83 
0.94 

0.37 
0.44 
0.52 
0.60 
0.69 
0.7s 

2.I2I 
2.48 
2.88 
3.31 
3.77 

1.51 

1.32 

1.18 
1.38 
1.60 
1.84 

i.og| 

1.24 
1.44 
1.66 

1.88 

2.07J 
2.40 
2.76 
3.14 
3.98 

1.78 

1.56 
1.80 

1.13 
1.31 
1.51 
1.71 

1.04| 

0.89 

2.0(]| 

1.20 
1.38 
1.57 

1.03 
1.18 
1.35 
1.70 

2.37 
2.69 
3.41 

2.07 
2.36 
2.98 

1.03 
1.18 
1.49 

2.og| 

2.65 
3.27 
3.96 

i.osi 

1.33 
1.64 

4.77 

2.39 
2.95 
3.56 

2.17 

1.99 

1.1^ 
1,47 
1.78 

0  99 

4.91 

4.21 

3.68 

2.68 
3.24 
3.86 

2.45 
2.97 
3.53 

2A(\ 

1.84 

'   1.23 

•      •      •      • 

5.09 

. .    . 

4.45 
5.30 

2.55 
3.03 

2.23 

1.98 

'   1.4S 

4.71 

1 

4.24 

2.65 

2.36 

1  2.12 

1.77 

1 

1 

Table  7. — Spacing  op  Square  Rods  in  Slabs 


Di- 
men- 
sion 
(inches) 


Sectional  area  of  steel  per  foot  of  slab  when  spared  as  follows: 


2  in. 


2H  in. 


3  in. 


3H  in. 


4  in. 


4^-2  in. 


5  in. 


5H  in. 


6  in. 


7  in. 


8  in. 


I  I 

9  in.   .  10  in.     12  in. 


BEAMS  AND  SLABS 

DiAORAu  9. 
UsB  roR  T-BEAiiB. 

anil  i  lor  vnrioiu  percentosH  of  stoel.    Bued  oi 


1  I 

5  f 


voiues  of   I  values   of  J 

DlAOBAM  10. 

Ubb  fob  T-bbamb. 

Values  ol  t  and  J  Foe  varioiu  perceDtsges  of  ateel.    Basad  on  n  -  15. 


oiueB  of  5 
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DiAOK&M  3, — Use  for  Wedqk-ssaped  Beams. 

I  n  ttuignine,  DM  Du(nE(i  1  or  9  uid  than  multiply  the  values  of  K  sod  p  obtaiaed  by  eetlh  sod    ■^^'  ri 
dlscrun  ^ven  bolow.) 

met  and  than  multiply  Iheao  valuta  by  --■—  and 
icta  may  bs  obtained  diimtly  from  diagram  livan  b 


li\'ely.     (Thta«  produflta  may  be  obtuned  directly  tiorr, 
reapaetinly  before  uaini  Diagram  1  or  2.     (These  ptod 
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DiAUBAH  13. 

Lkivlbb's  Comprehensivb  Beau  Chart. 
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SECTION  8 


COLUMNS 


1.  Column  Types. — Concrete  columns  are  of  four  principal  types: 

1.  Plain  concrete  columns  or  piers. 

2.  Columns  reinforced  with  longitudinal  rods  only. 

3.  Columns  reinforced  with  both  hoops  and  longitudinal  rods. 

4.  Columns  reinforced  with  structuralnsteel  shapes. 

8.  Plain  Concrete  Columns  or  Piers. — The  Joint  Committee  does  not  consider  any  com- 
pression member  a  column  unless  it  is  reinforced  and  has  a  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  least 
width  greater  than  four  (see  Art.  7  and  Appendix  B).  Compression  mem- 
bers in  which  the  unsupported  .length  to  least  width  is  four  or  less  are  referred 
to  as  piers.  Piers  may  or  may  not  be  reinforced  depending  upon  the  stresses 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Bending  stresses  in  columns  due  to  eccentric  loads  must  be  provided  for 
by  increasing  the  section  until  the  maximum  stress  does  not  exceed  the  allow- 
able. A  formula  for  homogeneous  columns  or  piers  follows.  Formulas  applic- 
able to  reinforced-concrete  colunms  or  reinforced  piers  are  given  under  **  Bend- 
ing and  Direct  Stress/'  Sect.  9. 

The  ordinary  formula  for  the  compressive  fiber  stress  due  to  eccentric 
loading  upon  solid  rectangular  columns  or  piers  of  homogeneous  materials 
(Fig.  1)  is  as  follows: 

N  =  total  load. 
A  »  area  of  column, 
xo  =  eccentricity. 
t  «  breadth  of  column. 


Fio.  1 


Then 


fc  =  total  unit  pressure  on  outer  fiber  nearest  to  line  of  vertical  pressure. 

QXf,' 


/-j('+^) 


and  the  additional  intensity  of  compressive  stress  due  to  eccentric  loading  is  seen  to  be  equal 
N     6xo 


to^ 


t 


3.  Columns  with  Longitudinal  Reinforcement.^ — Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a  mate- 
rial is  the  ratio  of  stress  to  deformation,  it  follows  that  for  equal  deformations  the  stresses  in  the 
steel  and  concrete  of  a  concrete  column  will  be  as  their  moduli  of  elasticity.     Thus 


f  orf,  ^  Jen 


fe   "  Ec 

Let  A  —  total  net  area. 
Ae  ^  area  of  concrete. 
At  —  area  of  longitudinal  steel. 

Aa 

p  =■  steel  ratio  =  -r*- 

/•  —  tensile  unit  stress  in  steel. 
ft  »  compressive  unit  streoa  in  concrete, 
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Then 
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E. 

e: 

P  «  total  strength  of  a  reinforced  column  for  the  stress  /c. 

.     F  »  /cA.  -f  f.A.  =  MA  -  pA)  +  fcnpA 
or 

P  =  /.A  [1  +  (n  -  Dp] 

Tests^  on  columns  with  vertical  steel  bar  reinforcement  indicate  that  the  steel  may  be 
counted  upon  in  design  to  take  its  portion  of  the  loading  as  computed  from  the  above  equation. 

The  economy  of  steel  reinforcement  is  dependent  upon  the  working  stresses  permissible 
in  the  concrete  and  the  value  of  n,  since  the  stress  in  the  steel  =  /en.  The  stresses  in  the  steel 
will  be  relatively  low  except  in  the  imusual  combination  of  high  working  stresses  in  the  com> 
Crete  with  a  large  value  of  n. 

4.  Columns  with  Hooped  and  Longitudinal  Reinforcement. — Whenever  a  material  i^ 
subjected  to  compression  along  one  axis,  then,  as  a  consequence,  there  will  be  an  expansion  of 
the  material  along  axes  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  one  first  considered.  Thus,  if  the  mate- 
rial  of  a  column  is  held  laterally,  then  lateral  compressive  stresses  are  developed  which  tend  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  longitudinal  compressive  stresses  and  thus  to  increase  the  resistance 
against  failure.  This  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  spiral  or  banded  reinforcement. 
The  addition  of  bands  or  spirals  to  columns  having  longitudinal  reinforcement  does  not  have 
much  effect  upon  the  deformation  of  such  columns  up  to  the  point  of  failure  w^ithout  hooping. 
In  fact  the  elastic  limit  and  rigidity  of  the  column  appears  to  be  decreased  if  anything.  The 
effect  of  such  hooping,  however,  raises  slightly  the  ultimate  strength  and  increases  the  capacity 
of  the  column  to  deform  at  loads  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  so  that  a  somewhat  higher  working 
stress  may  be  employed  on  the  concrete  than  for  plain  concrete  columns.  Tests  show  that  about 
1  %  of  a  closely  spaced  spiral  of  high-carbon  steel  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  rods 
from  bulging  outward  and  will  provide  a  satisfactory  amount  of  toughness  with  a  corresponding 
raising  of  the  ultimate  strength  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

The  following  notation  will  be  used  for  hooped  reinforcement. 

Let  di  =  diameter  of  enclosed  concrete  to  center  line  of  hooping. 
Ak  =°  sectional  area  of  one  strand  of  hooping  for  given  pitch. 
s  s  pitch  allowed. 

Ik  »  length  of  hooping  in  1  ft.  in  height  of  column. 
p  «  percentage  of  hooping. 


Then 


(P)(=f)(« 


For  p  «  1% 


Also 


^      (a)  -  AkTdi 


Ak  «  (0.0025)  («)(d,)      or        «  "** 


0.0025di 


Adk  «^^**  (12) (0.01) 

,        37.7rf, 
1*  ** 

8 

Results  for  banded  and  spiral  reinforcement  will  not  differ  appreciably  and  the  above 
formulas  may  be  used  for  both  bands  and  spirals. 

6.  Colnmns  Reinforced  with  Structttral-steel  Shapes. — If  a  structural-steel  column  »% 
designed  to  take  all  the  load  and  then  is  simply  fireproofed  with  a  covering  of  concrete,  it 

1  For  tMU  on  columns,  aee  "Concrete,  PUin  Mid  Reinforoed/*  by  Tatlob  And  TvoMrnoK.  8d  Editkm.  191  A. 
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cannot  properly  be  called  a  reinforced^concrete  column.  To  be  classed  under  this  heading  the 
steel  must  be  designed  so  that  it  takes  a  load  in  combination  with  the  concrete;  that  is,  the 
steel  must  be  figured  in  the  same  way  as  vertical  rods  and  the  stresses  determined  by  the  formu- 
las previously  given. 

Structuralnsteel  reinforcement  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  center  of  the  colunm 
or  more  often  angles  are  employed  connected  by  riveted  latticing.  Tests  of  columns  of  this 
character  generally  show  lower  ultimate  strength  than  similar  columns  reinforced  with  the  same 
quantity  of  steel  in  the  form  of  vertical  rods.  This  is  most  likely  due  to  the  difficulty  of  prop- 
erly placing  the  concrete  around  the  steel,  and,  furthermore,  to  the  fact  that  the  adhesion  of 
concrete  to  steel  where  the  latter  presents  broad  flat  surfaces  is  not  good. 

To  be  able  to  count  upon  the  concrete  in  columns  reinforced  with  structural  forms,  the 
steel  should  be  well  enclosed  either  by  the  form  itself  or  by  means  of  bands  or  hooping.  How- 
ever, when  the  amount  of  steel  becomes  very  large,  the  relative  value  of  the  concrete  becomes 
more  uncertain,  and  it  would  be  good  design  to  neglect  its  element  of  strength. 

6.  Working  Stresses. — Working  stresses  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  are  given 
in  Art.  7. 

7.  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee. — The  form  given  below  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Dec,  1916,  p.  1688. 

By  columns  are  meant  compression  members  of  which  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  'least  width 
exceeds  about  four,  and  which  are  provided  with  reinforcement  of  one  of  the  forms  hereafter  described. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  of  column  to  its  least  width  be  limited  to  15. 

The  effective  area  of  hooped  columns  or  columns  reinforced  with  structural  shapes  shall  be  taken  as  the  area 
within  the  circle  enclosing  the  spiral  or  the  polygon  enclosing  the  structural  shapes. 

Columns  may  be  reinforced  by  longitudinal  bars;  by  bands,  hoops,  or  spirals,  together  with  longitudinal  bars; 
or  by  structural  forms  which  are  sufficiently  rigid  to  have  value  in  themselves  as  columns.  The  general  effect  of 
closely  spaced  hooping  is  to  greatly  increase  the  toughness  of  the  column  and  to  add  to  its  ultimate  strength, 
but  hooping  has  little  effect  on  its  behavior  within  the  limit  of  elasticity.  It  thus  renders  the  concrete  a  safer  and 
more  reliable  material,  and  should  permit  the  use  of  a  somewhat  higher  working  stress.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
toughening  are  adequately  provided  by  a  moderate  amount  of  hooping,  a  larger  amount  serving  mainly  to  increase 
the  ultimate  strength  and  the  deformation  possible  before  ultimate  failure. 

Composite  columns  of  structural  steel  and  concrete,  in  which  the  steel  forms  a  column  by  itself,  should  be 
designed  with  caution.  To  classify  this  type  as  a  concrete  column  reinforced  with  structural  steel  is  hardly  per- 
missible, as  the  steel  generally  will  take  the  greater  part  of  the  load.  When  this  type  of  column  is  used,  the  con- 
crete should  not  be  relied  upon  to  tie  the  steel  units  together  nor  to  transmit  stresses  from  one  unit  to  another.  The 
units  should  be  adequately  tied  together  by  tie-plates  or  lattice  bars,  which,  together  with  other  details,  such  as 
splices,  etc.,  should  be  designed  in  conformity  with  standard  practice  for  structural  steel.  The  concrete  may  exert 
a  beneficial  effect  in  restraining  the  steel  from  lateral  deflection  and  also  in  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
column.  The  proportion  of  load  to  be  carried  by  the  concrete  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  column  and  the 
method  of  coostruction.  Generally  for  high  percentages  of  steel,  the  concrete  will  develop  relatively  low  unit 
stresses,  and  caution  should  be  used  in  placing  dependence  on  the  concrete. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  relative  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  for  the  several 
types  of  columns: 

(a)  For  concentric  compression  on  a  plain-concrete  pier,  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  diameters, 
22.5%  of  the  compressive  strength  may  be  allowed. 

(6)  Columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  1  %  and  not  more  than  4%,  and 
with  lateral  ties  of  not  less  than  H  in.  in  diameter,  12  in.  apart,  nor  more  than  16  diameters  of  the  longitudinal 
bar:  the  unit  stress  recommended  for  (a). 

(c)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1  %  and  not  more  than  4  %  of  longitudinal  bars  and  with  circular 
hoops  or  spirals  not  leas  than  1  %  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and  as  hereinafter  specified:  a  unit  stress  55% 
higher  than  ^ven  for  (a),  provided  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  of  column  to  diameter  of  the  hooped  core  is  not 
more  than  10. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  based  on  the  following  conditions: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  sise  of  columns  to  which  the  working  stresses  may  be  applied  be  12  in., 
out  to  out. 

The  hoops  or  bands  are  not  to  be  counted  on  directly  as  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  column. 

Longitudinal  reinforcement  bars  should  be  maintained  straight,  and  shall  have  sufficient  lateral  support 
to  be  securely  held  in  place  until  the  concrete  has  set. 

Where  hoopiag  is  used,  the  total  amount  of  such  reinforcement  shall  not  be  lees  than  1  %  of  the  volume  of  the 
colaiBa,  enclosed.    The  clear  spacing  of  such  hooping  shall  be  not  greater  than  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  the  en- 
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closed  oolumn,  and  preferably  not  sreater  than  one-tenth,  and  in  no  oho  more  than  2H  in.  Hoopint  ia  to  b« 
droular  and  the  ends  of  tMmds  must  be  united  In  such  a  way  aa  to  develop  thmr  full  strength.  Adequate 
must  be  provided  to  hold  bands  or  hoops  in  place  so  as  to  form  a  column,  the  core  of  which  shall  be  stiaicht 
weil-centered.  The  strength  of  hooped  columns  depends  very  much  upon  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  hooped 
core,  and  the  strength  due  to  hooping  decreases  rapidly  as  this  ratio  increases  beyond  five.  The  working  stresaes 
recommended  are  for  hooped  columns  with  a  length  of  not  more  than  10  diameters  of  the  hooped  ewe.  The  Com* 
mittee  hss  no  recommendations  to  make  for  a  formula  for  working  stresses  for  columns  longer  than  10  diameters. 
Bending  stresses  due  to  eccentric  loads,  such  as  unequal  spans  of  beams,  and  to  lateral  forces,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  increasing  the  section  until  the  maximum  stress  does  not  exceed  the  values  above  specified.  Where 
tension  is  possible  in  the  longitudinal  bars  of  the  column,  adequate  connection  between  the  ends  of  the  bars  muat 
be  provided  to  take  this  tension. 

8.  Tables  and  Diagrams. — Table  1  gives  tbe  allowable  load  P  for  different  sizes  and  shapes 
of  columns  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  and  reinforced  with  both  longitudinal  bars  and  spiral 
reinforcement.  The  area  of  longitudinal  steel  is  given  for  each  size  of  column  and  percentage 
of  reinforcement.  It  is  assumed  that  the  longitudinal  bars  in  the  round  and  octagonal  columns 
are  arranged  to  form  a  circle  in  the  cross-section  of  the  column  with  the  hooping  immediately 
outside  this  circle. 

Table  2  gives  the  sectional  area  of  hooping  and  length  of  hooping  per  foot  of  column  for 
a  maximum  pitch  of  one-sixth  (H)  the  diameter  of  the  enclosed  concrete  but  not  to  exceed  23^ 
in.  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Joitit  Committee  (see  Art.  7).  For  some  diam- 
eters, values  are  given  for  a  pitch  of  about  one-tenth  (Ho)  the  diameter  of  enclosed  concrete. 
This  table  can  be  used  for  spiral  reinforcement  without  material  error. 

Table  3  gives  the  volume  of  column  in  cubic  feet  per  foot  of  length  for  diameter  D. 

The  column  diagram  given  can  be  used  for  either  designing  or  reviewing  designs  of  columns, 

Illubtrativb  Pbobi^km. — What  sise  of  square  column  reinforced  with  2  %  of  longitudinal  steel  and  with  tbe 
required  number  of  lateral  ties  will  be  required  to  support  a  centrally  applied  load  of  900.000  lb.  7  A  3000-lb. 
concrete  is  to  be  used  and  the  unsupported  length  of  column  is  less  than  15  diameters. 

From  Art.  3, 

i>-/.All  +  (»-l)pl    or    A-y4i^,(^_i)pi 

From  Art.  7(6),  /«  -  22.5%  of  3000  lb.  -  675  lb.  per  aq.  in.     Also  n  -  10  (see  Appendix  B).     Tbea  tbe 

effective  area  of  column 

900.000  900.000 

^  ■  676(1  +  (10  -  1)(0.02M  ■      797      "  "^  ^-  "*' 

The  value  of /c[l  +  (n  —  1)]  —  797  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  column  diagram. 

The  side  of  effective  square  area  

d  «  VUlO  -  33.6  in.,  say  34  in. 

A  oolumn  37  in.  square  will  suffice  considering  IH  in.  of  oonerete  all  around  as  fireproofing. 

The  problem  may  be  readily  solved  by  using  TaUe  1.  For  a  3(X)0-lb.  concrete  and  p  ■•  0.02,  we  find  that  a 
column  36  in.  square  will  support  868,000  lb.  and  a  37-in.  square  oolumn  will  support  922,000  lb.  Thus  a  eohimB 
37  in.  square  is  ample. 

iLLumAim  PaoBLKM. — What  sise  of  round  column  and  area  of  longitudinal  steel  will  be  required  to  anp* 
port  a  load  of  1,100,000  lb.?  A  3000-lb.  concrete  is  to  be  used  with  1%  of  spiral  reinforcement.  Unsupported 
length  is  less  than  10  diameters.     Take  p  «  0.025  and  n  *  10. 

From  Art.  7(c)  we  find  that  the  value  of /«  may  be  taken  55%  greater  than  for  (a),  or  (l.55)(3(KX))(0.225)  - 
1050  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Then  from  Art.  3 

P  -  /e4[l  +  (n  -  l)pl 

The  eolumn  diagram  shows  /dl  +  (»  —  l)p]  *  1287.     Therefore 

1.100.000 
P  -  1287(A)  or  A  -    ' ^g^       «  855  sq.  in. 


»*''  -  «e.  ^  .  -^/(855)(4) 


r^.855  d- \/^^=ii^ -33in-  I>-36in. 


At  -  (0.025)(855)  -  21.4  sq.  in. 

TVom  Table  1  we  find  directly  that  a  36-in.  oolumn  will  be  of  sufficient  sise  and  that  A«  *  21.4  aq.  In. 

Table  2  shows  that  for  a  oolumn  with  d  »  83  in.,  the  pitch  of  spiral  should  not  aeeed  2M  in.,  wHh  a 
area  of  spiral  of  0.206  sq.  in.  and  with  a  langth  of  spiral  per  foot  of  eolumn  height  of  4M  in. 


tM.  »-«|  COLUMNS 

Tablb  1.— Use  ior  Round,  Octaoonal  and  Square  Colcunb 
F  -  /MH  +  tn  -  1)p1        At  »vA 
•  auUkU  dluMtsc.     for   imU(oo*1  oolumiu  i>  -  ■hart  dlainatsr.     For  iqmrB  column*   O  '  lida  ol 
A  —  -J-  for  round  snd  ootacoDkl  mlumni. 
A  —  if  tot  *iu»re  columm. 
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Table  2. — ^Hooped  CoLinix  Rn^rFOBCEMCCT 
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24 
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9 

1 
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25 
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0  156 
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10 

1 
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26 
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3  67 
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4  00 
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40 
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• 

41 
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4.34 

3.41 
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42 

12.30 
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26 

4.70 
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9.  Bgductittii  Fommla  for  Long  Cohanns. — Wliere  long  columns  must  be  used,  the  reduc- 
tion  formula  which  follows,  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Ordinance,  may  be  safely 
employed  in  the  design  of  columns  whose  luisupported  length  {l^  is  between  15  and  30  times 
the  least  dimension  of  effective  section  (<f ) .    Let  r  represent  the  quantity  by  which  the  working 

stress  for  columns  with  ^  less  than  15  should  be  multiplied  to  give  a  working  stress  which  may 

be  used  for  kmg  columns.     Then 

r  =  1.6  -  ^25 


10.  ColiiiiiBS  Supporting  Bracket  Loads. — ^A  column  supporting  a  roof  is  frequently  made 
to  cany  a  traveling  crane  which  runs  on  a  track  supported  by  side  brackets  or  at  one  side  of  the 
column.  To  compute  the  nnj-Tinniin  stress  in  such  a  column,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  maximum 
bending  moment  at  whatever  section  it  occurs,  and  then  combine  the  stresses  due  to  bending 
and  thrust  by  the  general  method  explained  in  Sect.  9. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  the  load,  and  depends  upon  the  height  at  which 
the  load  is  placed  and  the  end  conditions  of  the  column.  To  simplify  the  calculations,  the 
depth  of  the  bracket  will  be  considered  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  column. 
This  is  not  strictly  correct  but  the  error  involved  will  be  on  the  safe  side  since  any  increase  in 
the  depth  of  a  bracket  reduces  the  maximum  amount. 

Columns  supporting  bracket  loads  will  be  considered  for  the  three  conditions:  (1)  both 
ends  free  to  turn,  (2)  both  ends  fixed,  and  (3)  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  end  free.  ColumnH 
in  practice  will  have  conditions  intermediate  to  these  and  good  judgment  as  to  flexibihty  of  the 
end  connections  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  correct  results  in  any  ]>articular  case. 

Column  Free  io  Turn  at  Bath  Ends. — ^The  bending-moment  diagram  for  this  case  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  bending  moment  Px  of  the  eccentric  load  is  resisted  by  horisontal  forces  at 
the  ends  of  the  colunm  which  form  a  couple,  the  value  of  which  is  also  Px.    Tlie  roaxinuim  |>oh- 
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are  c^wn  in  Fig.  S.     The  greateBi  vafaw  of  tlie  maxiiiiiim 
iriien  the  bracket  is  chhcr  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  caolmnn. 
f  onmilas  huit  aiso  be 


I 


h\ 


-V.=P.^(2-3£) 


fiPJ^ 


*=5^i.-i) 


Z    J      t 


-i 


-JlPfy 


Just 
Jnst 

AtO. 


C, 


c. 


M  ^  Ma  -  Ra 


A/  =  Af  ^  -  /?4i  -i-  Pj 


Af  =  Mi 


Rb 


ir.-Px[l-4g)+3g)'] 


nmiD  bendbng 


at  Ome  End  and  Free  to  Twm  at  the  Other. — ^The  minimum  value  of  t^' 
manimt  equak  }iPx  and  occms  mhen  b  is  equal  to  0.258L  or  0.605L. 
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ing-moment  diAgrams  for  these  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  which  abo  shows  the  condition  to 
make  the  bending  moment  at  the  base  zero,  and  the  particular  case  of  &  *  L. 
The  following  general  formulas  apply : 


R 


SPxb 
2L 


H^-'l) 


r 


^ 


A         ^ 

■V*i r- 

•      X  * 


a 


Just  above  C  (Fig.  4), 
Just  below  C, 
AtO 


M  -=-  -  Ra 


M  ^Px  -  Ra 


3f 0  =  Px  -  ^Px     1(2--;) 


SECTION  9 


BENDING   AND  DIRECT  STRESS 


T\< 


1.  Theory  in  General. — If  a  beam  is  acted  upon  by  forces  which  are  all  normal  to  its  length, 
then  the  stresses  resulting  are  due  to  simple  bending,  and  the  formulas  deduced  in  Sect.  7  may 
be  employed.  If,  however,  any  of  the  forces  acting  throughout  the  length  of  a  beam  be  in- 
clined, or  if  additional  forces  be  applied  at  the  ends,  then  our  beam  formulas  for  simple  bending 
will  not  apply.  Likewise,  in  columns,  if  the  load  be  eccentrically  applied  or  if  lateral  pressure 
be  exerted,  both  bending  and  direct  stresses  will  result  and  the  ordinary  column  formulas  given 
in  Sect.  8  cannot  be  used  except  to  give  approximate  results  when  the  amount  of  bending  is 
small. 

The  same  combination  of  stresses  occurs  also  in  arch  rings  and  may  occiur  in  special  cases. 
The  formulas  to  be  derived  can  be  employed  in  any  type  of  reinforced-concrete  structure  pro- 
vided the  normal  component  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  given  section  acts  with  a  lever  arm 
about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section.  In  long  beams  and  columns,  the  deflection  resulting 
from  flexure  should  be  given  consideration  when  determining  the 
eccentricity  of  the  axial  and  inclined  forces. 

Let  us  first  consider  structures  of  plain  concrete.  The  distri- 
bution of  pressure  on  any  section  due  to  a  resultant  pressure  act- 
ing at  diflferent  points  will  be  explained.  Consider  a  section 
represented  in  projection  by  EF,  Fig.  1.  When  the  resultant  R 
acts  at  the  center  of  gravity  0,  the  intensity  of  stress  is  uni- 
form over  the  section  and  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of 

N 
R  divided  by  the  area  of  section,  or-j-     If  -R  acts  at  any  other 

point,  as  Q,  and  if  the  projection  of  the  section  is  taken  such 

that  the  distance  xo  represents  the  true  lever  arm  of  N  about  the  center  of  gravity,  then 
the  force  N  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  iV  at  0  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is  Nx^.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  uniformly  varying  stress  due  to  this  bending  moment  at  a  distance  x  from  O 

is  (by  the  common  flexure  formula  for  homogeneous  beams)  — » — ,  in  which  /  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  section  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  At 
the  edges  E  and  F  this  intensity  —  — t —  Regarding  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  respectively,  the  intensity  of  stress  at  edge  E  is 

-   _  AT        NxqXi 


At  edge  F  it  is 


/.' 


N       NxoXi 


If  the  stress  //  comes  out  minus,  the  value  obtained  is  the  maximum  tension  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  In  plain  concrete  construction  a  greater  tension  than  about  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  should  not  be 
allowed. 

When  we  come  to  reinforced  concrete,  which  is  composed  of  two  materials  (concrete  and 
steel)  with  different  values  of  Ej  then  the  steel  area  at  any  given  cross-section  may  be  replaced 
25  385 
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by  an  area  of  concrete  equal  to  n  times  the  area  of  the  steel,  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  steel 
reinforcement.  This  section  may  be  called  the  transformed  section,  or  section  of  concrete 
th^retically  equivalent  in  resistance  to  the  actual  section.  Under  this  heading  rectangular 
sections  only  will  be  considered  and  Fig.  3  represents  a  transformed  section  as  referred  to  above. 
Thus,  if  Ac  is  the  area  of  the  concrete,  and  A©  is  the  area  of  the  steel  =  A,  -j-  A';  then  the 
equivalent  area 

A  «  ilc  +  nAo  =  bt  ±  n(A.  +  A') 

If  le  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  concrete  about  the  gravity  axis,  and  I,  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  steel  about  the  same  axis,  then 


and 


i/c) 


N       (  -f  )    NxqXi 


A,         A' 
If  we  denote  p  and  p*  by  -jtt*  and  -rr  respectively,  then  the  distance  from  the  face  most  highly 

stressed  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  transformed  section  is  (by  moments) 


u  — 


bt^  +  nAJ  +  nA'd' 


ht^ 


+  nA^  +  nA'd' 


tjf 


hi  -hn(A, -I-  A') 


i/2  -f  npd  -f  np'd 
1  -f  w/i  -h  np* 


"!     *    A' 


t| 


ri|^^**CeTTh8P  of 
g^       gravity. 


I 


d     - 


Fio.  3. 


/c  -  yihu^  +  yzb{i  -  M)'  =  3  [«'-+■(<  -  »*)*] 

/.  =  A.{d  -  ii)«  -h  A\u  -  dy 
/  -  /e  -h  n/.  -  ^\u*  +  («  -  u)*\  +  nA.id  -  u)*  -h  nA'{u  -  d'Y 


If  the  reinforcement  is  symmetrical,  then  w  =»  ^  *°^ 


/  =  l•^2bi*  +  2n-4,(^/  -  rf')*  «  42^^'  +  2np6/  (^Z  -  <f)» 
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Since,  i4  =  6<  -h  n(A.  -h  A')  =  6<  +  nbt(p  +  p') 


(/r) 


A' 


(+) 


A  0^0  2 


C/c')       6<  -h  nbt(p  +  p')  (~)  H2&<'  +  2npbtmt  -  d'y 

2.  Analytical  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Rectangular  Sections. 

2a.  Compression  Over  the  Whole  Section — Steel  Top  and  Bottom  (Case  I). — 
The  formulas  developed  in  preceding  article  apply  when  the  stress  is  either  compression  over 
the  entire  section,  or  when  there  is  compression  over  a  portion  of  the  section  with  a  tension 
over  the  remainder  not  exceeding  the  allowable  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete.  The  formulas 
we  shall  use  will  apply  to  rectangular  sections  with  symmetrical  reinforcement  and  are  given 
in  the  following  form  for  convenience,  letting  po  denote  the 
quantity  p  -\-  p': 


-'.-■'■ 


Gxd 


(//)      bt  Ll  +  npo  (-)  <»  +  12npor«J  (2) 


i 


(1) 


By  referring  to  Fig.  4  it  will  be  clear  that  the  stress  in  the  steel 
is  always  less  than  n  X  fc',  thus,  if /cis  kept  w^ithin  its  allow- 
jible  value,  the  steel  is  sure  to  be  safely  stressed. 

Equation  2  gives  a  means  of  determining  the  eccentricity 
of  the  resultant  force,  or  xo,  for  which  there  can  be  neither 
tension  nor  compression  at  the  surface  opposite  to  that  near 
which  the  thrust  acts.  To  obtain  the  value  of  Xo  which  gives  a 
zero  value  to  Jc\  equate  the  two  terms  within  the  brackets, 
and  solve. 

1  6xoi 


or 


1  4-  n(p  -h  p')       /'  -I-  12npor« 
<«  +  24npr« 


To    = 


1  +  n(p  -f  p') 


6^ 


(3) 


If  n  is  assumed  to  be  15,  and,  if  the  steel  is  embedded  in  the  concrete  one-tenth  of  the  total 
depth  from  each  surface  so  that  2r  =  '^H,  formula  (3)  becomes 


Xo  ^  1  +  28.8po 
t        6  -h90po' 

If  the  values  n  —  15  and  2r  =  ^/  are  substituted  in  formula  (1),  this  formula  becomes 

6 


(4) 


f    ^N^[ 1    _  41^0         __6 I 

•''       bt  Ll  +  15po        t        1  +  28.8poJ 


(5) 


or  if  the  expression  in  the  brackets  is  denoted  by  A', 

.    _NK 

^'  ~    hi 


(6) 


Diagrams  1  to  6  inclusive  give  values  of  K  for  various  values  of  po,  -jf  and  -t->  and  for  both 
n  ■«  12  and  n  =  15.     The  termination  of  the  curves  are  determined  in  Diagram  5  by  equation 

Xn 

(4)  and  in  the  other  diagrams  by  similar  equations.     For  greater  values  of  — »  Case  I  does  not 
apply;  that  is,  there  is  tension  in  the  concrete  and  Case  II  must  be  employed. 
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2b.  Tension  Over  Fart  of  Section— Steel  Top  and  Bottom  (Cose  II).— It  will 
be  on  the  Baie  side  and  convenient  as  regards  the  construction  of  working  diagrams  to  consider 
that,  when  any  tension  exists  in  the  conerote,  the  steel  carries  all  the  tensiie  streases.  In  thi.'^ 
case  there  are  three  unit  stresses  to  be  determined:  namely, 
concrete  /,,  maximum  unit  compression  in  steel  /,', 
general  formulas  developed  in  Art.  1  are  not  applirable 
may  be 'used: 

Referring  to  Fig.  5,  it  follows  that 


t  compression  in 
it  tension  in  steel/,.  The 
and  the  following  met  hoi  I 


/.' 


Since  the  resultant  fiber  stress  equals  N 

..  _  J.'pM    /Mt     /.p„bt 


(.7) 


Eliminating  /,'  and  /,  by  n 


8  (7)  and  (8) 


I  +  2nM  - 

A" 
I-  2nkpt  — 


of  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis,  climinatinR, 
d  /,  as  before,  is 

M  .  /il'[-£r  +  j2  (3  -  2«]  (1. 

,  if  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  designated  by  L,  then 


equation  (0)  by  x, 
equation  results 


The  position  of  the  neutral  axis 

equation    (11)  can    be  used.    Since   . 

1  equate  it  to  equation  (10).     Proceeding  t 


t  be  determined  before 
=  M  we  may  multiply 
■T  the  followinic 


'  f  + 


Gnptk—  =  3 


■7+2^ 


(121 


Diagrams  7,  8,  9,  11,  12  and  13,  based  o 
of  po,  — '  and  -.1  and  for  both  n  =  12  and  n 


n  equation  (12),  give  values  of  k  for  various  values 
=  15.     Diagrams  10  and  14  give  values  of  L. 
The  method  of  procedure  in  solving  problems  under  Case  11  is  as  follows:  (1)  Determine  Jt 
from  the  proper  diagram;  (2)  find  L  from  Diagram  10  or  14;  (3)  solve  equation  (II)  for  /,: 
(4)  find  unit  strvssea  in  the  steel  from  formulas  (7)  and  (8). 
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For  tfaeae  values  of  po  and  -7-*  Diagram  5  gives  K  «  1.70  and  shows  that  the  problem  falls  under  Case  I 

Then  by  forroula  (6) 

(60,000)  (1.70) 


/c- 


XK 


■>  567  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


bt  (9)  (20) 

Illustrativr  Problrm. — Change  the  eccentricity  of  the  preceding  problem  to  6  in.  and  solve. 


For  Po 


0.0087  and  j 


T  -  20  -  O'^ 
0.30,     Diagram  5  shows  that  —r  is  too  great  for  the  problem  to  come  under  Case 


I.     The  method  of  procedure  for  Case  II  must  then  be  followed. 

Xq 

Diagram    12  gives  k  =  0.73  for  the  values  of  po  and  —r  given  above.     With  k  ■■  0.73  and  po  ■■  0.0087, 
DiJ^pam  14  shows  L  to  be  0.123.     Solving  equation  (11) 

M  (60,000)  (G) 


Tsing  formula  (K)  gives 


/c 


Lbt*        (0.123)  (9)  (20)2 


815  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


/.  -  nfc  (^^  -  1)  =  (15)(815)   (0  73  X  20  -  0   =  ^830  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  /«'  may  be  found  by  formula  (7)  but  is  always  less  than  n  X  /e. 

Illustbative  Pboblem. — An  arch  is  20  in.  deep  and  is  reinforced  with  three  rods  ^i  in.  in  diameter  to 
each  foot  of  width,  both  above  and  below.  If  the  rods  are  embedded  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  and  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  resultant  thrust  on  a  section  is  100,000  lb.  for  1-ft.  width  of  arch,  with  an  eccentricity  of  3.4  in., 
determine  the  maximum  intensity  of  compressive  stress  on  the  concrete.    Assume  n  >■  15 

(6)  (0.441 8) 


PO 


(12) (20) 
I5  -  ^-^^^ 


0.0110 


Diagram  5  gives  K  "  1.03  and  the  problem  comes  under  Case  I.     Then  by  formula  (6) 

^        NK       (100.000)(1.63)       ^,^„ 

fc  -Yt ri2K20) ®^®  ^^'  P^*"  ^*^-  *"• 

2c.  Tensioa  Over  Part  of  Section — Steel  in  Tension  Face  Only  (Case  III). — 
lieferring  to  Fig.  6  and  taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  steel  we 
have 

Ne'  -  Hfckjbd^ 

Since  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  compressive  and  tensile  forces  must  equal 
A',  we  may  ^Tite 

N  =  jri/Md  -  f.pbd 

We  also  know  (sec  page  276)  that 

■'*       n(l  -  k) 
From  these  three  equations  may  be  obtained  the  formulas: 

k^  -  2im  (1  -  k)  =  ArV^, 
i  =  1  -  Hk 

k^         fi        ^1 


Fio.  6. 


/c    = 


2«(1 

M.      Ne'     ,,,-. 

2Ne' 


kjbd^ 

Diagrams  15  «nd  16^  may  be  used  in  designing  and  reviewing  structures  subjected  to  bend- 
ing and  direct  stress  with  steel  in  tension  face  only. 

*  Scheme  of  diagrams  proposed  by  Robbbt  S.  Beard,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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iLLasTRATnrs  Pboblbm.— The  vertical  wall  of  a  oantilever  retaining  wall  is  subjected  to  an  earth  pressure 
of  2400  lb.  applied  at  a  distance  of  4.92  ft.  above  the  top  of  footing.  The  weight  of  vertical  walla  is  2200  lb.  Deter- 
mine the  unit  stresses  Se  ftnd  /•,  assuming  n  ■■  15,  p  ->  0.0077  and  d  «>  10.5  in. 

The  moment  at  the  top  of  footing 

M  "  (2400)  (4.92)  (12)  -  141,700  in.-Ib. 

K  »  -111 -ZOO. 

(12)(10.5)« 
l'  HI. 700 

d   "  (2200)  (10.6) 

Entering  Diagram  16  with  a  value  of  p  ■■  0.0077  on  the  lower  right-hand  margin  and  tracing  vertically  to 
a  value  of  ^  —  6.1,  then  horisontally  to  the  left  to  a  point  vertically  above  K  ■■  107,  we  find  /•  —  14,000  and 

fc  -  610. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Design  the  vertical  wall  of  the  retaining  wall  described  in  the  preceding  problem 
so  that  !t  -  750  and  /<  -  16.000.     Assume  the  weight  of  wall  at  2000  lb. 

For  these  unit  stresses  the  left-hand  part  of  Diagram  16  shows  K  »  133.8.     Then 


>f 


141.700  ...  -,,  . 

9.4  in.,  say9^i  m. 


(133.8)  (12) 
t  1^1»700 

d  "   (2000)  (96)  "  ^•'*^ 

Following  across  the  diagram  horisontally  to  the  right  to  a  value  of  -r  ■>■  7.45  and  then  vertically  downward  to  the 

lower  right-hand  margin  we  find  p  »  0.0085. 

3.  Graphical  Determination  of  Stresses.^ 

8a.  Rectangular  Sections. — Fig.  7a  shows  the  cros8-«ection  of  a  column,  re- 
inforced with  twelve  1-in.  square  bars,  and  of  dimensions  as  shown.  This  column  is  loaded  with 
an  eccentric  load  of  75,000  lb.,  acting  1  in.  outside  the  edge  of  the  column.  It  is  desired  to  find 
the  maximum  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  and  steel,  assuming  that  the  load  is  symmetrically 
placed  about  the  axis  XX ^  Fig.  7a.  In  this  solution  the  effect  of  the  bending  moment  pro- 
duced by  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  will  first  be  considered,  after  which  the  effect  of  the  direct 
load  will  be  added. 

The  neutral  axis  is  located  by  means  of  Figs.  76  and  7c,  and  the  base  line  e/  is  drawn  in 
Fig.  Id,  The  length  eh  is  measured  off  to  represent  some  convenient  number  of  pounds  per 
square  inch,  in  this  case  400,  and  the  line  her  is  drawn.  From  the  intercepts  between  the  lines 
cj  and  cr,  the  stress  in  the  tension  steel  may  be  found.  Figs.  7e  and  1g  locate  the  resultant 
of  the  compressive  stresses.  Figs.  7/  and  Ih  locate  the  resultant  of  the  tensile  stresses,  and 
the  effective  depth  is  found  to  be  14.6  in.,  from  which  656,000  in.-lb.  is  found  to  be  the  resisting 
moment  when  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  eccentricity  of  A^ 
measured  from  the  neutral  axis  is  approximately  8.25  in.,  therefore  the  load  produces  a  moment 
of  619,000  in.-lb.  Now,  if  the  resisting  moment  is  656,000  in.-lb.  when  the  maximum  concrete 
stress  is  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  by  proportion  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  produced  by  a 
bending  moment  of  619,000  in.-lb.  will  be  377  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  shown  to  scale  as  ta  in  Fig.  Id, 

The  effect  of  the  direct  load  will  now  be  considered.  A  direct  load  applied  at  the  neutral 
axis  will  have  the  effect  of  moving  the  base  line  ej  to  the  left,  thus  increasing  the  compressr^'e 
stresses  and  decreasing  the  tensile  stresses.  Assume  the  base  line  e/  to  be  moved  to  ei/i,  a 
distance  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  increase  of  compressive  stresses  is  added  to  the  decrease  in 
the  tensile  stresses  and  found  to  be  33,600  lb.,  which  is  laid  off  to  scale  along  the  line  eyg^  thus 
locating  the  point  q.  In  other  words,  a  load  of  33,600  lb.  applied  approximately  at  the  neutral 
axis  would  move  the  base  line  ef  to  ei/i,  increasing  the  compressive  stresses  in  the  concrete  100 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  decreasing  the  tensile  stress  in  the  tension  steel  lOO(n)  ^  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  base  line  is  now  moved  another  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  the  left,  and  the  additional  increase  in 
compressive  stressee  plus  the  decrease  in  the  tensile  stresses  is  added  to  the  33,600  lb.  already 

*  M«thod  as  given  by  W.  S.  Woltb,  Instruetor  in  Architectural  EngtneeriBg,  University  of  fltinoia,  in  Kng.  Jt 
Cont^  AprU  26.  1017,  and  May  23,  1917. 
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obtained,  making  71,400  lb.  which  ie  laid  off  along  etk,  thus  locating  h.  AgsJn  the  base  line  b 
moved  100  lb.  per  eq.  in.  to  the  left,  restrhing  the  position  e^t  and  i  is  found  to  be  out  a  distance 
of  1 12,400  lb.  Now  draw  the  curve  egki  and  locate  k,  the  point  where  the  7S,000-Ib.  line  cute; 
tben  draw  the  base  line  kxy,  which  shows  ax  =  587  lb.  per  sq.  in.  =  the  niftximum  streaa  in  the 
concrete,  and  T/<l(,n)  =  the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  tensile  steel.  That  ia,  a  load  of  75,000  lb. 
applied  approximately  along  the  neutral  axis  will  move  the  base  line  ef  to  the  position  xj/,  thus 
increasing  the  compreasive  stress  in  the  concrete  210  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  decreasing  the  tensile 
stress  in  the  steel  >(/'(n)  =  210(15)  =  31501b.  per  sq,  in.  Now  a  ell ght  approximation  has  been 
made  in  assuming  that  a  load  applied  at  the  neutral  axis  moves  the  base  line  directly  to  the  left. 
This  assumption  ia  exactly  correct  to  start  with,  but  as  the  base  line  moves  to  the  left,  more 
area  comes  under  compression  and  the  position  of  the  load  must'move  slightly  toward  the  ten- 


sion side  of  the  beam  in  order  to  keep  the  base  lines  parallel.  This  deviation  from  the  neutral 
axis,  however,  is  only  slight  as  long  as  there  is  very  much  tension  in  the  column.  For  example, 
when  the  base  line  has  moved  to  ci/i  the  load  should  act  through  Ci  in  place  of  through  c;  when 
the  bsae  line  has  moved  to  ej/j  the  load  should  act  through  Ci;  etc. 

As  a  graphical  check  on  the  work  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  in  the  column  when 
the  base  line  is  xy  are  found  and  laid  out  in  the  force  polygon,  Fig.  7j,  from  which  the  funicular 
polygon,  Fig.  7i,  is  drawn,  locating  their  resultant,  which,  of  course,  should  have  the  same 
action  line  as  the  applied  load  N.  The  error  is  found  to  be  z,  which  is  just  about  as  large  as 
the  error  made  in  assuming  that  the  eccentricity  was  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the 
action  line  of  W.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  correction  for  this  error,  add  z  to  the  eccentricity 
used.  This  will  increase  M  slightly,  which  will  increase  the  length  of  ea,  in  this  case  from  377 
to  383  and  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  583  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

3b.  Hollow  Circular  Sections, — When  the  section  of  a  reinforoed-concrete  chim- 
ney, or  any  hollow  circular  section  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  8a  ia  considered  as  having  an  eccen- 
tric load,  we  have  a  very  difficult  problem  as  far  aa  an  analytical  solution  ia  concerned.'    Bow- 

'  See  inalytieal  method  iis«l  in  the  dehiitn  of  ehimneya.  Art.  15,  Sect,  18. 
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1.  Impartauce  of  the  Subject. — The  reinforced-concretc  building  frame  differs  from  other 
framet*  particularly  in  its  rigidity  at  the  junction  of  menibor^,  when  proper  provision  has  been 
made  for  continuity.  Thii^  apphetj  not  only  to  colunuih  ejvtending  from  the  buj>oment  to  the  roof, 
and  to  >>eams  continuous  for  more  tlum  one  span ;  but  more  particularly  to  the  rigidity  exi^itiiiK 
^•etween  the  coiumn  system  and  the  eontinuou^s  beanus.  Many  recent  testa^  upon  couipleted 
Htrurtura;  show  that  the  concrete  building  frame  in  a  rigid  one,  and,  if  properly  reinforced,  may 
well  be  desiinied  as  such.  Many  tests  ahK>  show  tliat ,  whether  &»o  desiguc^l  or  not ,  the  reinforced > 
concrete  frame,  due  to  its  rigidity,  causes  column  etresses  hitherto  not  coiAsidered,  and  of  a  mu>;- 
nitude  to  cause  more  careful  investigation  durix^  future  design. 

S.  HetiMxl  of  Analyfiis. — The  method  of  analysis  which  follows  is  that  of  slope-deflections 
developed  "witli  the  aitl  of  the  principle  of  area  moments. 

From  the  property  of  the  t»r  curve  for  beams  we  have  th(?  following  important  laws:- 

1.  The  chanp<'  in  angle  between  the  tangents  at  any  two  points  on  the  elastic  curve  of  a 
member,  which  change  is  caused  by  the  action  of  moments  on  the  members  at  those  points,  is 

i^ual  to  the  area  on  the  ^,,  diagram  of  these  moments,  included  between  the  two  points. 

2.  The  lateral  displacement  of  one  end  of  a  member,  when  that  member  is  acted  upon  by 
moments,  is  equal  to  the  statical  moment  of  the  ,, ,  diagram  about  the  displacerl  end.  This 
i-  th<*  principle  of  area-monoents  (see  MUh.  TeciirUc.  1910j. 

-  BuUb.  64  and  K4.  Ecg.  Exp.  Sta..  Univ.  of  III.;  Jour.  A.m.  Conr.  Jnst.,  vol,  J  I,  No.  0,  1914. 

*  For  mny  amaU  poriaoD  (i«  of  a  utetnUi^r  \mfe  Vifi.  A  *,  th«rc  u»  a  certain  value  of  jr  h  l.irh  uiay  be  deaiguated  by 
djc  Let  tAOxents  be  drawn  to  tike  curve  at  tiie  «xtrenutii'i»  of  tiie  porliou  d*<;  than  tiic  uuglf  U'twc«'ii  thcbc  tutigeiitb 
mmy  b«-  calied  do.  For  every  value  of  (/<»  there  in  u  currei»poudiiig  eleiaeiitary  portion  dy  intercepted  ofi  B'B. 
This  diataiKe  dy  ia  equal  to  x  '  d^t  ^aiuoe  Uie  curvature  ib  in  reality  very  eliftlit; ;  aod,  biuiilarly,  yi  i>>  e<iual  to 


fn''"  =  L'  '^^fs 


'^  Mxdx 
JB      tl 
ciee  Art,  46,  Sect.  7.  i 

tmppowe  that  a  tnirve  be  i>k>tted  auch  that  the  ordioate  at  any  point  reprcbenta  the  bending  moment  at  thi- 
cmt—pondiiia  point  in  the  oieiuber,  divided  hy  EI.     TIiujh,  lor  any  point  /', 

ttie  crdiaate  to  tl«e  eurve  i»  -i,  /  -    The  area  under  this  ^, ,  curve  lor  a  distance 


El 


^f 


EI 


dx  aioDK  it*  axis  lahaded  in  the  hcure;  i»  e^ual  to  j^j  *  dx-,  likewise,  under  tiic 

wbole  ewrve  it  i"- 

'^  Mdx 

~Ef 


X 


Bfxt  this  tt  the  eixpraeaion  for  the  change  of  slope  ^  of  the  tangent  at  A 
with  feapcet  to  the  tangent  at  iiJ, hence  the  hift  ian  i&  evident. 

The  anadfHi  area  in  I'lg.  A  haa  a  moxueut  about  the  end  B  equal  tu 

yr^dx  'X.     Tlii*  i»«e«n  to  be  the  value  of  dy.     The  moment  about  B  of  th*- 

M 
t<itai  area  oMier  the  ^  curve  u< 

•^  Mxdj 
FI 


«: 


A 


J 


I IG.   A. 


/: 


wttiol*  IB  tue  Tame  of  v,  tilt,  ijf^t-itr  ueiiection  of  one  end  normal  to  the  original  puaition  of  the  member      The  aecond 
law  taen  follow*. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  application  of  these  laws  or  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish rules  concerning  the  signs  of  moments  and  deflections. 

The  moment  at  the  end  of  any  member  will  be  considered  potilive  if  the  external  moment 
at  that  end  acts  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  subscript  of  the  moment  will  determine  the  mem- 
ber and  end  in  question;  thus  Mab  is  the  moment  at  the  end  A  of  the  member  AB. 

The  change  in  slope  of  the  tangent  to  the  elastic  curve  of  a  member  will  be  considered  posi- 
tive when  the  tangent  has  turned  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

The  deflection  of  any  point  in  the  member  will  be  measured  normal  to,  and  away  from,  the 
base  line  or  line  of  original  position.  The  sign  of  the  deflection  will  be  considered  positive  when 
measured  in  the  same  direction  from  the  base  line  as  are  positive  slopes. 

■pj  diagrams  will  be  plotted  on  the  tension  side  of  the  member. 

In  Fig.  la  there  is  shown  a  member  AB  acted  upon  by  moments  and  shears  at  the  ends. 
Let  AB'  be  the  original  position  when  considering  the  member  AB,  and  A'B  the  original  posi- 
tion when  considering  the  member  BA.    The  angles  0a 
and    0B  are  negative,  as  is  also  d.    According  to  the 
scheme  of  signs,  the  moments  at  both  ends  are  positive. 

However,  when  the  -^  diagram  is  plotted  with  respect  to 

the  member,  as  indicated  above,  there  is  seen  to  occur 

M 

a  point  of  inflection.     Fig.  lb  is  the  jsj  diagram  for  the 

member  under  the  loading  shown. 

Since  the  end  A  is  not  fixed,  the  total  deflection  d  of 
B  is  due  partly  to  the  change  in  slope  at  A  and  partly 
to  the  flexure  of  the  member.    Thus,  the  distance  d  — 

$aI  is  the  deviation  due  to  flexure,  and  is  equal  to  the 

M 

statical  moment  of  the  -^  diagram  about  B.     The  area  of  the  wj  diagram  is  seen  to  be  the 

algebraic  sum  of  the  areas  a'ab  and  a'66';  whence 


M 


1 1      a  i\        ^  (Mab   ,  Mba\ 


of 


Mab 


The  change  in  slope  of  the  member  from  B  \jo  A  \^  Oa  —  Ob,  and  is  equal  to  the 
the  g  diagnun.  or 

I 

Ba  -  Bb  ^  ^g-j  {Mab  +  Mba) 
Eliminating  Mba  from  the  two  equations  above,  there  results 

Substituting  K  for  r  and  RfoTj* 

Mab  -  2EK(2eA  +  Bb  -  ^R)  (I) 

Mba  =  2EK(2eB  +  ^a  -  ZR)  (la) 

This  is  the  general  equation  for  moment  at  one  end  of  a  member  carrying  no  transverse  load, 
in  terms  of  the  relative  changes  in  position  of  the  ends.' 

When  there  is  a  transverse  load  upon  the  member  an  expression  similar  to  equation  (1) 

may  be  derived.    Consider  the  member  shown  in  Fig.  2a.    Hie  deflection  of  B  from  the  tan- 

M 

gent  at  A  is  d  —  0a/  and  equals  the  moment  of  the  -gj  diagram  about  B  (see  Fig.  26). 

1  The  ftboTo  method  for  the  general  treatment  of  rigid  fremee  ftnt  Appeared  ia  BuUetia  1,  Uaivenltr  of 
Mianeeota,  "Seoondary  Strteeee  and  other  Problema  in  Rigid  Framee,**  by  Q.  A.  Manbt,  liiaieh,  19tS.  The 
— thod  waa  applied  to  the  special  caae  of  wind  ttrceeee  in  offiee  boildinga.  Bulletin  80.  Uniranity  of  OUiMia.  by 

^.  WiLsox  and  G.  h.  Masikt  (June,  1015).    The  notation  here  used  la  from  the  latter  boUetiB. 
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This  diagram  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  lb,  except  that  the  area  caused  by  the  load  is 
added  to  the  diagram  of  the  other  moments  at  A  and  B. 

/I      n  i\        ^  [MabI    ,   MbaI    ,   Pab  .,    ,   , v"| 

M 

The  difference  in  slope  between  the  two  ends  is  {Oa  —  Bb)j  and  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  -^j 

J.  iLl 

diagram.  i     /  Pab\ 

(Ba  -  Ob)  =  2EI\^'^^  "*"  ^^"^  "^  ~r") 
From  these  two  equations  Mba  may  be  eliminated,  whence 

Mab  =  2EKC2dA  -hOB  -  3R)  -  ~  (2) 

Similarfy  ^^,^  ^      J 


Mba  =  2EK(2dB  -{- 0a  -  SR)  + 


(2a) 


If  the  transverse  load  on  the  member  is  symmetrical,  then 
equation  (2)  reduces  to 

(3) 


Mab  =  2EK{2Ba  -V  Ob  -  3  /2)  - 
Mba  =  2EK(2$B  -i- Ba  -  SR)  + 


F 

I 

F 

I 


(3a) 


in  which  F  is  the  area  of  the  moment  diagram  for  the 

given    svmmetrical    loading   on  a  simple  span.^    For 

F 
different  types  of  symmetrical  load  the  values  of  j  are  given  below: 

>falues  of  J-.  Moment  Pqcfpr  for  Symmetricot  Loads* 


Loading 


K-^  H 


f 


1 


f^- / 4 


ft 


p    p 


^-  4 -4 


i  t 


•a-^b-^-a  >| 


"  jr/AAwr/*^ 


|ttf-»f«"  i&->|<tf>| 


^^  i^  p«r;^^ 


Momenf  diggram 


'f 


^'^ 


Moment  f odor 


P4 

0 


^U'c) 


■P4 


■^(3Mabi-t^) 


^P4 


g[sa(h^)^ 


^(3l'^a) 


^Prtpartd  from  a  fabh  iy  rc.Richarf^  Masferi  Thean^  m,  IMnicflU, 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  equations  (2)  and  (3)  the  sign  of  the  last  term  is  negative. 
In  equations  (2a)  and  (3a)  the  sign  of  the  last  term  is  positive.    A  general  rule  results: 

>  The  last  term  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  is  the  moment  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  beam  loaded  similarly  to 
meiDber  AB. 
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If  the  load,  independent  of  the  member,  tends  to  rotate  around  the  joint  under  conaidem- 
tion  in  a  doekwiu  direction,  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  is  ntgaHee,  If 
the  load,  independent  of  the  member,  tends  to  rotate  around  the  joint  under  ronaderatioo  in 
a  cminier-'dodciffise  direction,  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  is  patiHre.  a> 
in  equations  (2a)  and  (26). 

By  comparison  of  equations  (1)  to  the  succeeding  ones,  the  last  term  in  equations  (2 
and  (3)  are  noted  to  be  "load  terms";  that  is,  they  are  the  modifying  factors  of  the  equations 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  loads. 

A  number  of  special  equations  arise  from  those  in  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  when  various  end  re- 
straints are  imposed  upon  the  member.  These,  for  convenience,  have  been  tabulated  below. 
The  above  statement  concerning  signs  applies  here  also. 

Special  Momenf  Eqoations     (R«0) 


Member  and  hading 


^ 


^) 


^) 


e 


t^ 


V 


<i 


A 


V 


i- / A 


*SJ^ 


S) 


^ 


zqr-e^ 


A— A 


Om'O 


%'^B 


M 


M. 


65,-0 


<i-^s 


5^.0 


Zero 


ZEHe^ 


e£K6^ 


65:K0. 


a^ 


ZEK^,-^ 


•Zero 


ZEHejci- 


ZO<0ff 


aEKOg 


2EKB^ 


4EKe. 


BEKO^ 


4EKe^+^ 


CqNg 


/b 


Ic 


fd 


!e 


eh 


2c 


3b 


3c 


3d 


8.  Application  of  Method  of  Analysis  to  Simple  Cases. — 1.  Let  it  be  desired  to  determine  the 
moment  at  the  central  support  oj  the  beam  shown  in  Fig,  3. 

Referring  to  equation  26  in  the  above  table  of  special  moment  equations, 

^    .  Mba  -  ZEKjdB  +  -^  (/i  +  a) 


r -V,*— •— >|<     — <f •>J    j^^  from  equation  16, 

Fio.  3.  ^fBc  »  ZEK^B 

Since  the  summation  of  moments  around  the  joint  B  must  equal 
zero  for  equilibrium, 

Mba  +  Mbc  -  0 

iZEKi  +  ZEK,)eB  +  ~{li  +  a)  -  0 


«s-- 


ZEK 


7T3m;[£^('»+"^] 
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whence 


^"^ '  -  xt+ttIS^^'' +"']*"  ^'^ "  srTK;[^^'' + "^  ] 


either  of  which  equations  gives  tension  at  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the  support  B. 
If  Ki  =  /T,,  and  Ix  =  U, 

Mac  =  —  Mba  =  —  ITi^^*  "^  ®^ 
2.  L«f  tl  be  desired  io  find  the  fnomeni  at  the  top  of  the  loioer  column  in  the  frame  shown  in 
Fig,  4.    Let  the  values  of  K  for  the  column  be  the  samCf  and  let  K  for  the  girders,  alsOy  he  alike. 
FVom  equation  3d  in  the  above  table, 


From  equation  Id, 
and 


Mba  =  4EKieB  +  j 

Mbd  =  Mbb  =  4EK^B 
Mac  =  4EKi0B 


(a) 


Since  the  sum  of  the  moments  around  the  joint  B 
must  equal  zero, 


Mba  +  Mac  +  Mbd  +  Mas  -  0 
iSEKi  +  ZEKt)eB  +7  =  0 
1  F  1 


da  -  - 


%d' 


SEKi  +  SEKt    I  SEKi  +  SEKt   12 

Substituting  into  the  above  equations  there  results 


Fio.  4. 


Mbd  —  Mas  =  ~"  I 


+  2K 
K2 


2/12 


2X1  -f  2X2/  12 
Mac-      \2Xi+2X,/12 
If  Kt  =■  0,  that  is,  a  simple  support  replaces  the  columns  at  B, 

Mba  =  —  Mac  =  -^ 

which  is  the  moment  at  the  central  support  of  a  continuous  girder  with  fixed  ends  loaded  on  one 
span  with  a  uniform  load. 

4.  Conception  of  Rigidity  of  Building  Frames. — Suppose  a  point  in 
space  to  be  held  to  some  infinitely  rigid  body  by  several  elastic  members, 
each  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  point  in  question. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  5,  the  point  A  is  the  rigid  junction  of  the  members.     The 
members  1  to  5  are  fixed  at  points  a,  &,  c,  d  and  e,  and  are  rigidly  con- 
nected to  each  other  at  A.    Let  AB  be  a  loaded  member,  tending  to 
turn  point  A  in  a  clockwise  direction.     If  the  members  1  to  5  are  infinitely 
rigid  or  any  one  of  them  is  infinitely  rigid,  the  slope  of  the  tangent  to 
AB  at  A  will  remain  in  a  fixed  position  throughout  loading,  and  AB 
would  be  said  to  be  fixed  at  A.    Again,  if  the  members  1  to  5  were  not 
at  all  rigid,  A  would  turn  and  there  would  be  no  bending  restraint  upon  AB,  through  the 
members  meeting  at  point  A.     If  there  is  no  load  acting  upon  members  1  to  5,  there  are  two 
limiting  conditions  of  rigidity  at  the  joint  A — ^namely:  (1)  zero  restraint  and  (2)  fixity,  due. 


Fio.  6. 
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respectively,  to  whether  the  members  1  to  5  have  zero  stiffness,  or  have  infinite  stiffness.  It 
is  evident,  since  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  each  of  the  members  is  the  total  effect  of  all  of  the 
members  in  restraining  the  rotation  of  point  A,  that  the  effect  of  all  together  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  effect  of  but  one  member  capable  of  giving  the  same  restraint. 

In  a  building  frame  of  reinforced  concrete,  any  beam  is  restrained  a  certain  amount  at 
each  end,  due  to  the  rigid  connection  existing  between  it  and  the  columns  above  and  below. 
and  the  girder  beyond.  The  restraint  causes  negative  moments  in  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and 
in  turn  the  load  on  the  beam,  in  causing  a  tendency  for  a  rotation  of  A,  causes  flexural  stresses 
in  the  restraining  members. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  uniform  load  over  one  span  in  a  building  frame,  and  the  deformations  caused. 
The  members  radiating  from  A  and  B  are  restrained  at  their  outer  ends  to  an  extent  varying 
between  a  hinged  and  a  fixed  condition.  If  loads  were  put  on  aA  and  Bd,  the  deflections  in 
the  columns  at  A  and  B  would  be  practically  removed,  and  AB  would  be  practically  fixed. 
Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  this  the  spans  beyond  a  and  d  were  loaded.    This  would  add 

to  the  deflections  shown.     Further  deformation  could  be 
obtained  by  loading  alternate  panels  in  all  directions. 

A  different  effect  could  be  obtained  by  loading  the 
panels  above  and  below  AB.  This  would  develop  a  point 
of  contraflexure  in  the  column,  but  would  give  a  constant 
moment  in  the  unloaded  girders.  By  loading  alternate 
bays  the  maximum  effect  of  this  kind  would  be  obtained. 
It  will  be  possible  to  remove  the  portion  abedrf  of  the 
J^  frame,  and  impose  upon  the  extremities  of  the  members 
such  moments  as  will  imitate  any  condition  of  full  or  partial 
loading.  It  will  be  assumed  in  these  cases  that  the  three 
girders  have  equal  K'b;  that  the  lower  columns  have  equal  K's;  and  that  the  upper  columns 
have  equal  K*B.  This  will  be  recognized  as  a  common  condition;  and  though  cases  may  arise 
which  are  different,  this  case  will  aid  the  judgment  of  the  designer. 

6.  Moments  at  Interior  Columns  in  Beam-and-gh'der  Construction. 

5a.  All  Terminals  Hinged  (Case  I). — From  the  fact  that  the  frame  is  sjrmmet- 


Pig.  6. 


4 


K 


^    K, 


JWd 


«# 


Homent  thtijfwti 


rically  loaded  and  is  symmetrically  rigid  Ba  -  —  Bb\  hence,  from  equation  3c, 


Mab  »  2EKi9a  -  T 


P 
I 


From  equation  16, 


Ma/ 
Ma. 
Ma, 


SEKoBa 
3EKi6a 
ZEKtOA 


But  for  equilibrium, 


Ma/  +  Ma.  +  Ma,  +  Mab  -  O 


Substituting  and  solving, 


0A^y  ' 


I      ZK9  +  5Ki  4-  ZKt 
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Subtftituting  this  value  into  the  above  moment  equations, 


^  *  ""  /  IZKo  +  5Ki  +  SKtj 


F[  3/Co  1 


Mas  =V 


§6.  All  Terminals  Fixed  (Case  II). — As  in  the  preceding  development, 


(la) 


(16) 


b 


^      ^c 


^x*xL, 


>""■       A  I  ^ 


Mab  «  2EKieA  - 


From  equation  Id, 


Since 


Ma/  =  4J^Xofti 
Af  A6  «  4EKt0A 


Ma/  +  3f^.  +  MAh  +  Mau  -  O 


it  is  found  that 


«A   -  T 


Z      4/^0  +  6iCi  4-  4cK» 


By  substitution^ 


Af^B   ■» 7 


M4/  =  7^ 


^n. 


F[2(Ko  -{-  Ki  -\'  K,)l 
I  l2Ko  +  SKi  +  2Kt] 

■J 


I  l2Ko  +  3A:i  +  2K 


aia) 


aih) 


Equation  (Ila)  could  have  been  derived  from  (la)  by  replacing  the  SK  of  each  outstanding 
member  by  4/^,  as  would  be  clear  from  a  study  of  equations  lb  and  Id 

From  these  two  cases,  Diagram  1  on  page  421  was  prepared.    Instead  of  plotting  the  values 

K  K 

of  K  directly,  the  ratio  of  each  X  to  Xi  was  plotted.    Thus  Ko  =  j^  and  Km'  =  ■^'    The 

diagram  shows  clearly  the  small  difference  in  the  negative  moment  at  the  end  of  the  loaded  girder 
between  hinged  and  fixed  terminals.  When  Kt'  »  0  there  are  no  upper  columns,  as  is  the  case 
in  a  viaduct  bent,  or  a  one-etory  deck  structure.  When  K»'  >■  Kq'  «  0,  the  girder  becomes  one 
on  simple  intermediate  supports. 

If  a  structure  of  two  stories  in  height  were  extended  indefinitely  in  either  direction  and 
alternate  spans  were  loaded,  Cases  I  and  II  would  be  modified  by  giving  the  two  outside  girders 
a  constant  moment  over  theu^length,  and  having  their  terminals  neither  fixed  nor  hinged. 
Expressions  for  Mab  and  Af ^^or  each  case  follow. 

27 
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a^ 


r^-i 


^ 


(Ctm  III).— 


"'  /  L3#r.  +  4AC,  +  3Xj 


-*^^^*  "^[s^TT 


3A% 


rj 


(nia 


au6 


4A^,  +  3iC, 

with  Constant  Momeiit  (Cmb  IV>.— 


^^^*  I  L2/C0  +  2A',  +  2K^\ 


ava: 


(IV6 


Equations  (Ilia)  and  (IVa)  are  plotted  on  Diagram  2.  It  indicates,  as  before,  the  small  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  Mas  between  fixed  and  hinged  columns. 

A  third  condition  which  will  develop  high  stresses  in  the  columns,  and  which  wiQ  give  a 
high  degree  of  rigidity  to  joints  A  and  B,  is  a  case  of  loading  in  which  alternate  bajrs  are  loaded, 
and  all  the  spans  of  one  bay  for  the  full  height  of  the  structure  are  loaded.  When  all  panel 
loads  are  the  same,  or  when  the  loads  are  such  as  to  give  the  same  rotation  at  each  joint,  the 
point  of  inflection  will  be  at  the  center  of  the  column.  The  girders  may  have  their  extremities 
either  hinged  or  fixed,  or  the  outer  girders  may  have  constant  moments  over  their  length. 
Each  of  these  conditions  is  treated  in  a  following  case. 

5e.  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Columns.    Outer  Girders  Hinged  (Case  V). — 


Ma/ 


FT      e/To 


d 


(ya\ 


(Vfci 


V-  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Columns.    Outer  Girders  Fixed  (Case  VI). — 


ft 


^-4^ 


K 


'K^ 


if 
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Mas  - 
Ma/  = 


I  ISKo  +  SKi  +  3/cJ 


F 
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k 


K, 


+  K,-\- 


K,\ 


(Via) 


(Vlfe) 


bg.  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Columns.     Outer  Girders  with  Constant 
Moment   (Case   VII).— 


I 


c 


1 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiii 


if 


k  i 


} 


Mab  — 
Ma/  = 


FrSKo±K^ 

I  ISK 


+  ^K 


0  4-  2X1  +  ZK 

F[  SKo 

I  ISKo  +  2Ki  +  ZK 


;] 
.] 


(Vila) 
(VII6) 


Equations  (Va),  (Via)  and  (Vila)  have  been  plotted  in  Diagram  3.  It  should  be  noted,  ac- 
cording to  Diagrams  2  and  3,  that  the  e£fect  of  the  constant  moment  along  the  outer  girders  is 
to  cause  a  rotation  in  addition  to  that  caused  normally  by  the  load;  and  that  this  additional 
rotation  causes  a  decrease  in  negative  moment  in  the  girder  AB  from  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  girders  been  either  hinged  or  fixed  at  their  outer  ends.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
fundantental  conception  of  rigidity. 

Diagram  4  has  been  plotted  to  show  comparatively  the  results  of  the  foregoing  cases. 
Since  both  /To'  and  Kt'  have  the  same  coefficients  in  the  foregoing  expressions  for  Mabj  Diagram 
4  is  plotted  between  the  moment  and  the  sum  of  Ko'  and  Kt\  The  resulting  curves  are  identical 
with  those  for  Kt   ~  0  in  Diagrams  1  to  3. 

F 
The  variation  of  moment  is  for  nearly  all  cases  not  over  10%  of  the  load  factor  y    For 

values  of  (/Co'  +  A^iO  >  5,  the  moment  is  proportional  to  the  value  of  (Ko'  -f  Kz').     The  small 

difference  in  moments  between  hinged  and  fixed  terminals  is  again  emphasized.     All  cases 

F 
approach  a  moment  Mab  —  j  ss&  maximum  limit. 

On  the  first  floor  there  may  arise  a  condition  in  which  the  first  tier  of  columns  may  be 
hinged  or  fixed,  while  the  second  tier  of  columns  may  have  a  central  point  of  inflection.  Since 
the  greatest  stress  will  arise  from  fixity  of  the  lower  tier,  rather  than  from  a  hinged  condition, 
it  will  be  investigated.     The  outer  girders  will  be  located  as  in  Cases  V  to  VII  above. 

5^.  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Upper  Columns.    Lower  Columns  Fixed. 
Outer  Girders  with  Constant  Moment  (Case  VIII).— 


^  f^    ^ 
^ 


B«5 


■in??^ 


Mas 


Mai 


_  F  \2Ko  +  Ki   -^  3K,-] 
I  l2Ko  4-  2Ki  4-  3/cJ 

2/Co  4-  2Ki  -f  ZK 


f[ 


J 


5i.  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Upper  Columns. 
Outer  Girders  Hinged  (Case  IX). — 


(VlUa) 


(VIII5) 


Lower  Columns  Fixed. 
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lS%cU^^ 


3^ 


Mab  = 


Ma/ 


FL 


6X, 


i  l^Ko  +  5Ki  +  6K 
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6j,  Point  of  Inflection  at  Center  of  Upper  Columns. 
Outer  Girders  Fixed  (Case  X).— 


(1X6) 
Lower  Columns  Fixed. 


_  _F  r2Ko  -i-  2Ki  +  3/C,-| 


M4/ 


fi 


^Ki 


2Ko  +  3X1  -f  3K 


J 


(Xa) 
(X6) 


The  moment  Mab  as  given  by  each  of  the  above  three  cases  is  plotted  in  Diagram  5.  There 
is  little  difference  between  the  moments  on  this  diagram  and  those  on  Diagram  3,  for  corre- 
sponding Kt', 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  ten  cases  shows  that  the  negative  moments  in  the  loaded  girders 
cannot  in  any  way  exceed  those  for  a  continuous  girder  whose  ends  are  similarly  restrained. 
It  is  justifiable,  therefore,  to  design  the  girders  as  continuous,  so  far  as  negative  moments  are 
concerned;  and  for  either  positive  or  negative  moments  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Conmiittee  (see  Art.  45,  Sect.  7)  are  entirely  adequate  as  a  basis  of  computation. 

The  effect  on  the  columns  of  unbalanced  floor  load  is  shown  for  each  of  the  ten  cases  on 
Diagrams  6  to  9  inclusive.  The  greatest  moment  in  the  interior  columns  is  found  at  either 
end  of  the  second-tier  columns  when  the  first  tier  has  fixed  bases  (Case  VIII,  Diagram  9). 

The  value  of  this  moment  is  shown  on  Diagram  10.    Very  rarely  will  it  exceed  60%  of  -jt 

which  for  uniform  loads  gives  0.05  wl*. 

6.  Moments  at  Exterior  Colnsms  in  Beam-and-girder  Constmction. — Since  exterior 
columns  must  resist  all  the  moment  in  the  end  of  the  joining  beam,  the  moments  will  be  liable 
to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  interior  columns,  where  the  girder  beyond  takes  its  share  of  the 
moment. 


^ 


It  has  already  been  shown  (page  418)  that  when  moments  are  appBed  at  a  and  6  such 
that  points  of  inflection  are  caused  at  the  mid-height  of  the  columns,  the  columns  more  firmly 
retard  the  rotation  of  the  joint  A.  The  moment,  therefore,  is  greater  in  the  colunms  when 
the  moments  at  a  and  h  are  thus  applied.     The  condition  of  restraint  of  B  may  vary  from 
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fixity  to  a  hinged  support.    It  will  be  aasumed  that  A  and  B  do  not  receive  translation  during 
the  loading  of  the  frame.    The  following  moments  at  the  head  of  the  lower  column  result: 

6a.  Lmar  Bnd  of  Girder  Hfaiged  (Case  XI).— 

66.  Inner  End  of  Girder  Fixed  (Case  XII).— 

^^'  "  f  [3X0  4-  2k[  +  3/s:  J  (^"^ 

Diagram  11  was  plotted  from  these  two  cases.  Case  XI  gives  an  increase  in  moment 
of  approximately  40%  over  Case  XII,  and  this  shows  the  greatly  undesirable  result  of  putting 
an  expansion  joint  in  the  girder  system  only  one  span  from  the  exterior  columns.  If  the  girders 
are  continuous  past  the  second  column  from  the  end,  few  cases  will  arise  in  which  the  moment 

at  the  head  of  the  lower  exterior  column  (Mab)  will  exceed  60%  of  the  load  factor  (-[),  which 

for  a  uniform  load  over  AB  gives  0.05  wl*. 

7.  Moments  in  Columns  in  Flat-slab  Construction. — In  flat-slab  construction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  stiffness  of  the  floor  before  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  moments  at  the 
heads  of  the  column.  This  may  be  done  by  replacing  the  floor  slab  by  an  "equivalent  girder." 
Just  what  portion  of  the  floor  slab  may  be  considered  as  a  girder  resisting  deformation  in  the 
colunms  depends  upon  the  type  of  reinforcing  employed. 

Consider  a  flat-slab  structure  in  which  four-way  reinforcing  has  been  employed.     If  one 
column  is  submitted  to  a  bending  moment,  the  rigidity  of  the  joint  at  its  end  depends  upon  the 
rigidity  of  the  column  beyond  and  upon  the  stiffness 
of  Che  floor  slab.     The  moment  taken  by  the  flat  A 

slab  may  be  taken  partially  by  the  diagonal  system  .     ^jj 

of  reinforcement  to  columns  Isring  diagonally  across  «^^      [/^e 

the  panel  from  the  column  in  question,  and  partly   •    ^      Vf     y^  * 

by  the  rectangular  system  to  columns  in  the  same  L. V^lJ[\./^     1 

bent  as  the  colunm  in  question.     If  this  same  struc-  X 

ture  is  loaded  on  its  floor  in  alternate  panels,  the  Fxo.  7. 

moment  caused  in  the  slab  will  be  carried  to  the 

columns  by  the  two  systems  of  reinforcement. 

Consider  now  an  exterior  column  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Let  two  adjacent  spans  be  loaded 
with  a  uniform  load.  Moment  is  brought  to  the  column  by  the  three  bands  of  reinforcement 
a,  b,  and  e.  As  the  structure  ie  loaded  symmetrically  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  band  b, 
the  moments  brought  by  the  bands  a  and  c  will  be  equal.  The  proportion  of  moment  carried 
by  bands  a  and  e  to  that  carried  by  band  b  depends  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  two  systems  of 
paths. 

Suppose  there  exist  no  diagonal  bands  a  and  c.  The  reinforcement  would  now  follow  a 
two-way  system  and  reinforcing  for  the  central  portions  of  the  panel  would  cross  over  the  bands 
of  reinforcing  between  columns.  If  in  this  system  the  load  is  applied  symmetrically  with  re- 
spect to  the  band  b,  the  moment  of  the  load  carried  to  A  would  reach  A  largely  through  the  beam 
action  of  the  bands  of  reinforcing  extending  between  columns.  It  is  here  assumed  that  the 
band  b  has  a  width  equal  approximately  to  the  width  of  the  depressed  head. 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  four-way  reinforcement  a  considerable  amount  of  moment 
is  brought  by  bands  a,  b  and  c  to  column  A,  which  in  the  two-way  reinforcement  would  have 
reached  the  column  A  through  the  band  b  and  through  the  band  along  the  outer  wall,  it  will 
be  aMumed  for  purposes  of  estimation  that  the  amount  of  moment  brought  to  A  may  be  deter- 
mined by  assuming  a  beam  action  of  the  rectangular  reinforcement. 
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It  will  be  considered  first  that  the  stiffness  between  columns  A  and  B  is  furnished  by  a 
strip  of  floor  slab  the  width  of  band  6.  Later  a  discussion  concerning  the  error  involved  in  this 
assumption  will  be  undertaken. 

liie  moment  brought  to  the  head  of  the  column  will  be  estimated  by  considering  a  load 
over  the  area  between  A  and  B  having  the  width  of  one  panel.  The  frame  in  sectional  view 
appears  on  page  420.  The  moment  Mab  is  given  under  Case  XII.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  h  for  Ki  to  consider  only  the  concrete  area,  neglecting  the  cross-section 
of  the  reinforcement.  In  the  columns,  however,  the  reinforcement  should  be  considered  in 
computing  the  moment  of  inertia.  Having  solved  for  the  moment  by  formula  (XII),  the  neces- 
sary flexural  reinforcement  at  the  ends  of  the  column  may  be  computed.  The  moments  in  the 
various  bands  in  the  slab  are  found  in  the  computations  on  flat  slab  floors  (see  Art.  20,  Sect. 

11). 

Concerning  the  portion  of  the  slab  between  columns  A  and  B,  it  has  been  assumed  above 

as  having  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  band  6.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  /i  of  the  cross-section  of  this  strip  varies  directly  with  its  width.  Hence  Ki  also  varies 
directly  with  its  width.  An  examination  of  formula  (XII)  indicates  that  considering  the  values 
Kq  and  Ki  as  constants,  the  moment  is  decreased  by  an  increase  in  Xi,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  width  of  the  strip.  Just  how  extensive  this  variation  may  be  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined from  Diagram  11. 

8.  Criteria  for  Maximum  Combined  Stresses  in  Columns. — Maximum  stresses  in  columns 
may  occur  from  two  sources:  first,  from  a  maximum  bending  moment  and  direct  stress;  and, 
secondly,  from  a  maximum  deflection  of  the  column  together  with  direct  stress.  Maximum 
deflection  of  the  column,  and  ;naximum  moment  in  the  column  occurring  from  moment  intro- 
duced into  the  column  from  the  girder,  do  not  occur  simultaneously.  Although  it  is  not 
always  true,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  maximum  moment,  together  with  the  combined 
stress,  will  give  the  greatest  fiber  stress  in  the  column. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  design  certain  columns  for  a  given  static  load,  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  investigate  columns  for  special  loading  in  a  given  panel  or  panels.  For  that  reason  the 
following  criteria  are  given. 

8a.  Interior  Columns. — Maximum  moments  are  caused  by  loading  the  bay 
adjacent  to  the  column  in  question  for  the  full  height  of  the  structure,  and,  where  possible,  by 
loading  alternate  bays  in  both  directions  from  that  bay.  The  maximum  moment  will  be  found 
in  the  second-tier  columns.  The  maximum  stress  in  these  columns  will  be  found  by  combining 
the  stress  caused  by  this  maximum  moment  with  the  axial  stress  produced  by  the  load  on  the 
floors  above  the  firSt  floor. 

Maximum  deflections  may  be  caused  in  the  interior  columns  by  loading  spans  alternate  in 
all  directions.  In  the  case  of  very  slender  columns,  the  deflection  may  add  a  moment  caused 
by  the  direct  load  to  that  moment  causing  the  deflection.  The  stress  thus  produced,  when  com- 
bined with  the  dead  load  and  such  live  load  as  is  transmitted  to  the  column  in  question  will 
produce  the  maximum  fiber  stress  for  that  case  of  loading. 

86.  Exterior  Columns. — ^Loading  to  produce  the  maximum  stress  due  to  moment 
in  the  exterior  columns  is  the  same  as  that  for  interior  columns.  Likewise  the  loading  causing 
the  maximum  deflection  in  the  exterior  column  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  loading 
causing  the  maximum  deflection  in  the  interior  columns.  Exterior  columns,  however,  will 
receive  more  moment  than  interior  columns  because  of  the  fact  that  the  columns  are  not  assisted 
by  a  girder  beyond  in  restraining  the  moment  generated.  Whatever  negative  moment  there  is 
in  the  end  of  the  girder  in  the  exterior  bay,  it  must  be  balanced  by  a  moment  in  the  exterior 
column  above  and  below  that  girder.  The  stresses  due  to  this  moment  combined  with  the 
stresses  due  to  axial  loading  will  cause  the  maximum  fiber  stress  in  the  column. 

A  very  important  consideration  in  the  exterior  columns  is  the  moment  caused  in  the  comer 
columns.  When  the  floor  is  constructed  of  slabs  and  beams,  the  moment  may  be  considered 
as  being  introduced  into  the  column  by  the  two  girders  meeting  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
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and  these  moments  may  then  be  combined  to  give  a  diagonal  resulting  moment.  The  column 
in  8uch  construction  is  usually  equarei  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  a  change  of  axes  for  this 
resultant  bending.  When  the  floor  is  a  flat  slab,  moments  are  brought  into  the  comer  column 
from  three  sources  (in  four-way  reinforcing  systems),  from  the  lintel  beams  and  from  the 
diagonal  band  of  reinforcing  that  crosses  the  comer  panel.  It  has  been  found  from  tests  on 
buildings  that  this  diagonal  band  carries  extremely  high  stresses  in  the  reinforcing  and  that  these 
high  stresses  introduce  into  the  corner  columns  very  large  moments.  An  estimate  of  the  mo- 
ment in  the  comer  column  can  be  made  by  considering  an  equivalent  beam  action  (see  page  425) 
to  replace  this  diagonal  band.  The  negative  moment  at  the  extremity  of  this  equivalent  beam 
may  be  computed  and  this  moment  may  then  be  combined  with  the  resultant  moment  of  the 
moments  at  the  ends  of  the  lintel  beams.  It  should  be  here  noted  that  the  length  of  the 
equivalent  girder  is  the  length  of  the  diagonal  across  the  panel.  If  the  comer  column  is  not 
round,  the  transfer  of  axes  is  necessary  before  computing  maximum  fiber  stress. 

9.  Wind  Stresses  in  Building  Frames. — It  is  often  necessary  to  determine  the  stresses  set 
up  in  a  large  building  frame  by  wind  pressure  on  some  exposed  face  of  the  building.  Exact 
methods^  of  the  analysis  of  these  stresses  are  very  long  and  tedious,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
laborious  that  it  is  impracticable  if  not  impossible  to  apply  them  to  a  building  of  any  consider- 
able height. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  stresses  due  to  wind  pressures  in  buildings  has  been  made  in  Bulletin 
80  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Wilson 
and  G.  A.  Maney.  In  this  bulletin  a  number  of  approximate  methods  have  been  studied  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  accuracy,  and  a  comparison  of  exact  methods  has  been  made 
to  determine  their  applicabihty,  after  which  the  writers  of  the  bulletin  present  an  original 
procedure  for  exact  analysis  by  slope-deflections. 

Tall  building  frames  which  are  not  symmetrical  about  a  vertical  center  Une  or  which  have 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  sizes  of  adjacent  members  should  be  analyzed  by  some  one 
of  the  exact  methods,  of  which  that  of  slope-deflections  is  probably  the  most  usable. 

For  bents  of  a  given  building  frame  having  practically  equal  spans  and  equal  column 
sections,  an  approximate  method  based  on  the  following  assumptions  has  been  foimd  to  give 
quite  accurate  results.' 

1.  Points  of  inflection  in  columns  are  located  at  their  mid-height. 

2.  The  point  of  inflection  of  each  girder  is  at  its  mid-length. 

3.  The  shear  on  each  interior  column  is  equal,  and  the  shear  on  each  exterior  column  is 
equal  to  one-half  the  shear  on  any  interior  column. 

The  wind  is  considered  as  being  applied  at  each  floor  level.  If  W  represents  the  total  wind 
force  applied  to  the  structure  above  a  given  floor,  then  according  to  assumption  (3),  the  shearing 
force  W  is  distributed  among  the  several  columns  just  above  this  floor  in  such  a  manner  that 

each  interior  column  takes  an  equal  amount  and  each  exterior  column  takes  half  of  the  amoimt 

W  . 
taken  by  an  interior  column.    Thus  if  n  is  the  number  of  panels,  —  is  the  amount  taken  by 

W 
each  interior  column,  and  s"  is  the  amount  taken  by  each  exterior  column. 

^^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  articles,  any  one  of  which  gives  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem : 

''Wind  Stresses  in  the  Frames  of  Office  Buildings,"  by  Albert  Smith,  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers^ 
v6L  20,  No.  4,  p.  341. 

"Stresses  in  Tall  Buildings,"  by  Ctrus  A.  Melzck,  Bull.  8,  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Ohio. 

"The  Theory  of  Frameworks  with  Rectangular  Panels  and  its  Application  to  Buildings  Which  Have  to 
Resist  ^nd,"  by  Ernst  F.  Johnson,  Trana.  Am.  Soo.  C.  £.,  vol.  55,  p.  413. 

"Wind  Stresses  in  the  Steel  Frames  of  Office  Buildings,"  Bull.  80,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Uni- 

vetBity  of  Illinois. 

*  "Wind  Stresses  in  Frames  of  Office  Buildings,"  by  Albert  Suith  of  Purdue  University,  Journal  of  Western 
Society  of  Bnoineert,  vol.  20,  No.  4,  p.  341. 
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Axial  fltreesee  occur  only  in  the  exterior  columna  and  are  equal.    They  may  be  fmmd  r7 

dividing  the  moment  of  the  total  wind  presBure  about  m  gvivB 
floor  level  by  the  length  of  the  building  in  the  directiaa  of 
the  wind  pressure.  These  axial  stresses  are  not  importa^.* 
except  in  very  tall,  narrow,  buildings.  The  direct 
a  column  due  to  wind  should  be  combined  with  the 
due  to  vertical  loading. 

Since,  according  to  assumptions  1  and  2  above, 

of  inflection  occur  at  the  center  of  each  column  and  at 

center  of  each  girder,  a  single  joint  nmy  be  removed  as  a 

body  as  in  fig.  8.    The  moments  in  the  members  about 

joint  may  readily  be  found  from  such  a  figure. 

The  couple  caused  by  the  shears  on  the  columns 

resisted  by  the  shears   on  the  girders.    The   girders  are   assumed  as  having  the 

length.    Then 


rs» 


FlQ.  8. 


V 


2ln 


^Mfifntning  a  and  6  to  refer  to  two  adjacent  stories. 


WJ^i 


The  moment  at  the  base  of  the  upper  column  is  equal  to    ^^  ;  and  that  at  the  top  of  ti 


VT  k 
lower  column,    ,^  •    The  moment  at  the  end  of  either  girder 

n 

due  to  the  wind  is  -^* 

Fbr  an  exterior  panel  (Fig.  9)  the  value  of  V  is  given  by 
equation  (1).    The  moment  at  the  base  of  the  upper  column  is 

equal  to  —r — ;  at  the  top  of  the  lower  column,    /  *;and  at  the 

n 

end  of  the  girder.  -^* 

10.  Roof  Frames. — It  would  be  impractical  to  give  here  a 
complete  set  of  formulas  for  the  large  range  of  possible  roof 
frames.     It  will  be  of  use,  however,  to  give  some  of  the  more 
CQHunon  types  of  frames. 
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SECTION  11 

BUILDINGS 
FLOORS— GEITERAL  DATA 

1.  General  Types  of  Concrete  Floors. — There  are  four  general  types  of  concrete  floors: 
(1)  monolithic  beam  and  girder  construction,  (2)  fiat-slab  construction,  (3)  unit  construction 
and  (4)  steel-frame  construction  with  concrete  slabs.  In  the  fourth  type  mentioned,  the  beams 
and  girders  are  usually  covered  with  concrete  for  fire  protection. 

2.  Floor  Loads. — The  following  extract  from  the  Seattle  Building  Code  illustrates  good 
practice : 

All  floors  shall  be  constructed  to  bear  a  safe  live  load  per  superficial  square  foot  of  not  less  than  the  following 
amounts. 

Pounds 

Public  buildings 100 

Detention  buildings,  in  cells  or  wards 60 

Churches,  chapeb,  theatres,  assembly  halls  or  court  rooms  with  permanent  seats 80 

Lo6biee,  passageways,  corridors  and  stairways  of  the  same 100 

Assembly  halls  with  movable  seats 100 

Halls  used  for  dancing,  or  roller  skating 150 

Lobbies,  passageways,  corridors  and  stairways  of  the  same '. .  100 

Stables 80 

Dwellings,  apartment  houses,  flat  buildings  and'  lodging  houses 50 

Class  rooms  in  schools 60 

Assembly  rooms  in  schools 80 

Office  buildings  and  hotels,  ground  floor 125 

For  floors  above  the  ground  floor 75 

Store  buildings  for  light  merchandise,  ground  floor 125 

For  floors  above  the  ground  floor 100 

Store  buildings  for  heavy  merchandise,  such  as  grocery  stores  or  hardware  stores 150 

Warehouses! 200 

Factories  and  workshops,  when  the  nature  of  the  work  is  general ^  125 

Machine  shops,  armories,  drill  rooms  and  riding  schools 250 

Floors  in  a  building  to  be  used  for  the  sale,  storage  or  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery,  shall  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  load  they  may  have  to  carry. 

In  addition  to  specifying  minimum  floor  loadings  for  which  the  various  types  of  buildings 
must  be  designed,  the  Rochester  Building  Code  requires  also  the  following : 

The  weight  placed  on  the  floors  of  any  bmlding,  now  or  hereafter  constructed,  shall  be  safely  distributed 
thereon.  The  bureau  may  require  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  building  or  portion  thereof  to  redistribute  the 
loftd  on  any  floor,  or  to  lighten  such  load  when  deemed  necessary,  even  if  not  greater  than  the  minimum  in  this 
section  prescribed. 

To  prevent  overloading  in  all  warehouses,  storehouses,  factories,  workshops  and  stores,  now  or  hereafter 
constructed,  where  heavy  materials  are  kept  or  stored,  or  machinery  introduced,  the  weight  that  each  floor  will 
safely  sustain  upon  each  square  foot  thereof,  or  upon  each  varying  part  of  such  floor,  shall  be  estimated  by  a 
competent  person  employed  by  the  owner  or  occupant,  or  the  bureau  may  make  such  estimate,  and  said  estimate 
shall  be  placed  permanently  on  a  stone  or  metal  tablet  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  hallway  of  each  story  or  vary- 
ing parts  of  each  story  of  the  building  to  which  it  relates. 

No  person  shall  place  or  permit  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  any  building,  now  or  hereafter  constructed,  any 
greater  load  than  the  safe  load  thereof  as  correctly  estimated  and  ascertained  as  herein  provided. 

The  working  stresses  usually  employed,  and  those  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
are  intended  to  apply  to  static  loads  only.     Proper  allowance  for  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  live 
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load  should  be  taken  into  account  by  adding  the  desired  amount  to  the  live  load  to  produce  an 
equivalent  static  load  before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  proportioning  parts.  An  allowance 
for  impact  will  be  necessary  only  in  special  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  floors  supporting  heavy  ma- 
chinery. The  amount  to  add  to  the  live  load  because  of  impact  will  vary  all  the  way  from  '25 
to  100%  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the  specified  live  load  which  may  be  subject  to 
motion. 

The  dead  load  of  any  floor  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  approximate  data — ^weights 
are  per  square  foot  of  floor  surface: 

Wooden  wearing  surfaces,  4  to  6  lb.  Plaster,  5  lb. 

Screeds  or  nailing  strips,  2  lb.  Suspended  ceiling,  10  lb. 

Cinder-concrete  filling  (2  in.  thick),  15  lb.  Cinders,  7  lb. 

Hollow  tile,  see  Art.  12. 

8.  Bconomic  Considerations. — The  size  of  floor  bays  depends  upon  the  loading,  the  uses 
to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground  area.  In  a  large  build- 
ing it  is  frequently  worth  while  to  make  several  comparative  estimates  with  different  layouts 
of  the  beams,  girders  and  columns,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  economical  arrangement  under 
the  given  conditions. 

The  cost  of  changing  forms  to  meet  changes  in  size  of  beams  and  columns  in  different  stories 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  It  is  more  economical  to  vary  the  depths  of  beams  from  floor 
to  floor  than  the  widths,  on  account  of  the  slab  panels ;  and  to  vary  square  columns  in  one  dimen- 
sion rather  than  in  two,  both  on  account  of  the  columns  themselves  and  the  beams  which  frame 
into  them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  change  the  size  of  members  from  floor  to  floor  for  small  differ- 
ences in  computed  dimensions;  nor  is  it  advisable  on  any  floor,  if  simplicity  in  field  work  is 
desired,  to  make  slight  changes  in  the  sizes  of  beams  and  in  the  thicknesses  and  reinforcement 
of  the  slabs,  unless  such  variations  occur  over  large  areas.  When  slabs  of  considerable  variation 
in  span  alternate,  it  is  better  to  vary  the  thickness  and  keep  the  reinforcement  the  same,  than 
to  vary  the  reinforcement  and  use  the  same  thickness  of  slab.  Although  slight  differences  in 
dimensions  are  not  desirable,  the  designs  made  should  be  considered  carefully  in  every  detail. 

4.  Floor  Surfaces. — ^A  concrete  floor  usually  has  a  mortar  or  granolithic  finish  as  wearing 
surface.  Such  a  surface  if  not  allowed  to  set  rapidly  is  hard  and  practically  impervious  to 
water. 

The  usual  proportions  for  granolithic  finish  are  1  part  Portland  cement,  1  part  sand,  and 
1  part  crushed  stone  which  passes  through  a  ^-in.  mesh  screen.  This  mortar  surfacing  is  laid 
over  the  concrete  slab  and  troweled  to  a  hard  finish.  If  placed  before  the  concrete  below  has 
set,  it  may  be  from  ^  to  1  in.  thick  but  where  the  concrete  of  the  slab  becomes  old  before  the 
granohthic  finish  is  laid,  the  thickness  should  be  at  least  2  in. 

Granolithic  finish  is  screeded  to  grade  with  a  straight-edge,  smoothed  with  a  wooden 
float,  and  finished  with  a  steel  trowel.  It  is  often  marked  off  into  blocks,  or  sections,  of  suitable 
size  by  shallow  grooves.  The  object  in  dividing  the  surface  into  panels  is  purely  ornamental, 
since  reinforcement  against  shrinkage  cracks  is  provided  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  concrete 
slab. 

For  a  complete  treatment  of  concrete-floor  surfaces,  see  Sect.  4. 

Some  engineers  prefer  to  lay  a  cinder-concrete  base,  not  less  than  2  in.  thick,  before  placing 
the  cement  finish.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  should  there  be  any  reason  for  remov- 
ing a  section  of  the  finished  floor,  it  can  be  accomplished  without  injury  to  the  reinforced-con- 
crete  slab.  On  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  cinder  concrete  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  cement  finish  if  the  same  is  placed  before  the  cinder  concrete  base  has  set. 

If  a  wood  floor  is  desired,  2  by  3-in.  or  2  by  4-in.  sleepers  are  usually  laid  on  top  of  the 
rough  concrete  slab,  and  cinder  concrete  or  stone  concrete  poor  in  cement  is  run  between  these 
nailing  strips.  For  ordinary  cases,  ^  to  1  >^-in.  maple  flooring  nailed  to  2  by  3-in.  sleepers,  16  in. 
apart,  is  found  satisfactory.  The  proportions  of  cinder  concrete  specified  vary  considerably — 
average  proportions  are  1 :  3  :  6.    The  sides  of  sleepers  are  usually  beveled,  but  this  does  not 
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prevent  them  from  becoming  loose  if  the  wood  shrinks.  The  best  method  of  holding  the  sleepers 
in  place  is  to  drive  40d.  nails  in  the  sides  of  the  sleepers  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  on  alternate  sides. 
These  nails  key  with  the  concrete  and  prevent  movement  of  the  sleeper. 

There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  above  method  of  constructing  wooden  floor 
surfaces  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  sleepers  to  decay  by  dry  rot.  To  lessen  decay  the 
sleepers  should  be  well  seasoned  and  might  advantageously  be  impregnated  with  preservative 
of  some  sort,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  permit  no  moisture  to  reach  them  even  after  the  top 
flooring  is  in  place.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the  concrete  to  dry  out  before  the  finished 
flooring  is  laid.  Dry  rot  is  a  fungus  disease  of  wood  that  thrives  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
and  absence  of  circulating  air.  It  makes  little  difference  in  result  whether  the  moisture  is  the 
sap  of  the  green  wood,  or  water  that  soaks  into  the  wood  after  it  has  been  dried. 

Sleepers  are  sometimes  laid  in  dry  cinder  fill.  In  such  construction  the  chance  of  dry  rot 
is  probably  small,  since  there  is  some  opportunity  for  air  circulation  through  the  porous  cinders. 
Cinders  also  tend  to  absorb  moisture. 

A  sand-and-tar  base  for  plank  flooring  on  reinforced-concrete  floor  slabs  has  been  employed 
to  some  extent  to  avoid  any  danger  from  dry  rot.  A  layer  of  sand  mixed  with  coal  tar  is  spread 
about  lyiia,  thick  on  the  floor  slab  and  leveled  while  still  warm  and  soft  with  a  straight-edge. 
On  this  layer  is  then  placed  first  a  layer  of  2-in.  plank,  then  ^^-in.  rough  pine  board,  and  finally 
a  wearing  surface  of  J^  to  l}^-in.  maple.  The  different  layers  of  planking  should  be  placed  in 
different  directions. 

The  following  construction  has  been  used  in  schoolhouse  floors  with  satisfactory  results : 
At  the  completion  of  the  floor  slab,  a  1-in.  footing  of  sand  is  placed  on  top  of  the  same  and  brought 
to  a  true  level  by  screeding.  On  top  of  the  sand  are  placed  lyi-m,  boards  laid  diagonally  and 
nailed  together  at  the  edges.  The  form  lumber  used  for  centering  is  generally  employed  for 
this  work.  On  top  of  the  l^-ia.  boards  is  then  placed  building  paper,  which  in  turn  is  covered 
by  the  finished  flooring. 

So-called  '^nailable  concretes"  have  been  attempted  but  without  substantial  success. 
They  are,  in  effect,  poor  concretes,  made  from  cinders  and  sand  with  a  small  amount  of  asbestos 
or  like  substance,  into  which  flooring  nails  may  be  driven.  Their  prolonged  retention  of  water, 
generation  of  acid  from  wet  cinders  and  faulty  hold  on  nails  has  prevented  their  extensive  use. 

In  hotels  and  similar  establishments,  linoleum  or  carpeting  over  a  fairly  smooth  cement 
base  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  If  the  floor  is  very  wet  and  alkaline,  saponification  may  take 
place,  with  destruction  of  the  linoleum.  A  thoroughly  good  cement  is  insurance  against  such 
occurrences.     Sodium  silicate  should  not  be  used,  as  it  liberates  free  sodium. 

flat  tiles  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  floor  surface  in  reinforced-concrete  construction. 
The  most  durable  and  sanitary  tile  is  the  vitreous-clay  tile.  The  ceramic  tile  is  perhaps  the  most 
often  used  and  is  a  vitreous-clay  tile  manufactured  in  square,  hexagonal,  and  round  shapes .  The 
squares  range  in  size  from  ^'^  to  ^  in.  and  the  hexagonal  shapes  from  ^i  to  1  in.  Tiles  are 
laid  some  Uttle  time  after  the  floor  slab  is  poured  and,  if  set  in  Portland-cement  mortar,  should 
be  embedded  in  a  layer  not  less  than  2  to  2^i  in.  thick  in  order  to  prevent  curling  of  the  tile  due 
to  shrinkage  of  the  base.  There  are  now  on  the  market,  however,  some  patented  bases  which 
seem  satisfactory  and  which  will  allow  a  bedding  thickness  of  only  1  in.  over  and  above  the 
thickness  of  the  floor  slab  proper. 

6.  Small  Floor  Openings. — The  methods  of  arranging  slab  reinforcement  around  small 
openings,  such  as  for  chimneys  and  ventilators,  needs  some  consideration.  Both  a  wrong  and 
a  right  method  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  openings  are  shown  against  a  wall,  and  the  floor 
slab  is  reinforced  in  only  one  direction. 

The  method  shown  of  placing  the  reinforcing  rods  parallel  to  the  opening  makes  a  neat 
looking  job,  but  it  should  be  evident  that  no  proper  provision  is  necessarily  made  to  carry  the 
load  which  would  ordinarily  come  on  the  wall  at  the  openings.  The  right  method  shown  is 
less  artistic,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  is  vastly  more  efficient.  The  cross  rods  serve  only  to  rein- 
force the  slab  locally.    All  such  designs  should  be  carefully  studied  to  make  sure  that  the 
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mqaired  rtrenfth  ia  •eeiued  at  ftll  points.    £9ab  rodi  dioald  never  ba  eurred  b 
dodge  floor  openingi  as  a  cttrved  rod  wQl  tend  to  rot&te. 

Wrooght-iron  snd  gBlranued-iron  ileeves  ore  built  into  tbe  constnictioti  work  foe  all 
Mesm,  Ktam,  ■prinUer,  aewer,  gas,  and  nmilar  pipes.  All  floor  deern  should  be  flush  with 
the  ceiling  line  aud  should  extend  about  2  in.  above  the  floor  line.  Hpe-riaeTs  should  not  be 
flowed  to  come  up  through  columns  as  repairs  and  alterations  are  difficult,  if  not  impoonble. 
under  such  an  arrangement;  electric  conduits,  however,  form  an  exceptioa  to  this  rule.  Special 
shafts  with  fireproof  walla  are  soiDetime:s 
used  for  plumbing  and  vent  pipes,  and  thin 
practice  half  touch  to  commend  it  snce  a 
floor  to  be  a  perfect  fire  cutoff  should  br 
solid  from  wall  to  wall,  with  Btairwayi<. 
elevators,  and  all  openings  enclosed  in  ver- 
tical fireproof  walla. 

6.  Prorision    for    the    Attachment   of 

Sbaft-hangeri  and  Sprinkler  P^em. — There 

are   many   different   methods   of   attaching 

sblLfting,  sprinkler  pipes,  and  machinery  to 

the  under   side  of  a   concrete   floor.     Tbe 

method   adopted   should  be   as    flexible   an 

possible  in  order  to  accommodate  future 

II     changes  in  the  line  of  shafting,  additions,  or 

improved  machinery.    All  bolts  and  aacketa 

a  drilling  is  expensive  and  reinforcing  bars  arc 

r  less  difficulty,  and  might  lead  to  serious 


LiliixiJj 


Wrong  Metttod 

Fio.    1.— MothDd  of  pUclnc 


should  be  placed  before  the  concrete  is  r 
liable  to  be  encountered,  which  would  cause  n 
trouble  if  cut  off. 

A  convenient  method  is  to  place  suitable  bolts  at  intervals,  usually  4  ft.  on  centeis,  with 
their  threaded  ends  projecting  from  the  concrete.  By  means  of  these  projecting  bolls,  tiinbent 
may  be  fastened  wherever  desired  and  the  sbaft^iangerB  lag-screwed  in  place. 


Snan  hanger    ^-A  I 
hgscrtweif^  "      y 


Fio.  2. 

The  heads  of  bolts  projecting  into  concrete  should  be  enlarged  or  bent  so  that  the  boit 
will  not  tear  out.  If  desired,  a  washer  or  plate  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  underneath 
the  head  of  the  bolt,  f^  2  and  3  illustrate  the  use  of  large  washer  nuts.  These  are  tempo- 
rarily held  in  position  by  a  thin  iron  tube  resting  on  the  centering  and  by  a  bolt  projecting 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  box.  The  washer  nut  is  tightened  down  to  the  lop 
of  tbe  tube  which  aecuree  it  firmly  in  an  upright  position  (see  detail  shown  in  pig.  4).  When 
the  beam  boxes  or  centering  are  removed,  the  bolts  are  easily  unscrewed  from  the  nut,  leaving 
»  clear  passage  through  the  concrete  to  the  nut  above.  The  stirrups  shown  are  to  prevent 
•xocaMVe  deformation  in  the  beam.  By  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  3,  tbe  shaft-hangers  may 
be  securely  fastened  by  bolts. 
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When  projectiiig  bolta  Are  used,  it  is  Mldom  that  all  are  made  use  of,  tmd  those  not  used 
pruent  an  unsightly  ^pearance.  This  is  the  main  objection  to  the  acheme  ahown  in  Fig.  S. 
Saddles  and  check  nuts  serve  to  hold  the  long  bolts  in  positioo. 

The  Unit  socket  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  device  serves  also  as  a  support  and  spacer  for 
the  beam  rods,  keeping  them  all  properly  spaced  from  each  other  and  from  the  beam  box  or 
centerinK. 

A  form  of  adjustable  socket  for  use  in  beams,  principally,  is  shown  in  I>^.  7.  These  castings 
arc  made  in  convenient  lengths  and  the  slot  in  the  bottom  makes  it  possible  to  place  hangeis 


or  bolts  at  any  desired  location  along  the  length  of  the  insert.  The  casting  can  be  anchored 
as  securely  in  the  concrete  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  use  of  stirrups  passed  through  the  open 

Figs.  8  and  9  illustrate  two  other  methods  used  for  attaching  ahafUhangere  to  beams. 
Fig.  8  is  what  is  knowir  as  a  pipe^lot  hanger.  Fig.  9  can  be  made  a  strong  and  serviceable 
support  for  motots  and  machinery. 

The  schemee  shown  in  R^.  10  and  11  have  been  used  quite  extensively  by  the  Turner 
Construction  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

Fig.  12  shows  a  hanger  socket  mainly  for  use  in  slabs.  The  casting  varies  in  length  with 
the  depth  of  the  slab  and  is  made  smaller  at  the  tapped  end  than  at  the  top,  so  there  will  be  no 
paB.<<ibility  of  the  binding  of  the  tap-screw 
when  screwed  in.  l^e  cross-pin  shown 
passes  transversely  through  a  cored  hole  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  casting.  Fig.  13 
shows  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  socket.  ,_ 
A  bolt  through  a  hole  in  the  form  secures  *J~ 
it  in  position  during  concreting.  Figs.  14 
and  15  show  two  other  methods  used  for 
slabs  between  beams. 

A  flexible  method  of  attachment  is 
shown  in  Fig.  16 — a  method  used  in  the 
shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 

Beverly,    Mass.    The  anchor  bolts  were  Fia.  4.— D«uil  of  »okei  .nd  boll, 

spaced  3  ft.  on  centers  in  all  transverse 

Soor  and  roof  girders.  A  transverse  line  of  bolts  alternately  spaced  1  ft.  and  fi  ft.  centers 
was  also  built  in  the  middle  of  each  floor  and  roof  panel.  In  the  girder  arrangement,  the 
nuts  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  anchor  bolts  engage  cast^ron  saddles  which  clamp  against 
pairs  of  angles  with  wood  fillers.  Fig.  16  shows  how  the  "T"-headed  attaching  bolts  may 
move  freely  along  the  slot  formed  by  the  angles.  In  the  floor  panels,  the  bolts  have  simple 
heads  or  nuts  upon  the  upper  ends  which  bear  upon  flat  washers.  In  thin  slabs  the  heads  boar 
upon  wadier  plates  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  slab  (^.  16). 
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in  proportioiis  1  part  cement  to  1  or  2  parts  of  sand  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
is  poured  so  as  to  run  under  the  casting.  As  the  mortar  sets  it  is  rammed  with  a  rod  to  prevaot 
shrinkage. 

In  most  cases  machinery  runs  better  and  lasts  longer  if  placed  on  solid  foundations,  bat 
there  are  exceptional  cases  where  machines  seem  to  require  more  or  less  give  on  their  bases,  as 
in  certain  textile  miUs.  In  such  cases  a  wood-finished  floor  can  be  laid  or  wooden  timbeis 
fastened  to  the  concrete  floor.  Sheet  cork  and  linoleum  carpet  have  also  been  used  for  thla 
purpose. 

8.  Waterproof  Floors. — In  case  of  fire,  a  water-tight  floor  in  factory  buildings  prevents 
damage  from  water  to  the.machinery  or  materials  in  the  stories  below.  According  to  Insurance 
Engineering,  the  damage  from  water  after  a  fire  in  fireproof  factory  bufldings  is  much  greater 
than  that  from  the  fire  itself.  A  concrete  floor  with  granohthic  surface  is  practically  impervious 
to  water  but  unless  a  floor  is  made  self-draining,  water  will  get  down  through  the  floor  open- 
ings.    Raised  sills  should  be  provided  around  all  openings,  whether  or  not  a  cement  finish  is 

used,  and  scuppers  of  ample  size  should  be  placed  in  the  outside  walls  to 

carry  water  ^from  the  floors  to  the  outside  of  the  building.     Fig.  17  is  a 

#w»*  p   ^^^^ss^a         detail  of  wall  scuppers  used  in  the  Liberty  Silk  warehouses,  New  York 

City.    The  waterproofing  of  floors  may  be  accomplished  by  using  an 


impervious  finished  flooring  or  by  using  an  undercoating  of  asphalt  felt 
laid  in  hot  asphalt. 

9.  Tests. — Within  the  last  few  years  full-sized  floor  panels  of  both 
^^^^'^^  the   monolithic  beam  and  girder  and  the  flat-slab  types,  have  been 

tested  for  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel  under 
increasing  loads.  The  tests  consisted  in  loading,  with  an  increasinf^ 
load,  a  number  of  consecutive  panels  of  a  reinforced-concrete  build- 
ing,  and  of  observing  the  exact  contraction  or  expansion  of  certain 
portions  of  the  steel  and  of  the  concrete  by  means  of  delicate  instru- 
ments. In  order  to  make  such  observations,  the  concrete  was  re- 
moved from  the  steel  in  given  places,  and  drill  holes  were  made  in  the 
steel  thus  uncovered.  Into  these  holes  the  extensometer  points  were  placed.  Small  holes 
were  also  drilled  in  the  concrete  for  the  same  purpose.  From  the  elastic  deformations  ob- 
tained for  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  and  concrete,  the  stresses  in  the  members  were 
computed  and  the  results  compared  with  those  for  which  the  building  was  designed.  Much 
valuable  data  pertaining  to  proper  methods  for  design  have  been  obtained  from  these 
tests. 

10.  Basement  Floors. — ^A  basement  floor  in  dry  ground  is  usually  made  of  1 :  3:5  concrete, 
3  or  4  in.  thick.  Usually  no  wearing  surface  is  needed  other  than  the  ordinary  concrete  troweled 
to  a  hard  finish,  but,  where  considerable  wear  is  expected,  the  usual  mortar  coat  may  be  laid 
as  on  the  upper  floors.  To  prevent  shrinkage  .cracks,  the  floor  should  be  divided  into  blocks 
about  8  or  10  ft.  square.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  laying  alternate  blocks,  and  then 
fiUing  in  the  intermediate  ones  after  the  adjoining  concrete  has  set.  Basement  floors  are 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  concrete  sidewalks  (see  Sect.  4). 

It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  the  concrete  itself  being  water-tight.  If  the  basement  n 
below  tide-water  or  ground-water  level,  a  layer  of  waterproofing  consisting  of  three  to  six  layers 
of  waterproof  felt  (cemented  together  and  to  the  concrete  by  coal^^tar  pitch  or  asphalt)  should 
be  spread  on  the  concrete  and  carried  up  in  continuous  sheets  on  the  walls  to  above  water  level. 
The  whole  surface  should  then  be  covered  with  another  layer  of  concrete  at  least  3  or  4  in. 
thick. 

The  earth  under  the  basement  floor  should  be  well  drained,  and  drains  of  tile  pipe,  or  of 
screened  gravel  and  stone,  may  be  placed  in  trenches  just  below  the  floor.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  entire  area  with  cinders  or  stone;  and  sometimes  the  concrete  must  be 
made  extra  thick,  or  reinforcement  added,  to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water. 
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MONOLITHIC  B£AM-Ain>-GIRDER  CONSTRUCTION 

11.  Ordinary  Type  of  Beam-and-girder  Constnictlon. — The  theory  and  methods  of  design 
of  slabs,  beams,  and  girders  are  given  in  Sect.  7.  If  a  floor  slab  is  reinforced  in  one  direction 
only,  the  load  will  5)ractically  all  be  transmitted  to  the  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  reinforcing  rods.  A  small  part,  however,  will  be  transferred  directly  to  the  girders  at 
the  sides  of  the  panels,  but  this  may  well  be  neglected  in  the  calculations  for  cross-beams.  In 
fact,  even  with  reinforcement  in  two  directions,  the  load  should  be  assumed  as  all  transferred 
to  the  cross-beams  unless  the  panel  is  nearly  square. 

If  panels,  nearly  square,  are  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  loads  carried  to  the  cross- 
beams and  girders  will  not  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  of  such  beams  and  girders, 
but  may  be  assumed  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  of  a  triangle.  This  assumption 
is  surely  on  the  safe  side  in  regard  to  moment,  if  the  area  of  the  triangle  is  made  equal  to  that 
part  of  the  total  load  on  the  panel  which  is  transmitted  to  the  beam  in  question — ^as  determined 
by  the  formula  of  Art.  29c,  Sect.  7.  Assumptions  of  this  load  being  either  uniformly  distributed, 
or  varying  as  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola,  give  a  lower  resulting  moment  than  the  triangle 
method. 

Let  w  be  the  uniform  load  per  imit  of  area  on  the  slab,  and  w^  and  wi  the  parts  of  this  unit 
load  that  go  to  the  shorter  and  longer  beams  respectively.  Applying  the  loads  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  having  its  apex  at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the  maximum  moment  wUl  be  for  the  longer 
beam,  and,  if  this  beam  is  considered  simply  supported  and  as  carrying  the  load  from  one  panel 
only, 

M  =  H2mbl* 
and  for  the  shorter  beam 

M  =  }{2W2bH 

If  the  slab  b  square,  Wi  is  -^y  and  M  »  H4>  id'.    For  beams  made  continuous,  the  bending 

moment  may  be  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  ^  or  ^  as  the  case  may  be.  With  beams  or 
girders  common  to  two  panels,  the  bending  moment  should  be  multiplied  by  2. 

Unless  the  panel  is  nearly  square,  floor  slabs  should  not  be  reinforced  in  two  directions, 
as  it  is  evident  that  no  economy  results  from  double  reinforcement  when  the  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  of  panel  is  greater  than  about  1.2.  If  the  length  of  the  slab  exceeds  1.5  times  its 
breadth,  the  entire  load  should  surely  be  carried  by  the  transverse  reinforcement. 

When  the  floor  surface  is  given  a  granolithic  finish,  this  finish  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  considered  to  act  with  the  slab  proper  in  taking  the  stresses  under  loading.  Usually, 
however,  the  designer  has  no  way  of  finding  out  whether  the  finish  will  be  placed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  concrete,  or  run  a  number  of  hours  later,  and  this  alone  should  call  for  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  in  figuring  the  finish  as  a  part  of  the  slab.  If  the  superintendent  on 
the  job  is  known  as  a  careful  man  and  if  there  is  to  be  very  careful  supervision,  the  floor  may 
be  sometimes  figured  in  this  way,  but  never  without  putting  an  underscored  note  on  the  drawing 
to  the  effect  that  the  finish  shall  be  run  immediately  after  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  slab. 
Also  the  surface  of  the  floor  should  be  blocked  off  only  along  the  center  line  of  columns  and  no 
joint  should  be  made  between  column  lines,  as  such  joints  would  affect  the  needed  strength  of 
the  slab. 

Where  care  in  construction  is  not  assured,  or  where  any  appreciable  wear  on  the  floor  is 
expected,  the  finish  sbould  properly  not  be  included  in  the  effective  slab  thickness.  It  is  also 
advisable  not  to  figure  this  way  for  a  winter  job  under  any  conditions. 

It  is  possible,  by  taking  great  precautions,  to  bond  a  wearing  surface  to  a  concrete  slab  after 
the  concrete  in  the  slab  has  set.  This  requires  special  treatment  including  thorough  cleaning 
and  soaking  of  the  old  concrete,  providing  a  bond  layer  of  neat  cement  mortar,  and  placing 
the  surface  before  this  neat  cement  has  begun  to  harden.    Poor  joints  occur  quite  frequently, 
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however,  and  it  ib  advisable  not  to  figure  the  finish  as  a  part  of  the  slab  in  a  ease  of  this  kind, 
even  though  considerable  care  is  assured  at  the  time  of  construction. 

If  it  is  deemed  advisable  in  any  given  design  to  consider  the  finish  as  an  integral  i>art  of 
the  slab,  the  maximum  fiber  stress  in  compression  may  be  determined  by  the  method  outlined 
in  Fig.  18.  The  distance  b  \a  made  equal  tg  the  maximum  allowable  stress  on  the  ordinary 
concrete,  and  the  distance  a  which  represents  the  maximum  stress  on  the  cement  finish  is  then 
computed  on  this  ratio.  The  later  stress,  however,  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
allowable  stress  for  cement  finish. 

Fig.  19  shows  an  arrangement  for  slab  steel  such  that  there  is  the  same  steel  area  at  the  top 
of  slab  over  the  cross-beams  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab  midway  between  these  beams.  All 
rods  are  bent  and  are  identical  in  shape — ^namely,  straight  at  one  end,  bent  up  at  the  center 
over  a  beam,  and  bent  over  a  beam  at  the  other  end.     The  required  arrangement  is  effected  by 

A  able  fiber  < 
o  \8tress  In 
concrete 


Net/tral  P/euTe 


Fio.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


shifting  alternate  rods  7  ft.  ahead.  Some  designers  bend  up  all  the  rods  <$ver  supports,  but  a 
better  method  is  to  continue  some  steel  at  the  bottom  of  slab  and  thus  make  sure  that  no  point 
in  tension  is  unprovided  with  steel.  The  rods  arranged  as  in  Fig.  19  may  be  carried  over  three 
spans  and  stiU  obtain  the  same  amount  of  steel  over  supports  as  in  the  center  of  span,  but  the 
amount  of  steel  at  the  bottom  of  slab  near  the  supporting  beams  becomes  very  small. 

Fig.  20  shows  another  arrangement  for  the  slab  steel.  Both  straight  and  bent-up  rods 
are  employed,  each  rod  extending  over  three  slab  spans.  The  joints  in  the  bent  rods  occur 
over  supports  and  the  steel  is  lapped  a  sufficient  distance  to  provide  adequate  bond  strength. 


Fio.  20. 


Fia.  21. 


Thiis  lapping  is  so  arranged  that  two-thirds  as  much  steel  occurs  over  the  supports  as  in  the 
center  of  span. 

Fig.  21  shows  an  arrangement  of  steel  which  gives  three-fourths  the  center-of-span  area 
over  supports.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Pig.  20  except  that  the  rods  extend 
over  only  two  spans. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  20  requires  the  least  steel  and  that  shown  in  Fig.  19  re- 
quires the  most.     Fig.  19  shows  undoubtedly  the  best  design  for  spans  over  6  or  7  ft. 

For  moments  in  beams  and  girders  due  to  building  acting  as  a  rigid  frame,  see  Sect.  10. 

iLLusTHATira  Pboblkm. — Dcaicn  an  interior  floor  bay  to  aupport  a  Hve  load  of  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  with  tbe 
eolomna  spaced  21  ft.  by  21  ft.  on  centen  and  with  two  intermediate  beams.  Worldnc  stresses  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Committee  for  a  2000-Ib.  concrete  (see  Appendix  B)  are  to  be  employed  throughout.  (Tables  and 
diagrams  referred  to  are  those  of  Sect.  7.) 

Since  an  interior  floor  bay  has  been  assumed,  the  bending  moment  r^  may  be  employed  for  the  three  parts 

of  the  floor  bay,  namely:  the  shib,  the  bsam,  and  the  girder.    Fig.  22  shows  the  proposed  afrangement  of 
and  girders. 
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Tfa*  floor  surf  M6  wOl  bo  given  «  gnuiolithie  floiih.  eoniiatiiig  of  a  layer  of  1 :  a  morUr.  1  in.  thick,  tpreed  upon 
thm  Mirfnoe  of  ibe  oonorete  alab  before  it  has  begun  to  aet,  and  troweled  to  a  hard  finbh.  For  aimpUdty,  the  weight 
ai  ftniih  wili  be  aasamed  aa  induded  in  the  apeoified  live  load  of  250  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  Of  ooune  it  should  be  readily 
underatood  that  in  praetioe,  where  a  definite  live  load  is  required,  the  finish  should  be  considered  separately  aa  a 
•upcfimpoaed  dead  load. 

Slab. — The  main  reinforcement  will  be  placed  in  the  direction  A  A',  Fig.  10,  and  the  span  of  slab  will  be  7  ft. 
Slab  is  to  be  fully  continuous  and  its  total  depth  will  be  taken  to  the  nearest  H  in. 

Diagrama  5  and  6,  Sect.  7,  ahow  that  a  4M-in.  (d  -  3>i-in.)  slab  with  span  of  7  ft.  will  sustain  a  load  (live  plus 
dead)  of  approximately  325  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     Corresponding  weight  of  slab  is  56  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  total  load  per 
square  foot  for  the  slab  to  carry  is  therefore  250  +  56  » 
306  1b. 

For  a  slab  with  d  -  Z]i  in..  Diagram  6,  Part  1, 
gtves  A«  ■■  0.325  sq.  in.  Referring  to  Table  6,  it  is 
evident  that  H*iQ<  round  rods  spaced  4  in.  on  centers 
will  give  suffident  steel  area.  If  desired,  the  span  of  ^ 
■lab  may  be  taken  as  the  clear  distance  between  faces 
of  supports  (see  Art.  44,  Sect.  7).  Four  round  rods  H 
in.  in  diameter  will  be  placed  transversely  in  each  7-ft. 
panel  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks,  and 
to  bind  the  entire  structure  together. 

CroM-lMonu  (BightHrod  Detign), — The  cross-beams 
have  a  span  of  21  ft.  The  beams  and  slab  will  be  poured 
mX  the  aame  time  and  thoroughly  tied  together  so  that 
A  T-beam  section  may  be  considered.  The  distance  be 
tween  beams  is  7  ft.,  and  the  dead  and  live  loads  of  the 
slab  per  foot  length  of  beam  is  equal  to  7  X  306  •  2140 
lb.  Assume  dead  load  of  the  stem  of  beam  at  240  lb.  per 
lin.  ft.  Then  the  total  loading  per  foot  of  length  equals 
2380  lb.     The  maximum  shear 
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(2380)  (21) 


25,000  lb. 
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ii-  'u'  'ir^- 


and  the  maximum  moment 
(2380)  (21)<  (12) 


.V- 


12 


-  1.050.000  in.-Ib. 


Cross  secngn  AA*. 
Fig.  22.^ 


llf  desired,  the  8x>an  of  beam  may  be  taken  as  the  clear  distance  between  faces  of  supports.     See  Art.  44.,  Sect.  7.) 
The  required  cross-section  of  web  as  determined  by  shear 

(26,000) 


105 


-  238  sq.  in. 


The  following  formula  of  Art.  37,  Sect.  7,  gives  the  moet  economical  depths  for  various  assumed  web  widths: 


d'  - 


with  r  io  this  design  as  60,  then 


M       t 


for  fr'  -  9  in. 
for  b*  -  10  in. 
for  b"  -  11  in. 


d  -  23.1  in. 
d  -  22.0  in. 
d  -  21.2  in.,  ete. 


In  order  to  provide  for  most  of  the  diagonal  tension  by  meana  of 
bent-up  rods,  it  is  proposed  to  uae  eight  rods  placed  in  two  rows, 
four  rods  to  a  row.  A  value  of  b'  ■■  10  in.  may  be  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards rod  spacing,  but  b'  X  d  aa  given  above  is  not  great  enough  to 
provide  for  shear.  It  will  be  more  economical  to  deepen  the  beam 
of  10-in.  width  to  a  depth  of  23H  in.  than  to  adopt  a  width  of  11 
in.  and  a  depth  of  about  21.2  in.  Fig.  23  shows  the  arrangement 
of  the  steel  which  will  be  tried  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  at  the 
center  of  the  span.  This  exact  arrangement  will  also  be  tried  at 
the  top  of  beam  over  supports.  It  is  quite  likdy  that  there  will  be 
^fX)9s«  section  of  CrOSSDeOUn  ^^^  '<^  ^°  ^^^  girder  of  about  1-in.  or  l)i-in.  diameter  and,  since 
«.       23  ^^  erosa-beam  rods  should  fit  nicely  with  the  girder  rods  over  sup- 

porting oolumns.  the  two  layers  of  rods  will  be  plaoed  2  in.  center 

to  oenter  aa  ahown. 
(10)  (22.5)  (150) 

144 


The  weight  of  the  atem  is 


■i  235  lb.  per  ft.  and  the  wdght  assumed  thus  is  satisfactory. 
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TlM  width  of  th«  ilAa«§  of  th*  T-boun  b  ooatrolkd  in  thii  dnisn  Cms  Art.  82,  8m»»  r)  by  13 
thinlnniii  ol  slab  pb»  tbt  width  of  ftam.  or  M  i       Than 

M_        1,050.000 
M        .  .      C  4.5 


-  29.7 


For  this  value  of  tti  and  for  j 


23.5 


(04)  (23.5)1 
0.10,  Diagram  8  shows  /«  -  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  j 
1.050.000 


0.93.     Then 


(16.000)  (0.93)  (23.5) 


3.00  sq.  in. 


Four  H-in.  round  rods  and  four  ^^in.  round  rods  will  be  selected  (¥1s.  23).  having  a  total  area  of  3.00  sq.  in.  { 
Table  5).    Eight  ^He-in.  round  rods  would  do,  but  the  H->  and  H'iA-  I'ods  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  stock. 

,  The  four  9i-in-  rods  will  be  placed  in  the  lower  row 

and  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  th^ 
center  of  gravity  of  the  steel  area  as  midway  betwfvn 
the  two  rows.  It  is  evident  now  that  the  width  uf 
beam  for  rod  spacing  was  correctly  assumed.  ( Note 
the  rod  spacing  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  Art.  23.  Sect.  7.) 

Four  rods  will  be  bent  up  and  lap  over  the  top 
of  the  support.  The  other  four  will  be  continued 
straight  and  lap  over  support  at  the  bottom  of  beam 
(see  Fig.  24).  The  bond  stress  along  the  eight  rods 
at  the  top  of  beam  near  support 


Elevation  of  Crossbcom 
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25,000 


1(4)  (2.356)  -f  (4)  (1.964)  1(0.85)  (23.5) 


-  73  lb. 


per  sq.  in 


Plan  of  CrotsbttCM* 

Fka.  24. 

which  is  satisfactory. 

(The  average  value  of  /  is  taken  in  the  above  equation,  see  Art.  27.  Sect.  7.)  The  proposed  arrangement  <jf 
rods  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

The  rods  at  the  top  of  beam  over  supports  will  have  the  same  effective  depth  (cQ  as  the  rods  at  the  bottom 
of  beam  at  the  center  of  span  (Figs.  23  and  24) .     Then 

d    "  23.5 


0.149 


3.00 


0.0128  -  j/ 


*^         (10)  (23.5) 

The  following  values  may  be  obtained  from  Diagram  12: 

it  -  0.384 
j  -  0.864 

Then,  using  also  Table  9, 

1,050.000 
^'  "  (3.00) (0.864)  (23.5)  "  ^^'^  ^^'  P*'  '**•  *° 

/«  «  (17.200)(0.0415)  -  715  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Allowable  compression  in  concrete  at  the  support 
may  be  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  hence  no  haunch  or 
extra  steel  is  necessary  (see  Appendix  B).  The  ten- 
sile stress  in  the  steel  is  greater  than  the  allowable 
but  will  be  considered  as  satisfactory  here  simply 
for  the  puri>ose  of  presenting  several  comparative 
designs  using  different  numbers  ot  rods.  If  a  little 
more  than  the  required  amount  of  steel  had  been 
selected  at  the  center  of  span — say  eight  H~in.  rounds 
—the  stress  in  the  steel  over  supports  would  not 
have  figured  out  greater  than  the  allowable  (see  Art.  39, 

Sect.  7) .     The  diagram  given  on  page  298  may  be  employed  to  find  the  poiJats  in  the  beam  where  the  lower  horisontsl 

(2)  (0  307) 
rods  may  be  bent  up.    Bending  up  the  first  two  rods  is  equivalent  to  bending  up  — z-^g —  ■■  0.205  or  30i«  %  ol 

the  steel.    After  bending  up  the  next  two  rods  50  %  of  aU  the  steel  is  bent.     The  diagram  above  referred  to  shows 
that  those  bends  may  be  made  at  0.318^  (80  in.)  and  0.2101  (53  in.)  from  the  center  of  support. 

The  rods  at  the  top  near  support  should  be  bent  down  as  explained  in  Art.  89,  Sect.  7;  the  first  two  rods  at  a 

(2)  (0.442)       I 
distance  not  leaa  than  — ^^      of  7  «  26  in.  from  the  ooiter  of  support  (assuming  sero  montcnt  at  the  third  point) : 

and  the  next  two  at  a  dSatnooe  H  of  7  •■  42  in.  from  the  same  point  (see  Fig.  25). 


FiG.  25. 
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Tb»  disUfiot  from 


tb«  •uypari  to  Uw  pcini  whan  w«b  rdaf < 
21        (40)  (10)  (0.93)  (23.5) 


Ako. 
and 


X.  -y- 


2  25,000 

*^  "  3  *  (0.85)  (23.5) 


t  it  not 
m  6.36  ft.  -  82  U. 


la. 


7)- 


8301b. 


CD  -  J-  (40)(10)  -  270 


lb. 


Fig.  35  ibows  the  diaconal-tenaion  trmpeiotd. 

Th«  points  to  bend  rods  st  the  top  d  beam  control  the  desisn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  horisontal  distnaee 
between  bent  rods  is  about  the  allowable — namdy,  about  Hd.  Bkact  bending  of  lonijtodinal  rcinfordns  ban  at 
an  anicle  acruss  the  web  of  beam  may  be  considered  ss  •^^^'^g  to  diagonal  tension  rwistsnce  for  a  honaontal  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  bending  equal  to  Hd  (see  Art.  21,  Sect.  7),  stirrups  will  be  tyaeded  only  for  the  areas  ABbe 
and  abCD.  Diagonal  tension  represented  by  the  area  abCD  will  be  eared  for  by  the  additional  stirrups  which  will 
be  inserted  to  secufe  good  T-beam  action.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  support  to  the  point  where  stirrups  are 
not  necessary  scales  27  in.  The  stimps  near  the  end  of  beam  will  be  looped  about  the  upper  rods,  and  henoe  will 
be  in  an  iarerted  positkm  to  those  in  a  simply  sufqxirted  beam. 

We  shall  use  H-tn.  round  U-shaped  stirrups  bent  at  the  ends  (see  Art.  10,  Beet.  7).  The  "**'*«"»v"t  T^'«g 
of  sCirmps  will  occur  at  the  support,  and  this  placing  is  giren  in  Diagram  IV,  Sect.  7,  page  288.  as  4.2  in.  Bpac' 
ing  nt  other  paints  along  the  beam  may  be  found  readily  by  means  of  this  disgram.  The  first  stirrup  will  be  placed 
2  in.  from  the  edge  of  girder,  asiiiiiiiin  iht  ^srder  to  have  a  lew  width  than  the  eolnmn,  In  order  to  secure  good 
T-beam  action,  the  web  and  flange  will  be  tied  together  with  Tertieal  stiiiups  placed  about  18  in.  on  eentets  and 
looped  about  the  lower  rods  for  the  center  half  of  beam. 

The  bats  bent  over  the  sum>art  should  run  to  the  third  point  of  the  adjoining  qian  to  proride  thoroughly  for 
n^ntiTe  moment,  aoraming  a  very  definite  five  load  ^ee  Art.  39^  Sect.  7).  The  sUowabie  stress  in  the  eompres- 
sion  rods  at  the  support  is  715  X  15  «■  10,725  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  neoesssxy  length  for  bona  of  H-in.  round  rods 

»    ^^^V^li!t'^^  -  25  in.  (see  Art.  21,  Sect.  7).    This  length  is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

(Suxod  Dentil).— Four  %-ia.  round  rods  and  two  H-in.  round  rods  will  gire  the  rsQuired 


of  3.00  sq.  in.     The  axrangement  ahown  in  Fig.  26  will  be  adopted. 


r* 


I* 

b\a  b 
I* 

Fio.  26. 
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Fio.  27. 


win  lap 


which  wiD 
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center  of 

bent  at  S3 

The 

not : 


three  rocb  in  the  upper  row  will  be  bent  up  and  lap  orcr  snpporte  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.    The  o<iMr  three 
support  at  the  bottom  of  beaaou     The  bond  stress  along  the  six  rods  at  the  top  of  beam 

25.000 


n  «• 


-i  84  lb.  per  sq 

27(1 


[(4)(2.740)  +  (2)(1.964)1(0.85)(23.6) 

be  coomdered  satasfactory  for  the  arrangement  of  rods  shown  in  Fig. 

fint   H-4n.  rod  may  be  bent  at  93  in.  from 

support  and  the  next  two  7#-in.  rods  may  be 

in.  from  center  of  support. 

two  >4-tn.  rods  may  be  bent  down  at  a  dis* 


Art.  16,  Seet.  7). 


than 


(2)f0.6018) 
3.02 


-^ 


83  in.  from  the 


Iter  of  support,  and  the  H^n.  rod  at  H  of  «  «  42  in. 
from  the 


trol  the  1 
The  4^in 
the  other 
nips,  and 
point 


to  bend  rods  at  the  top  of  beam  con* 

taon  of  the  bends  of  the  two  'H-in.  rods. 

rod  win  be  bent  so  as  to  be  about  Hi  from 

two  rods  (see  Fig.  28).     The  spacing  of  stir- 

the  distance  from  the  oenter  of  support  to  the 

stirrups  are  not  necessary  may  be  found  in  llie 


more  than 


Fio.  28. 


as  f  or  the  ciflht-rod 

(Fumrwvd  Dmign)  .—Four  ?i-in.  square  rods  will  gire  an  area  of  3.00  aq.  in.  whieh  is  only  sU^tly 
inquiind.    These  rods  will  nil  be  placed  in  one  row  as  shown  in  f%.  29.>    FSg.  80  Aowm  the  convlete 


1  The  beam  is  sli^tly  narrow  according  to  the  rod  ^pacing  reeonunonded  by  the  Joint  CoBmdttee. 
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•haisn.  Stlmipa  m  provldad  te  tak*  al 
ooniidend.  It  (hould  b«  notvd  that  thi 
OBiit.  liaM  th«  upper  rod*  run  only  to 
id  Id  btudint  down  the  rod*  <■ 


.  SB,  Sect.  7).     Nevcrtbeloa  ■  dnlgn  o[  tbli  kind  li  r 


(Odd.     In  Ittt,  it  it  all  that  is  d«*ii«d  under  wdisary  condition*  In  roof  dtdfu  beoaose  of  the  charaetar  and  an 
of  the  live  load. 

Of  couree,  it  ehould  be  rtalised  that  aonie  latitude  may  senenlly  be  allowed  in  that  part  of  beam  d 
letened  to  above,  on  aocounl  of  the  improbability  of  obtaining  manmum  conditione.  but  it  ii  a  food  idea  to 


up  cloee  to  the  support  in  the  eomputatioea  ttM 

Fiff.  31  ehaw«  a  common  contlnuoue-beam  deugD  UBinf  separate  eCrainht  rods  over  the  lupporta.  All  tlie 
fegonal  teneile  itreeHa  are  cared  for  by  vertical  etirrupa. 

OirdtT. — The  (irder  hae  a  span  of  31  ft.  with  concentrated  load*  at  the  thlnl  pnota.  The  wei^t  of  the  atea 
11  be  aHiuned  at  SOO  lb.  per  lin.  f(.     BeactioD  of  concentrated  loadi  -2X  2S.DO0  •  50,000  lb. 


It  of  cDnciintialed  load*  with  end*  of  beam  aimply  nippotad  wooU  b* 

{50,000)(7)(1Z)  -  t,Z00,O0O  in..lb. 
noment  reducce  to 


total  maiimuln  (hear 

V  -  S0.000  +  1 
of  web  aa  determined  by  ehear  —   — 

It  i*  quite  probable 


MiOO)       -  U.300  lb. 

^  -  a27Bil.in.     Uaincthefon 
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tdth  of  13  in.  wiQ  five  props  rod  qiaeint.  but  the 
depth  of  -r^  —  44  in.  t*  likely  to  be  too  treat  whon  the  coat  of 
watiB  ia  taken  into  couideratian.'     Baiidea,  the  depth  woold  be 


ie  the  tl 


a  and  walla  in  the  formula  i  -   '\^ 


h:,  Sret  detennine  the  total  horlioatal  area  eovercd  by  the  alama  of  the  T-bc 
indar  eonaMoatloa  and  the  total  boriaontal  aeollonal  area  of  the  eolumaa 
nib  at  the  level  of  the  LeamL  II  the  Mat  pw  ooUa  toot  ot  the  ooliunn  and  i 
a  creatar  or  liai  Ihao  the  csat  par  eubie  fool  ot  the  T-beam  (tama,  laaeaae  oi 
craaae  thdr  am  in  priqwrtlon  to  the  dlflerane*  in  coat.     Hmu  liiiiiiiiiii  tba 

pal  culdc  foot  of  the  T-beam  atami  in  the  ratio  which  the  total  eorreeled  area  bean  to  tb*  an«  ol  the  T-b 

eteme  in  order  to  obtain  the  unit  coat  e  which  i*  um 


^  -  IS  Id.         d  -  33H  Id. 

Th*  braadth  of  th*  lUnca  ol  tba  T-b—m  ii  eontroItBd  Id  tlili  cue  by  lit  tima  tbe  thkkuM  of  with  phu 
tkc  width  of  ■Ua,  or  OS  in.     Tbnn 

Jt         3.030  JOO 

w~  (e«)(3i.s)>  ■  *'■* 

For  thia  nhM  of  ^  and  («  ^  -  jj^  •  0.14,  Diacnm  S  iliowt  A  •  4IG  lb.  per  k].  is.,  utd  >  •  0.035.     TIwd 

9  AQAIVA 


"■       (1 9,000)  (0.B35)  (32.5) 

£Ssb(  l-io.  round  nxb  (total  ue*  5.28  tq.  in-)  will  b«  clioHn.     Tb«  bond  itnia  ilaat  (he  eialil  rod*  a1 

55J00 
"  ~    (8)(a.M)(0A5){32.5>  "*""'■'""'■ '"- 
whidi  ii  ■atiifuitoo'. 

Fit-  32  ibon  iliBtch  of  adopted  a 


(lB}(31.5)fU0) 


-  1»2  lb.  per  Un.  fi. 


and  the  Talue  amimed  b  on  the  aafe  aidQ. 


The  mda  at  the  top  of  cinler  i 
sieelr  with  the  eroai  beam  rodi.  It 
thaa  at  the  eeoter  ol  apaa.     Then 


Tbe  fcdkiwiDc  nlnca  are  obtained  from  Diacnim  12  and  Table  9, 


'•       AJd-    (6.28) (0.882) (33.5)  -  ■'«<~"'-P=-l-"'. 

S,  -  (Ifl.2D0)(0.DM9)  -  730  lb.  per  aq.  iiL 

TbM*  *i)iMi  nil  be  naaidcnd  utiafaetorr- 

It  '»  fopoMd  to  h«*e  beat  mda  take  aa  much  of  the  diacooa]  teoaiaD  u  paaible.  The  total  """"■■■"■ 
■bar  -  5£,SO0  lb.  Tbeahear  on  the  aapportatdeol  the  third pwnt- 65.300  -  600(7)  -  613001b.  Ontbendeof 
[b,  third  iKUt  toward  the  ODter  of  apaii.  Ibe 'bear  -  61,800  -  50,000  -  18001b.,  or  i  -  t  lb.  per  aq.  is.     Thna. 

Jy  from  the  aupport  to  the  point  vbsn  the  beam  ii 

■  diaconal  tenaioa)  at  the  lupport 


1050  lb.  t 


V^  55J00 

id  ~  (0.85)(33,5) 
and  at  the  third  point,  it  ia 

51.800       _ 
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The  toUl  dUsOMl  twuion  ia  rspreCMiMd  by  &  tnpoidd,  tha  puaDsl  (ids  of  wUeh  an  IBSO  lb.  mnd  1730  lb.,  uk) 
the  lencth  7  (t.     H«oc<  total  dincoiul  Iflnnon  i* 

■"°^'"'l7.0Kl»-.M.I001b. 
Two-thirda  of  thu  amount,  or  102.700  lb.,  will  be  taken  by  the  web  r«nror»nient.     If  aii  roda  are  to  be  beat,  tbeir 
■enaila  value  b 

(auo.  786) (la.ooo)  (1.43)  -  los.oooib. 

which  la  la  oKccaa  of  the  atreaa  to  be  provided  for. 

Now  ahaar  u  nearly  unlfonn  between  tha  aupporta  and  the  third  point,  and,  aa  tar  kb  diajional  tenaioB  ia 
eonearned,  it  would  be  aulScieadr  accurate  to  giTe  equal  ipacinc  to  the  inclined  roda.  Since  the  aiie  ol  eolumii* 
ia  not  (iven,  an  IS-io.  diameter  of  calunm  will  be  conaidtrgd.  The  apacing  sugceated  above,  then,  would  be  taken 
between  a  point  9  in.  from  the  center  of  aupport  (that  ia,  at  the  edce  of  column)  mnd  a  point  where  the  center  d  tbe 
beiun  intervecta  the  firder.  The  plan  propoaed  ia  to  bend  ail  roda,  two  at  a  time,  and  the  point*  to  bend  for  diavoo*! 
tenaion  ahould  be  laid  off  on  a  line  approiimBtely  midway  between  the  neutral  ana  for  poaitive  and  naaativa 
moment — aa  UU,  Fii.  34.  Thete  pointa  (1,  2,  and  3]  may  be  determined  by  dividiui  the  diatance  maitiooad 
above  into  three  equal  parte  and  locating  a  point  at  the  center  of  each  part. 

An  inveetigatioD  muat  now  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  tenaile  atreaaea  in  the  beam  will  petibit 
the  bending  of  the  rode  ai  above  guggnled.  From  a  atudy  of  moment  curve*  of  continuoua  beama  loaded  at  tbe 
third  pointj,  for  different  conditiona.  it  ia  found  aufficiendy  on  the  aafe  aide,  aa  r^arda  bending  up  roda,  to  coo- 

(aee  Art.  53,  Sect.  7).  Alao  when  oonaidering  the  bending  down  of  roda,  the  aame  diitance,  or  ^  of  ^  (5fi  in.  in 
thia  caae),  may  be  aafely  taken  aa  the  diatance  out  from  the  aupport  to  the  point  of  aero  moment.  The  curve  of 
bending  momente  in  each  caae  ia  to  ail  practical  purpoeca  a  atraight  line.  Thua,  the  point  where  the  firat  two 
Toda  may  be  bent  up,  oiing  the  above  data,  ia  about  — g—  -  14  in.  Irom  the  center  of  the  intenection  of  the 
eroaa-beama-     Allowing  aay  4  in.  beyond  the  theoretical  point  for  bending,  thia  distance  becomea  IS  in. 

Aa  regarda  diagonal  tenaion,  the  rod  to  Interaect  the  center  line  at  point  1  ahould  be  bent  at  r.  aa  ahown  by  tbe 
dotted  line.  Since  roda  cannot  be  bent  at  r,  atirrupa  viH  be  emploj'ed  to  take  the  diagonal  tenaion  between  the  bent 
roda  and  tbe  croes-beam.  (StLmipa  will  alao 
be  placed  at  occaaional  intervale  throughout 
the  girder  to  bind  together  tbe  web  and 
flange.)  Round  roda  of  )i-in.  diameter  may 
be  used  for  atiTTupe  if  bent  at  the  upper  end. 
The  tenaile  value  of  each  atimip  (U-tbape)  la 
(2)  (0.196)  (16,000)  -  6270  lb.  The  ahear  to 
be  provided  tor  in  1-in.  length  of  beam  ia 
1720  lb.  and  it  will  be  neceaaary  to  ■pace  tbe 
atirrup.  5f^  -  3.B  In.,  aay  3M  in.,  apart  aa 


raa= 


FiQ.  34. 


down.  In  the  deaign  at  hand,  uaing  43-drg- 
■ngle  benda,  the  roda  may  be  bent  appreai' 
mately  aa  i^nned  and  the  deaign  will  he  ar- 

Toda  ahould  not  be  greater  than  the  diataDce 


between  pcunta  I  and  2,  a 

The  roda  at  the  top  of  ^rder  ahould  eatend  each  aide  of  the  center  of  aupport  far  enough  (oobtain  tbeir  full 
(trength  is  bond,  which  ia  SO  in. 

The  ~..l.n..n.  BtTcaa  in  the  comprvaalon  roda  at  the  aupport  ia  730  X  15  -  11.000  lb.  per  aq.  In.  Tbe 
necwary  length  foe  bond  of  14n.  roda  ia  ^^?  -  39  in.,  aay  36  in.     Thia  length  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  34. 

The  top  of  the  alab  over  the  girder  will  be  reinforced  tranaveraely  with  H^n.  roda  apaced  12  in.  c.  to  n..  in 
order  to  provide  tor  the  negative  bending  moment  produced  with  the  bending  of  the  alab  neit  to  the  girder. 

Dtiifttitif  Plalti. — Plata*  I  to  lY  incluaive  give  different  complete  deaign*  for  tbe  2]  by  ZMt-  Boer  bay 
in  question.  U  danred,  all  the  emaa-beam  and  girder  rnnforcement  may  be  made  into  framea.  eaoepl  the  croaa- 
beam  reinlweement  running  into  eolnmn*  In  (he  dsigna  of  Plalea  1  and  III.  Even  for  theae  beama.  however,  ihe 
atlrm|d  may  be  rigjdly  apaced  if  wired  at  the  upper  turna  to  longitudinal  rod*  of  email  diameter.  After  the  atirvup 
•tael  ia  BuapaBded  in  the  tcnna,  the  bent  roda  can  then  be  eaiily  alipped  into  place  and  wired. 

into  ftainea.     In  the  arrangunent  ahown,  tha  girder  framea  (with  the  eice plion  ol  the  roda  oi 
put  in  place  Brat,  then  the  croa*  beam  frami*  running  into  columna,  tieit  the  negative  Unai 
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u>d  fisallr  Uw  t*o  inUnnaillata  irnw  bwTB  buua.  Tba  vmi<«iBcnt  ■■  ncank  (tioifth  b  not  M  Ideal  h  in 
the  ctrdtT  dincii  of  FUUs  I.  HI.  and  IV  iuk*  Uie  bent-op  rods  do  not  atend  orcmpporta,  bulla  Uw  dcuco  iban 
there  ■•  k  totplis  of  ducouI-tcseioD  tBnfonwoent  •hich  o4beti  tbii  einliiiii  To  b»  ntn  Um  bent  rodi  >n 
KDchored  br  tnnarcne  rodi  pUrcd  betweeo  Uym  of  Mcrl,  bnt  the  ducer  lice  in  tlw  liabiUtr  of  tbeae  ben  to  alip 
horiwuitAUy  when  m  fccee  iDcbped  to  tbc  TrrticAl  i«  rutted  Qpon  thcin.  Tbe  mdditi<Hiii  unouiat  of  diacwul- 
teneAon  MnfcracDwnt»  bowervr,  over  and  above  tbat  Spired  will  makfl  the  d^cn  a  lafe  one.  The  liability  to 
aiip  ai^bce  maze  e^noaUr  to  the  lovq-  tfmivTme  rodi.  m*  tbe  apper  roda  ate  lone  and  veil  aivhored  In  the  alab. 

If  tba  rir»  btam  Med  in  Plate  III  could  have  been  placed  oTer  the  top  of  the  suda  ated  at  columna.  then 
all  tutfofTCuent  ahovm  on  thia  plate  eoold  hate  been  made  up  into  framea  bef«e  bcinc  placed  in  the  forUB-  Tbe 
reMon  whj  tbe  emaa-beam  rods  were  not  placed  above  tbe  girder  roda  in  the  deaifn  in  ijmetiiin  waa  beeaoH  the 
r  1 11^  laaiii  rod*  would  then  inlerfm  with  tbe  main  ninfanement  of  the  alab.  To  prerent  thii.  the  (itder  roda 
OTer  anpporta  woqld  need  to  be  Eowovd  and  thii  eoold  not  be  aeeompiiabed  in  the  deaifn  in  <|ueBtion  beeaue  of 
the  eompreMTe  atnaa  in  the  concrete  brine  alreadj  •  maiinium  at  thia  point.  It  muld  be  aecwnpliabed,  how^ 
ewer,  by  dther  fonnlnc  a  flat  hannch.  by  iaacninc  extra  romprevTe  steel,  or  b^  deepenlnc  the  ctrdb-. 

Pladnf  irf  tbe  re'   " 
ia  oeed,  cnet  care  Ia  nqoired  in  eoiBtmetion  to  make  n 
Unally  amaH  diamctrr  roda  aie  needed  t^ 

The  flaeinc  of  iDTerled  atiiruiia  near  the  aappiwla  haa  not  ben  eoneidRed  in 
placed  after  aU  other  xeinforeement  ia  in  ita  protief  pobtioti  and  axe  ■lipped  down  c 


aupporta  mar  be  provided,  if  deabed.  at  V-t3ajird  ■tiimpe  tna]'  be  emplo^'ed  11  tbe  lencCh  of  tbe  book  ia  made 
■  ufficiait  to  pcnuit  tbe  etimpa  to  iHt  on  tbe  alab  f«m.  If  qwdal  anppnta  an  iwed.  tbey  abould  be  apaeed  about 
5  It.  OB  conten.  In  the  iteel  edieduke  ciren,  ipeoal  frame  supporta  and  apaeini  rods  are  omitted  for  simpli<al)>. 
The  width  of  atimpa  ii  liVEn  in  the  bendinf  Kbedulea  a>  tbe  clear  width  Inaide  of  the  Dutei  attanda,  and  tbe 
vertteal  bei^t  ia  ^nn  inaide  the  toma.     A  little  thoo^t  will  make  dew  that  tbeoe  aie  tbe  dimenaion  needed 

U.  Hollow-tile  Conatnicrtiaa. — Hollow-^ile  construction  is  used  to  a  consider&ble  extent 
for  bght  buildinpi  such  as  modem  store  buildingH  and  office  Btmcturee. 

Fig.  36  ahowa  a  typical  one-way  hollow-tile  alab  and  (%.  37  s  two-way  tile  conatructiwi. 
No  CToeB-beama  are  employed  in  tbe  one-way  type  except  the  bidbJ]  ribe  of  the  floor  slab  formed 
between  tbe  rows  ttf  hollow  tHe.  In  the  two-way  type,  croas-beams  are  place<I  at  the  columna. 
The  tiles  are  |daced  directly  upon  the  forma  with  the  reinforcing  rods  in  the  apacea  between 
tbem,  axtd  tbe  concrete  is  filled  in  between  tbe  tilea  and  poured  over  the  top  to  form  the  floor. 
Tbe  ribs  form  a  eeriea  of  comparatively  light  T-beama  aide  by  aide  with  flangee  usually  2  or  moie 
inches  in  thickness.  The  main  beams  or  girdera  are  also  of  T-«hape.  The  flanges  of  these  beams 
or  girdera  are  usually  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  floor  slab,  but  lighter  tiles  are  Bometimee  used 
near  tbe  stem,  in  which  case  the  flange  becomes  thinner  than  when  the  tilea  are  entiiely  omitted 
at  thia  part  of  the  floor.  The  fimction  of  the  tiles  ia  simply  to  create  a  void  in  the  concrete 
and  thua  to  decreaflc  the  dead  weight  of  slab,  and  tbey  do  not  enter  into  the  calculations  fM 
Bttcngtfa  tit  floor. 

Elither  bard-bUTDed  or  semi-porous  tile  may  be  used  in  reinforced-foncrele  floor  conatruo- 
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tion.  H&rd-bumed  tile,  due  to  ite  density,  has  a  higher  cruahing  strength  and  will,  theitfore, 
undergo  a  greater  stress  without  any  sign  of  failure,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  good  a  fiie- 
resisting  roat«rial  as  the  Bemi-porous. 

The  following  table  gives  average  weights  of  the  common  sisee  of  hollow  tile: 

Weights  ■ 
4  by  12  by  12 19  lb. 


5  by  12  by  12 201b. 

6  by  12  by  12 22  1b. 

7  by  12  by  12 271b. 


Hollow  Tile 

8  by  12  by  12 30  lb. 

9  by  12  by  12 33  lb. 

10  by  12  by  12 35  lb. 

12  by  12  by  12 401b. 


ms^n. 


EEBD 


I  Ho/tor  77*  -^ 


The  commercial  siies  of  Ules  are  usually  12  by  12  in.  in  plan  and  vary  in  depth  from  4  to 
16  in.  The  depth  of  a  tile  concrete  fioor  should  be  designed  so  aa  to  allow  for  these  commercial 
sixes.  The  standard  sizes  manufactured  by  the  National  Ym  Proofing  Co.  are  all  12  by  12  in. 
in  plan  with  the  following  depths:  4  in,  Sin.,  9  in.,  7  in.,  8  in.,  9  in.,  10  in.,  12  in.,  15  in.  Sperial 
sizes  of  tile  may  be  obtained  if  the  order  is  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  the  manufacturing  of  the 

Tiles  are  likely  to  vary  ^i  in.  from  the  dimensions  specified  so  that  the  plans  should  show 
the  full  thickness  of  the  floor  and  the  minimum  amount  of  concrete  topping.  If  the  tiles  arp 
small,  due  to  shrinking  in  burning,  the  thickness  of  floor  should  be  mode  up  in  concrete. 

Unless  the  tile  is  thoroughly  sprinkled  before  the  floor  is  poured,  slight  depressions  will 
occur  over  the  ribs.  This  is  because  the  hoUow  tile  absorbs  the  moisture  in  the  concrete  of  the 
top  coat,  causing  ittoset  more  quickly  than  the  rib  with  its  greater  body  of  concrete  and  gieal«r 
shrinkage.    Sprinkling  of  the  tile  should  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

Hollow-tile  floors  are  generally  plastered  on  the  underside  aa  it  is  only  in  the  roughest  kind 
of  work  that  this  is  not  done.  The  surface  of  the  tiles  should  be  deeply  scored  so  that  thr 
plaster  will  bind  firmly. 

Ordinary  hollow  tile  is  open  at  both  ends  and  cannot  be  used  when  the  floor  is  reinforred 
in  both  directions.     For  such  floors  two-way  tile  should  be  procured. 
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HoUow-tile  floore  are  used  mostly  in  long-span  constnietion,  and  where  the  loads  are  light 
and  distributed.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  small  dead  load,  the  flat  ceiling,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  formwoiic.  The  cost  of  the  solid  t3rpe  of  beam  and  girder  construction  for  the  conditions 
of  l^Hig  span  and  light  loads  is  generaly  much  greater  than  for  hollow  tile. 

Iixovnunrx  Pboblkm. — Dcaifxi  an  interior  panel  of  a  one-way  hoUow-tile  floor  to  carry  a  fire  load  of  100 
lb.  per  aq.  ft.  with  tlie  rows  of  girden  spaced  21  ft.  on  centcn.  Tbe  reconunendationa  cf  the  Joint  Conunitte 
miO  be  followed  for  a  20004b.  concrete  (see  Appendia  B).  The  ratio  of  the  unit  cost  of  steel  in  place  to  unit  cost 
of  conuete  in  place  (r)  will  be  taken  at  70,  with  20  rts.  as  the  cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  foot. 

The  finished  flooring  will  consist  of  ?i4n.  m^>le  boards  nailed  to  2  by  3-in.  sleepers.  The  slecpcis  will  be 
plmced  on  the  concrete  slab  and  cinder  coocrete  in  proportions  1:3:6  filled  in  between  them.  The  foOowing  weii^tB 
wiU  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor  area:  iiooden  floor,  5;  iAeepen  or  nsiling  stripe.  2;  conovte  fiUins* 
15;  plaster.  5. 

Ribs  4  in.  wide  will  be  assumed  making  a  I6-in.  width  of  flange  for  the  small  T-beams.  The  concrete  topping 
will  be  made  2  in.  If  a  9-tn.  tile  is  sssumed,  the  total  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam  will  be  274  lb.,  made  up  of  tbe 
following  items: 

Live  load  -  100  X  ^Ht  -  133  lb. 

Wood  floor  -  5  X  H  -     7  lb. 

Stecpers  -  2  X  H  -     3  lb. 

Concrete  filling  -  15  X  5i  -   20  lb. 

Concrete  topping  »  25  X  5i  -   33  lb. 

TUe   -   33  lb. 

Stem  -  ^^^  X  (ISO)    -   38  lb. 

Placer  «  5  X  5^  -     7  lb. 


Total  -  274  lb. 
The  bending  moment, 

W*        (274)(21)(21)(12)        .^.,^.      « 
M  -  jq-  — Yo "  121.(X)0  in.-Ib. 

The  economical  dq>th  of  floor  now  needs  to  be  determined.     Using  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  37  of  Sect.  7 
and.  in  addition,  using  the  term  ct  to  r^resent  the  variation  in  cost  of  tile  in  place  per  1-in.  change  in  depth,  we 

have 

crAf 

C  -  cd'tf*  +  -— T-+  d'c, 

^•(^  +  2) 

aa  the  total  cost  of  the  small  T-beams  per  unit  length.  The  following  expression  has  been  deduced  from  the  pre> 
ceding  equation  by  the  aid  of  the  calculus,  and  will  give  the  value  of  d  for  minimum  cost  when  the  value  of  i/ 
is  fixed:  ^^ 

V.(fr'c.  +  144c)  ^  2 

The  term  Cg  in  this  formula  means  the  cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  foot.  A  value  of  m  cts.  will  be  given  to  er 
Then 


d  -  ^(20)(70)(12I,006)  +  A  -  7.4  in. 
\     (16.000)  (260)      ^  2 


(16.000)  (260) 

The  effective  depth  d  must  be  taken  so  as  to  provide  for  a  commercial  depth  of  tile.  A  7H^-  effective  depth 
win  be  tried  with  a  1  )f4n.  fireproof  covering  below  the  center  of  steel.  This  sssumption  would  permit  of  a  7-in. 
tile. 

Proceeding  with  the  design,  however,  we  find  that 

M  121.000         j3^ 


bd*       (16)(7.5)« 
and 

Diacram  8,  Scot.  7,  ahows  the  stress  in  the  concrete  to  be  above  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  cannot  be  allowed.     By 

trial  it  is  found  that  a  9'i^.  effective  depth  is  needed  to  bring  the  concrete  stress  to  an  allowable  value.     For  this 

depth. 

Jtf  121.000 

W«  ■  (I6)(9.6)«  ■  "*'* 
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From  Diagram  8,  j  •  0.01.    Then 

121.000 
•  "  (16,000)(0.9l)(9.5)  ■  "•»«<5i-  "*• 

Two  94'in.  round  rods  will  be  employed  in  each  rib — one  will  lie  straight  and  the  other  will  be  bent  up  at  boCh 
and  extend  along  the  top  of  beam  to  the  quarter  point  of  the  adjoining  span.     This  arrangement  will  give  the 
steel  over  supports  as  in  the  center  of  span. 
The  total  shear  doee  to  support 

^  _  (27«W  .  2880  lb. 

The  bond  along  the  two  rods  at  the  top  over  supports 

2880  -^ ,,  , 

**  "  (2)  (2.36)  (0.85)  (0.5^  "  ^®  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  distance  from  the  support  to  where  stirrups  are  unnecessary 

21        (40)(4)(0.91)(9.5) 
xi  "    2 274 "  "  DO  in. 

ft 

All  the  diagonal  tension  not  taken  by  the  concrete  will  be  provided  for  by  vertical  stirrups;  in  other  words.  Xhf 
strengthening  action  of  the  bent  rod  will  not  be  considered.  Round  stirrups  H-in.  diameter  will  be  onplosred. 
bent  at  the  ends.     Stirrup  spacing  near  the  support: 

3     (0.049) (2) (16,000) (0.85) (9.5)       .,^  . 
•■   2 2880 -6Wm. 

The  spacing  adopted  is  shown  in  Plate  V. 

The  moment,  shear,  and  bond  considerations  given  above  do  not  take  into  account  the  strengthening  action 
of  the  flange  of  the  T-shaped  girders,  and  allowance  may  be  made  lot  this  when  thought  necessary.  It  is  quite 
cA^dent  that  the  concrete  is  not  overstreseed  in  compression  over  supports,  but  the  stress  at  the  edge  of  girder 
flange  should  be  investigated.  For  the  width  of  girder  flange  shown  in  Plate  V,  the  bending  moment  may  be 
taken  at  ^  (121,000)  *  104,000  in.-lb.     This  value  is  obtained  by  considering  the  point  of  sero  moment  at  tb« 

third  point. 

d'      1.5      ^,^^ 
j-^. 0.168 

Diagram  12  and  Table  9  give  the  values: 

k  -  0.440     i  -  0.848        .   *    .>  -  0.0624 

n\\  —  K) 

Then 

#  ^  104*000  i.^nniw 

^'  "  Ij5  "  (0.88)(0.848)(9.5)  "  1^.700  lb.  per  sq.  m. 
fc  -  (14,700)(0.0624)  -  770  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  load  on  the  floor  is  (274)  (i^e)  «  205  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  girder  therefore  carries  a  load  of  (205)<2I)  - 
4300  lb.  per  lin.  ft.,  to  which  should  be  added  the  weight  of  the  girder  itself.  This  weight  will  be  assumed  at  360 
lb.  making  a  total  load,  which  may  be  considered  unifcaia,  of  4660  lb.  per  lin.  ft.     The  bending  moment 

^      (4660)(21)(21)(12)       «^.-,^.     ,. 
M  — Tg ■•  2,056,000  m.-lb. 

Assume  the  total  depth  of  girder  to  be  limited  to  36  in.,  effective  depth  to  32H  in.    Then  j  *  m  5  *  ^'^• 

t  M 

Diagram  8  shows  that,  f or  j  -  0.34  and  /«  »  660,  ^  -  107,  or 

2.056.000 
•      •  -  18.2  in. 


"       (32.5)*(107) 

An  arbitrary  value  of  24  in.  will  be  adopted  by  6,  whieh  makes  r^  «  81.     Diagram  8  shows  the  neutral  axis  tA 
lie  in  the  flange.     Diagram  2  shows  p  »  0.0057,  or 

Am  -  (0.0057)(24)(32.5)  -  4.4  sq.  in. 

Eight  ^i-in.  round  rods  will  be  selected,  with  a  total  area  of  4.81  sq.  in.    The  width  of  stem  will  be  made  14  in  !«• 
provide  properly  for  shear.     The  remaining  computations  for  stresses  in  the  steel  and  concrete  at  the  support,  ami 


I     f^H^I. 


m 
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for  ihear  and  bond,  are  aiinilar  in  every  way  to  thoee  given  under  croae-beam  deaign  in  two-intermediate  beam 
construction.    In  Plate  V  an  18-in.  column  is  assumed  for  convenience. 

As  in  solid  concrete  floors,  the  proper  depth  for  ^^irders  in  hollow-tile  construction  dq;>ends  up<Mi  the  use  to 
which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  and  the  cost  of  all  columns  and  waUa  in  the  building  per  unit  increase  in  heigbt. 
The  cost  of  formwork  should  also  receive  attention.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  materials  in  the  girder  itself,  east 
decreases  with  depth.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  the  limiting  depth  of  the  girder  in  view  of  the  many 
conditions  which  must  be  considered.  Very  often  a  perfectly  flat  ceiling  is  desired,  and  very  wide  girders  mnst 
then  result. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  simplify  the  computations  in  the  design  of  the  small  T-beams  of  a 
hollow-tile  floor.  The  table  shows  at  a  glance,  for  any  given  thickness  of  concrete  topping,  the  minimum  depth  of 
tile  needed  for  any  given  bending  moment,  and  the  corresponding  steel  area  required.  Greater  depths  of  tile  may 
sometimes  prove  more  economical. 

It  b  quite  evident  from  a  study  of  the  table  that  different  thicknesses  of  concrete  topping  should  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  economical  design.  When  the  rib  width  does  not  change  in  the  economical 
considerations,  the  economy  of  the  various  designs  may  be  based  on  the  cost  per  foot  length  of  flotw*  having  a 
width,  the  distance  center  to  center  of  ribs ;  but  when  the  steel  area  is  such  that  the  width  of  rib  varies,  the  economy 
of  the  designs  should  be  based  on  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor. 


Table  for  Hollow-tile  Floors 


Depth  of  tile 
(inches) 

Based  on  /«  -  650:  /•  -  16.000;  n  -  15 
(I^  in.  allowed  from  center  of  steel  to  bottom  of  slab) 

Bending  moments  and  steel  areas  for  various  depths  of  tile  and  concrete 
(Moments  in  thousands  of  inch-pounds;  steel  areas  in  square  inches) 

4-in.  rib 
For  any  other  width  of  rib  multiply  all  values  in  table  by  distance  center  to  center  of  riba 

and  divide  by  16 

Thickness  of  concrete  topping  (inches) 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5                3.0                3.5 

1 

4.0                4.5 

1 

5.0 

4 

• 
27/ 

/0.49 

« 
35/ 

/0.55 

• 
43/ 

/0.62 

• 

7 

/0.68 

• 

72/ 

/ 
/0.80 

1 

1 

5 

41/ 

/ 
/0.58 

52/ 
/0.68 

• 
69/ 

/0.74 

• 
84/ 

/ 
/0.86 

6 

56/ 

/ 
/0.65 

71/ 

/ 
/0.78 

84/ 

/ 
/0.86 

• 
96/ 

/0.92 

• 
110/ 

/0.98 

1 
124/ 

/1. 04                           , 

7 

71/ 
/0.70 

90/ 

/ 
/0.84 

107/ 

/ 
/0.96 

124/ 
/1. 04 

• 
139/ 

/1. 10 

• 
155/ 

/1. 17 

• 
172/ 

/1, 28 

8 

86/ 
/0.73 

110/ 

/ 
/0.90 

131/ 

/ 
/1. 03 

152/ 

/ 
/1. 14 

/1. 23 

• 
189/ 

/1. 29 

• 
208/ 

/1. 35 

• 
227/ 

/1. 41 

9 

104/ 
/0.76 

130/ 

/ 
/0.94 

156/ 
/1. 09 

181/ 

/ 
/1. 21 

204/ 
/ 
/1. 32 

226/ 
/1. 41 

246/ 
/1. 48 

• 
268/ 

/I. S3 

10 

/0.78 

150/ 
/0.98 

181/ 

/ 
/1. 14 

210/ 

/1. 28 

233/              243/ 
/1. 40     1       /1. 61 

290/ 
/1. 59 

314/ 
/1. 67 

12 

147/ 
/0.81 

190/ 

/ 
/1. 03 

231/ 
/1. 22 

269/ 
/1. 38 

309/ 

/ 
/1. 52 

340/ 
/1. 65 

374/ 

/1. 77 

407/ 
/ 
/1. 87 

*  Neutral  axis  in  flange 


FLAT-SLAB  COITSTRDCnOir 

Bt  VA1.TEB  S.  Edge' 

11.  General  DenuifUoo. — Tlie  tenn  fiat-^ab  cotutrvdion  »s  here  employed  mky  be  ron- 
sidered  U>  iaclnde  th»t  Type  of  buflding  construrtion  employing  a  reinfoTcednxinfTete  ^h  in 
which  the  ktad  upon  the  Boor  is  carried  directly  to  the  coluiiiiis  without  the  agency  oS  other 
elements,  such  as  beams  or  prdeis. 

As  cMDmoDly  ctmslructal,  a  mnforced-cmicrete  floor  sUb  oS  unifonn  thickness  (for  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  its  area)  is  supportevl  symmetricilly  upon  columns  provided  with  wide 
eonical-ehaped  capitals  at  their  juuftioii  with  the  under  side  of  slab  (aec  Fig.  3S.)  The  slah 
may  be  uniform  in  thickness  from  the  edge  of  one  capital  io  another;  or  a  portion  of  it,  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  cohinm,  may  be  increased  in  thickness,  forming  a  drop  panel  <9e« 
Fig.  39).  Another  form  occasionallT  used,  carries  the  tbickened  slab  from  column  to  column, 
thus  forming  in  re&litj  shallow  beams  between  columns,  and  giving  the  effect  (tf  a  panned 

The  methods  of  reinforcing  the  slab  and  columns  differ  radically  in  different  systems,  and 
are  described  in  Art-  17.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  slab  reinforcement  consista  of  a 
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large  number  of  comparatively  small-dismeteT  rods,  a  considerable  percentage  of  which  radiate 
from  the  center  of  the  various  columns  and  are  commonly  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  at 
the  center  of  the  span,  and  in  the  top  of  the  slab  over  the  column  head.  While  in  some  respects 
flat-slab  construction  b  structurally  the  simplest  form  of  concrete-steel  design,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  development,  and  has  a  present-day  use  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  that  has 
eh^ieed  since  its  fiist  introduction.  Since  the  erection  in  1903  of  the  first  flat-slab  building, 
their  relative  number  has  steadily  increased  until  at  present,  probably  80%  of  new  reinforced- 
concrete  construction  (in  which  the  live  load  is  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  or  more)  is  of  this  type. 

14.  Ad*aiitageB  Over  the  Beam-and-girder  Type. — The  reasons  for  its  popularity  lu 
might  be  supposed  are  economic  ones,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  ceiling,  being  flat  or  practically  so,  offers  no  obstnictioa  to  the  passage  of  lighti  and, 
as  the  windows  may  estend  to  the  underside  of  floor,  good  daylight  illumination  may  be  obtained 
when  desired  for  the  maximum  width  of  building  (see  Pigs.  38  and  39). 

2.  The  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  concrete  structures  under  fire  has  been  firat  to  develop 
at  the  comers  of  the  columns,  beams,  and  girders  where  spalling  of  the  concrete  ia  apt  to  take 
place.    A  flat-slab  floor  supported  upon  round  concrete  columns  offers  practically  no  sharp 
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angles  for  Bpalling  to  begin,  aod  experience  ahows  thst  aucli  construction  vill  suffer  little  d&mAgp 
where  a  beam-and-girder  building  would  be  seriously  injured. 

3.  The  automatic  sprinkler  system  is  after  all  the  final  safeguaid  where  inflaniablen)at«ri«li« 
are  stored  ia  the  building,  and  a  much  more  eRicient  installation  can  be  made  with  the  flat 
ceiling,  than  with  an  unfinished  ceiling  of  the  beam-and-girder  type  (see  PTg,  39). 

4.  A  considerable  saving  in  stoiy  height  and  in  total  height  of  a  multi-storied  buildinic 
(or  an  increase  in  clear  story  height  with  the  same  height  of  building)  may  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  flat-slab  construction  as  compared  with  the  common  form  of  beam-and-girder  deeijcn 
(see  Kg.  40). 

5.  The  danger  of  sudden  coUapee  from  excessive  overload — particularly  in  the  case  oi  the 
so-called  four-way  type  of  floor,  due  to  the  interlacii^  of  a  great  number  of  small  steel  rods  run- 
nit^  in  four  directions — is  much  less  than  in  beam-and-girder  type  of  construction. 


iHT  Sp««lomelcr  Corporalion  buildinc.  Chicioo.  DI. 

6.  The  aUb  formwork  is  much  simplified  and  no  added  complication  is  introduced  b;  the 
round  c<dumns  or  ornamental  column  head,  since  it  is  now  common  practice  to  use  metal 
forms  which  are  fairly  well  rtandardiied  and  may  be  lentod  from  a  number  of  firms  m airing  a 
specialty  of  this  work. 

7.  For  average  conditions,  the  flat^lab  type  of  construction  is  more  economical  than  the 
beam-and-girder  type  for  live  loads  of  100  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  and  over,  uid  the  economy  increaaee 
with  the  load. 

IS.  CHaaaet  of  BnUdiiiKs  to  Which  Adapted. — The  many  advantages  which  the  flat-flUb 
system  of  floor  construction  ponoaoocn  has  developed  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  for  its  use  and  haa 
caused  its  adoption  in  some  cases  where  an  adherence  to  the  beam-and-girder  type  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  stern  realities,  however,  of  the  economic  side 
of  the  case,  due  to  the  present  high  cost  of  structural-vteel  shapes,  baa  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  flat-slab  floors  in  many  types  of  buildings  which  were  heretofore  almost  universally 
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caonracted  with  Btnictur«l-8tod  Aeletao  fnmes.    Amcag  Uieee  maf  be  mentioQed  apartment 
bouaes,  steRS,  botda,  And  loft  bnildiiip  for  li^t  manutacturing. 

Stmrturea  to  vfaich  thk  Bystem  is  best  adapted  may  be  summariaed  aa  follows; 

1.  WaKbouses.  5.  Vbarves. 

2.  F^ctoriee.  6.  Coal-ston^  biiiE,  etx. 

3.  Ckdd-storagF  plants.  7.  Railtoad  tenmuals. 

Tbe  ccndititHis  wbich  make  for  ecODamy  in  the  use  of  flat-elab  floorG  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ad  apprautnatety  uniform  and  equal  qmtaiig  of  BupportJng  cohunnB. 

2.  Tbe  abscDW  of  frequent  lar^e  opening  is  tbe  floor. 

3.  A  BUperimpooed  lire  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  or  moic 


SS-^^: 


rdEjfe. 
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While  other  eonsideratiouB  maj  make  the  uae  of  flat-slab  construction  advisable,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  other  types — such  as  rteel-tile  caustruction  or  combination  t«iTa-cotta 
block  and  cottciete — will  prove  to  be  more  economical  for  lighter  loads  or  irregular  spans. 

In  tbe  great  majoiitj  of  buildings  in  which  this  system  of  fioor  construction  is  employed, 
utilitarian  considerations  alone  prevail;  nevertheleas,  it  can,  on  occasiDn,  be  combined  with  a 
i-imple  scheme  of  decoration  to  give  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

IS.  K«mi»ikB  Kecsrdinc  Prii[n — The  methods  used  in  the  design  of  flat-slab  floors  are 
almost  entirely  based  on  the  results  of  extensometer  measutcmentB  of  the  deformation  of  con- 
crete and  Bt«el  in  actual  buildings  under  test  loads  (see  Art.  19).  The  theoretical  aaalyses  ol 
Btreae  which  have  been  made  have  proved  to  be  ultraconservative  as  compared  to  test  results, 
due  undoubtedly  to  tbe  fact  tJiat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  take  all  factors  into  consideration 
in  any  formula.     No  theoretical  metiwd  of  snalyBis  has  been  devek^wd  which  really  meets 
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the  conditions  of  actual  design,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any  method  will  be 
that  will  give  more  than  a  close  approximation,  which  the  present  methods  of  empirical  design 
undoubtedly  give.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  con- 
struction. Steel  is  a  thoroughly  tested  material  and  may  be  secured  with  well-determined 
physical  properties.  The  quality  of  concrete,  however,  is  far  more  uncertain  and  its  physical 
properties  can  only  be  controlled  within  certain  limits  and  cannot  be  accurately  forecast. 
Even  if  samples  are  taken  and  tested,  it  cannot  be  safely  predicted  that  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  structure  will  agree  with  that  in  the  sample  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  a  theoretical 
analysis  would  require.  Further  than  this,  there  are  shrinkage  and  temperature  stresses  set 
up  in  any  structure  having  considerable  area,  and  these  stresses  are  not  subject  to  accurate  de- 
termination beforehand  since  the  methods  of  construction  cannot  be  always  known  in  advance. 

Flat-slab  floors,  as  ordinarily  designed,  are  figured  to  carry  uniform  loads  or,  at  most, 
only  moderate  concentrations,  such  as  light  partitions,  etc.  When  concentrated  loads  must 
be  carried  in  addition  to  the  uniform  live  load,  it  is  common  to  introduce  beams  for  this  purpose. 
These  may  be  either  of  customary  sections  or  they  may  be  of  the  wide  and  shallow  type  involv- 
ing only  a  small  loss  in  clear  story  height  of  the  building.  The  same  practice  is  followed  with 
reference  to  openings  of  stairs,  etc. 

The  calculation  of  beams  of  this  class  involve  many  considerations.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, safe  results  will  be  secured  if  the  beam  is  computed  for  the  concentrated  load  alone,  but 
usually  a  portion  of  the  live  and  dead  load  of  the  slab  should  be  included.  Where  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  slab  is  destroyed  by  an  opening,  the  marginal  beams  should  be  figured  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  floor  in  addition  to  the  concentrated  loads  and,  of  course,  their  own  weight. 

When  necessary  to  secure  drainage,  flat^lab  floors  or  roofs  may  be  pitched  and  this  is 
common  practice  in  warehouse  construction.  When  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  steps  or  sudden 
changes  of  slope,  however,  special  treatment  will  be  required. 

Probably  the  great  majority  of  floors  of  this  type  are  laid  with  a  cement  finish.  If  this  is 
laid  at  the  same  time  or  very  shortly  after  the  pouring  of  the  structural  slab  and  before  the 
concrete  has  taken  its  final  set,  it  may  be  safely  considered  as  a  part  of  same  and  the  reinforcing 
steel  so  calculated.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information  to  this  effect,  it  is  better  to  include 
the  weight  of  the  finish  but  not  its  thickness  in  the  computations  for  reinforcement,  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  finish  is  laid  at  some  later  time  and  does  not  bond  with  the  floor  slab. 

Exterior  columns,  particularly  in  the  upper  stories  of  buildings,  require  special  reinforce- 
ment to  resist  bending.  Interior  columns  are  also  subject  to  bending  stresses  but  usually  they 
are  more  heavily  reinforced  than  the  exterior  columns  and,  further,  the  slab  on  the  unloaded 
side  of  the  column  acts  to  a  certain  extent  to  relieve  the  bending  in  the  column.  While  this 
point  should  be  given  due  consideration  it  is  seldom  that  the  interior  columns  need  extra  steel 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Chicago  Code  or  the  American  Concrete  Institute  (A.  C.  I.),  as 
regards  sise,  are  followed.  The  interior  columns  under  the  roof  are  really  very  unlikely  to 
be  subjected  to  unbalanced  live  load  and  in  the  lower  stories  where  it  may  occur,  the  direct 
load  and  column  diameter  are  both  greater,  tending  to  reduce  the  bending  effect. 

A  majority  of  the  designs  of  flat-slab  structures  have  been  made  by  specialists  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  this  particular  form  of  construction.  It  ia  well  that  such  is  the  case, 
for  the  subject  is  a  specialty  and,  while  simple  enough  in  many  cases,  the  production  of  a  safe 
and  economical  design  is  a  task  that  demands  a  skill  not  quickly  acquired.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  in  a  book  of  this  character  to  embody  and  arrange  sufficient  information  so  that 
any  one  could  proceed  with  safety  with  its  aid  to  lay  out  any  and  every  problem,  and  such  is 
not  its  purpose. 

Failures  of  flat^slab  structures  have  occurred  and  other  structures  which  have  so  far  es- 
caped will  certainly  give  trouble  if  they  ever  receive  their  full  designed  load.  Causes  for  such 
shameful  occurrence  are  usually  easily  to  be  found.  The  first  and  probably  most  common  cause 
is  a  fierce  commercial  competition  which,  in  the  absence  of  strict  building  code  requiremenls, 
has  led  onscrupulous  designers  to  place  a  sublime  confidence  in  thin  sections  which  no  tests  can 
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justify.  Another  cause  has  been  poor  construction  which,  of  course,  is  fatal  to  any  design  but 
probably  in  no  class  of  construction  is  first-class  concrete  work  more  essential  to  success.  A 
third  contributing  cause  has  been  gross  ignorance. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  true  economy,  therefore,  to  entrust  work  of  this  class  only 
to  those  who  have  had  experience  under  a  competent  designer  or,  better  still,  to  have  the  design 
made  by  or  reviewed  by  a  consulting  engineer  who  has  successful  constructions  of  this  class  to 
his  credit. 

17.  Systems. — ^A  number  of  systems  of  designing  and  reinforcing  fiat-slab  floors  have  been 
developed  which,  so  far  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  finished  building  is  concerned,  are 
very  similar  but  differ  radically  in  structural  features  and  in  method  of  design.  They  may  be 
divided  into  four  general  classes  with  regard  to  the  method  of  reinforcement  which,  stated  in 
the  order  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  constructed  of  each  class,  are:  (1)  The  four-way 
system;  (2)  the  two-way  system;  (3)  the  circumferential  system;  and  (4)  the  three-way  system. 
In  the  four-way  system  the  slab  may  be  designed  either  of  a  uniform  thickness,  or  drop 
panels  may  be  used  at  the  column  capitals.  The  reinforcement  is  placed  in  four  direct  bands 
running  in  two  directions  and  two  diagonal  bands  which  pass  diagonally  across  the  panel  from 
column  to  column.  In  this  system  the  center  line  of  each  band  passes  over  the  center  of  the 
supporting  columns.  A  portion  of  the  rods  are  usually  bent  up  over  the  column  capital. 
Several  systems  of  this  type  do  not  follow  the  rule  in  this  respect,  however.  Additional  trans- 
verse steel  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  slab  over  the  direct  bands  in  many  cases. 

In  the  two-way  system  the  reinforcement  is  all  placed  in  two  directions.  The  direct  bands 
of  reinforcement  are  carried  from  column  to  column  and  the  rectangular  area  remaining  is  rein- 
forced in  both  directions  parallel  to  the  direct  bands  by  similar  bars  which  pass  across  them. 
It  is  common  practice  in  this  system  to  carry  the  bars  of  the  direct  bands  in  the  top  of  the  slab 
at  the  column  head  and  in' the  bottom  of  the  slab  at  the  center  of  span.  Also  the  slab  bars  are 
commonly  bent  up  where  they  pass  over  the  direct  bands. 

The  circumferential  system  makes  use  of  both  radial  and  circumferential  reinforcement 
around  the  column  head.  The  region  between  column  heads  which  is  commonly  occupied 
by  the  direct  bands  is  also  reinforced  with  concentric  rings  which  overlap  with  those  around 
the  column  head.  Finally,  the  slab  in  the  center  of  the  panel  is  reinforced  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  three-way  system  requires  a  special  arrangement  of  columns  and,  while  it  possesses 
certain  theoretical  advantages  over  the  four-way  and  two-way  systems,  its  use  so  far  has  been 
comparatively  limited.  In  this  system  the  interior  columns  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  lines  connecting  their  center  lines  form  equilateral  triangles.  By  this  arrangement  all  the 
bands  of  reinforcement  have  equal  spans  and  all  pass  over  the  column  heads. 

The  majority  of  the  systems  herein  described  are  operating  under  license  from  the  Flat 
Slab  Patents  Co.  of  Chicago  and  are  protected  by  special  detail  patents. 
The  more  important  systems  will  now  be  described  in  detail. 

17a.  Barton  Spider  Web  System. — The  Barton  Spider  Web  system  is  similar 
to  other  flatndab  systems  as  to  the  arrangement  of  columns,  column  heads,  and  drop  panels, 
but  differs  radically  in  the  type  of  reinforcement  used.  As  regards  the  slab,  it  is  a  four-way 
system  and'over  the  column  head  it  is  a  two-way  system.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  41 
that  the  slab  reinforcement  is  made  up  of  straight  rods  of  small  diameter  which  run  from  column 
to  column  and  are  not  continuous.  The  negative  reinforcement  over  the  column  head  con- 
sists of  two  systems  of  bent  rods  at  right  angles  to  each  other  which  are  placed  in  the  top  of 
slab  and  have  their  looped  ends  bent  down. 

Two  methods  of  fabricating  this  steel  are  in  use.  In  the  first,  that  shown  in  Fig.  41,  the 
column-head  steel  is  in  the  form  of  a  fabricated  mattress  of  bars  in  one  direction  which  comes 
to  the  job  bent  and  ready  to  place.  In  this  case  the  mat  serves  to  space  and  support  the  floor- 
slab  reinforcement.  In  the  other  type  the  column  head  steel  consists  of  loose  bars  supported  from 
the  forms  by  blocks  of  concrete  cast  in  the  field.    A  zig-zag  stirrup  hangs  from  these  bars  and 
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supporta  the  tatda  d  the  dinct  bdta  of  sted  is  the  bottom  at  the  dab.  Tbe  tg^w  imimr- 
ID  the  sl&b  ftcroHB  the  tine  between  eotazaiia  b  taken  eaie  of  bj  a  bdt  of  sted  in  the  Cop  <tf  - 
slab  at  right  angles  to  and  ovex  the  direct  beh. 

The  dcsigneiB  of  this  sT^tem  iccogmie  the  neeeaaity  of  additional  vertieal  lanfiMcam"-. 
in  the  exterior  columns  to  resist  bending,  particulartr  in  the  anm  stones. 

In  order  to  gornn  the  design,  it  is  anumed  that  the  loads  will  seek  to  oit^  the  eninmw  - 
the  shortest  posaible  nxite  and  will,  therefoie,  cause  a  radiatioo  of  strew  out  fran  the  mlo^m  ; 
all  dirertioas.  Also,  it  b  aaBumed  that  these  stresea  wiD  paes  thim^  a  pcnu  of  indEr^^  - 
on  at«ount  of  the  slab  being  fixed.  This  point  fd  cotrtraflemre  cannot  be  ddnheiv  Immm'-—.. 
inasmuch  as  Tariationa  in  the  loading,  such  as  natnTaUT-  occuig  oa  all  BoGca,  will  caoe  due  ^m- 
to  shift  either  toward  at  away  frmn  the  columns. 

To  meet  the  above  craidiOxis  the  Bartcn  SfiAa  Web  ajBtem  is  a  Uiar-mxj-  s'siau  : 
which  aU  the  major  slab  teinfoiccmeiit  ndiatea  from  the  column  head  and  afao  b  rowi^ai 
lit  separate  units  of  negative  (cotumn  head)  and  pontivv  (slab  tentvl  steeL  which  lap  nit~ 


Fta.  t 

each  other  su  aa  lu  pruvsh-  stevi  :it  top  aad  ►*'**™*  uf  the  ilah  in  the  r 
puinl  of  infleetioa. 

itefar  ^  the  nethocfa  afarrirmcat  bending  nio'f»*T  in  the  di 
the  engneen  of  tbe  Baitm  Spider  Web  s; 
the  must  nathematieaQT  conert.  bm  that  their  tuefBtieutii  ai 
betietv  the  Chneo  Codf  to  be  the  mott  satbfvtorr  for 
time  fcon  IB  that  city  gave  a  ileAertian  of  bs  than  '-naa  td  the  fp«B  br  a  Hsc  J 
twice  the  Kt^  hMd  pte  a  snpersnpaaed  dead  bad  and  sboiwvd  peifeet  duaa.ixy.  X  ii  ^ 
the  (."ha-a^  Tuefliewsu  arc  amph  safe.  The  CWrrlaBd  Code  widi  tuyi  t  m  •<aat 
^T^Mvd  above  otheis  by  (he  limiaatu  of  thb  Tystem. 

^^  39  B  a  typsFsI  mtenoc  of  %  bvddiBf  ctMMtiiArtni  m 

1%.  -C  B  cnpsirf  fram  the  suiLiug  ptatm  4f  a 
itliBftiates  ics  ptactkal  app&catan.     Mitril  lahgr  k  ^v«d  on  diawji^  fay  the  m 
NuBk  hen  sdopwd,     TW  Biethod  of  baauB«  openinp  ■  by  the  <■•  tf  wi* 

Fxr  c«s  ami  li—iripnvt  maner.  the  wrwr  b  iitihwil  m  tbe  Bmwb  m 


1Tb.  CuitileT«r  FUt-«l&b  Conatniction. — FUt-«Ub  floors  are  designed  by  the 
CoDcnU  Steel  Prodacts  Co^  Consultjug  EngiiieetB,  Chicago,  under  the  trade  name  of  "Canti- 


lever Flat-elab  CoDBtruction."     In  their  designing,  uk  is  mfkde  of  either  a  true  flat  slab  or  a 
slab  stiffened  by  the  use  of  drop  panels  around  the  column  capitals  as  is  done  with  other  systems. 
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Earlier  designs  prep&red  by  this  company  made  uae  o(  radial  rods,  tings  around  tlte  cohunn 
heads,  and  column  rods  bent  down  into  the  slab;  but  as  extensometer  tests  prored  tbne  to  be 
inefficient,  their  uae  has  been  discontinued  in  later  work. 

The  system  of  reinforcement  commonly  employed  is  the  four-way  syBtein  which  was 
developed  and  perfected  by  the  engineers  of  this  company.  On  account  of  the  greater  Btiffims 
and  economy  of  materials  secured,  the  drop-panel  type  of  floor  is  always  favored,  altlwB^ 
many  floors  have  been  designed  and  built  of  the  true  flat  type. 


Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  accurate  placing  and  anchoring  of  the  reinforcement  in  place. 
The  negative  reinforcement  passing  over  the  column  head  is  supported  by  bead  rods  which  in 
turn  are  carried  on  concrete  blocks  and  in  the  center  of  span  tbe  accurate  spacing  of  bara  ia 
maintained  by  bar  spacers,  tying  devices,  or  wiring.     A  viewofa  typiral  noorisBhowninFig,43. 

Hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  constructed  according  to  this  system  and  a  number  of 
these  located  in  Chicago  have  heen  tested  with  very  satisfactoi;  resulta  (see  Art.  19). 

For  infonmtioD  voA  cut  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Concrete  Stc«l  Products  Co.  of 
Cbicsgo. 
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ITe.  Sinqilex  Srstem. — The  Bimplei  syHKm  of  flst'-slab  construction  derdoped 
by  the  Conetcle  Bteel  Co.  of  New  York  is  a  four-way  system  with  certain  added  refinementB 
in  the  wbt  of  drvices  for  anchoring  the  rods  in  place  (aee  Eigs.  44  and  4S).  It  iB  designed  on 
Pon»erv»tivc  lines — particularh'  with  respect  to  the  Btreaaes  on  the  concrete  which  are  not 
allowsd  to  exceed  the  New  York  City  Building  Code  requirements.  In  the  great  majority 
of  ckaea  a  drop  bead  is  used  around  the  column  capital.  The  steel  reinforcement  is  commonly 
calculated  oa  the  basis  of  the  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago  Ruling,  although  it  may  be  designed  to  meet 
the  tequiremente  of  any  building  code.  In  the  design  of  the  interior  and  exterior  columns 
the  Chicafio  Ruling  is  used. 


Hie  concrete  sites  to  use  with  the  system  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  Rulings  have 
been  computed  and  are  given  in  the  tables  of  Art.  21.  The  dimensions  there  given  apply  only 
to  square  interior  panels.     Exterior  panels  may  require  special  treatment. 

The  method  of  placing  the  steel  reinforcement  is  explained  in  detail  in  Hg.  45.  In  practice 
ii  is  frequently  found  that  the  weight  of  the  rods  themselves  wiD  give  them  sufficient  sag  so 
that  little  or  no  bending  is  required. 

This  system  has  been  used  very  extensively  and  with  great  success  and,  «nce  the  poliry 
of  its  BponsoTB  has  always  been  a  conservative  one,  it  has  never  failed  t«  give  satisfaclion. 

17d.  Tbe  Hoabroom  Syatem.— The  Mushroom  system  was  developed  by  C.  A. 
P.  'Hmior  and  was  in  very  ertensive  use  until  quit«  recently.  Further  use  of  the  syst^-m, 
unle»  lieenaed  by  the  Flat  Slab  Patenta  Co.,  was  prevented  by  order  of  Court  on  account  of 
■Deged  infringement  of  the  Nvrcroas  patent  (see  Art.  18}. 
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The  ■y*t«m,  aa  origiiullr  devdoped,  ma  *  foai-way  ^atem  whh  certain  added  femtuivi- 
In  aome  caaea  tbe  columii  ban  were  bent  down  into  the  alab  around  the  column  head  to  form 
a  radial  reinforcement.  In  other  aaaea  apecial  elbow  rods  were  inserted  in  the  cohunn  bead 
for  the  same  purpoae.  A  aeries  of  ring  rods,  spaced  by  radialg  fonning  a  spider,  weiv  alao  used 
as  a  reinforcement  at  tbe  column  bead  and  as  a  support  to  the  slab  kted.  In  some  caaea  a  Sat 
Hpiral  was  used  in  the  same  poaition.  The  uae  of  this  ajatem  haa  beat  pushed  with  much 
buaineaa  enterprise,  but  the  severe  service  to  which  this  cla»  of  building  is  almost  sure  to  be 
HUhjectnl  haa  shown  beyond  question,  that  the  concrete  sections  used  in  manj  of  the  eoriier 


dtwigna  were  entirely  too  light,  since  sagging  and  cracking  of  floors  bare  resulted.  The  right 
requirements  of  tbe  various  building  codes  are  intended  to  and  do  remedy  this  condition,  so 
that  now  all  systems  must  compete  on  a  substantially  uniform  basis. 

ITe.  Watson  SjatesL — A  modiSed  type  of  the  four-way  system  is  that  devdoped 
by  Wilbur  J.  Wataon  A  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  system  differs  from  tbe  standard  four- 
way  system  in  the  introduction  of  center  belts  or  bands  of  icinfoicement  which  da  not  pan 
over  the  column  heads,  in  addition  to  the  usual  direct  and  diagonal  bands. 

The  detaila  of  this  a2nt«m  together  with  the  metboda  of  computati<Hi  and  methods  of 
placing  are  rlvariy  ahown  in  Rg.  46. 
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17/.  Akme  System. — ^Ilie  Akxne  system  of  girdeiiess-fioor  constniction  was 
developed  by  the  CoDdnm  Co.,  Structural  En^eeis  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  two-way  system  of 
very  simple  construction  and  has  had  a  wide  and  successful  use. 

When  building  codes  are  in  use  which  have  special  rulings  regarding  fiat-slab  floors,  the 
system  is  designed  to  meet  their  requirements  but,  in  order  to  govern  design  where  such  rulings 
do  not  apply,  the  Condron  Co.  have  prepared  a  set  of  instructions  which  are  given  below. 
These  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  design  standards  (see  Figs.  47  and  48). 
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Typical  rectangular  pgnol 
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Fia.  47. — Akme  system.     Drop  panel  type.     Design  standards,  Condron  Co. 


RULES  FOR  THE  DESIGN  OF  GIROERLESS  FLOORS 


(To  Accompany  Akme  Design  Standards) 

The  term  girderless  floors  as  herein  used  refers  to  flat  slabs  of  uniform  or  varying  thickness  supported  without 
beams  or  girders  on  columns  having  flaring  heads. 

FUd-kUth  Typ*. — In  this  typo  the  slab  thickness  is  uniform  between  column  heads. 

Drop-panel  Type. — In  this  type  the  lower  face  of  the  slab  is  dropped  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  nlab 
above  the  column  bead.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  this  portion  of  the  slab,  which  is  usually  made  square,  should 
be  not  less  than  0.35I>. 

Paneled-ceiling  ryjw.— This  type  may  conform  in  general  to  either  of  the  above  types  with  the  oicoption  that 
the  slab  is  reduced  in  thickness  in  the  central  portion  of  the  panel. 
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C*Iuiiiu.— The  duineter  or  lide  of 
puel  lenitb  or  on>-twel[th  of  Ihc  dear  : 
(hull  be  not  IcH  tbsa  oni-ntteentb  o[  tb 
not  Itm  thin  13  in. 

BtHding  in  CDlumu.— Exterior  or 
tion  to  direct  load,  iO%  of  the  nefstive 

Column  Hrad— The  diunetcr  of  I 
Jmitely  0.23SL.  but  mi 


Uiin 


^mpca  of  column  head  an  used,  I 
ned  conical  head.     Heads  may  b 

TvDtcal  Souare  onnel 


It  leu  thui  one-thirtsenth  c(  tb* 
ir  or  tida  of  the  column  dull  be 

column!  lupportinc  Aoon  or  roofa  ahlU  be  dcalfned  10  naut,  in  addi- 
dine  moment  [or  eiterior  floor  paneli  or  80%  for  eiterior  roof  panek. 
loLumti  bead,  Dinaauml  where  it  intenecta  the  undenida  of  the  aUb. 
uy  to  auit  conditions.     It  ahall  have  a  vrrtieal  face  below  the  *b>b  of 

■hall  hare  a  alope  of  45  def.  to  the  rertieal  face  of  the  column  abaft. 
ie  aurface  of  the  aame  aball  nowhere  fall  inaide  of  the  aurfaee  of  the 

round,  octaconal,  or  iqiiare. 


Typical  necfiangular  poniel 


ifmadtsncf  aquarw  am 
C-  Side  afemioalini  aqo»* 
S'L-C-atarspan. 


Moments  square  Panels        Moments  rectangular  panels 

tknufnian  band nt col -^-M        Qjnputtnurnmh&riqiMn  pane/ mfii  L'U 
Hanmamdbaaiafankr-^it^^  ^^^S/^-Mamn/s.^xirf  sport. 

uHirratf. 


Ihclintaafiiait-AtriiHiaminlmumaf'*'  '" 


-anattrm" 
afZfiOObo* 


- *  Itnaffiefbar  HQJ)75if 

•gffiraimom/  ameunf  ta/mj  up  bytfid 
■   '  -■     of  bar   5/a^er~a07S 


fBCTy!?»''"'-^ 


V'nomnaf 

"C-ftmt^ 

may  br  cfangm^  aS^fy  fo 

Fio.  48.— Akj 


If  round  or  octagonal  brmda  aj 

thin  the  45  deX-  alope  of  the  cooi 

id  in  maldii(  alab  calculation!,  pi 

■  of  tha  alab  and  not  lesi  than  ' 

SbA  Thidnitmt. — The  minimi 


(  -  total  alab  thickima  Ic 


re  used,  the  diametf*  of  bead  to  be  used  in  the  alab  calculations  aball  be  tiM  aide 
L  aquat*  plata  I!  used  aa  part  of  the  crtlumn  haad  and  ita  lateral  dimenoiOB  ia 
ical  head,  the  siic  of  aaid  Bquar«  plate  shall  be  oaed  as  the  diameter  of  eolumn 
rovided  the  thickneas  of  aaid  piste  is  equal  lo  or  (reatar  than  one  half  lb*  thick- 

im  tUckneaa  of  tbe  alab  (except  in  p«ieled-c«illBc  type)  ahall  be  not  leu  than 
leaa  than  pvan  by  the  foUowinf  formula: 
I  -0.01»Lv^  +  Hi  IB. 
incbea ;  L  ~  panel  lencth  la  feet :  and  k  -  total  lire  and  daad  loail  in  pDiuds 
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In  the  paneled-ceilixig  t3n;>e  the  thiokneas  of  the  enoloeed  panel  aball  be  not  leas  than  one  thirty-eecond  of  ito 
cleAr  apan. 

Drop  Pane/.— The  depth  of  drop  panel  where  used  shall  be  determined  by  using  its  width  at  the  section 
considered  as  the  full  width  to  resist  compression  resulting  from  negative  moment. 

Panel  Strip9— For  purposes  of  computation  each  panel  of  the  slab  is  to  be  divided  into  two  sets  of  strips  called 
A  (main  slab  strips)  and  B  (mid-slab  strips).     Strips  A  extend  from  column  to  column  and  have  a  width  equal  to 

L  L 

■^j  and  strips  B  occupy  the  space  between  strips  A,  and  likewise  have  a  width  of  x- 

Reinforcement  in  strips  A  shall  be  placed  symmetrically  about  column  centers  for  a  width  of  approximately 
0.4L  at  midnspan  and  approximately  0.5L  over  columns.  The  width  for  compression  shall  be  taken  as  the  width  of 
the  belts  of  reinforcement,  plus  4  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  but  shall  not  exceed  ^iL.  The  width  of  main 
bdts  of  reinforcement  over  the  columns  shall  not  exceed  twice  the  width  of  the  column  head. 

Bendina-momerU  Coeffieieniat  Interior  Panels. — For  the  flat-slab  type  the  negative  bending  moment  taken  at 

vrro 

a  croea-eection  of  each  strip  A  at  the  edge  of  a  column  head  shall  be  -T2"     The  positive  bending  moment  taken 

WS 
at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  A  midway  between  column  supports  shall  be  ~7g"     The  positive  and  negative 

bending  moments  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  B  at  the  middle  of  the  panel  on  the  center  line  of  columns, 

w 

respectively,  shall  be  "Tq"' 

WS    WS 
For  the  drop-panel  type  the  corresponding  moments  at  the  above-mentioned  section  shall  be  "Tn"*  ~2o" 


and 


2^" 


12 

For  paneled-ceiling  type  the  moment  coefficients  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  flat-slab  type. 

For  determining  moments  at  other  sections  of  main  strips  A ,  the  line  of  contraflexure  shall  be  assumed  to  be 

at  a  distance  equal  to  7  from  the  center  of  column,  with  a  straight-line  variation  moment  between  the  edge  of  the 

head  and  the  said  line  of  contraflexm^. 

In  the  above  W  ■*  one-half  total  live  and  dead  load  on  the  panel,  exclusive  of  the  area  over  the  column  head ; 
S  ■>  the  clear  span  in  feet  between  column  heads;  w  «  total  live  and  dead  load  per  square  foot;  and  O  >■  the 
clear  distance  in  feet  between  main  belts  of  bars  at  the  section  midway  between  columns. 

Bending-moment  CoefficienUt  Exterior  Panels. — For  exterior  panels  without  cantilever  overhang,  where  wall 
columns  with  flaring  heads  or  brackets  are  used,  and  for  other  spans  not  continuous  over  both  supports,  the  positive 
bending  moment  coefficients  shall  be  increased  20%. 

When  bearing  walls  or  piers  and  girders  are  substituted  for  the  above  wall  columns  with  flaring  heads  or 
brackets,  compute  the  moments  for  the  exterior  panels  of  such  construction  by  assuming  the  distance  from  the  face 
of  column  head  to  inside  face  of  wall  or  girder  as  S;  and  the  distance  between  the  first  interior  main  belt  and  the 
inside  face  of  wall  or  girder  as  O. 

Oblong  Panels. — For  oblong  panels  the  moments  shall  first  be  determined  for  an  assumed  square  panel  with 
sides  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  oblong  panel.  The  moments  thus  found  for  strips  A 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  span  in  question  and  the  square  of  the  span  of  the  assumed 
square  panel,  and  the  moments  thus  found  used  in  determining  the  steel  required  in  strips  A. 

The  moments  for  strips  B  shall  be  computed  as  follows:  The  load  carried  by  the  long  and  short  span  strips  B 
shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  short  span  to  sum  of  squares  of  long  and  short  spans  and 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  long  span  to  sum  of  squares  of  long  and  short  spans  respectively.     The  moments  shall 

then  be  found  as  for  square  panel  using  the  proportion  of  w  carried  by  the  span  in  question  instead  of  n* 

When  the  length  of  panel  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  5  % ,  all  computations  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  with  sides  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  and  breadth.  The  rules  given  herein  shall  not  be 
used  for  rectangular  panels  in  which  the  length  exceeds  four-thirds  of  the  breadth,  but  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  such  cases. 

Stresses  in  Steel  and  Concrete. — The  stresses  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  straight-line  formula, 
neglecting  the  tension  value  of  the  concrete.  The  depth  of  the  slab  for  calculation  of  stresses  shall  be  taken  as  the 
distance  from  the  compressive  face  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  belt  of  reinforcement  in  a  given  strip.  The 
tensile  stress  in  steel  reinforcement  should  not  exceed  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  structural-steel  grade  nor  18,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  cold-twisted  or  high-carbon  deformed  bars.  The  maximum  allowable  compression  in  the  concrete 
shall  not  exceed  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  allowable  punching  shear  on  the  perimeter  of  the  column  head  shall  not 
exceed  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Where  governing  ordinances  or  laws  require  lower  allowable  unit  stresses,  such  unit 
stresses  shall  be  substituted  for  the  above. 

Watts  and  Openings, — Where  necessary,  slabs  shall  be  thickened  or  girders  or  beams  shall  be  used  under  walls 
and  around  openings  to  earry  concentrated  loads. 

Placing  of  Reinforcement. — Reinforcement  shall  be  rigidly  held  in  its  designed  position  while  pouring  con- 
crete. The  bars  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  slab  should  be  rigidly  supported  by  frames  or  transverse  bars  resting 
on  concrete  blocks  of  proper  height.     Bars  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  slab  should  be  raised  from  the  forms  and 
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held  in  proper  pnitioa.  prafeikUr  br  ■  santiiiiun*  eemhuwd  ipsoiDa  aod  nkiac  daviee.     The  Utcnl  ■psciiw  •'' 
Ixn  ihall  not  ncml  I  !^  timia  the  thickixa  of  the  >bb,  dot  more  thu  12  in. 

Banthsllbe  bent  to  coolonn  to  Ihe  bendinc  ducnm  >hown  is  FIss.tT  ud  48  uid  ib>II  be  k  iduxd  i>i  Ibe 
•lab  that  the/  win  not  ba  neutr  thu  H  in.  from  the  f»e  of  the  coacnte. 

A  great  number  of  buildings  have  been  constructed  under  this  ayBtein  and  many  of  them 
have  been  tested  with  very  ftstisfoctory  results.  Hg.  49  shows  one  of  these  Boors  during  the 
steel-placing  process  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  is  apparent.  For  data  and 
ruts  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Condron  Co.  of  Chicago. 


ITj.  Con-filate  Floors. — A  type  of  flatr«lab  floor  known  commercially  as  the 
Corr-pUto  floor,  developed  by  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  having  a  very  wide 
and  successful  use. 

The  general  features  of  the  slab  and  columns  as  used  with  this  system  are  similar  to  those 
used  with  other  types,  snd  it  may  be  designed  either  with  or  without  drop  heads.  When 
drop  heads  are  used,  they  arc  frequently  made  somewhat  shallower  than  is  the  practice  of 
other  designers.  In  other  rt^pects  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  system  from  others  so  far 
as  the  exterior  appearance  goes. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  engineers  of  this  system  ia  give  due  consideration  la  the 
reinforcement  of  the  exterior  columns  to  resist  their  share  of  the  bending,  the  necessity  of  whirh 
has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  load  tests  of  actual  buildings. 

The  method  of  reinforcement  used  ia  that  known  as  the  two-way  system  and  was  developed 
primarily  from  a  series  of  very  interesting  tests  performed  upon  a  small  model.  For  information 
regarding  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Art.  19. 

The  practice  of  the  designcra  of  this  system  has  been  somewhat  modified  as  the  result 
of  tests  which  have  been  made  on  actual  Corr-plate  floors  but  only  as  regards  minor  details, 
the  original  findings  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  substantially  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  design  of  exterior  columns  and  lintel  beams,  the  engmeera  of  the  Cor- 
rugated Bar  Co.  feel  that  a  univeisal  practice  should  be  laid  down  which  should  be  followed  by 
all,  such  as  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  or  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.    This  system  may  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  code. 

Among  its  advantages  are  the  use  of  bars  of  moderate  length  and  extending  over  one  span 
only  (Fig.  49A).  It  is  also  common  practice  to  use  ban  of  a  larger  diameter  than  is  customary 
with  othersystems,  thus  giving  a  saving  in  unit  price  for  slab  reinforcement.    The  slab  rtinforrv- 


ment  exMndt  in 

of  the  Rlab  miT  bent  vp  a 

pcunl  in  tbe  top  of  Blkh. 

Vtk.  S-M-i  ^sliB. — Tliis  eyebBoi,  moi*  Mtmnioiil^r  kaown  as  tbr  Smubki 
s}-stctii,  was  ■DT'^ted  and  pstetiMd  l^  Edwd  Snukki  aad  is  tlit  bcM-inown  if  not  t))p  ont,v 
type  of  arvamfrraOxal  tyvUiui.  Its  intntdonioii  is  of  very  Tcemt  d«te  but  it  hM  b*«n  quitp 
eitensivdy  ospd.  partinilBily  in  certun  ponioBS  of  the  Eastern  States. 

TIk  festwT  vUdi  difiomliaMs  tfais  systcan  from  otbeis  that  havr  ham  <)«(rrihed  is  thr 
Arr*iigetaait  of  the  vasdatmaenx  for.  as  iq^ids  tbe  sUt.  ifa^  proportions  air  mucli  litr  mw 
in  aQ  systems.  Vm  is  made  of  citTamfemtial  and  tsdial  niuforrement  in  both  top  and  bottom 
o!  tbe  alab  vitJb  only  a  nnaD  amount  of  sMd  paasmg  from  column  to  column.  Fbr  thr  foUowinjt 
disLii(jtian  and  thearv&s^i  duruKian  tbe  Wtiter  is  indriited  to  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  system : 


Drbcbiptiok  of  thb  Stbtkm 

The  r^sIarDemiint  of  k  tlipu^  mUrioT  pu^.  fully  iUiutnted  in  Fici.  SO  ud  &1,  eonikts  u!  thrw  typM  o[ 

1.  Unit  C  it  ths  eolumn  haad  comiKiaed  ol  rinci  uid  ruduJ  ban  in  tli*«luip«  of  hnii  pin,  the  upfm  rm"!  "' 
which  nnsta  IsniiaD  whib  the  knrar  pnnii  roniti  DOitipnaBaii  (He  Fi<.  G3). 

2.  Unit  S  between  ooluioid  oouutinc  of  two  truHed  bbn  and  riap. 

3.  Dmt  B  m  ccnUml  portioD  roiuDalitic  of  four  duffoaml  tnuaed  t»zi  uid  liaai. 
IToita  r  an  ■ametmiH  uHd  u  ■howD  in  "  Top  RaDfonemeDt."  Fie.  N>. 

Tite  radial  bui  an  provided  with  a  aeiiuiiirenlar  hook  id  nitBdeiit  diaeiinoni  Is  tranfer  the  mewie  Inin 
the  eonente  by  boad  and  baarinc.  The  eonta  riss  which  tlisy  BomBtimea  eafai*  keepi  them  In  plar*  and  Imn* 
an    additjooal  factor  of  aafety. 

The  triinni  bare  of  Unite  A  and  B  are  bent  up  near  the  point!  of  infleoliaB  and  earrlcd  naar  the  tep  and 
parallel  to  the  auifaee  of  the  ilab  to  the  oolumB  head,  where  they  n«aca  the  eantar  liof .  The  bant  portion  mtata 
diear  and  bind*  the  column-head  aaetion  to  titt  reit  of  the  dab.  The  Mraltht  portion  of  the  iniWH)  ban  In  the 
eeniar  al  the  dab  aod  at  the  soluinn  bead  reaitta  leniion  du«  to  the  poaitlTe  and  nefatlve  bendinf   nonanta 
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^X  !  /Section  *ru  column  f^d.   '   /  ^\       /Sectsjn  ftru  column  hooS^   I  • 

I     Top  reirrforcemerit         I  "^   Boftom  reirrfbrceTient    ' 


OhcTivIng  lop  and  liattom  retrrffansement 


TWe  triHMd  bar  aitooik  into  the  eohimn  hud  k  luSeieiit  diaUsce  b«)>o&d  th*  point  oi  —"'""—  atna 
(iJ„  th*  tdc*  of  th*  column  hea3)  to  derdop,  in  combinition  irith  the  hook,  tbeii  full  teniile  itrcDtth.  Tlwrinc 
viklch  thay  aQcac«  aorvaa  to  dieuibute  tkv  beanng  atnaaca  Uterally  on  to  a  Urce  area  of  concrete. 

Pantim  ef  UniU. — Uoiti  A  and  B  ue  plaaid  nev  the  bollom  vbite  unit  C  ia  Bear  (he  top  ot  the  alab. 

Comprtttian  ReinforvtmtnL — By  jatTDductiou  of  compneaion  reinfan^emeiit  in  the  ahapa  of  lower  pronia  of 
the  radiala,  the  alab  ia  atiffeoed  at  tha  mpport,  and  the  oompr^BiDn  atrMf  in  connrta  reduced.  If  dvaired. 
therefon.  it  ia  poaaible  to  omit  the  drop  pand  at  the  column  head  and  uae  an  altocethet  Sat  eeilinc.  Thla  ia  oftfn 
diAirable  either  for  the  aake  of  appearance  ot  to  umphfy  ahaftin^  or  piping. 

Stomdi^s  Rrinfmxmml. — Sometimes  to  prevent  cracks  on  the  top  DJ  the  elab  bclwFcD  Mlumna,  additional 
■eooDdarr  ranforcemeDt  conaistLcc  of  short  atraifht  bara,  and  called  L'nits  T.  ia  uaed.  Thtae  ban  are  uaually 
pUo«d  aflar  Ibe  concrete  of  the  alab  is  poured. 


Fio.  5a. 

L  Diw^uxaioN 

Tba  adeatifle  baaia  of  the  S-M-l  ayitem  is  evident  from  the  foUowinc  discusaiun  of  the  action  ot  a  flat  slab 
undo  load. 

Slupt  of  tlu  Slob  o/ter  DtXmtim, — After  deflsctioa  a  flat  alab  aatutnea  a  coDipoaite  shape,  namely,  the  ahape 

Linxt  of  Siiual  DtJkctian.—TUa  shape  ot  a  deflected  alab  can  be  seen  belWr  from  Fla.  93,  which  ihowa  in 
SActiona  the  deflection  curve  along  the  aide  and  the  diagonal  ot  the  panel,  and  in  plan  the  lin»  of  equal  deflection. 
The  liaca  of  equal  defleclion,  which  are  baaed  on  teata,  were  obtained  by  connectini  the  poiola  which  deflected 
an  equal  distance  below  their  original  poeitioa. 

OirtcHon  ai  Stmma  and  Rtinforcemtnt. — By  referring  to  the  plan  and  the  seclions,  It  ii  evident  that  defotma- 
tioa  of  fibor*  an  equal  and  therefore  the  fiber  streiaee  act  perpendicularly  totheUn««olaqualdefl«ctionaalndleal«l 
by  armwi  La  Fig.  53.  The  b«(  method  of  resiitiDg  these  itrcBea,  or  prevenling  the  deformadon,  la  either  by 
plaeiog  the  bars  pcrpendieolarly  to  the  lines  of  equal  deflection,  or  by  encloainie  them  by  meana  of  a  ring,  the  hooping 
aetfon  ol  which  ia  explained  Uter.  Fig.  64  shows  ths  dsflectlon  lines  in  light  dash  lines  and  the  reintorceniMit 
■erordiag  to  the  S-M-I  lystcm  in  heavy  lines.  The  ruliats  and  truaeed  bars  ars  perpsodicular  to  the  lines  of  equal 
dafiecllOB.  The  rings  either  Intersect  the  defleetioDlincaat  anglai  cloaetoOOdag,,  or  they  encloae  the  same  and  pre- 
rmt  the  andoaed  concrete  from  spreading.  The  combination  therefore  folfilla  all  the  requirements  of  cfHciem 
aad  ecoaoanical  reinforcement. 
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Pio.  S3. 

ini  the  itniKa  in  the  rctnilndfr  of  tba  itnictun.     Thia  mM'  Im  u!compIiib«d  by  ioMrtion  of  ■  hioa*  or  odKr 
coansctioD  upable  ol  tnui*l«nln«  ihau.     Th»  wma  b  powbla  in  flit-«l»b  oomlniction. 

Stparatint  Flat  Slab  into  SimpU  PaiU. — Aa  ci- 
pUiofld  aboTB,  A  fiat  alab  may  be  aepaiTvtad  into 
aimpla  parta,  namely:  Circular  nantilaTcn  at  tba 
coluiaD  hBa^l;  alaba  batween  aoIiudiu;  and  ilmba  aup* 
portad  at  four  pouta  lubjected  to  atnaaea  in  aQ  dirvc- 

ta  trtat  the  acpaimta  p«rta  independently  and  to 
pcoride  in  aacb  of  then  a  (offlciBnt  amount  of  atecl 
to  reaiat  the  partiDular  bendinf  momenta  to  vhieh 
thajF  may  be  aubjected. 

The  unit  ahw  at  tbe  pointa  of  inOeetiaa  ia 
aliray*  low,  not  •iMedinc  40  lb.  par  •■).  Lb.,  ao  thst 
eoDcrete  la  capable  of  takini  eara  of  the  aKearinc 
atnaao.  Ooce  It  ia  not  adTlaable  to  rely  on  ooa- 
«•!«  alona,  tba  paria  of  the  lUb  (abiected  to  pon- 

B  are  tied  ■•cunllt  to  tbe  circular  caotileTer  at  the 
oolunui  head  by  the  bmt  portioba  erf  tbe  truMed  ban 
nod  by  orertappini  of  Uoita  A  and  C. 

The  poaitioa  of  tbe  p«nta  of  infieetJoa  ia  Tan- 
able  for  different  poaitiana  of  thg  Htv  load.  To 
prorida  for  thia  and  alao  to  pnvent  aecondary  ct^ka, 

T-f^nvio*  ocnvT  w^  jw  Jvn  in  tba  Taiioua  anita  orcrlapa,  thereby  tyioc  tbe  alab 

5KbSS<j£'.5?^5'-^*5*-.  »«^«  "^  •■^'^  It  to  «t  ■  a  .hole  Uw^mc- 

H^^fvrtrii ^aUrmtk^ m^mt^  w ^A  tion  ia  required  by  any  oontinfeDdea- 

Pio.  M.  CafoaiH-lkaad  Stetim. — At  the  eolamn  bead  tbe 

portion  of  tbe  abb  within  the  pointa  of  infienioo  ana 

like  a  cireular  eantUarar  loaded  uniformly  orer  ita  area,  and  alao  aloDf  ilj  eircumferenca  by  tbe  loada  ttmnafiTfvd 

lo  it  troD  the  net  of  tha  alab.     Thia  portion  ia  lubject  to  D^alire  bendini  momenta:  i^.,  the  partifta  in  tbe 

-^ipCT  part  ol  tbe  alab  rioofate  while  the  partlelea  in  the  lower  part  compieM. 
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The  n««Aiive  bendinc  moment  at  the  column  head  is  larger  than  the  poeitiye  bendinc  moment  in  the  center 
of  the  alab.    The  amount  of  ateel  required  there  is  coneequently  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  slab. 

The  meet  unfavorable  condition  of  loading  for  the  column-head  section  is  when  all  the  spans  surrounding  the 
column  are  loaded.  In  such  case  the  shape  of  the  cantilever  will  be  as  shown  in  F!g.  55.  Since  after  deflection  any 
circle  increases  its  radius  as  well  as  its  circumference,  the  par- 
tidea  must  elongate  in  radial  as  well  as  in  circumferential  di- 
rection and  are  therefore  subjected  to  radial  and  droumferen- 
tial  stresses.  The  most  eflTective  tensile  reinforcement  is  by 
means  of  rings  and  radial  bars. 

Compressive  stresses  act  also  in  radial  and  circumferen- 
tial direction.  The  compression  acting  radially  composes 
the  bulk  of  compressive  stresses  and  may  be  resisted  by  the 
compressive  prongs  of  radial  bars  in  combination  with  con- 
crete. The  efficiency  of  steel  in  resisting  compression  is  well 
established  by  tests  of  Prof.  Withey  in  America  and  Prof. 
Bach  in  Germany.  These  tests  are  described  in  Taylor  and 
Thompson's  "  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,  3d  Edition. 

•Sla5«  Between  Columne. — The  principal  stresses  in  this 
part  act  mainly  in  one  direction  which  at  first  is  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  panel  and  then  gradually  becomes  inclined,  as  is 
evident  from  Figs.  53  and  54.  In  addition  secondary  stresses 
doe  to  cross-bending  and  also  due  to  shrinkage  and  tem- 
perature changes  act  across  the  principal  stresses. 

The  advantages  of  using  rings  in  this  part  to  resist  the 
various  stresses  are  as  follows:  (1)  They  intersect  the  lines  of 
equal  deflection  more  nearly  at  right  angles  than  straight  bars 
(see  Fig.  54) ;  (2)  they  bind  the  Units  A  and  B,  thereby  pre- 
venting secondary  cracks;  (3)  the  rings  in  the  two  units  sup- 
plement each  other;  and  (4)  the  arrangement  is  economical 
as  the  rings  cover  the  whole  surface  without  waste  of  materiaL 
Central  Pari  of  Slab. — ^The  central  i>ortion  acts  like  a 
slab  Bupported  at  four  comers  and  loaded  with  uniform  load. 

The  bending  moment  is  positive  so  that  the  top  is  in  compression  and  the  bottom  in  tension.    As  evident  from 
Fig.  53,  the  stresses  act  in  all  directions;  the  reinforcement  consisting  of  rings,  therefore,  is  fully  effective. 

Action  ofRxnge. — The  following  discussion  demonstrates  that  rings  resist  effectively  stresses  acting  within  the 
rins  in  any  direction. 

In  considering  the  action  of  rings  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  filled  with  solid  concrete  which  governs 

their    shape.     The  deformation   and 

'v^*^ ^^ffcHon  stresses  in  the  rings  are  caused  by  the 

pressiue  of  the  concrete  on  their  cir- 
cumference so  that  the  rings  assume 
the  shape  of  the  solid  concrete  which 
they  enclose. 

Fig.  56  shows  parts  of  the  slab 
at  the  column  and  also  in  the  center 
of  the  slab,  subjected  to  stresses  in  all 
directions.  AA  is  a  section  in  any 
direction. 

Under  load  the  slab  compresses 
near  one  surface  and  expands  near 
the  other  surface  so  that  0-3  shortens 
by  3-3',  while  0-4  expands  by  4-4'. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  section  in  any 
direction;  therefore  the  circle  4-4  tends 
to  assume  the  shape  of  4'-4'.  Before 
assuming  the  new  position  the  con- 
crete must  stretch  the  ring  by  which 
it  is  enclosed;  i.e.,  increase  its  radius 
and  therefore  its  circumference.  The 
concrete  exerts  a  pressure  along  the 
circumference  of  the  ring  similar  to 
the  pressure  of  water  in  a  reservoir.  Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  is  different  from  that  of  the 
enclosed  concrete,  the  steel  ring  by  its  tensile  resistance  prevents  partially  the  movement.  It  stretches,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent,  causing  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel. 

Considering  the  second  ring,  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  point  2  consists  not  only  of  the  elongation 
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at  tb«  dkUuM  0-4  but  tiao  of  the  doii(*tioD  of  Ui*  dlttvica  3-4.  Tha  outdds  rlna  thcnfcn  itun*  th*  Mnaa 
■ritli  th«  riB(  inalde.  Any  deforniation  of  the  concrcU  irrcapeelire  of  Its  dinotioo  u  Ukaa  up  at  oiua  br  atl  tb* 
riDC»  pUtwd  outftide  of  the  place  of  deformBtion.  All  lin^B  are  therefore  effective  in  rwtCinc  etnaeei  (eee  aleo  Art. 
19). 

Fane*  Arlirui  in  AU  Dinctient. — Where  the  force*  »et  in  »ll  direetioni  u 
column  heed,  the  rinc  ttrttchee  uniformly  alont  ita  orcumfemnce.  After  defor 
euhecuitially  circuler  end  the  itreeiti  ere  uniform  alone  ita  circumference. 

Forert  Actint  Princijially  in  One  Dirrctiim. — If  the  fnrcea  act  prindpaUy  in  one  dirsctian,  h  in  oi 
condition  ii  similar  to  that  of  a  aolid  disc  of  concteto  with  a  tiiht-filting  eteel  ring  around  it.  aubjeet  to 
one  direction.  Under  the  praiiure  of  the  encEoeed  concrete  the  afaape  of  the  rini  cbvicca  (rudually  into 
curve  with  the  concrete  followinc  and  etill  proaiof  ligbtly  on  the  ling.     In  thia  eaae  the  atraaea  in  tha 

From  the  above  il  la  evident  that  the  alreaaea  due  to  thi 
linn  of  Unit  A  which  ar«  near  the  column  head,  eo  that  they 


The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  by  its  sponsors  are:  (1)  An  economy  of  steel 
over  other  systems;  (2)  freedom  from  Dbstruetion  over  the  column  bead,  an  advantage  when 
structursi-flteel  rolumn  cores  are  used;  and  (3)  ease  of  pouring  column  head  and  slab  due  to 
the  large  diameter  and  comparatively  small  nimiber  of  rods  used- 

The  beading  of  the  circular  slab  rods  may  be  done  in  a  shop  and  the  large  rings  shipped  in 
two  parts  with  a  liberal  lap  provided,  or  it  may  be  bent  on  the  job  with  a  form  of  tire  bender. 

This  system  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  about  70  buildings  to  date,  all  ot  which 
have  given  satisfactory  service. 

17t.  Three-way  System. — The  three-way  system  was  invented  and  patentml 
(Patent  No.  1,064,850)  by  David  W.  Morrow,  Civil  and  Architectural  Engineer  of  ClcveUnd, 
Ohio,  and  has  been  successfully  used  in  buildings  for  the  Cleveland  Railway  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

The  principal  novelty  of  this  design  Ilea  in  the  arrangement  ot  interior  columns  which  are 
located  at  the  apices  of  equilateral  triangles.     Under  this  arrangement  the  bands  trf  ste«l 
reinforcement  are  all  of  equal  span.    Tig.  67  k  a  plan  of  a  building  laid  out  on  thia  s>-stein, 
'  Fig.  58  shows  the  detail  at  the  column  head  for  the  same  design. 
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The  advuitagM  cUimed  for  this  syvteoi  »re  as  foUows:  Ki^t-«acle  turns  Jire  KToided 
ftod  in  paaBing  fnan  cme  aisle  to  another  it  is  0DI7  neceasvy  to  turn  throo^  an  angle  of  GO  deg., 
thuB  Duking  it  easjr  for  the  nEnning  of  vdtkks  or  the  fice  moTcment  of  ovcibead  canieis 
handling  long  material. 

The  reinforcing  steel  over  die  colnnin  bead  is  placed  in  three  layen,  thus  giving  it  A  possible 
alight  advantage  over  the  four-way  rfttbeaa  in  effective 
depth  at  Uiia  point. 

The  interior  column  spacing  bong  equal,  Uie  spans 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  sted  and  length  of  rods 
in  the  bands  will  be  eqoal. 

It  is  cUimed  that  the  three-way  system  is  pai^ 
ticutariy  adapted  to  ganigea  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  a  car  may  be  turned  into  one  of  the  aisles 
between  columns,  the  plan  being,  of  course,  to  paric  the 
rata  in  the  diagonal  aisles- 

The  following  data  with  regard  to  one  of  the  buHd- 
inga  designed,  aecoiding  to  this  system,  has  been  fui^ 
nished  by  Mr.  Morrow  and  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  compare  this  type  with  others. 

The  floor,  in  what  is  known  as  the  storeroom,  ia  1 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide,  the  columns  being  spaced  23  1 
ft.  c.  to  c,  giving  20  It.  wide  longitudinal  and  disgoika] 
nislea.     It  was  designed  for  s  live  load  of  350  lb. 

Tim  flooc  lUb  ia  10>i  in.  thick  niufgroed  ntli  twaity-ODt 
IH-ia.  mmd  rod*  per  bAnd.  spAud  6  in-  c  t^  c-,  blL  mdi  tTr'"r 
ovvr  tlia  eolunui  head  mod  extcndiof  5  ft.  B  in.  beycmd  th*  aoatcr  of 
eolDiiuia,  tlM  rad*  belac  spiiroiiinatelr  M  ft.  loos. 

Ttw  floor  aUb  ia  n^iportad  on  SO-ie.  ainnlly  ninfonad 
colnmos  vitb  m  flazinc  cap  5  ft.  in  dinmet«r,  uid  a  hfixacimal  drop 
paad  4H  in.  thick  and  S  It,  acnaa.  Tbs  outaide  edce  of  the  liab 
reata  on  a  17-in.  briek  wall  with  piUatan  at  ooIudid  pointa  and  ia  bo 
4  ft.  wide. 

BuildingB  designed  by  Mr.  Morrow  have  been  designed  in  accordance  with  the  Cleveland 
BuSding  Code  and,  of  course,  none  of  the  building  codes  really  cover  this  system. 

Tlie  Cleveland  law  requires  that  flat-slab  construction  shall  be  figured  with  e,  bending 
.,  moment   in    any  quadrant  over  the  coliunn 

WP 
head  of  not  less  than  -—=-  in    footr'pounds,    in 

iriiich  IT  equals  total  weight  per  squAre  foot, 
dead  and  live  load,  and  L  equals  length  in  feet 
of  a  side  of  an  equivalent  square  in  rectangular 
panels,  and  the  side  of  s  square  in  square 
panels.  The  length  L  shall  be  taken  center 
to  center  of  columns.  For  the  three-way 
system,  L  is  taken  as  the  side  of  a  square  which 


WU 


There- 


liaa  the  same  aim  as  a  parallelogram  panel  (see  Flp.  59a  and  59b) . 

The  bending  moment  of  the  Cleveland  Code  in  the  quadrant  over  the  head  is 
fore  the  bending  moment  in  the  sextant  •  ^£  X  -„^  and  substituting  the  value  of  L  in  t^rm* 

of  /,  we  have  for  the  bending  moment  in  the  sextant,  M  >=  -^  at  the  column  cap.     The  bendinft 

WP 
moment  at  tJie  center  of  span  is  taken  to  be  one-half  of  the  above,  or  Af  —  jqX- 
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Mr.  Morrow  has  also  figured  this  system  on  what  might  be  called  a  cantilever  and  sus- 
pended-span method.  In  this  he  assumes  the  line  of  inflection  to  be  out  three-tenths  of  the  span 
from  the  center  of  column  and  that  the  minimum  size  of  the  column  cap  is  two-tenths  of  the 
span. 

WP 

The  bending  moment  on  a  sextant  at  the  edge  of  the  head  by  this  method  is  M  —  -^  * 

which  is  more  conservative  than  the  Cleveland  Code. 

By  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  we  would  have  M  »  -r^  for  the  center  of  span  for  the  entire 


TTL* 


16 


periphery  which  would  be  equal  to  -^  for  a  single  band  at  the  center  of  span.    The  method 

of  computing  the  steel  required  over  the  column  head  by  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  depends  upon 
the  size  of  column  cap,  but  since  the  steel  in  the  center  of  span  is  usually  the  determining 
element,  it  is  evident  that  this  ruling  checks  the  Cleveland  Code  quite  closely  in  this  case. 

In  all  the  buildings  so  far  constructed  under  this  system,  a  depressed  head  has  been  used 
to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  bending  stress  and  shear  in  the  concrete  at  the  edge  of  the  column 

cap.     It  has  been  the  practice  to  lap  all  rods 

,/._._ ^     over  the  columns,  extending  them  three-tenths 

'v  of  the  span  beyond  the  center. 

A  computation  made  by  Mr.  Morrow 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  bending  moment 
in  the  three-way  S3rstem  is  less  than  that  in  a 
four-way  system  and  that  the  diagonal  bands 
are  less  efficient  than  the  direct  bands  in  the 
four-way,  while  the  equal  spans  and  equal  loads 
of  the  three-way  system  are  probably  more  effi- 
cient.    The  demonstration  of  this  is  as  follows. 


Flo.  60. 


Comparinc  two  panek  of  equal  area  [see  Fig.  60(a)  and  (6)]  the  one  (a)  a  square  panel  supported  by  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  columns,  and  the  other  (6)  a  parallelogram  panel  such  as  is  found  in  the  three>way  system. 
Let  (a)  represent  a  panel  having  four>way  reinforcing.  Then  the  loads  in  the  panel  are  carried  to  the  columns 
by  four  half  bands  on  the  sides  and  two  full  bands  on  the  diagonals,  making  four  full  bands  per  panel. 

Let  (6)  represent  a  parallelogram  panel  having  three-way  reinforcing.     In  this  case  the  loads  are  carried  by 
four  half  bands  around  the  edge,  and  one  full  diagonal  band,  making  three  full  bands  per  panel.     The 
of  the  bands  in  the  square  panel  is 

:; -  1.207L 


The  span  of  the  bands  in  the  parallelogram  are  all  of  the  same  length  being  1.075L. 

Assuming  that  the  bending  moment  varies  as  the  span,  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  the  bending  momenta 
in  the  two  panels  by  comparing  their  average  span: 

1.207Ir  «  average  span  in  square  panel. 

1.075L  *  average  span  in  parallelogram  panel. 

0.132L 


1.075L 


0.123  «  12.3% 


Therefore,  if  the  above  assumptions  are  correct,  the  bending  moment  in  a  square  panel  is  12.3%  more  than 
the  bending  moment  in  a  hesagonal  panel  carrying  the  same  load. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  one-half  of  the  load  of  the  panel  gooi< 
to  the  diagonals. 

If  we  lay  out  a  square  panel  so  that  the  sides  of  the  diagonal  bands  intersect  on  the  sides 
of  the  square  bands,  all  bands  being  equal  to  0.414L  in  width,  and  figure  the  area  in  the  panel 
falling  in  common  over  side  and  diagonal  bands,  we  will  find  them  to  be  as  follows: 

Area  in  panel  falling  in  common  over  side  and  diagonal  bands,  48.5%. 

Area  in  panel  falling  over  side  bands,  17.2%. 

Area  in  panel  falling  only  over  diagonal  bands,  34.3%. 

This  would  apparently  tend  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the  load  falls  on  the  diagonals 
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and  that  tiiey>  due  to  their  long  ^mii,  are  not  able  to  eany  H  and  that  it  is  tiansfened  to  the 
side  bands  producing  an  iuTerae  moment  over  th<ar  eenter.  As  is  weQ  known»  eracfcs  usually 
appear  at  these  points  in  loading  tests  of  flat-slab  floors  which  are  not  reinforoed  to  resist  thb 
moment. 

18.  Patents. — O.  W.  NorcrosB»  on  Not.  22, 1901,  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  *'new  and  useful 
fiooring  for  buildings.'^  On  Afvfl  29,  1902,  he  was  granted  Psslent  No.  606^542  coTering  the 
following  claims: 


1.  The  combinatioD  at  M|wi«te  posts  or  rapports,  simI  a  fiooriiic  ronskitim  of  a  aetallie  network  formed 
by  strips  of  wire  oettinc  enclosed  therein,  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  posts  or  sttmMrts  on  which  the  floor  rests. 

2.  A  floorinc  restinc  on  sepaisH  siqiports  and  eonnstinc  of  eonerete  with  metallM  network  so  airaased  therein 
that  the  amount  of  metal  will  be  sicntest  at  the  points  where  the  srsatest  tvisile  and  shearinc  strains  are  to  be 
supported. 

3.  A  flooring  restinc  on  separate  posts,  and  eonaistinc  of  metallic  network  formed  by  strips  of  wire  nettinc 
laid  from  post  to  post,  to  cross  each  other  in  cob-house  fashion,  and  concrete  Midoiinc  the  metalUo  network. 

4.  A  floorinc  restinc  on  separate  posts,  and  eoosistanc  of  metaOio  network  formed  by  strips  of  wire  nettinc 
laid  from  post  to  post,  and  in  the  diaconah  of  the  ficnres  oatlined  by  the  posts,  and  ooncrete  endosinc  the  metallic 
network. 

6.  A  floorinc  restinc  on  separate  supports,  consistinc  of  concrete  harinc  n  metallic  network  enclosed  in  the 
bottom  layer  thereof,  with  the  body  portion  of  said  ooncrete  of  lifter  material  than  the  bottom  layer  thereof. 

On  the  same  date,  April  29,  1902,  Patent  No.  698,543  was  also  granted  to  Mr.  Norcross, 
covering  flooring  for  buildings,  the  claims  of  which  are  similar  to  No.  698,542  except  that 
instead  of  columns,  walls  or  other  longitudinal  supports  are  specified. 

Norcroes  Patent  No.  696,542  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  on  Dec.  10, 1914,  in  the  case  of  John  L.  Drum  V9,  C.  A.  P.  Turner. 
Upon  petition  of  defendant,  that  Court  decided  not  to  reopen  the  case  or  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  additional  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant.  On  June  1,  1915,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  refused  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  or  grant  the  defendant 
any  relief  whatever.  On  June  9,  1915,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Distriot  of 
Minnesota,  entered  a  decree  against  the  defendant,  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  for  infringement  of  the 
Norcroes  patent  and  an  injunction  against  further  infringement. 

On  Aug.  3,  1915,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  held 
that  Mr.  Turner's  "Spiral  Mushroom  System"  was  an  infringement  of  the  said  Norcross 
patent,  and  imposed  a  fine  for  the  violation  of  the  injunction.  On  Jan.  21,  1916,  the  Circuit- 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  unanimously  refused  to  reconsider  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  on  the  question  of  infringement,  and  denied  Mr.  Turner's  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari. 

On  Oct.  4,  1916,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota  in  the  case 
of  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  plaintiff,  and  Deere  Webber  Building  Co.  and  Deere  Webber  Co.,  defendants, 
decided  ''that  the  defendants'  structure  does  not  infringe  any  of  claims  1,  2,  4,  6  or  8"  of  C.  A.  P. 
Turner  Patent  No.  985,119,  and  ''that  said  claims  and  each  of  them  are  void  for  lack  of  inven- 
tion in  view  of  the  prior  art,  as  held  in  the  case  of  Turner  vs.  Moore  supra." 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  in  the  District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  C.  A.  P. 
Turner,  plaintiff,  vs.  Lauter  Piano  Co.  and  American  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  defendants,  the  Court 
held  that  the  claims  of  Patents,  Nos.  985,119  and  1,003,384,  granted  to  the  plaintiff  and  which 
were  relied  upon  by  him  in  this  suit  are  invalid. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  therefore,  Mr.  Turner  is  under  injunction  both  as  to  his  original 
construction  and  his  so-called  "Spiral  Mushroom  System." 

The  leading  flat-slab  promoters  in  the  United  States  are  now  licensed  under  the  NororoHH 
patent.    This  is  true  of  two-way,  three-way  and  four-way  flat-slab  advocates  alike. 

Besides  the  Norcross  patent  which  has  been  declared  basic,  there  are  several  other  patents 
which  have  been  granted  covering  special  methods  of  construction  and  reinforcement.  Some 
of  these  have  been  tested  in  the  courts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  field  for  the  desiffner 
of  flat  slabs  is  not  a  free  one  and,  unless  he  can  invent  a  method  of  reinforcement  that  is  entirely 
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new  and  an  advance  in  the  art,  he  miiBt  be  licensed  under  one  of  the  ''Systems"  80-«alled.  The 
possibilities  are  so  well  covered  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  really  new  system  can  be  devised. 
Rather  should  we  seek  to  advance  by  improving  our  materials  or  methods  of  coDfitruction, 
or  both. 

19.  Loading  Tests. — Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  flat-«lab  type  of  constniction 
there  have  been  erected  in  the  United  States  many  hundreds  of  buildings  of  this  kind.  The 
majority  have  been  subjected  to  test  loads  over  one  or  more  floor  panels  of  at  least  1^  times 
the  designed  live  load,  and  have  passed  the  test  without  cracking  or  serious  deflection. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  flatnslab  floors  which  have  given  trouble  just  as  there  have  been 
cases  of  poor  design  with  other  systems,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  flat-elab  type  will 
stand  more  abuse  in  this  respect  than  any  other  form  of  reinforced-concrete  construction. 
The  continuous  bands  of  small  steel  rods  running  in  two  or  more  directions  and  all  passing  over 
the  column  heads  form  a  network  of  remarkable  strength.  When  a  structure  of  this  type  is 
loaded  to  destruction  it  shows  a  very  slow  yielding,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  properly  designed 
flat  slab  with  continuous  bands  of  steel  passing  over  the  column  heads  cannot  show  a  sudden 
collapse  either  under  test  or  in  actual  service. 

Besides  the  loading  tests  before  referred  to,  which  have  been  made  to  satisfy  architects 
and  building  superintendents,  in  which  at  most  the  deflection  of  the  floor  slab  only  was  measured, 
there  have  been  numerous  extensometer  tests  (so-called)  made  of  complete  buildings  under  a 
variety  of  conditions  of  loadjpg. 

In  these  tests  a  portion  of  the  floor  slab  in  a  completed  building  has  been  subjected  to 
load  very  much  as  a  beam  is  tested  in  a  testing  laboratory,  and  the  actual  deformations  of 
exposed  portions  of  the  reinforcing  steel  at  various  points  in  the  slab  have  been  measured. 
Also,  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  deformations  of  the  concrete  of  the  slab.  Measure- 
ments of  the  deformations  of  the  steel  and  concrete  in  both  the  exterior  and  interior  columns 
have  also  been  made  in  many  of  the  recent  tests. 

Much  of  this  information  has  been  held  as  confidential  by  various  designers,  but  the  results 
of  many  such  tests  have  been  published  and  are  thus  available  for  the  use  of  all.  Tests  of 
this  kind  giving  as  they  do  actual  distortion  in  the  individual  steel  rods  and  in  the  concrete 
itself,  give  a  very  accurate  indication  of  the  stresses  in  the  structures  at  the  time  of  making  the 
test  due  to  the  applied  load.  Of  course,  there  are  initial  stresses  due  to  dead  load  and  tempera- 
ture which  can  be  computed  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  stresses  due  to  the  shrinkage  of 
concrete,  which  are  more  uncertain,  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  addition  to  the  live-load  stress. 

The  performing  of  tests  of  this  kind  entailed  a  great  amount  of  physical  labor  in  their 
actual  execution.  A  high  order  of  ability  was  shown  in  planning  and  organizing  the  operation, 
and  an  equally  high  degree  of  skill  was  required  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in  the  use  of 
laboratory  instruments  under  such  trying  conditions.  The  cost  of  these  tests  was  great,  but 
the  value  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  advance  given  to  the  art  of  design  has  justiBed  the 
cost  in  money  and  in  personal  sacrifice. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  tests  relating  to  fla1>-slab  floors  is  given  below: 

Experiments  on  Models, — ^An  interesting  series  of  experiments  upon  laboratory  models 
was  performed  by  the  research  department  of  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  to  obtain  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  design  of  flat-slab  floors.  A  rubber  plate  0.5  in.  thick  was  stretched  over  a  box 
which  had  cylindrical  plugs  projecting  from  the  bottom  to  just  touch  the  rubber  sheet,  so  spaced 
that  they  would,  acting  as  miniature  columns,  divide  the  slab  up  into  nine  equal  panels.  Half 
rounds  were  used  at  the  sides  to  act  as  wall  colunms.  Load  was  applied  by  exhausting  air 
from  the  box  so  that  the  rubber  sheet  deflected  just  as  a  flat  slab  is  supposed  to  do  and  this  load 
was  maintained  very  exactly  by  means  of  a  water  jet  aspirator  and  U-tube  manometer.  Deflec- 
tion readings  were  taken  at  points  0.1  of  the  span  apart. 

Test  of  Flat-slab  Floor  of  the  Deere  A  Webber  Co.'s  Building,  Minneapolis,  PtMished  December, 
1010. — ^The  type  of  floor  is  four-way  and  is  typical  of  the  standard  practice  of  the  Concrete 
Steel  Products  Co.  at  that  time.     Deformation  measurements  were  made  on  concrete  and  steel 
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in  the  slab  only.  Tests  are  described  by  Arthur  R.  Lord  in  papers  entitled  ^' A  Test  of  a  Flat- 
slab  Floor  in  a  Reinforced  Ck)ncrete  Building"  and  "A  Discussion  of  the  Basis  of  Design  of 
Reinforced-Concrete  Flat  Slabs/*  presented  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  th^  National 
Association  of  Cement  Users  (Am.  Cone.  Inst.).  Tliese  articles  appeared  in  Engineering 
Sews,  Dec.  22  and  29,  1910  and  Jan.  12,  1911. 

Teat  of  Franks  Building,  Chicago. — Floors  were  constructed  according  to  the  Cantilever 
Flat-slab  system  by  the  Leonard  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  panel  size  was  19  ft.  4  in.  by  20  ft.  3  in. 
Four  interior  panels  located  on  the  tenth  (top)  floor  were  tested.  The  slab  thickness  was  9^ 
in.,  and  13^  ui.  at  the  drop  panels. 

Te9i  of  Powers  Building,  Minneapolis, — Described  in  a  paper  by  F.  J.  Trelease  read  before 
the  American  Concrete  Institute  in  March,  1912  (vol.  viii,  Proceedings), 

Test  of  Larkin  Warehouse. — ^Test  of  a  four-way  slab  described  in  a  paper  presented  by 
Arthur  R.  Lord  before  the  American  Concrete  Institute  in  December,  1912.  Test  was  also 
published  in  the  Engineering  Record,  January,  1913  and  in  the  Cement  Era,  January,  1913. 

Test  of  Soo  Line  Terminal,  Chicago.^^Test  of  single-story  structure  which  carries  railroad 
tracks  on  the  upper  deck.  For  complete  description  of  this  building  see  Engineering  Record, 
Aug.  1(5,  1913,  Engineering  News,  Aug.  21,  1913,  and  Railway  Age  Gazelle,  Aug.  22,  1913.  For 
description  of  test  see  article  in  Bidletin  84  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Illinois. 

Test  of  Schvlze  Baking  Co.*s  Building,  Chicago. — Floor  slab  is  of  the  four-way  type  with 
short  transverse  bars  in  top  of  slab  on  the  center  line  of  columns.  Test  is  described  in  BuUetin 
84  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Tests  of  S-M'I  Flat  Slabs. — Test  made  under  the  supervision  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson 
of  a  slab  20  ft.  square  supported  upon  columns  spaced  12  ft.  on  centers  so  that  the  slab  projected 
4  ft.  on  all  sides  in  order  that  a  condition  of  continuity  over  the  columns  would  exist. 

Test  of  Shredded  Wheat  Factory  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Type  of  floor  is  two-way,  designed 
by  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  and  known  commercially  as  Corr-plate  Floor.  Test  is  described 
in  BuUetin  84  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  also 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute,  vol.  ii,  No.  6,  1914,  in  an  article  by 
W.  A.  Slater. 

Tests  of  Circumferential  Cantilevers. — Tests  were  made  upon  octagonal  slabs  each  carried 
upon  an  8-in.  square  column  having  an  octagonal  flare  head  2  ft.  in  diameter.  For  description 
of  tests  see  Engineering  Record,  vol.  73,  page  249. 

Worcester  Slab  Test. — The  structure  upon  which  this  test  was  performed  was  constructed 
especially  for  that  purpose  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  objects  were  to  determine  the  effect 
of  different  steel  arrangements  and  the  effect  of  variation  in  size  of  the  column  capital.  A  com- 
plete description  of  this  test  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  84  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Test  of  Schwinn  Building,  Chicago. — The  floors  are  of  the  four-way  type  and  were  designed 
before  the  present  Chicago  ruling  was  adopted.  Description  of  this  test  is  given  in  an  article 
by  Arthur  R.  Lord  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute,  1917. 

Test  of  Curtis-Ledger  Factory,  Chicago. — Floor  tested  was  designed  according  to  the  Barton 
Spider  Web  system.  Summary  of  this  test  is  given  in  Bulletin  84  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Test  of  Sears-Roebuck  Building,  Seattle. — Floor  was  designed  according  to  the  Akme  Two- 
way  system.  Test  was  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Building  Department  of  the 
City  of  Seattle  and  is  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pacific  North  west  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  vol.  xv  for  January  and  February,  1916,  in  a  paper  presented  by  D.  E.  Hooker. 

Test  of  Bell  Street  Warehouse,  Seattle. — The  type  of  floor  used  in  this  structure  is  a  four-way 
system  designed  according  to  the  Mushroom  system  by  C.  A.  P.  Turner.  The  first  test  made 
on  this  building  is  described  in  an  article  by  D.  E.  Hooker  in  Engineering  Record,  vol.  73,  page 
647. 
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Since  the  slab  tested  was  cast  in  freezing  weather  and  the  temperature  near  the 
point  for  several  days,  it  was  claimed  by  the  designers  that  the  concrete  was  not  thoroughly 
cured  at  the  time  of  making  the  test  and  that,  therefore,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  test  were 
unwarranted.  In  order  to  satisfy  all  concerned  a  second  test  was  made  upon  four  panels 
of  the  same  floor  slab  previously  tested.  Description  of  the  second  test  is  given  in  Engineering 
News—Record,  April  19,  1917. 

Test  of  Building  oj  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y, — Floor  is  a  four-way  system 
designed  according  to  the  Chicago  Code. 

Test  of  S-M-I  Flat  Slab  at  Purdue  University,  April  19,  1917.— Test  was  performed  upon 
a  structure  erected  for  the  purpose  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  a  building  built  for  commercial 
use.     Test  was  reported  by  Prof.  F.  K.  Hatt  of  Purdue  University  to  Edward  Smulski. 

Discussion  of  Tests. — To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  accurate  results  which  are  to  be 
obtained  in  laboratory  testing,  the  results  secured  in  field  tests  of  buildings  are  apt  to  be  a 
disappointment. 

Many  factors  enter  into  these  tests  which  cannot  be  entirely  controlled  and  inconsistencies 
develop  in  the  measured  results  which  cannot  always  be  explained.  In  the  first  place  the 
structure  is  composed  of  two  materials  of  radically  differing  properties.  The  steel  poasesses 
definite  qualities,  properties,  and  areas  which  can  be  accurately  measured.  Its  accurate 
location  in  the  structure  also  can  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care.  The  concrete,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  at  present  manufactured,  does  not  possess  qualities  which  can  be  accurately 
forecast  either  in  similar  structures  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  structure  and,  as  is  well 
known,  those  which  it  does  possess  are  subject  to  change  with  time,  but  even  this  change  cannot 
be  known  in  advance.    Accurate  test  results  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  exi)ected. 

The  tested  slab  in  the  majority  of  cases  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  floor  and  the 
distribution  of  stress  to  the  surrounding  portions  has  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  results.  Also, 
the  relative  size  and  stiffness  of  the  columns  above  and  below  the  floor  will  cause  differing 
results  in  the  tests  of  floors  otherwise  similar.  Shrinkage  and  temperature  changes  produce 
effects  which  are  diflicult  to  measure  and  eliminate,  and  additional  complications  are  introduced 
by  settlement  of  the  columns,  either  due  to  yielding  of  the  foundation  or  to  shortening  in  the 
columns  themselves  under  direct  load. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  results  of  tests  is  given  below: 

1.  Tests  of  wide  beams  and  later  of  flat-slab  buildings  proved  that  a  beam  may  be  made 
much  wider  than  the  support,  with  only  a  moderate  loss  of  efficiency. 

2.  Tests  of  models  and  of  actual  buildings  have  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  transverse 
reinforcement  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  panel  in  the  top  of  slab,  particularly  where  no  drop 
panel  is  used. 

3.  For  the  true  flat  slab,  i.e.,  where  no  drop  heads  are  used,  the  critical  section  so  far  as 
the  steel  is  concerned,  is  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital. 

4.  With  sections  and  reinforcement  as  specified  under  the  Chicago  ruling,  surprisingly 
low  stresses  have  been  measured  in  the  steel.  This  b  particularly  true  of  slabs  having  drop 
panels. 

5.  Eccentric  action  of  the  load  produces  a  marked  bending  action  in  interior  and  particu- 
larly in  exterior  columns  which  should  be  reinforced  accordingly.  Columns  for  single-story 
structures,  where  unbalanced  live  load  is  carried  on  the  roof,  should  receive  attention  in  this 
regard. 

6.  Footings  for  single-stoiy  structures  of  this  class  should  be  designed  with  a  liberal  factor 
of  safety  as  the  danger  of  settlement  is  apparently  greater  in  this  class  of  structure. 

7.  Structures  with  relatively  thick  slabs  show  low  steel  stress  as  compared  to  thinner 
slabs  designed  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  Stresses  due  to  dead  load  can  be  measured  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  during 
construction. 
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9.  Di£Fereiit  arrangementfi  of  load  have  different  effects  upon  the  same  panel  and  single- 
panel  loading  does  not  necessarily  develop  the  greatest  stresses. 

10.  In  flat'-elab  design,  deflection  rather  than  stress  in  the  steel  controls  because  large 
<le flection  results  in  serious  cracking  of  the  slab.  Floors  designed  under  the  Chicago  ruling 
do  not  exceed  one-eight-hundredth  of  the  span  and  most  of  them  show  but  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  this  amount. 

11.  Relative  deformations  in  the  concrete  are  of  value  as  a  comparison,  but  as  an  accurate 
indication  of  stress  they  have  little  weight  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  elastic  properties 
of  concrete. 

12.  Buildings  designed  according  to  the  flat-slab  rulings  of  any  of  our  better  cities, 
under  any  of  the  systems,  and  constructed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligent  supervision, 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  service.  Of  these  rulings,  that  of  Chicago  is  the  best  and  most 
conservative. 

13.  Many  more  tests  on  four-way  reinforced  slabs  are  available  than  of  other  systems  and 
for  this  reason  comparisons,  which  are  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  cannot  be  made 
with  certainty.  Anal3rses  of  published  data  made  by  a  number  of  engineers  would  indicate  that 
eiven  the  same  span,  load,  and  concrete  sections,  the  circumferential  system  will  show  the 
lowest  stress  per  pound  of  steel,  the  four-way  system  next,  and  the  two-way  system  last.  This 
i.s  not  necessarily  their  order  with  regard  to  total  economy,  however.  Bending  and  placing 
(>(>e9ts  and  the  unit  price  of  steel  are  contributing  factors  which  modify  the  final  result. 

14.  The  ruling  adopted  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute  meets  certain  objections  to 
the  Chicago  ruling  and  harmonizes  better  in  some  respects  with  the  results  of  later  tests.  It 
L«  recommended  for  use  as  the  best  that  is  now  available. 

15.  The  ruling  adopted  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, while  theoretically  soimd  in  some  respects,  is  incorrect  in  others,  and  adopts  coefficients 
which  are  unnecessarily  severe  and  not  justified  by  the  facts.  This  ruling,  if  generally 
adopted,  would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  impose  a  needless  burden  on  the  industry. 

The  following  very  able  analysis  of  this  subject  based  on  four-way  tests  is  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Arthur  R.  Lord,  Structural  and  Testing  Engineer  of  Chicago,  read  before  the  South- 
western Cement  Association  at  Kansas  City,  Feb.  22,  1917. 

The  total  positive  and  nesative  moment  is  taken  in  the  A.  C.  I.  report  aa  0.00  wliik  —  ge)*  and  the  diviaion 
of  thia  moment  between  the  various  sections  is  given  in  Table  I.  The  Joint  Committee  report  increases  the  total 
moment  to  0.107ir<i(<s  —  ^c)*  and  allowa  a  much  less  flexible  design  than  the  A.  C.  I.  report.  Reduced  to  the 
same  basis  the  Chicago  Ruling  total  moment  is  0.002u7/i(lt  —  ^)*. 

Table  I^ 


Type 

of  flat 

alab 

Total 

-  and         Total               Total 

-f-     '     —  mom.,         4-  mom., 
mom.,'           %                     */i 
coef.>  . 

1 

Distribution  limits                                  1 

Code 

Col.  head         Middle             Outer 
section,  %      section,  %      section,  % 

Inner 
section,  % 

8um, 

% 

'1                 2|3                 4l6|e|7                      8!0|l0| 

Chicago       4-way       0.067          66  7                33.3 
:  Ruling..        2-way       0.093          62.5                37.5 

53.2                 13.4                20.0 
50.0       '          12.5                25.0 

1 

13.4  i   100 

12.5  1   100 

A.  C.  I.      Drop       1  0.090  70.0  to  GO. 0.30.0  to  40. 0  60.0  to  50.010.0  to  20.0 
rvport        No  drop    0.090,70.0  to  50.0,30.0  to  50.0  60.0  to  40.0,10.0  to  30.0 

18.0  to  28.0  12.0  to  22.0 

18.0  to  38  0.12.0  to  32.0 

1 

100 
100 

'   J    C          Drop           0  107'         62.5       1         37.5 
report       No  drop    0.107          G2.5                37.5 

50.0       1         12.5 
50.0  to40.C  12.5  to  21.0 

28.1  to  22.5 
28.1  to  20.6 

0.4  to  15.0 
0.4  to  16.0 

100 

,,«0 

TcUU  Moment  Rtguirtmmi. — It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  A.  C.  I.  report  and  the  Chicago  Ruling 
adopt  the  same  total  moment  coefficient.     In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  coefficient  is  the  highest  called 


>  Table  taken  from  discussion  by  T.  L.  Condbon  at  the  A.  C.  I.  convention  at  Chicago.  Feb.  8.  1917. 
*  Coefficient  in  formula,  Total  mom.  —  Ku;U{li  —  qc)-. 
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forinany  building  oodein  the  United  States  so  far  m  I  know  and  the  bicheat  heretofore  used  io  praetieal 
It  represents  the  moet  conservative  past  practice.    The  J.  C.  report  inoreases  this  moment  18.5  % .   Let  as  in 
what  eztensometer  tests  of  buildings  erected  under  Chicago  regulations  show  aa  to  the  aetual  stressei 
flat  slabs.    Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  four  Chicago  tests,  all  of  four-way  flat  slabs  of  the  drop  type — that 


ia.  with 


Tablb  II 


1^ 


Test 


Stresses  over  column  head> 


In  steel 


Test* 


Chicago^ 


In  concrete 


Test* 


Chicago^ 


Steel  Bti 


At  panel  oenter* 


Test* 


Chicago^ 


Top 


Test' 


1 

Franks 

Larkin , 

Schulse 

Sehwinn* 


3 


I        6 


I        8        I 


9,200 
8,500 
7,100 
9,300 


23,700 
23,000 
22,500 
38.000 


1,110 
800 
530 
300 


1.400 
1,120 
1,230 
1,160 


10.100 

16,000 

6,200 

18.900 


31,000 
37.000 
34.000 
39,000 


4.900     ' 
9.900 


71.500 
70.000 


a  greater  thickness  adjacent  to  the  support  than  in  the  slab  proper.     All  these  floors  were  loaded  to  or  in 

twice  the  total  dead  and  live  design  load  as  indicated  in  Table  III.    It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 

indicate  eminently  safe  and  conservative  design.    The  average  steel  stress  at  the  support  measured  about  9000  lb. 

per  sq.  in.  against  a  computed  stress  of  about  27,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  concrete  stress  about  700  lb.  per  aq.  m. 

against  a  computed  value  of  about  1250  lb.  per  sq.  in.    At  the  panel  center  the  average  steel  stress  was  about  13.000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  against  a  computed  value  of  37.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    The  concrete  stress  at  the  center  ia  always 

low — ^lees  than  half  that  at  the  supports.    The  average  atress  in  the  top  rods  was  less  than  8000  lb. 

against  a  computed  value  of  over  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Taking  into  aooount  the  passible  and 

of  various  loadings  and  of  long-continued  loading,  it  would  appear  that  a  faetor  of  safety  of  four 

exceeded. 

Tabub  III 


Teat 

Panel  sise 

Slab  thickness 

Test  load: 
live 
dead      total 

Area  load«d 

Twiee 

design 

loadla 

plaee 

1 

1 

Length 

Breadth 

SUb 

Drop 

1 

Franks 

20'-3' 

l9'-4' 

9.0* 

13.00' 

624 

115 

739 

_ 

# 

- 

24  hr.      10th  (topi' 

1 

1 
1 

Larkin 

24'-2' 

20'-0' 

9.0* 

15.75* 

618 
120 

738 

1   ^^^BS^ 

24  hr. 

1                   1 

Sohulae 

ao'-o' 

17'-6' 

9.0' 

15.00' 

722 
122 

844 

t 
24  hr.            IM 

m 

26'-0' 

25'-0' 

lO.O* 

16. 00* 

450 
125 

575 

- 

^ 

; 

: 

\  1 

379  days    ika  ftoe' 

1  1 

1 

>  Average  of  readings  in  fully  loaded 

■  Average  of  fciadings  on  direct  and  diagonal  bands. 

*  Observed  steel  stresses  aa  reported  in  testa. 

*  Stresses  ealeulated  by  Chicago  Rating  for  a  design 

•  Conerete  stresses  reduced  to  80%  ol  th 
modulus  of  elasticity. 

•  Stresssa  given  are  for  readia«i  taken  with  fuU  teat 


equal  to  aiH>lied  test  load, 
for  the  testa  and  computed  oa  the 


load  la  plaee  over  1  year 


of  tka 
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Table  III  clyes  information  about  the  Chioago  testa  referred  to  in  this  paper.  Table  IV  glyeB  further  data 
indudinc  a  calculation  of  the  Tarious  resiating  moments  from  the  meaaured  ateel  atreaaea.  In  oonaidering  thaae 
taata  the  streaa  in  alab  ateel  of  direct  banda  at  the  edge  of  the  loaded  area  haa  been  increaaed  ao  that  the  atreaa  in 
roda  outaide  the  loaded  area  haa  been  added  to  the  atreaa  in  the  roda  under  the  load  and  the  total  atreaa  figured  on 
thia  baaia.  Alao.  in  column  12  of  Table  IV,  all  the  head  roda  are  conaidered  aa  atreaaed  aa  highly  aa  the  alab  roda, 
though  they  lie  much  nearer  the  neutral  axia  of  the  alab.  Even  on  thia  extremely  oonaervative  baaia  the  average  total 
moment  is  only  0.025 WL,  equal  to  O.O35t0Zi({t  —  qc)*,  aa  againat  the  value  of  0.00w{i(<t  —  Qc)*  uaed  in  the  Chicago 
and  A.  C.  I.  Codea.  It  ia  poaaible  that  other  loadinga  may  increaae  even  the  sum  of  the  momenta  aomewhat  and 
that  very  long  continued  loading  may  have  ita  effect.  One  teat  involved  a  full  year  under  load  and  the  increaae 
in  the  total  moment  waa  about  7%,  with  no  increaae  during  the  last  3  or  4  montha.  But  taking  all  influencea  into 
account  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  fairly  ask  for  a  more  conaervative  moment  coefficient  than  that  adopted  by  the 
A.  C.  I.  and  Chicago  Codea.  In  one  test  at  Seattle  of  a  flat-slab  building  built  on  a  very  deficient  basis  aa  compared 
with  either  of  these  codes,  and  in  which  as  a  result  exceedingly  high  stresses  were  developed,  reaching  as  high  aa 
50,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.  in  the  ateel.  and  in  which  modifying  actiona  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  total  reaiating 
moment  on  the  baaia  of  the  A.  C.  I.  Code  waa  0.060  w/i(It  —  qc)*  againat  the  code  apecification  of  0.09ioh(<t  —  ge)*. 


Table  IV 


Test 


Section 
considered 


•a* 


3  in. 


S9| 


If 


«  ft*  > 


4 
sq.  in. 


§ 


CO 


6 
sq.  in. 


lii 

■  2 


6 

sq.  in. 


I&9 


7 
sq.  in. 


a-* 


S 


a 
'«<o 
I.S 

O  g) 

•xs'Si 


Sin. 


Resisting  moment  of  observed  steel  si 


All  alab  rods  and 
effective  laps 


Right 


Effective 
section 


10 


Slab  rods,  laps  and 
head  rods 


Right 
area 


11 


Effective 
section 


12 


Franks. 


LarUn.. 


Schulae. 


Sehwinn 


Over  column 

head 

Center  oi  panel 
Top  roda 
Sum 


Over  column 

head 

Center  of  panel 
Top  roda 

Sum 


Over  column 

head 

Center  of  panel 

Top  rods 

Sum 


Over  column 

head 

Center  of  panel 

Top  rods 

Sum 


10.40 
6.88 


11.33 
7.76 


13.31 
8.33 


9.20 
fi.05 
1.10 


13.70 
9.37 


13.74 
9.57 
1.77 


10.84 
7.18 
1.10 


16.42 

11.58 

1.77 


10.88 
7.62 


13.87 
7.84 


11.98 


12.53 


12.10 
7.76 
7.88 


10.40 
8.85 
8.75 


9.20 


13.74 


14.88 


14.89 


10.84 


16.42 


10.68 


13.75 


12.10 


10.40 


0.0129irL 
0.00681FL 

0.0197frL 


0.0123fFL 
0.0090WL 

0.0213TrL 


0.0106VrL 
0.0038VrL 
0.0006IFL 
0.0149  IFL 


0.0102  IFL 
0.0122  IFL 
0.0012VrL 
0.0236  IFL 


0.0166fFL 
0.0081  TFL 

0.0246fFL 


0.0149TrL 
0.0109TFL 

0.0268VrL 


0.0123 IFL 
0.0046fFL 
0. 0006 VFL 
0.0176TFL 


0.0122fFL 
0. 0148  TFL 
0. 0012  TFL 
0. 0282  VFL 


0.0149  IFL 
0.0068  IFL 

0.0217IFL 


0.0135  IFL 
0.0090  IFL 

0.0225  IFL 


0.0106  IFL 
0.0038 IFL 
0.0006 IFL 
0.0149  IFL 


0.0102 IFL 
0.0122 IFL 
0.0012 IFL 
0.0236  IFL 


0.0186  IFL 
0.0081 IFL 

0.0266 IFL 


0.0161 IFL 
0.0109  IFL 

0.0270  IFL 


0.0123  IFL 
0.0046  IFL 
0.0006  IFL 
0.0176IFL 


0.0122  IFL 
0.0148  IFL 
0.0012IFL 
0.0282 IFL 


In  view  of  the  extensometer  test  record  and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  other  buildings  designed  on  the  Chicago 
have  indicated  by  deflections  under  test  load  that  they  have  equally  low  stresses  and  moments,  I  believe  the 
pcaition  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  ultraconservative  in  this  requirement. 

DiatrUmHon  of  tfu  Total  Moment, — The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  total  moment  to  be  specified  in  design 
it,  as  I  view  it,  one  of  conservative  m.  ultraconservative  opinion.  The  distribution  of  the  total  moment,  however, 
<loes  not  admit  of  ao  many  opiniona.  The  J.  C.  report  makes  a  rigid  diviaion  of  the  moment  into  62.6  %  negative 
and  37.6%  poaitive  for  any  or  all  typea  of  flat  slab.  The  A.  C.  I.  report  leavea  a  portion  of  the  moment  to  be  a»- 
■ifned  in  accordance  with  the  phyaical  detaila  of  the  alab  and  ita  reinforcement.  I  cannot  aee  that  there  ia  any  room 
for  debate  on  thia  difference.  If  the  J.  C.  di\'iaion  is  right  for  a  flat  slab  with  a  drop  and  supported  by  stiff  columns, 
it  is  wrong  for  a  flat  slab  without  a  drop  and  supported  by  relatively  slender  columns.  The  evidence  of  the  teats 
siso  ia  poaitive  and  eonduaive  on  thia.     For  four  panela  loaded  uniformly,  the  teata  show  a  distribution  of  approxif 
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mataly  H  "  And  H  +•  with  individual  caaee  in  which  as  high  as  70%  of  the  total  moment  has  been  nes^tive 
(see  Table  V).  These  figures  are  for  buildings  with  a  much  deeper  drop  than  the  J.  C.  permits.  With  other  con- 
ditions of  loading,  certainly  the  center  or  positive  moment  would  be  greater  and  the  ratio  of  negative  moment  to 
total  moment  reduced.  And  with  no  drop  present,  the  change  would  be  even  greater  as  shown  in  the  test  of  the 
Bell  Street  Warehouse  at  Seattle  where  only  40%  of  the  total  moment  was  negative  and  60%  positive — practi- 
cally a  reversal  of  the  conditions  where  a  large  drop  is  used.  This  data  gives  ample  basis  for  the  A.  C.  I.  recom- 
mendation that  permits  an  extreme  division  of  50%  —  and  50%  +  where  the  drop  is  not  used,  and  also  permits 
from  60  to  70%  negative  where  the  drop  is  used.  This  division  accords  much  more  closely  with  the  facts  than  the 
rigid  J.  C.  distribution,  which  forces  the  designer  to  either  use  an  unbalanced  design  or  employ  additional  material 
where  the  total  material  already  involved  is  more  than  ample  but  improperly  distributed. 

Table  V 


Test 

Steel  area  in  square  inches 

Observed  steel  stress 

Total  tension  carried 

%  of  whole 

Two* 

diagonal 

bands 

Long 
direct 
band 

Short 
direct 
band 

Diagonal 
band 

Long 
direct 
band 

Short 

direct 

band 

Diagonal 
bands 

Direct 
bands 

Diagonal  Direct 
bands      bands 

Franks 

Larkin 

Sehulse 

Schwinn 

10.00 

11.13 

8.48 

13.80 

3.54 
5.10 
3.45 
5.10 

3.14 
2.55 
2.55 
4.12 

6.950 
12.900 

4.220 
21,000 

7,350 
10,200 

8,400 
16.000 

10,100 

24.200 

7.200 

18.600 

69.000 
143,800 

36.000 
304.000 

57.000 
113.800 

47,400 
159.000 

54.8 
55.9 
43.2 
65.6 

1 
45.2 
44.1 
56.8 
34.4 

Averase. . .  . 

1      .        .. 

1 

54.9 

45.1 

*  Kffective  section. 


The  J.  C.  also  assigns  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  moment — 12.5%  of  the  total  moment — to  the  mid-section  in 
flat  slabs  with  a  drop.  The  whole  report  shows  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  moment  is 
different  in  two-way  and  four-way  flat  slabs — a  fact  very  clearly  brought  out  in  tests.  In  four-way  flat  slabs 
tested  in  Chicago  as  shown  in  Table  II,  columns  8  and  9,  the  calculated  stress  across  the  mid-section  was  over 
70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  actual  stress  under  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  even  after  a  year.  In  the  test  of  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Building  at  Seattle,  a  two-way  flat  slab  gives  a  computed  stress  at  this  section  of  27,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and 
an  actual  stress  of  23,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  would  indicate  that  the  moment  across  the  mid-section  is  several 
times  as  great  with  the  two-way  arrangement  of  the  steel  as  it  is  with  the  four-way  arrangement.  The  J.  C.  assign- 
ment of  moment  to  this  section  is  too  large  for  four-way  slabs  and  too  small  for  two-way  slabs,  and  again  the  result 
is  unbalanced  design.     The  A.  C.  I.  report  permits  a  distribution  that  will  fit  either  type. 

Customary  practice  in  four-way  design  makes  a  distribution  of  the  steel  between  direct  and  diagonal  bands 
var3ring  from  a  1  : 1  ratio  to  a  1.5  : 1  ratio  and  the  results  of  tests  as  shown  in  Table  V  show  that  these  ratios  are  about 
right.  The  average  distribution  of  the  moment  was  about  even  between  direct  and  diagonal  bands  and  this 
would  result  in  a  1.4  : 1  ratio  between  direct  and  diagonal  bands.  The  J.  C.  report  specifies  as  a  minimum  that 
60%  of  the  positive  moment  must  be  taken  by  the  outer  section  and  this  gives  a  minimum  relation  of  2.1  times  as 
much  cross-sectional  steel  area  in  the  direct  as  in  the  diagonal  band.  Just  why  all  previous  practice  is  passed 
over  and  a  novel  arrangement  required,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  after  studying  the  available  data. 

Arbitrary  Limitations. — Arbitrary  limits,  established  in  addition  to  the  natural  limitations  of  the  moment 
and  shear  requirements,  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  flat-slab  construction  the  moment  at  the  center 
is  too  small  to  establish  a  slab  thickness  such  as  we  deem  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  deflection  and  some 
arbitrary  limit  is  desirable  here,  as  found  in  all  three  codes  cited  above.  At  the  support,  however,  the  shear 
determines  an  adequate  thickness  and  no  other  limit  is  needed. 

An  investigation  of  the  Chicago  buildings  tested  in  the  past  does  not  appear  to  call  for  the  limitation  of  0.4L 
as  the  minimum  drop  dimension  nor  for  one-half  the  slab  thickness  as  the  maximum  drop  thickness.  These  and 
other  J.  C.  limitations  handicap  the  designer  in  the  economic  use  of  his  materials  and  do  not  seem  to  be  founded 
on  any  experience  in  the  past.     The  A.  C.  I.  report  contains  all  the  limitations  that  seem  necessary  to  safe  design. 

Column  Moment. — The  amount  of  moment  in  the  column  will  depend  on  the  type  of  flat  slab  and  on  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  columns  above  and  below  the  slab.  For  the  Franks  test,  made  on  an  upper  floor  and  with  2(Hn.  columns 
on  a  20-ft.  span,  the  observed  moment  was  0.0l38wli(h  —  qc)*.  For  small  columns  in  upper  stories  of  biuldings  the 
A.  C.  I.  specification  of  0.022iDli{lt  —  gc)'  should  be  ample  even  where  the  drop  type  of  flat  slab  is  used  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Franks  building.  For  lower  stories  the  column  moment  undoubtedly  largely  increases  but  it  would  not 
be  right  to  specify  these  larger  moments  as  a  minimum  for  all  columns.  This  is  a  matter  where  the  judgment 
and  oaloulations  of  the  engineer  must  decide  on  the  proper  increase  but  the  specification  of  a  definite  minimum 
moment  by  the  A.  C.  I.  Committee  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  J.  C.  report  and  the  Chicago 
Ruling  leaves  this  in  very  indefinite  shape,  with  the  result  that  many  designers  acting  in  good  faith  will  entirely 
oTsrlook  the  design  of  the  columns  for  bending  moment. 
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20.  Methods  of  Design  and  Problems. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a 
scientific  method  of  analysis  of  the  stresses  which  will  be  developed  in  flatnslab  floors  as  at 
present  constructed.  On  account  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  various  modi- 
fying factors  which  enter  into  it  no  satisfactory  method  of  design,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
has  been  presented. 

A  very  comprehensive  testing  program  of  flat  slabs  has  been  carried  out  in  which  actual 
stresses  have  been  measured  (see  Art.  19).  With  these  results  as  a  foundation,  rules  governing 
the  design  of  such  structures  have  been  adopted  by  various  city  building  departments  and 
technical  societies,  and  the  adequacy  of  these  rulings  has  been  proven  in  turn  by  tests  of  build- 
ings designed  in  accordance  with  their  provisions  (see  Appendix  C).  A  study  of  the  provisions 
of  the  various  rulings  reveals  at  once  the  fact  that  all  methods  of  design  now  in  common  use 
are  to  a  large  extent  empirical. 

The  following  general  remarks  regarding  the  design  of  flat-slab  buildings  may  be  of  aid 
to  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  this  field. 

1.  The  live  load  for  which  the  structure  is  to  be  designed  must  be  established  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  engineer,  or,  if  the  structure  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  building 
department  of  a  city,  the  Building  Code  will  be  found  to  contain  rules  which  will  apply. 
Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  special  ruling  from  the  building  department  in  a  particu- 
lar case. 

m 

2.  The  story  heights,  etc.,  having  been  decided  upon  with  due  consideration  of  the  use  to 
which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is  the  column  spacing.  Fre- 
quently this  is  decided  by  the  owner  or  the  architect  but  in  industrial  buildings,  the  machinery 
to  be  housed  may  be  the  controlling  factor.  In  garages  and  service  stations  of  moderate  width, 
a  wide  central  span  and  narrow  side  panels  may  be  necessary.  However,  the  following  general 
rules  may  be  stated. 

(a)  In  general  the  short  span  construction  is  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
spans  less  than  16  ft.  are  used,  and  probably  a  2(V'ft.  panel  represents  the  average. 

(6)  The  ideal  design  has  square  panels. 

(c)  The  next  best  arrangement  consists  of  identical  rectangular  panels. 

{d)  Oblique  panels  have  been  used,  but  their  use  is  not  recommended. 

(e)  The  outer  spans  are  frequently  made  shorter  than  the  interior  spans  in  order  to  make 
the  bending  moment  in  exterior  panels  equal  to  that  in  interior  panels. 

3.  The  method  of  design  to  be  used  for  the  slab  depends  on  whether  the  structure  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  city  building  department.  If  it  does,  and  the  department  has 
adopted  a  ruling  on  flat-slab  design,  that  ruling  must  be  followed  in  so  far  as  it  appUes.  If  no 
ruling  has  been  adopted,  then  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  visiting  the  building 
examiners  and  obtaining  a  statement  as  to  just  what  they  will  accept.  In  cases  where  no  city 
authorities  have  jurisdiction,  the  designer  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  rulings  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  larger  cities  or  technical  societies,  but  the  ruling  of  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  is  recommended. 

The  following  recommendations  regarding  designs  of  flat-slab  floors  are  made  by  Arthur 
R.  Lord  after  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  available  test  data  and  an  analysis  of  the  various 
rulings  which  have  been  adopted  (see  paper  by  A.  R.  Lord  entitled, ''  Extensometer  Test  Data  and 
Recommended  Practice  in  the  Design  of  Flat  Slabs,"  read  before  the  Southwestern  Cement 
Association,  Feb.  23, 1917).  The  intimate  connection  which  Mr.  Lord  has  had  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  engineering  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  practical  construction  side 
entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  his  recommendations  we  are  thoroughly  in 
accord. 

For  engineera  who  desire  to  be  conservative  and  who  are  designing  for  normal  variations  in  the  conditions 
of  manufacture  of  the  concrete  in  various  localities,  I  would  personally  advise  the  use  of  the  A.  C.  I.  Committee 
nport  as  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  considered  design  basis  now  available.  For  engineers  designing  structures 
to  be  erected  by  the  most  improved  means  under  positive  controls,  ensuring  a  superior  grade  of  concrete,  I  would 
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approve  the  uae  M  the  A.  C.  I.  report  with  e  momeiit  ooeffident  of  O.OSwtiC/i  -  qc)*  inctead  of  the  Talue  fiTen  ia 
their  report  O.O9t0/i(/t  -  94:)^. 

For  four^wajr  flat  flabe  with  drope  which  ie  the  economical  type  to  oee.  I  should  adviae  the  foUowiac  die- 
tribution  of  the  total  moment: 

Column-head  section 50  "^ 

Mid-eection 10  % 

Outer  section  (direct  bands) 20  % 

Inner  section  (diagonal  bands) 20  % 


Where  no  drop  is  used,  I  should  advise  talcing  from  6  to  10  %  (depending  on  the  column  stiffness)  of  the  total  aoaoont 
away  from  the  column-head  section  and  distributing  it  equally  over  the  inner  and  outer  sections. 

For  two-way  flat  slabs  with  drops,  I  would  advise  the  following  distribution  of  the  total  moment: 

Column-head  section 50 *» 

Mid-section 15  % 

Outer  section 23  % 

Inner  section 12%. 

The  writer  agrees  with  these  recommendations  and  knows  them  to  be  very  conservative. 
With  first-class  construction  and  supervbion,  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
four-way  system  using  drop  panels  and  concrete  sections  as  given  in  the  tables  of  Art.  21  under 
the  Pittsburgh  Ruling,  and  using  low  steel  stresses  (never  over  16,000  lb.  per  8q.in.)>  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  minimum  recommended  by  Mr.  Lord,  both  as  regards  concrete  and 
steel,  and  its  universal  adoption  is  not  recommended. 

The  Pittsburgh  Ruling  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  minimum  design  which  has  been 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  With  a  uniformly  high  grade  of  concrete  assured  and  properly 
seasoned  before  loading,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  would  give 
good  results.  With  conditions  as  they  are,  Mr.  Lord's  recommendations  above  quoted 
represent  the  best  practice. 

A  series  of  designs  of  typical  panels  will  now  be  given  in  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
application  of  the  various  rulings. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  compare  the  relative  economy  of  the  various  S3r8tems  and  the 
reader  should  be  slow  to  make  such  comparisons  for,  unless  all  factors  are  considered,  they 
are  sure  to  be  misleading.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little  difference  between  different 
designs  which  are  made  upon  exactly  the  same  basis. 

20a.  Computations  for  Akme  System. — ^The  following  computations  are 
published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ck>ndron  Co.  of  Chicago  and  are  based  on  the  Chicago 
Ruling.     For  method  of  analysis  and  moment  distribution  see  Art.  17/;  also  Appendix  C. 

Span  22  ft.  0  in.  by  25  ft.  0  in.  200  lb.  LX.  9(i>in.  stab  Slab  -  1 19  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Col.  head  aecUon  -  ^  f t.-lb.  w  -  load  per  sq.  ft.  ^•^-  -  ^  l*>  P«  •*!•  '* 

WL*  Lw  Total-  319  lb,  per  eq.  ft. 

Outer  section  »  -«q-  f  t.-lb.  ^  "  "2~ 

WL* 
Inner  k.  mid.  section  —  -Zq"  ft.-Ib. 

Head  -  (0.225)  (23.5)  -  5.29,  say  5  ft.  6  in.  round  head. 

Plate  -  (22)  (0.35)        -  7.70,  say  8  ft.  0  in.  short  direction. 

Plate  —  (25) (0.35)       -•  8.75,  say  9  ft.  0  in.  long  direction.     Use  9  ft.  0  in.  square 

22  +25       „,  ^ 

—  2 ••  23.5  avg.  span. 

f^  I  X.    A  *       (319)(23.5)»  (12)       ,  „„  ^^^  ,_   .^  /,-  18.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Col.  head  moment  -■ t^\i\ti\ 1,665,980  in.-lb.  '  ■ 

(2)(15)  ff  mm       700  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

Cubes 

M'  -  10.6*8  "•'^S"'""  ■  »•••»•«»  '»-"••  ""«  •«-° 

nV  -  U.OT8 
55.  .  ,8.,^  (L5«.^H»2:21?)  .  ,.3«,.000 in-lb..  .hort  ^ 


Se€.U-20b] 


BUILDINGS 


4Sd 


997,SQ0 
340.000 


1,800.000. 
080.000. 

4P«.7S0 


iHiD. 


W7JSO0 

f8H>3(141 ) 


101  -  £  p  -  0.68% 

'0.0063)  (141)  (fiH)  »  7.45  BQ.  in. 
17  -  **♦  -  7.51  «|.  », 


Short 


IXMIC 


Short 


680.000 

(8H>ni41) 


1«9B5.0D0 


AflBume  plat« ....  7H  in. 

7\ft  +  <»i5  -  17  in. 

IH  in. 

d  »  15H  in^  hicb  b«rt 

^^4  in. 

d'  •  i5vi  in^  low  Iimb 


'  aO  -  £  0.42  <~( 

(0.0042>v8H>(141)  -  4S6  bq.  in. 
12  -  34^  «  5.a0  BQ.  in. 


-  74 


0.46  % 


SUb 


1.4>ac  bauadB 


a57i)>ao6) 

(0.0046)  (157>i)(10B)  -  7.88  BQ.  in. 
17  -  ?•♦  +  2  -  H^  -  7.90  BQ.  in- 
1.360.000  ^r        ^  ^„, 

ri5T^>H106)  -  S5  -  i:  0.S4  % 

(0j0034)(15H)(108)  -  5.56  bq.  in. 
U-H4+2-H4-  3.69  Bq.  in. 

9H  -  1  in.      -  6H4n..  nhort  bands 
9H  ~  m  in.  «  8-tn..  loiac  bands 
S«0,000 


(8)  (0.9X18,000) 
498.750 
(8(i)t0.9)(18,0J(M 


2.62  aq.  in. 

3.63  aq.  ia. 


14  -  H^  »  2.74  aq.  in. 
19  -  H*  -  3.73  aq.  in. 


Make  lone  main  band 10  ft.  0  in. 

Make  abort  main  band 9  ft.  6  in. 


Mid.  band 10  ft.  0  lA. 

Mid.  band 8  ft>  6  in. 


M«s  ct£  m th0  09vgffeff  M«f^ 


4H^  -  ■* — 


806.  Compatations  for  Corr-pUte  Floors. — The  following  computations  may 
l>e  taken  as  typical  oi  the  method  used  in  the  design 
of  Corr-plate  floors  based  on  the  Standard  Building 
Regulations  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute,  1917. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  designs  are  for  typical  interior 
panels  only,  and  special  conditions  and  exterior  panels 
will  require  a  different  treatment.  The  computa- 
tions were  furnished  the  writer  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  moment  distribution  usually  adopted  in 
Corr-plate  floors  is  given  in  Fig.  61.  In  the  prob- 
lems here  presented  the  moment  distribution  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Concrete  Institute  is  used. 

Typical  latarior  Panel  (Fig.  68). — 

Data:  Panel  -  20  ft.  4  in.  by  20  ft.  4  in. 
Live  load  i>  175  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
/.  -  18.000        fe  -  750 
li  -  fs  -  20.33 
c  -  4.5  ge  -  H(4.5)  -  3  ft.  0  in. 

AflBuminc  that  a  7?4-in.  slab  wUl  be  required,  we  6nd  from  the 
thickncBB  formula  that  the  total  slab  thickneas 

I  -  0.02  X  20.33  X  Vl75  +  93  +  1  -  7.66 

Therefore  the  asBumption  made  ia  saUaf actory. 

The  sum  of  the  poattive  and  negative  momenu  in  inch*  l^to.  61 

poonda  or  the  total  moment 

-  (0.00)(268)(20.33)(17.d3)t(13) 

-  1,707,500  in.-lb. 
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A.  C.  I.  MeUon 

WSJ=i,'." 

A,  C,  I.  «rtioii 

Poitivc  mosml  ia 
%  o(  toUl  moinait 

Col.  haul  Kction 

{ 

2btadMA  -31% 
Zb*nd>S  -21% 
1  band    C  -  13% 

iDnerKction 

ZbuKbvt  -  13-. 
a  bud*  B  -    9-, 
Ibud    C  -  13% 

H  ifoniAU  Sled  in  Each  Dirrdiim. — 

U  drop  panel,  Jdf.  -  (O.a7S>ie.£)(IS.D0O)  -  140,626 

kt  outer  HctioD,jiV,-  (0.8eS>(e.5)(lS,000)  -  lOt.lOO 

„  L      J      ,        (1,767.500)  t0.3ll  ,„ 

*  '""'*■  -* uiCeas =■*"  •"■  '"■ 

1 1. 767,500)  (O.Zl) 


uid>  5  -  ~ 


(1,767,5001(0  131 


gSyi»n'. 


/■snliH  UawuM  SUil  in  £vA 
!  buidi  A  -  - 


1  b*Dd    C  - 

A  of  BteeJ  required  fo 


(1.787.500)  (0.13) 
104,100 


nambcr  at  ban  fr 

Til*  unit  ibeulDc  *b 


Uh  13  —  U^.  roDiidt.  bead  A. 

upth* 


ir  DFtmtin  moment  in  the  HTtnl  band*  ia  terarvd  br  b« 
f  the  ■Ijkb  or  by  bending  up  ■Itenute  b&n  KOd  eiipplyinc 
itreif ht  ban  in  the  top  of  the  eleb. 

(0.3|(a].33>VZfl8)    _„-„_,. 


SecU<-a(»; 


BTILDJSfQ^ 

r^OBlS^. 

CIV.— 

ImuL  TuBBi 

«3Pfi.4iii  isr22ii.  6x11. 

linv  lamd 

«  375  Ba.  jiBT  SQ.  ft. 

% 

-  3*.«»               fr  - 

79it 

Ix 

-ao^jt          fc- 

asjift 

r 

«  B.l>                         ar  » 

«5.?iO^ 

i 

-  n.«2 

R 


ax  «"iE.    «iat> 


D^  K  £1.*2  X  >  375^  4>6—  3  «  *i.«^. 


«  ^382,000  in -TK 


4S1 


FtG.  63. 


NoTK. — The  aaine  distribution  of  moment  applies  for  the  rectangular  pand  as  that  giTen  for  the  aquara  panel. 

At  drop  panel     idf»  «  (0.875)  (10.5)  (18,000)  -  165,400 
At  outer  section  i<<A  -  (0.895)  (  7.0)  (18.000)  -  112.800 

(2.182.000)(0.31)         ,  -_ 

leMOo ^'^  ^'  '''' 


2  bands  A 


«,.     J     B        (2.182.000)(0.21)       ^^ 

2**^  ^  -  165.400 '  -  2.77«l.in. 

,  , ,     ^        (2.182.000)(0.13)        -  „ 

1  band     C  -■  ^^ «  2.52  sq.  in. 


112,800 


Pontim  Moment  SUel.— 


«w     J      -         (2,182,000) (0.13)        „  i.«         .         TT        *»       1^  .  i_  J        o 

2  bands  A  «  -^-^ — .1^  ^^ -  2.52  sq.  in.    Use    0  —  H-u^  tquMe,  bend  up  8 


2  bands  B  - 
Iband    C  - 


112.800 

(2,182.000)  (0.09) 

112,800 

(2. 182.000)  (0.13) 
112.800 


-  1.75  sq.  in.     Use    8  —  H'in.  square,  bend  up  6 
•  2.52  sq.  in.     Use  10  —  H^n-  square,  bend  up  6 
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Dmign  for  IA«  Short  Span,  h  "  20^  /(.^ 

ToUl  moment  -  (0.00)  (271)  (22.0)  (17)  KlS) 
-  1.903,000  m.-Ib. 
N9gaii90  Moment  Steel.-^ 

At  drop  panel     jif,  -  (0.87fi)  (11)  (18,000)    -  173.200 
At  outer  section  jfl^.  -  (0.895)  (6.5)  (18,000)  -  104.700 

ou    ^     n       (1,9OT,000)(0.31)       ,., 

2  bands  D  -  173  200    '       **  ***  "*' 

«u     J     »       (1.903.000)  (0.21)       «-, 

2  ^"^  ^  -  173,200 -  2-^*  •*»•  "• 

,  .       .     „        (1.903.000) (0.13)        .  -- 

1  band    F  —  -^ .JL.  »^X -  2.36  eq.  in. 


104,700 


Pontive  MomerU  Steel. — 


« 1-     J     »>       (1,903,000)  (0.13)       „o-        •        TT     *#*       w.  1.     J        • 

2  bands  D  -  -^-^ — ,j;.^  ^^ -  2.36  sq.  in.     Use  10  —  H-tn*  square,  bend  up  7 


2  bands  B  - 


1  band    P  - 


104,700 
(1.903.000)  (0.09) 

104,700 
(1,903.000)  (0.13) 


"  1.63  sq.  in.     Use    6  —  H'iA*  square,  bend  up  5 
«  2.36  sq.  in.    Use  10  —  H~ud.  square,  bend  up  6 


104,700 

NoTX.— For  exterior  panels — provided  the  span  lengths  remain  unchanced — the  positive  moment  steel,  and 
the  negative  moment  steel  at  the  first  row  of  interior  columns,  in  the  banbs  normal  to  the  wall  is  to  be  increaeed  by 
20%. 

20c.  Computatiotts  Based  on  Pittsburgh  Ruling. — The  following  design  of  a 
typical  panel  according  to  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  is  here  inserted  to  illustrate  this  method  of 


Fio.  64. 


computation  and  it  is  not  recommended  for  univereal  adoption.  In  order  to  give  a  design 
the  equal  of  that  recommended  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute,  the  value  of  M  and  M' 
will  have  to  be  increased  or  a  lower  steel  stress  used.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  concrete 
sections  required  are  thinner  and  the  amounts  of  steel  computed  are  less  than  that  required 
by  either  the  Chicago  Code  or  the  American  Concrete  Institute  Rulings. 


Panel  -  20  ft.  10  in.  by  22  ft.  2H  in. 
Assume  8H-in.  slab  and  a  4H-in.  drop. 
Ckdumn  eap  «  4  ft.  9  in.  diameter. 


Live   load  -  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Dead  load  -  106  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Total  load  «  356  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


theory,  the  total  bandaag 


Using  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  which  is  baaed  on  the  radial  distribution  of 

WZs 
in  the  eenter  of  the  suspended  slab  is  Jf  -  -^«  where  IT  is  the  total  live  and  dead  load  on  the  panel  aadL  la  the 

ft  «  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


p«^  nde  (Fig.  64). 


For  the  short  direet  bands, 

(356)  ,20.88)  <(20.83)  02) 


ft  «  750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


iC- 


16 


-  2.420,000  ia.-Ib. 


4  -  SHin.  -  lia.  -  TMin.    Area  of  steel  •  22.54  sq.  in. 

118  -  H-ia.  round  tods 


S«c.  ll-30e]  BUILDINGS 

Tbk  atMl  ii  diitributad  amoac  ei^t  buidi  ud  thi  propotUDn 
in.  round  roda  per  baDd. 

For  tb(  lone  diroet  bandi  wa  have 

„     (3a6)(g2.ia)'{aa.ia)(ia)     -.,„-.. 

M J5 -  Z,HIU.000 

d-miD.     Ana  -  30.90   sq.iu.  -  IBS  - 
-=-  'IT  —  H-iD.  rooada  par  buid 


<366)(ai.B)')(2i.5)aa> 


d  -  TH  In.     Aim  a(  atMl  -  24.B3  an.  in.  -  133  -  H-in.  round  roda 
—r-  —  16  —  ^i4n.  rouDd  roda  par  band. 
Chenk  ot  atvel  arar  eolnmn  head. 

Uains  tha  aame  niiinc  aa  before,  the  beDding  momeat  at  Che  ooluniD  head  to  be  reaiat^d  by  eifht  banda  ia 
tl  —       ,,    ,  where  W  b  the  total  panel  load  aidualTe  of  that  orer  the  columD  capital  and  L'  ia  the  apan  meaaured 
from  •dseoleapto  edce  ol  oap.     In  thia  case,  u  thadlSar«nDa(rf8p(uiaiaBma]l,  n  oanuae  the  areiace  apan  tot  L' 
Ana  ot  Blab  -  (20.83)  (£2.  IS)  -  43S.0 
Area  of  eol.  cap.  -    'J-T 

444.3 
W  -  <444.3)(3fi«)  -  ISS.OOO.         1/  -  21.6  -  4.76  -  16.76   ft. 

« -""■'■"',';""""  ■i.«a.«»  i..-n,. 

d  -  18  in.  -  2  In.  -  11  In.     Area  ol  atcel    -  18.77  aq.  in.  -  04  -  H-in.  round  roda 
Tbe  total  band  wtdth^  0.4  ot  the  averaceapaD,  which  i*  8.B  tt.     TfaeS4  -  H^.  round  roda  are  not  to ba dia- 
tribntad  over  the  whole  band  width  but  over  the  width  of  the  column  cap  plua  twice  the  effective  depth.     Thia  la  4 

The  coda  ip«dfi<s  that  over  the  column  head  the  computed  apaclni  must  be  main  taioed  for  the  tall  band  width 
The  ited  raqnired  then  in  the  eicht  banda  nuHatiai  from  the  oolumn  capital  will  be  jp^  (94)  —  123  —  M-in.  round 

We  aetDally  have 

2  abort  diiMt  band*  @  14  -  38 

S  lont  direct  banda  0  17  -  34 

4  diacooal  banda       @  IB  -  04 


Ijunohini  ahoar  of 


WQuaiTacur. 

li  standard  concrete  eectioiu  are  used,  it  will  eeldoia  be  necesBary  to  checV  ol\iM  portions 
of  the  Blab  dedgD,  except  under  special  conditions.     When  Bucb  »  *"*'  *^^  caae,  **  "a^wj^? 
noD  m  the  concrete  should  be  checked  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  l>^'    ^'^^^  *■  ^^^''oXvTio^  <«.v 
dwp  head  i»  us«d  or  is  omitted  altogether,  the  compresei        loon^  *^'  ^^^  '^  **  %ss«>i>^  »w»\ 
rtl  be  the  DODtrolling  feature  and,  in  order  to  keeo  tn  .. ,"  .iin«a*>^"  stKaa,  ^^^jtf*? 


128-  M4a 

round  roda 

■hidi  VTM  a  marxin  ol  aalety  o 

vertbe 

required  amou 

U. 

Shear  at  the  edce  of  the  c 

olumn 

*P  "  (iTaxu 

-  SOI 

l>.  per  aq. 

n.  with 

drop  head  and  are  in  the  bottom 

at  the 

■enter  ot  the  apan. 

,^^ 

18-77 
**  "  MB  X  11 

0.0097 

or  18,000 

and  780 

The  parcentaca  ot  ateel  In  the  cent 

eroftheapanii 

alwan 

ow  and  B 
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20d.  Computations  Based  on  Chicago  Ruling. — The  computations  of  a  simple 
panel  which  follow  are  inserted  to  illustrate  the  method  of  applying  the  Chicago  Ruling  to  a 
four-way  system.  Results  by  this  method  are  very  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  A.  C.  I. 
Ruling.  The  across  direct  bands  which  are  called  for  under  this  ruling  are  not  required  under 
the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  and  many  designers  who  use  the  Chicago  method  do  not  put  these  rods 
in  the  top  of  the  slab  across  the  column  center  lines.  While  a  small  amount  of  reinforcement  is 
required  at  this  point,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  omission  would  entail  serious  cracking  along 
the  edge  of  the  panel  in  the  drop-head  type  of  construction  where  conservative  concrete  sections 
are  used. 

Panel  24  ft.  8  in.  by  24  ft.  8  in. 

Anume  a  lOH-in.  Blab 

and  a  6H-in.  drop. 
Drop  head  8  ft.  9  in.  by  8  ft.  9  in. 
Col.  cap  5  ft.  9  in.  diameter. 

The  formula  for  the  minimum  thickness  of  slab  as  given  by  the  Chicago  Code  is  <  —  0.023  Ly/m  where  t  ia 

the  total  thickness  of  slab  in  inches,  L  is  the  panel  length  in  feet  and  w  ia  the  total 

I  ,  t  live  and  dead  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

i<— — —  L  ^ 

"1 — IT 

9.25  in.,  the  other  code  requirement,  is  exceeded. 

The  column  cap  must  be  at  least  0.225  X  L  »  5.56  ft.  which  the  assumed  dimen- 
sion of  5  ft.  9  in.  satisfies. 

The  width  of  strips  A  and  B  (Fig.  65)  as  used  in  the  moment  computations  will 
X   be  12  ft.  4  in.     W,  used  in  the  formulas,  will  be  (12.33)  (350)  -  4315  lb. 
Negative  moment  for  strip  A. 

WL*       (431 5) (24. 67) 5  (12) 


Live  load    ■> 

200  1b. 

Finish          — 

12  lb. 

Dead  load  ■■ 

138  lb.  per  sq. 
350 

ft. 

/,  -  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A  -  750  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 

(  -  0.023  X  24.67  \/350  -  10.6  in.  so  our  assumption  is  satisfactory,  m  ^^    " 


Fio.  65. 
Positive  moment  for  strip  B 
Negative  moment  for  strip  B 


^  -    lb     -  15 

m 

Positive  moment  for  strip  A 

WL*        (4315)(24.67)«(12) 


2.103.000  in.-lb. 


M 


M  - 


60 
60 


^  ■    40    "  40 

(4315)(24.67)»(12) 


787.500  in.-lb. 


60 
-  525.700  in.-lb. 


525,700  in.-lb. 


The  negative  moment  in  strip  A  is  resisted  by  one  diagonal  and  one  direct  band. 

2,103.000 


Area  of  steel 


(0.87)(17  -  2)(16.000)  "  ^^'^  ^'  *°* 

40  —  H~in-  Bq*  rods. 


which  are  not  necessarily  divided  equally  between  one  direct  and  one  diagonal  band.     For  distribution 
following  computation: 

The  positive  moment  in  each  strip  A  is  resisted  by  the  steel  in  one  croes  or  direct  band. 

d  -  lOH  in.  -  1  in.  -  9H  in. 
787.500 


the 


Area  of  steel  « 


(0.91)  (9.5)  (16.000) 


■  5.70  aq.  in. 
23  —  \^An.  sq.  rods. 


The  positive  moment  of  each  strip  B  shall  be  resisted  by  the  steel  in  one  diagonal  band. 

525.700 


Area  of  steel 


(0.91X9.5)  (16.000) 


3.785  sq.  in. 

16  "  VHn.  sq-  rods. 


I' 


The  negative  moment  of  strip  B  b  resbted  by  the  across  direct  bands  which  are  short  rods  placed  in  tbe  to| 
of  the  9Ub  over  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direct  bands. 

Area  of  steel  »  3.785  sq.  in. 

■  16  —  H*in.  iq.  rods. 
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The  proper  steel  distribution  will  then  be: 
24  —  )i-in.  sq.  rods  in  direct  bands. 
16  —  H-in.  sq.  rods  in  diagonal  bands. 
16  —  H-in.  sq.  rods  across  direct  bands. 

For  exterior  panels  the  amount  of  reinforcement  is  to  be  increased  by  the  iise  of  the  moment  coefficients 
specified  for  this  case. 

If  sections  given  in  the  tables  are  used,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  check  the  shears  or  concrete  stresses  except 
in  special  cases. 

The  methods  of  computation  used  for  rectangular  panels  are  clearly  explained  in  the  text  so  that  the  detailed 
method  will  not  be  given  here.  In  fact  the  entire  ruling  is  very  clearly  written  and  covers  the  vital  points  of  design 
very  well. 

20e.  Computations  Based  on  Ruling  of  American  Concrete  Institute. — The 
following  design  of  a  simple  panel  of  a  four- way  flat  slab  under  the  A.  C.  I.  Ruling  will  serve  to 
make  clear  the  wording  of  the  ruling.  As  in  all  other  problems  in  this  chapter,  the  ordinary 
straight  line  stress  variation  is  assumed  and,  as  in  other  cases,  the  critical  sections  so  far  as 
compression  in  the  concrete  goes  are  either  around  the  column  capital  or  at  the  edge  of  the  drop 
panel.  This  method  gives  a  very  similar  steel  distribution  and  general  results  much  like  those 
obtained  by  the  Chicago  Ruling. 

Given  an  interior  panel  25  ft.  6  in.  by  25  ft.  6  in.  to  be  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  175  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
plus  a  1-in.  cement  finish.     Assume  a  slab  thickness  t  =  lOK  in.  and  a  drop  6M  in.  thick  and  9  ft.O  in.  by  9  ft. 

0  in.     The  column  capital  will  be  5  ft.  9  in.  diameter.     (Refer  to  Fig.  3,  Appendix  C,  page  858.) 

Testing  the  assumed  dimensions  by  the  ruling  we  have  as  follows : 

1  —  0.02L^/w  +  1  in.  Live  load  -  175  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
t  »  0.02  X  25.5^316  -f  1  in.  Dead  load  -  129  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
t  -  10.07  in.                                                                                 Finish  load  -  _12  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  load  w  »  316  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

22=  -^  »  0.797  ft.  =  9.57  in.  /,  =  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

fe  =  750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  assumption  oi  t  =  10>i  in.  is  thus  seen  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  drop  where  used  shall  not  be  less  than  0.3L  =  (0.3)  (25.5)  »  7.65  ft.  and  the  assumed  siie  of  drop  0 
ft.  by  9  ft.  need  not  be  changed. 

The  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative  moments  shall  not  be  less  than  0,09wli{li  —  qc)<,  where  to  is  the  unit 
live  and  dead  load  in  pounds  per-  square  foot,  h  is  the  span  in  feet  center  to  center  of  columns  parallel  to  sections 
at  which  moments  are  considered,  It  is  the  span  in  feet  center  to  center  of  columns  perpendicular  to  sections 
at  which  moments  are  considered,  c  the  average  diameter  of  column  capital  in  feet  at  the  point  where  its  thickness 
is  IHin.,  and  q  ia  the  distance  from  center  line  of  capital  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  periphery  of  the  half 

capital  divided  by  ^  (for  our  case  q  "^  %). 

Total  moment  «  (0.09) (316) (25.5) (25.5  -  ^  X  d.75)s(12)  >  4,086,600  in.-lb. 

Under  the  ruling  50%  of  this  must  be  resisted  by  the  steel  over  the  column  head.    (Refer  to  Fig.  3,  page  858.) 
Not  less  than  10%  shall  be  resisted  in  the  mid-section,  not  less  than  18  %  shall  be  resisted  in  the  outer  sections, 
and  not  leas  than  12%  of  the  total  moment  shall  be  resisted  on  the  inner  section. 
The  following  distribution  is  adopted: 

Column-head  section 50  % 

Mid-section 10  % 

Outer  section  (direct  bands) 20  % 

Inner  section  (diagonal  bands) , 20  % 

Total 100 '^J, 

The  moments  to  be  taken  by  the  different  sections  will  be  as  follows: 

Column-head  section 2.043,3(X)  in.-lb. 

Mid-section 408,660 

Outer  section 817,320 

Inner  section 817,320 

Total 4,086,600  in.-lb. 
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Tb«  etfkamn-hitmd  Mction  includtii  two  dUconal  baoda  and  ooe  direct  band. 

The  cffeetiTa  depth  m  16H  in.  —  2  in.  «  14H  in.  (aavominc  2  in.  to  the  center  of  grmrity  of  the  steel) .     Witli 
/•  «  16,000  And  ft  ■>  650,  we  hnre  the  eren  for  tliree  bends  io  top  of  slab  orer  tbe  colomn  bead 

2  013,300 
^'  "  (14.5)(0^4)(10,00(i)    "  *®-^  ■**-  *° 
which  ia  equal  to  40  —  H-in.  aq.  bars. 

For  the  mid-aection  d  -  10!i-  lU  -  9  in. 

408,660 
•  "  (1))(0.91)(16,000)  "  ^•^^•*'-  '"- 


which  ia  equal  to  13  —  ^^in.sq.  bara  in  the  acroaa  direct  bands  located  in  the  top  of  the  slab  acroaa  the  aidca  of 
the  panel. 

Id  the  outer  section  rf  •  9  in. 

A  8^7,320  ^„ 

^'  "  (9) (0.80) (16.000)  "  ®'^  ^  '" 

which  is  equal  to  26  —  ^-in.  aq.  rods  for  each  direct  band. 

Under  thia  ayatem  of  moment  distribution,  the  effective  area  of  steel  for  the  inner  section — 1.«.,  tbe  two  diag- 
onal banda — will  be  the  aame  as  that  for  the  direct  band  or  6.23  aq.  in.    The  actual  area  then  of  each  diagonal 

6,33 
band  must  be  /own  707)  *  ^'^"^  '^* '°"  ^^*^^  ia  18  —  H-in.  sq.  rods. 

Assuming  that  all  the  diagonal  rods  are  bent  up  over  the  head  to  form  negati\'e  reinforcement,  the  amount 
of  steel  in  a  direct  band  which  will  have  to  be  bent  up  wiU  be  10.08  —  6.33  (effective  area  of  two  diaconnl 
banda)  *  3.75  sq.  in.,  which  is  equal  to  15  —  H-in.  sq.  rods.  As  there  are  26  —  ^Hn.  aq.  rods  in  each  direct  band. 
1 1  may  be  atopped  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital  or  carried  through  aa  compression  reinforcement.  Another 
allowable  arrangement  would  be  to  bend  up  all  the  bars  in  the  direct  band  over  the  column  head,  which  would  re- 
quire an  effective  area  of  10.08  —  0.33  >  3.75  sq.  in.  in  the  two  diagonal  bands  to  be  bent  up,  which  equals 

3  7fi 
f2\(o  707)  *  2.65  sq.  in.,  or  1 1  —  H-in.sq.  rods  per  diagonal  band.    These  rods  should  be  carried  (0.35)  (25.5)  « 

8.92  ft.,  or  8  ft.  11  in.  paat  the  center  line  of  the  column. 

The  balance  of  the  rods  in  the  diagonal  band  should  extend  (0.35)  (25.5)  »  8  ft.  11  in.  on  either  side  of  tbe 
center  of  panel— that  is,  they  must  be  at  least  17  ft.  10  in.  long  in  this  case. 

It  is  common  practice  to  use  rods  in  the  direct  bands  which  are  long  enough  to  rover  two  spans  and  when 
this  is  done  the  laps  should  be  staggered.  Since  they  are  spliced  over  the  column  head,  each  bar  should  extend 
40  diameters  or  20  in.  past  the  center  line  of  splice  in  this  case. 

Still  another  possible  arrangement  of  steel  would  be  to  arrange  the  diagonal  bunds  aa  just  outlined  and  then 
to  only  bend  up  half  the  bars  in  the  direct  banda,  lapping  them  8  ft.  1 1  in.  past  the  center  line  from  each  aide  ao  aa 
to  make  up  the  neceasary  area  over  the  head.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  where  the  steel  in  the  direct  bands 
extends  for  one  span  only.  Where  rods  covering  two  spans  are  used  in  the  direct  bands,  this  arrangement  will 
have  to  be  modified  or  extra  shcvt  rods  will  have  to  be  added  over  the  column  head. 

20/.  Roof  Design. — In  the  design  of  flat-slab  roofs  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  deflection  rather  than  the  strength  may  be  and  usually  is  the  controlling  factor.  For 
this  reason  very  thin  slabs  should  not  be  used.  The  Chicago  and  A.  C.  I.  Rulings  limit  the 
thickness  of  the  roof  slab  to  one-fortieth  of  the  span  as  a  minimum.  For  a  20-ft.  span  thia 
would  give  a  thickness  of  6  in.  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  about  right  for  a  roof 
slab  of  this  span. 

There  are  two  methods  of  constructing  roofs  in  common  use.  The  first  method  is  to  pitch 
the  slab,  laying  the  roofing  surface  directly  on  the  concrete.  The  second  method  is  to  cast 
the  roof  slab  level  and  obtain  the  required  pitch  by  means  of  a  cinder-concrete  fill  (of  var>'inK 
depth)  which  is  surfaced  with  a  cement  finish  and  upon  which  the  roofing  membrane  is  laid. 
The  first  method  involves  a  comparatively  small  dead  load  and,  as  the  roof  live  load  is  small, 
— generally  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft. — ^the  total  load  for  which  the  slab  will  be  designed  is  small.  In  the 
second  case  the  dead  load  may  be  very  considerable  in  certain  parts  of  the  slab  where  a  deep 
cinder  fill  is  necessary.     This  matter  should  obviously  receive  consideration  in  the  design. 

The  writer  has  made  it  a  practice  in  the  first  case  mentioned — i.e.,  a  pitched  slab  roof — 
to  never  design  for  a  lighter  live  load  than  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  This  means  a  total  load  of  75  lb. 
plus  the  dead  load  of  the  slab  and  roof  finish.  Some  other  engineers  use  even  more  than  this. 
The  reason  for  such  a  rule  is  that  the  roof  slab,  being  subjected  to  the  maximum  temperature 
variation,  both  daily  and  seasonal,  is  very  apt  to  crack  if  the  percentage  of  steel  is  too  small  and 
designing  with  light  loads  will  not  give  sufficient  reinforcement  to  resist  these  stresses. 
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Frequently  in  roof  design  the  question  of  the  best  design  to  accommodate  sawtooth  sky- 
lights will  arise.  An  economy  in  the  use  of  concrete  and  a  more  rational  design  will  often 
result  if  a  beam-and-girder  design  is  used  instead  of  the  flat-slab  type  for  such  cases.  Some 
designers  prefer  the  older  type  for  the  roofs  of  all  fiat-slab  buildings. 

SOg.  Beams  in  Flfit-slab  Floors. — Two  general  cases  of  the  design  of  beams 
forming  a  part  of  flat  slabs  arise.  The  first  is  that  of  beams  located  between  the  exterior 
columns  and  supportmg  the  edge  of  the  slab  and  carrying  either  a  low  wall  under  the  windows, 
or,  where  no  windows  occur,  a  wall  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  beam  above. 
The  stresses  to  be  withstood  are  torsional,  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  panel,  and  tension,  due 
to  bending  imder  applied  vertical  load.  For  this  reason  a  wide  shallow  beam  as  nearly  square 
in  section  as  possible  is  to  be  preferred.  Where  a  drop  panel  is  used,  it  is  advantageous  to 
make  the  beams  the  same  depth  as  the  drop.  Lighting  consideration  make  it  advisable  to 
keep  the  depth  as  small  as  possible.  Parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  beam  there  is  a  half  band  of 
steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  which  has  a  smaller  effective  depth  than  the  reinforcement  of 
the  wall  beam.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  part  at  least  of  this  band  cannot  be  stressed 
to  its  full  value  imtil  the  steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  is  overstressed. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  designers  to  calculate  the  steel  in  the  wall  beams  for  the  wall 
load  and  beam  dead  load  only,  and  there  are  several  cases  where  such  a  practice  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  With  this  method,  however,  there  is  every  chance  of  having  cracked 
beams  and  exterior  walls.  The  writer  believes  that  in  addition  to  the  load  above  specified, 
the  live  load  on  a  portion  of  the  floor  should  be  included.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  beams  and  wall,  the  exterior  beams  be  calculated  to  carry,  as  a  uniform 
load,  the  live  load  of  a  strip  of  floor  adjacent  to  the  beam,  of  length  equal  to  the  span,  and  width 
equal  to  one-sixth  the  span  at  right  angles  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building. 

For  the  second-class  beams  located  in  interior  panels,  the  same  rule  may  be  used,  except 
that  where  the  beam  carries  concentrated  or  stair  loads  these  must  be  provided  for  in  addition. 
Some  designers  prefer  the  wide,  shallow  type  of  beam  with  a  depth  equal  to  the  drop  head  which 
has,  besides  the  advantage  of  increased  clearance,  the  added  advantage  of  less  liability  of 
unsightly  cracking  under  excessive  deflection.  As  will  be  evident  from  a  study  of  any  building 
design,  cases  of  this  kind  are  bound  to  arise  which  are  indeterminate.  Under  these  conditions 
the  application  of  such  theoretical  analysis  as  will  apply  must  be  modified  by  experience  based 
on  former  designs,  successful  or  otherwise. 

Continuity  should  be  secured  in  all  beams  whenever  possible,  particularly  in  the  wall 
beams.  Adequate  temperature  reinforcement  in  exposed  concrete  surfaces  should  always 
be  provided.  Where  the  wall  beams  do  not  extend  below  the  floor  slab,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  utilize  the  entire  wall  below  the  window  as  a  beam  and  a  very  stiff  construction  can  be  secured. 
The  danger  of  cracking,  due  to  torsional  stresses,  is  greater,  however,  in  this  type  of  design. 

20A.  Columns. — The  calculation  of  the  columns  supporting  a  flat  slab  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  entire  design  and  is  more  frequently  overlooked  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work. 

Tests  have  shown  conclusively  that  both  interior  and  exterior  columns  below  and  above 
the  loaded  floor  are  stressed  by  an  unbalanced  live  load  in  the  panel  which  they  support.  This 
point  is  well  covered  by  the  A.  C.  I.  Ruling  and  was  also  covered  in  a  way  by  the  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh  Rulings,  but  in  many  eases  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  It. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Chicago  Ruling  that  no  column  shall  be  less  than  one-twelfth 
the  panel  length  or  one-twelfth  the  clear  height  in  thickness.  For  the  interior  columns  in  all 
stories  below  the  roof  story,  this  rule  is  good  and  should  be  used  even  though  it  will  often  give 
a  larger  section  than  the  direct  load  will  require.  An  exception  may  be  made  where  structural- 
steel  cores  are  used.  In  the  story  below  the  roof  somewhat  smaller  columns  may  be  used  as 
there  is  little  possibility  of  unbalanced  live  load  on  the  roof,  but  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
12  in.  diameter  should  be  the  minimum  size  for  an  interior  column. 

For  the  exterior  columns  the  Chicago  Ruling  will  frequ^itly  give  rather  thicker  sectir 

32 
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than  are  neceasaiyy  particularly  when  wide  columns  are  desired  on  account  of  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  building.  The  following  minimum  thicknesses  are  recommended  for  exterior 
retnforced-concrete  columns: 

IWt.  span 14  in. 

20-ft.  span 16  in. 

24-ft.  span 18  in. 

28-ft.  span 20  in. 

The  method  of  computing  the  moment  in  and  designing  columns  supporting  flat-slab 
buildings  as  recommended  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute  will  give  conservative  result'^ 
and  should  meet  with  universal  adoption.  At  present  commercial  competition  has  led  to  a 
slighting  of  the  reinforcement  to  resist  bending  in  the  exterior  columns  in  many  cases,  with 
the  result  that  hair  cracks  have  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  column  at  the  base  of  the 
bracket.  No  serious  consequences  accompany  such  cracks,  but  if  the  adjacent  panels  were 
overloaded,  a  dangerous  condition  would  probably  develop. 

As  a  practical  minimum  for  vertical  reinforcement  in  columns,  the  equivalent  of  four  ?4-in. 
round  rods  has  been  adopted  by  some  designers  and  is  a  safe  minimum  for  general  use. 

The  bending  stresses  in  columns  will  be  found  to  be  more  important  in  the  upper 
stories  than  in  the  lower  floors  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  direct  load  as  the  footings  aro 
approached. 

For  moments  in  columns  in  flat-slab  construction,  see  also  Art.  7,  Sect.  10.  The  methods 
of  computing  stresses  in  columns  due  to  bending  and  direct  stress  are  given  in  Sect.  9. 

20i.  Brick  Exterior  Wall  Supports. — Several  of  the  building  codes  allow  the 
use  of  brick  bearing  walls  for  the  exterior  support  of  flat-slab  floors.  The  fact  that  such  a 
support  cannot  develop  a  large  negative  moment  is  offset  by  providing  an  excess  of  40%  of 
steel  in  the  adjacent  slabs  as  against  20%  where  reinforced-concrete  columns  are  used.  Some 
structures  of  this  class  have  not  given  entire  satisfaction  and  one  failure  is  attributed  to  the 
weakness  of  the  brick  supporting  walls  {Engineering  News,  vol.  76,  page  262).  Two  dtfiiculties 
arise  in  this  connection ;  one  is  to  determine  what  thickness  of  wall  is  necessary  and  the  other 
is  to  secure  first-class  brickwork.  Another  element  which  is  almost  certain  to  cause  trouble 
is  that  the  interior  columns  and  brick  exterior  walls  settle  at  different  rates  which,  in  a  multi- 
story building,  will  introduce  serious  strains  in  the  slabs.  Where  such  a  construction  must 
be  used,  it  is  recommended  that  pilasters  of  a  total  thickness  at  least  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  span  be  used  and  that  a  heavy  continuous  beam  be  carried  around  the  edge  of  the  floor. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  use  corbels  or  brackets  on  the  brick  pilasters  as  they  will  increase  the 
bending  stress  in  the  pilaster  and  may  actually  endanger  the  structure.  If  they  are  required 
for  shear,  the  slab  drop  or  beam  should  be  increased  in  size  to  take  care  of  it  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restrain  the  slab  at  a  brick  wall  or  pilaster  bearing.  Usually  there  is  little 
if  any  saving  in  total  cost  by  the  use  of  brick,  and  the  reinforced-concrete  skeleton  building 
veneered  with  brick  is  superior  structurally. 

81.  Tables.  PiUshurgh  Ruling. — The  following  tables  have  been  computed  for  a  standard 
four-way  flat  slab  having  square  panels,  drop  heads,  and  reinforced  according  to  the  Pittsbuiigh 
Ruling. 

The  stresses  used  are  as  follows : 

/•  »  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

/e  ■*  not  more  than  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  edge  of  column  capital. 

The  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  head 

y 
V  —  f-r-i  is  not  greater  than  60  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

For  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed  load^  the  drop  head  is  0.35L  square. 
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For  150  to  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed  load,  the  drop  head  is  0.4L  square,  where  L  is 
the  center  to  center  distance  between  columns. 

The  superimposed  load  means  the  live  or  live  and  dead  load  above  the  structural  slab  and 
may  or  may  not  include  the  weight  of  the  cement  finish,  depending  upon  whether  it  is  laid  at 
the  same  time  as  the  slab  or  at  a  later  date  if  it  forms  a  part  of  the  structure  at  all. 

The  computations  are  based  on  a  typical  interior  panel  and  the  amounts  of  steel  given 
in  the  tables  must  be  increased  in  exterior  panels  of  the  same  span  in  accordance  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Code  requirements.  Where  concrete  exterior  columns  are  used  and  are  so  constructed 
and  reinforced  that  they  will  withstand  the  bending  stresses  developed  by  the  imbalanced  load, 
the  amount  of  steel  given  in  the  tables  should  be  increased  20%  for  all  the  bands  which  end  at 
the  outside  of  the  building  or  are  parallel  to  and  adjacent  to  the  wall  beam. 

Bands  which  extend  from  wall  to  wall,  such  as  diagonal  bands  at  comer  panels,  should 
be  increased  40%  over  the  values  given  in  the  tables.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  same 
method  should  be  followed  in  treating  exterior  panels  where  brackets  are  not  provided  at  the 
wall  columns  and  insufficient  vertical  steel  is  used  in  them  to  properly  resist  the  bending  stresses 
due  to  the  unbalanced  loading,  i.e.,  the  slab  reinforcement  should  be  increased  40%. 

Where  reinforced-concrete  interior  columns  are  used  and  the  exterior  panels  are  carried 
on  brick  piers  or  walls,  the  Pittsburgh  Ruling  recommends  that  the  steel  in  the  exterior  panels 
be  increased  40%. 

Where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  span  of  the  exterior  panels  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  the  interior  panels,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  these  conditions,  and  the  preceding 
remarks  regarding  exterior  panels  will  be  modified  thereby. 

These  tables  are  given  here  principally  as  a  check  on  design  and  as  an  aid  to  estimating, 
and  it  is  not  the  intention  that  they  should  take  the  place  of  a  carefully  considered  design  in 
any  special  case.  Particularly  is  this  true  where  conditions,  due  to  irregular  panels,  openings, 
or  concentrated  loading  make  an  accurate  analysis  of  actual  stresses  imperative. 

Where  panels  are  not  square  and  where  the  angles  between  column  center  lines  are  not 
right  angles,  the  tables  do  not  apply  and  cannot  be  used  without  modification. 

For  intermediate  spans  and  loads  the  proper  values  (for  square  panels)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  approximately  by  interpolation. 


Flat-slab  Panels — Pittsbuhqh  Regulations 
Interior  Panels — Superimposed  Load   100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel 

Capi- 
tal 
diame- 
ter 

Head 

T 
Total 
drop 

sub 

Concrete 

in  cu.  ft. 

per 

sq.  ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel 
in.   lb. 

per 
sq.  ft. 

Direct 

Diagonal 

16'  X  16' 
IX'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19*:  X  19' 
20'  X20' 
21'  X  21' 
22^  X  22' 
23'  X  23' 
24'  X24' 
25"  X  26' 
26'  X26' 
27'  X27' 

3'-6'' 
3'-9' 
4'-0'' 
4'-3'' 
4'-6' 
4'-9'' 
S'-O" 
5'-3'' 
5'-6-' 
5'-9'' 
5'-9' 
6'-0'' 

5'-7''  X  5'-7'' 
e'-O"  X  6'-0'' 
6'^"  X  6'-4'' 
6'-8''  X  6'-8'' 
7'-0'  X  7'-0' 
7'-4''  X  T-A" 
r-S"  X  7'-8'' 

8'-r  X  8'-r 

S'-S-'  X  8'-5'' 
8'-9'  X  S'-O" 
9^-2"  X  9'-2'' 
9'-^''  X  9'-6'' 

8-' 

8>r 
9" 

m" 

lOK" 

mi" 
lur 
mi" 
i2>r 

13^^ 

5' 

6' 
6H" 

IK" 

m" 

7H" 

8)r 

0.465 
0.492 
0.513 
0.535 
0.559 
0.580 
0.622 
0.644 
0.669 
0.691 
0.740 
0.763 

17-% 'D 

19-H'a 

18-M'* 

ll-?^'0 
12-?g-'« 

15-?r* 
17-H''<I> 

i5-?rn 
17-^'n 

19-5^0 

15-}r0 
16-M'* 
18-H"^ 
l^>r0 

1.460 
1.491 
1.510 
1.610 
1.700 
1.780 
1.980 
2.140 
2.190 
2.260 
2.430 
2.480 
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Interior  Panels — Superimposed  Load  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel 

Capi- 
tol 

diame- 
ter 

Head 

I 

T 
Total 
drop 

t 

Concrete 
<  in  cu.  ft. 

Steel  in  ekeh  band 

steel 

in  lb. 

per 

•q.  ft. 

Slab     1      per 
;     sq.  ft. 

i 

Diract 

Diagonal 

16'  X  16' 
17'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19'  X  19' 
20'  X20' 
21'  X  21' 
22'  X22' 
23'  X23' 
24'  X24' 
25'  X  25' 
26'  X  26' 
27'  X27' 

3'-6-' 
3'-9'' 
4'-0' 
4'-3'' 
4'-6-' 
4'-9-' 

5'-3'' 
5'-6-' 
5'-9-' 
5'-9-' 
6'-0^ 

5'-7''  X  5'-7' 
O'-O-'  X  6'-0'' 
6'-4'  X  Q'^" 
J'-O"  X  7'-0^ 
7'-4''  X  7'-4' 
7'-8-'  X  7'-8'' 
8'-r  X  8'-l-' 
8'-5'  X  8'-5'' 
8'-9-'  X  8'-9-' 
9'-2''  X  9'-2'' 
9'-8-'  X  9'-8'' 
10'-6^  X  10'-6' 

9^^ 

9>r 
lO-' 

lOJ^-' 

ir 
lur 

12)i-' 
12?i-' 
13M" 

UH" 

15H" 

&y*' 

5H' 
6' 

6Ji' 

dH' 

T 
7K' 

ry*' 

8H' 
8H' 

8H' 

9' 

0.475 
0.518 
0.543 
0.571 
0.594 
0.635 
0.662 
0.705 
0.744 
0.770 
0.800 
0.830 

1 

n-H'O 

12-«'U 
13-?^ 'D 
15-?^ 'D 
17-?^ 'D 
18-?^ 'D 
15-H'* 
16-H'* 
17-H'* 
19-H'* 

17-H'n 

18-M'n 

il-?i'0 

12-j^'a 

13-?6'D 

17-H'0 

17-J^'D 

1.78 
1.84 

1.91 
2.06 
2.15 
2.21 
2.44 
2.50 
2.52 
2.70 
2.91 
2.98 

FlAT-HLAB   PaNBUS — PlTTHBURQU    REGULATIONS 

Interior  Panels 


Superimpoeed  load 

200  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Con- 

Con- 

Side 

of 

panel 

diam- 
eter 

Side 

of 

head 

T 
Total 
drop 

Slab 

crete 

in 

cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

steel 
in  lb. 

per 
sq.ft. 

T 
Total 
drop 

Slab 

crete 

in 

cu.ft. 

per 
sq.ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel 

in  lb. 

per 

sq.ft. 

Direct 

Diag- 
onal 

Direct 

Diac- 
oniQ 

16' 

3'-«' 

6'-6» 

10* 

6' 

0.655 

12-H'€I  12-H'D 

2.00,10H' 

6H' 

0.600 

13-H'D 

13-H'D 

2.16 

17' 

3'-«' 

6'-10' 

lOH' 

6>i' 

0.578 

13-H'n 

13-H'a 

2.0211>i' 

7* 

0.645 

14-H'n 

14-H'a 

2.18 

18' 

4'-0' 

7'-3' 

lOH* 

OH' 

0.620 

IS-H'D 

15-H'D 

2.19  12* 

7H' 

0.684 

16^'a 

16-H'a 

2.34 

19' 

4'-3' 

7'-8' 

IIH' 

7' 

0.645 

lO-H'D 

16-H'n 

2.27 

12H' 

7H' 

0.710 

l^-H'O 

18-H'a 

2.02 

20' 

<i'-«' 

S'-O* 

12' 

7H' 

0.665 

IS-H'Q 

18-H'D 

2.34 

13M' 

8H' 

0.755 

li-H'^ 

14-H'4 

2.54 

21' 

4'-0» 

8'-6' 

12^' 

7H' 

0.606 

15-H'* 

15-HV 

2.56 

mi' 

8>i' 

0.778 

10-H'^ 

16-H'4 

2.74 

22^ 

S'-O' 

S'-IC 

13H' 

7H' 

0.720 

17-HV 

17-H'* 

2.78  14H' 

9* 

0.825 

17-H'* 

17-M'* 

2.78 

23' 

6'- 3' 

9'-3* 

14' 

SH' 

0.765 

18-H'4 

18-H'^ 

2.88,15' 

9W' 

0.867 

19-H'# 

19-H'* 

2.99 

24' 

5'-6' 

9'-8' 

14H' 

SH' 

0.811 

16-H'n 

16-H'a 

30215H' 

10* 

0.908 

16-H'n 

16-H'a 

3.02 

25' 

6'-9' 

ICK-O* 

15H' 

9H' 

0.840 

17-H'nii7-H'a 

3.06:l6>i' 

lOH' 

0.955 

18-H'D 

18-M'D 

3.24 

26' 

S'-^'llC-S' 

16K' 

9H'  !0.901 

i8-H'n'i8-H'n 

3.08|17>i' 

11' 

1.010 

ll^H'D 

19-H'D 

3.28 

27' 

e'-^  IC-IO' 

16H' 

lOH"  0.046 

20-H'a'20-H'n 

3.3018>i' 

ilH' 

1.060 

21-H'a 

21-H'a 

3.48 
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FX«1T4LAB  PaKEU — ^PlTTBBXrBQH   RbOULATTONB 

Interior  Panda 


Baperimpoeed  load 

300  lb.  per  eq.  ft. 

« 

350  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Con- 

1 
1 

Con- 1                                  1            1 

Side 
of 

panel 

diam- 
eter 

Side 

of 

bead 

T 
Total 
drop 

Slab 

crete 
in 
cu.ft. 

aq.  ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel       - 
in.  lb.  ^  j^ 

1 
Slab 

Crete 

in 
cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

1 

Steel 
in  lb. 

Direct 

Diaie- 
onal 

per 

sq.ft. 

drop 

Direct 

Diac- 
onal 

per 
sq.ft. 

W 

3'-6' 

6'-6' 

IIH* 

7U' 

! 
0.665  13-H'O  13-H'a 

2.l6il2>4' 

1 
8'      0.725  13-H'O 

13-H'D 

2.16 

IT 

S*-** 

e'-io* 

12' 

7K' 

0.702  15-H'D'l5^H'n 

2.33il2^i' 

8>i'i0.765|15-H'O 

1«-H'D 

2.33 

I9f 

4'-©' 

7'-3' 

12^i' 

8>i' 

0.750  16-H'ai6-H'0 

2.34  \ZM' 

9' 

0.810il7-H'D 

17-H'D 

2.49 

IV 

4'-3' 

7'-8' 

13>i' 

8^' 

0.790  18-at'n  18-^i'a 

2.48  14K 

9«' 

0,860 

14-H'4 

14-H'4 

2.69 

7Kf 

4'-6' 

S'-O* 

14>i' 

9>i' 

0.840  15-H'* 

15-H'* 

2.72  15' 

10' 

0.900 

15-H'* 

l^M'^ 

2.72 

21' 

4'-9' 

8'-6' 

15' 

9H' 

0.882 

l6->i'^ 

16-H'« 

2.75 

15^4' 

lOH' 

0.945 

17-H'.^ 

17-H'* 

2.92 

Tsr 

6'-0' 

8'-10' 

15H' 

10«' 

0.928'18-H'^  |18-H'* 

3.03 

I6H' 

U' 

0.995 

13"H'* 

18-H'4 

2.94 

23* 

5'-3' 

V-Z' 

16' 

W4' 

0.970jl5-H'n!l5-H'D 

2.98 

17H' 

ll^r 

1.058 

16-H'a 

16-H'n 

3.16 

24' 

6'-6' 

V-^' 

17' 

1U4' 

1.020  17-H'n  17-H'D 

3.20 

18' 

12H' 

1.115 

17-K'n 

17-H'D 

3.20 

25* 

5'-9' 

lO'-O* 

17H' 

IIH' 

1.065  18-H'n  18-WD 

3.26 

18H' 

13>i' 

1.180 

18-H'n 

i8-H*a 

3.24 

ao' 

y-©' 

10'-6' 

18K' 

12K' 

1.106 

20-H'D 

20-H'D 

3.46 

20' 

14' 

1.250 

20-H'n 

2(KH'a 

3.46 

Flat-blab  Panels — Pittsburoh  Regdlations 

Interior  Panels 


SuperimiKMed  load 

400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Side 

of 

panctl 

Capi- 
til 

diam- 
eter 

Side 

of 

head 

T 
Total 
drop 

t 
Slab 

Con- 
crete 

in 
cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel 
in  lb. 

per 
sq.ft. 

Direct 

Dias- 
onal 

16' 
17' 
18' 
19' 
20' 
21' 
32' 
23' 
24' 
26' 
26' 

3'-6' 
3'-9' 
4'-0' 
4'-3' 
4'-6' 
4-9' 
5'-0' 
6'-3' 
5'-6' 
6'-9' 
6'-9' 

6'-5' 
6'- 10' 
7'-3' 
7'-8' 
8'-0' 
8'-5' 
8'-10' 
9'-3' 
9'-8' 
lO'-O' 
l0'-6' 

12^i' 

13H' 

14>r 

15>4' 

16' 

16^i' 

17H* 

18K' 
19' 

19H' 
21' 

8>i' 

9H' 

9^i' 
10>4' 
lOH" 
IIH' 
12>i' 
13' 
13^^' 
14«' 
16' 

0.785 
0.828 
0.878 
0.924 
0.068 
1.025 
1.090 
1.155 
1.220 
1.280 
1.333 

14-«'D 

i&-^<'a 

14-H'* 
16-H'0 
17-H'* 

i5^H'n 
16-H'a 

17-H'D 

19-H'n 
21-H'a 

14-H'D 

i&-H'n 

17-H'D 

14-H'* 
16-H'* 

17-M'* 
16-H'a 
16-H'D 
17-H'a 

19->i'CI 
21-M'O 

2.31 
2.33 
2.49 
2.69 
2.90 
2.92 
3.10 
3.16 
3.20 
3.44 
3.63 

Chicago  Riding. — The  following  tables  have  been  computed  for  a  four-way  flat  slab  having 
square  panels,  drop  heads,  and  reinforced  according  to  the  Chicago  Ruling.  They  include 
designs  for  from  100  to  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  live  load  and  spans  of  from  16  to  27  ft.  in  some  oases. 
Being  based  on  square  interior  panels  they  will  not  apply  without  modification  to  other  con- 
ditions and  are  useful  mainly  for  estimating  and  as  a  check  on  actual  designs.  The  general 
remarks  given  under  the  head  of  Pittsburgh  Ruling  apply  in  this  case. 

For  methods  of  computation  see  Art.  20d  and  Appendix  C. 

The  stresses  used  are:  /«  ->  18,000  and  /«  -  not  over  750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Flat-slab  Panels — Chicago  Regulations 
Interior  Panels — Superimposed  Load  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Head 

T 
total 
drop 

t 
slab 

Concrete 
in  cu.  ft. 
per  sq.  ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel 

in  lb. 

per 

sq.  ft. 

Direct 

Across 
direct 

Diagonal 

16'  X  16' 
17'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19'  X  19' 
20'  X  20' 
21'  X  21' 
22'  X  22' 
23'  X  23' 
24'  X  24' 
25'  X  26' 
26'  X  26' 

3'-6' 
3'-9' 
4'-0' 
4'-3' 
4'-6' 
4'-9' 
5'-0' 
6'-3» 
5'-6» 
5'-9' 
6'-9' 

6'-7'  X  5'-7' 
6'-0'  X  6'-0' 
6'-4'  X  6'-4' 
6'-8'  X  6'-8' 
7'-0'  X  7'-0' 
7'-*'  X  7'-4' 
7'-8'  X  7'-8' 
8'-l'  X  8'-l' 
8'-5'  X  8'-5' 
8'-9'  X  8'-9' 
9'-2'  X  9'-2» 

12^4' 
13fi' 
HM' 
15M' 
16H' 

18' 
19' 
20' 
205i' 

7^i' 
8' 

8M' 
9' 

9M' 
10' 

10>i' 
11' 

UH' 

12K' 
12H' 

0.648 
0.715 
0.766 
0.810 
0.854 
0.899 
0.945 
0.990 
1.055 
1.100 
1.153 

19-H'O 
20-«'n 
16-H'0 

18-H'0 
2O-H'0 
22-H'0 
20->^'n 

21-H'n 
23-M'n 
25-H'n 
27->i'n 

12-H'n 
13-H'D 

12-H'* 
13-H'0 
16-M'* 

13-H'n 

14-H'D 

16-H'n 
18-H'n 

IZ-H'D 
14-^i'a 
12-H'0 

13-HV 
14-H'* 

16-H'0 

13-M'n 

IS^H'D 

16-H'n 
17-H'n 
19-M'n 

2.88 
2.90 
3.13 
3.23 
3.27 
3.57 
3.71 
3.88 
4.00 
4.11 
4.34 

Interior  Panels — Superimposed  Load  350  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Head 

T 
total 
drop 

t 
slab 

Concrete 
in  cu.  ft. 
per  sq.  ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel 

in  lb. 

per 

sq.  ft. 

Direct 

Across 
direct 

Diagonal 

16'  X  16' 
17'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19*  X  19' 
20'  X  20' 
21'  X  21' 
22'  X  22' 
23'  X  23' 
24' X  24' 
25'  X  25' 
26'  X  26' 

3'-6" 
3'-9' 
4'-0' 
4'-3' 
4'-6' 
4'-9' 
6'-0' 
5'-3' 
5'-6' 
5'-9' 
5'-9' 

5'-9'  X  5'-9' 
6'-l'  X  6'-l' 
6'-6'  X  6'-6' 
6'-ll'  X  6'-ll' 
7'-4'  X  7'- 4' 
7'-5'  X  7'-5' 
8'-0'  X  8'-0' 
8'-4'  X  8'-4'' 
8' -9'  X  8'-9' 
9'-3'  X  9'-3' 
9'-5'  X  9'-5' 

12>i' 
13^' 

15M' 

16M' 

17>i' 

18' 

19' 

20>^' 

21' 

22>i' 

8' 

8H' 
9' 

9>r 
10' 

10^' 

Wi' 

12' 

12H' 

13' 

13^' 

0.718 
0.768 
0.810 
0.855 
0.905 
0.965 
I.OIO 
1.075 
1.130 
1.175 
1.240 

19-H'n 
21-f^'a 
18-H'« 
19-H'* 

21-H'« 
19-H'O 
21-H'a 
22-H'n 

24-H'a 
27-H'a 
28-H'n 

13-H'a 
14-H'D 

13-H'0 

14-H'0 

12-M'a 

13-H'D 

15-H'O 

16-H'n 

i8-M*n 
19-H'n 

13-H'O 
15-f^'n 
12-^'* 
14-MV 

13-H'a 
14-H"D 
15-H'n 

17-M'n 
18-H'n 
20-H'n 

2.91 
2.97 
3.10 
3.48 
3.53 
3.77 
3.92 
4.00 
4.12 
4.40 
4.54 

Interior  Panels — Superimposed  Load  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel 


Capital 
diam- 
eter 


Head 


T 
total 
drop 


t 
slab 


Concrete 
in  cu.  ft. 
per  sq.  ft. 


Steel  in  each  band 


Direct 


Across 
direct 


Diagonal 


Steel 

in  lb. 

per 

sq.  ft. 


16' 
17' 
18' 
19' 
20' 
21' 
22* 
23' 
24' 
25' 
28' 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


16' 
17' 
18' 
19' 
20' 
21' 
22' 
23' 
24' 
25' 
26' 


3'-6' 
3'-9' 
4'-0' 
4'-3' 
4'-6' 
4'-9' 
y-0' 
5'-3' 
5'  6' 
5'-9' 
5'-9' 


6'-l' 
6'-4' 
6'-9' 
7'-2' 
7'-6' 
8'-0' 
8'-4' 
8'-8' 
9'-2' 
9'-5' 
9'-ll» 


X  6'-l' 
X  6'-4' 
X  6'-9' 
X  7'-2' 
X  7' -6' 
X  8'-0' 
X  8'-4' 
X  8'-8' 
X  9'-2' 
X  9'-5' 
X  9'-ll' 


13' 

8>i' 

14Vi' 

9' 

15' 

9H' 

16Vi' 

10' 

17H' 

lOH' 

18H' 

UK" 

19H' 

12' 

20' 

12V4' 

21' 

13>i' 

22K' 

14' 

23>i' 

14>r 

0.746 
0.814 
0.855 
0.905 
0.978 
1.022 
1.090 
1.130 
1.200 
1.270 
1.315 


20-^ 'D 

22-^' a 

25-^ 'D 

21-HV 

22-H'^ 

25-^*5^ 

21->^'D 

26-<i'a 
28-H'n 

30-H'a 


14-9^ 'D 

17-H'a 

13-H'0 
15-H'« 
16-H*'0 

15-H'n 

18-H'n 
20-H'n 


14-^'n 

16-^'D 

18-96' a 

14-H'0 
16-H'« 
17-H'0 
14-H'n 

16-H'a 
18-H'n 

ig-H'o 
20-H'n 


3.09 
3.24 
3.47 
3.63 
3.77 
3.91 
3.98 
4.29 
4.52 
4.60 
4.71 


Corr-plale  Floors. — The  following  table  gives  data  regarding  designs  which  are  based  on 
the  Corr-plate  method  of  computation  for  square  interior  panels  and  apply  only  to  such  cases. 
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The  ttrenet  uaed  an 


/«  «-  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
/a  "       700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


They  are  based  on  the  Gorr-plate  method  of  moment  distribution  and,  of  course,  will  not 
apply  where  other  rulings  are  in  force.  The  main  value  of  tables  of  this  kind  is  for  estimating 
and  as  a  check  on  design.  The  general  remarks  under  the  head  of  Pittsburgh  Ruling  apply 
in  this  case. 

For  methods  of  computation  see  Arts.  17 g  and  206. 

Akme  System. — The  designs  given  in  the  following  tables  were  not  computed  by  the 
Condron  Co.,  but  were  worked  out  by  one  of  the  construction  companies  who  have  used  the 
Akme  system  extensively.  As  given  here  the  steel  stresses  govern,  the  compression  in  the 
concrete  being  always  less  than  the  allowable. 

The  data  here  given  is  useful  for  estimating  and  as  a  check  on  design,  and  applies  only  to 
square  interior  panels  using  the  stresses  specified.  For  any  other  conditions  special  treat- 
ment will  be  required. 

The  stresses  used  are 

/.  =  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
fe  =       750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

These  tables  should  be  used  in  connection  with  Figs.  47  and  48,  pp.  467  and  468.  For 
method  of  computation  see  Arts.  17/  and  20a. 

Akme  System — Flat  Slab 


1 

100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Sixe  of 
panel 

Capi- 
tal 
diam- 
eter 

Side 
drop 
head 

Drop 

Slab 

Reinforcing  steel 

Con- 
crete, 
cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.  ft. 

Drop 

Slab 

Reinforcing  steel 

Con- 
crete, 
cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.  ft. 

Band  A 

Band  B 

Band  A 

Band  B 

15'  X  15' 

3'-6' 

6'-3' 

4' 

6' 

1O-H0 

&-H0 

0.541 

A" 

6' 

12-H0 

6-H0 

0.541 

16'  X  16' 

3'-9' 

5'-9' 

A" 

6' 

12-M^ 

ft-H* 

0.543 

A" 

6' 

10-?^^ 

7-H0 

0.543 

17'  X  17' 

4'-0' 

6'-0' 

4' 

6H' 

9-^^0 

6-H0 

0.583 

A  IT 

6H' 

11-^0 

8-H0 

0.583 

18'  X  18' 

4'-3' 

6'-6' 

4* 

7" 

10-9^* 

9-H0 

0.626 

4* 

7* 

12-H4> 

9-M0 

0.626 

19'  X  19' 

4'-6'' 

6'-9* 

A>f 

7H' 

12- ^g* 

8-H0 

0.667 

4* 

ni" 

10-94  0 

1O-H0 

0.667 

20'  X  20' 

4'-6' 

7'-0' 

A» 

7H' 

\Z-H^ 

10-H* 

0.666 

A" 

7>2'     12-9i5> 

12- H0 

0.666 

21'  X  21' 

4'-«»     7'_6* 

A" 

8' 

15-9^0 

ll-H* 

0.709 

A" 

8'         13-^i0 

9-9^0 

0.709 

22'  X  22' 

5'-0'     7'-9' 

4^" 

SH' 

ll-^i0 

12->4> 

0.755 

4>2'' 

84' 

14-9i0 

10-^0 

0.755 

23'  X  23' 

5'-3' 

8'-0' 

5' 

9* 

12- ?i* 

9-^0 

0.800    5' 

1 

9' 

15-H^ 

10-960 

0.800 

24'  X*24' 

6'-6' 

8'-6'' 

5' 

9' 

14-^i0 

lO-M* 

0.802,  5* 

9* 

12-7/^0 

12-9^0 

0.802 

25'  X  25' 

5'-9» 

8'-9* 

5' 

9H' 

15-?i0 

10-9^0 

0.843    5" 

9K* 

14-7/g* 

13-9i0 

0.843 

1 
1 

t 
A 

;00  lb.  per 

sq.  ft. 

250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

15'  X  15' 

3'- 6' 

5'-3'' 

4* 

6>i' 

9-?g0 

7-H0 

0.533,  4' 

6^' 

11-^^0 

8-H0 

0.583 

16'  X  16' 

3'-9' 

5'-9' 

4* 

6^' 

11->B0 

8->^« 

0.584 

4* 

1" 

12-,^0 

9-H0 

0.626 

17'  X  17' 

4'-0' 

6'-0' 

4^i' 

T 

12-^^^ 

9-H« 

0.630 

^H" 

7^"'  13-?g0 

1O-H0 

0.672 

18'  X  18' 

4'-3' 

6' -6* 

4H' 

\  74' 

10-?i« 

1O-H0 

0.674 

5" 

8'     1  ll-?i0  j  ll-H* 

0.721 

19'  X  19' 

4'-6' 

6'-9' 

4>r 

8' 

\\-M<^ 

11-M0 

0.714 

5" 

8H'i  12-M* 

12-H0 

0.761 

20'  X  20' 

4'- 6* 

7'-0' 

4H' 

8' 

13-^i* 

9-^0 

0.713 

5' 

9' 

13-?i0 

9-H0 

0.801 

21'  X  21' 

4'-9*' 

7'-6' 

4H' 

8>i' 

14-940 

lO-M* 

0.756 

5' 

9' 

15-H<t> 

1O-H0 

0.803 

22'  X  22' 

5'-0' 

7'-9' 

5' 

9* 

15-H0 

10-H* 

0.802 

bH' 

9H' 

Id-K*  1   12-^0 

0.846 

23'  X  23' 

5'-3' 

S'-O* 

5H' 

9>i' 

I  12-7,<,0 

12-4^0 

0.847 

6* 

10' 

13-7^0  ;  13-9^^ 

0.892 

24'  X  24' 

6'-6' 

8'-6' 

6M' 

9>4' 

'  \^r-^M 

13>^0  1  0.849 

6* 

lOM'    15-Ii^  1  14-H0 

0.938 

25*  X  25' 

5'-9» 

8'-9» 

6* 

10* 

15-H0 

1 

14-^^  '  0.89J! 

1                  1 

•    OH' 

11'        16~H0      15-H0 

'             1 

0.983 
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300  lb.  per  tq.  ft. 


350  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 


SUe  of 
panel 


Capi- 
tal 

diam- 
eter 


Side 
drop 
bead 


Drop 


Slab 


Reinforcing  steel 


Band  A 


Band  B 


Con- 
crete, 
cu.  ft. 

per 
sq.  ft. 


Drop 


Slab 


Reinforcinc  steel 


Band  A 


BandB 


Con- 
crete* 
cu.  ft. 
per 

aq.  ft 


15'  X  16' 
16'  X  16' 
17'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19'  X  19' 
20'  X  20' 
21'  X  21' 
22'  X  22' 
23'  X  23' 
24'  X  24' 
25'  X  25' 


3'-6' 

5'-3' 

4» 

3'-0» 

5'-9' 

4H' 

4'-0' 

6'-0' 

4H' 

4'-3' 

6'-6' 

5' 

4'-^' 

6' -9' 

5>i' 

4' -6' 

7'-0' 

5>a» 

4'-9' 

7'-6' 

6>r 

5'-0' 

7'-9' 

6* 

5'-3' 

8'-0' 

6H' 

5'-6» 

8'-6' 

T 

5'-9' 

8'-9» 

7' 

7' 

7H' 
8' 

8H' 
9' 

9H' 
9H' 
10' 

lOH' 
11» 

iiH' 


12-fi^ 

t^H* 

0.624 

4H' 

7H' 

13-N4 

9-H4 

^H^ 

9-H* 

0.673 

5' 

S' 

10-^4 

10-H4 

n-H^ 

10-M* 

0.713 

6' 

8H' 

n-H^ 

11- «4 

12-^i* 

12-H0 

0.763 

5' 

9' 

13-«* 

12-H4 

9-J6^ 

9-J64 

0.808 

SH' 

9H' 

10-Ji4 

9-H4 

10-Ji^ 

10-H4 

0.848 

6H' 

10' 

12-H4 

n-H4 

12-Ji0 

11-H* 

0.850 

6' 

10' 

13-Ji4 

12-H4 

13-J60 

12-M* 

0.895 

6* 

lOH' 

14-H* 

10-^4 

IWi* 

10-fi* 

0.941 

7' 

11' 

15-Ji4 

1(M<4 

15-J*^ 

ll-«4 

0.990 

7H' 

iiH' 

12-14 

ll-«4 

13-14 

11-K* 

1.030 

7H' 

12' 

13-14 

12->i4 

0.671 
0.721 
0.760 
0.840 
0.949 
0.889 
0.807 
0.937 
0.982 
1.037 
1.076 


400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


16'  X  15' 
16'  X  16' 
17'  X  17' 
18'  X  18' 
19'  X  19' 
20'  X  20^ 
21'  X  21' 
22'  X  22' 
23'  X  23' 
24'  X  24' 
25'  X  25' 


3'-6' 

5'-3' 

5' 

8' 

13-M4 

9-H4 

0.718 

3'-9' 

6'-9' 

5' 

8H' 

10-M4 

10-H4 

0.762 

1 

4'-0' 

6'-0' 

w 

9' 

12-^4 

12-H4 

0.807 

4'-3' 

6'-6' 

w 

9H' 

13  H4 

9-M4 

0.851 

4'-6' 

6'-9' 

6' 

10' 

ll-^/*4 

9-«4 

0.896 

4'-6' 

7'-0' 

6' 

lOM' 

12-H4 

11-H4 

0.936 

4'-9'- 

7'-6' 

6H' 

lOM' 

13-^i4 

9-H4 

0.944 

S'-O* 

7'-9' 

6H' 

11' 

15-J«4 

10-^i4 

0.984 

! 

5'-3' 

8'-0' 

7' 

im' 

12-14 

11-^4 

1.029 

5'- 6' 

8'  6' 

7H' 

12' 

13-14 

12-^i4 

1.078 

5'-9' 

8' -9' 

8' 

12H'    14-14 

12-«4 

1.123 

\ 

1 

22.  Construction  Methods  and  Safeguards. — The  care  with  which  the  actual  construction 
of  a  reinforced-concrete  building  is  carried  out  has  more  to  do  with  its  success  than  any  other 
part  of  the  operation  and  is  certainly  far  more  important  than  the  design.  This  is  just  as 
true  of  the  flat-slab  type  as  of  any  other.  The  present  practice,  therefore,  of  several  of  the 
larger  bar  companies  in  furnishing  design  without  inspection  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  more  important  features  regarding  construction  as  they  appear  to  the  writer  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Column  Forma. — The  present  practice  is  to  use  metal  forms  for  the  interior  columns, 
including  the  column  capital,  which  are  commonly  leased  from  one  of  the  steel  form  com* 
panics.  Forms  for  the  exterior  columns  are  commonly  built  of  wood,  although  in  some  cases 
metal  forms  are  also  used.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  forms  are  ti|^t, 
particularly  around  the  capital,  as  leakage  at  this  point  always  results  in  a  poor  casting  which 
never  can  be  properly  repaired.    The  same  is  true  where  beams  join  the  interior  columns. 

2.  Pouring  Columns, — Columns  should  be  cast  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  capital  and 
allowed  to  set  24  hr.  before  casting  the  capital  and  slab.  Otherwise,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
separation  at  this  point. 

3.  Floor  Forms. — Both  matched  and  edged  lumber  is  used  for  floor  forms  with  satisfactory* 
results.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  more  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  leakage  which  » 
always  attended  with  seriotis  consequences. 

4.  Methods  of  Securing  Reinjordng  Sted  in  PosUion* — ^In  all  reinforced-concrete  construction 
the  accurate  location  and  securing  of  the  reinforcing  steel  in  its  proper  position  until  the  cast- 
ing of  the  concrete  is  completed  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    Until  recently,  this  fact  was  not 

rally  realized  and  some  of  the  older  constructions,  which  have  been  lately  demolished. 
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exhibit  a  remarkable  displacement  of  both  major  and  secondary  reinforcement.  Beam  bars 
were  crowded  together  in  one  side  of  the  beam  or  forced  up  several  inches'  above  their  correct 
position  and  stirrups  were  in  almost  all  conceivable  positions. 

The  necessity  of  the  positive  anchoring  of  the  reinforcement  in  position  during  the  cast- 
ing period  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  flat-slab  floors  than  with  other  forms  of  construction, 
because  a  small  amount  of  vertical  displacement  wUl  have  a  much  greater  relative  effect. 

This  fact  has  been  well  understood  by  engineers  engaged  in  this  class  of  construction 
and  the  result  has  been  the  development  of  numerous  special  devices  for  spacing  rods  imiformly 
and  maintaining  them  at  the  proper  distance  above  the  forms.  Cuts  of  some  of  these  devices 
are  shown  in  Art.  73,  Sect.  2.  These  are  carried  in  stock  by,  or  can  be  quickly  obtained  from, 
their  various' makers  and  are  all  of  proven  merit.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  devices  of 
this  type  or  of  equal  efficiency  be  specified  and  their  use  insisted  on  as  experience  has  shown 
that  slipshod  methods  have  no  place  in  this  class  of  construction. 

5.  Casting  Floor  Slab, — The  ideal  floor  is  one  that  is  cast  at  a  single  operation.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  do  this  but  the  fewer  construction  joints  in  the  floor,  the  better.  It  is  usual 
to  make  these  in  the  center  of  panels  and  it  is  the  practice  of  some  engineers  to  use  extra  short 
steel  rods  across  these  joints.  A  thorough  cleaning  of  the  finished  surface  together  with  the 
liberal  use  of  neat  cement  on  this  surface  before  casting  the  adjoining  section  is  advantageous. 
Care  should  be  taken,  by  the  frequent  use  of  grade  points,  to  see  that  the  slab  is  cast  to  the 
thickness  specified.    Variations  of  an  inch  or  more  have  frequently  been  observed  in  practice. 

6.  Floor  Finish, — Two  methods  of  applying  the  cement  finish  to  the  floor  slab  are  in 
common  use.  The  first,  known  as  the  monolithic  method,  consists  in  smoothing  down  the 
structural  slab  and  applying  a  thin  finish  before  the  concrete  has  thoroughly  set.  In  this 
case  the  finish  is  properly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  slab  in  the  computations  for  strength. 

In  the  second  method,  more  commonly  used  in  cold-weather  work,  the  finish  to  a  thick- 
ness of  ^  in.  or  more  is  applied  after  the  structural  slab  has  set  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  it  for  in  many  cases  it  does  not  bond  uniformly  with  it  but,  of  course,  adds 
to  the  dead  load. 

7.  Wall  Beams, — Where  the  wall  beams  do  not  extend  above  the  slab  they  are  cast  with 
it,  but  in  some  cases  where  they  extend  above  they  are  cast  part  with  the  floor  and  the  balance 
afterward.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  additional  stirrups  to  bond  the 
two  sections  together. 

8.  Concrete.— ^Very  wet  concrete  should  not  be  permitted  and  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  Sects.  1  and  2  apply  here  with  full  force.  A  mixture  no  leaner  than  1:2:4  should  be  used  in 
the  slabs  with  an  aggregate  not  coarser  than  1  in.  For  columns  the  writer  prefers  a  richer 
mixture  and  has  recommended  1 :  1^^  :3  wherever  possible. 

9.  Steel, — Deformed  or  square  twisted  bars  are  to  be  preferred  for  all  flat-slab  work  on 
account  of  their  superior  bonding  qualities.  Where  market  conditions  permit,  hard-grade 
steel  is  recommended  for  slabs  on  account  of  its  higher  elastic  limit.  It  has  been  the  xisual 
practice  in  four-way  flat  slabs  to  specify  the  exact  points  of  lapping  of  the  various  bars.  Just 
as  good  results  may  be  secured  by  allowing  the  splices  to  come  where  they  will  but  so  arrang- 
ing the  bars  that  the  splices  are  well  staggered.  The  ability  to  use  steel  of  random  lengths 
frequently  results  in  a  considerable  saving. 

10.  Removal  of  Forms, — It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the  support  from  a  flat-slab  floor  as 
soon  after  casting  as  with  the  beam-and-girder  type.  Especial  care  must  be  exercised  in  this 
respect  in  cold-weather  work.  Yielding  of  the  green  concrete  in  the  slab  may  be  sufficient  to 
crack  the  exterior  columns,  a  thing  which  has  happened  in  the  past. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  so  arrange  the  floor  forms  that  they  may  be  removed  without 
disturbing  some  of  the  props  which  support  the  slab,  and  this  practice  should  be  followed.  It 
is  unwise  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  an  inexperienced  contractor,  who  will  likely 
as  not  pull  out  the  forms  and  put  in  the  props  afterward.  No  rule  can  be  given  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  time  that  the  slab  should  be  supported  is  a  function  of  the  mean  temperature, 
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provided  it  haa  be«n  prevented  from  kctu&lly  frMiing,  uid  ojm  mm  on  record  wbar*  40  duTi 
wai  inaufBcient. 

In  winter  work  heating  must  frequently  be  resorted  to,  both  of  the  m&teriala  before  mixiof 
and  of  the  slab  after  pouring,  but  unless  the  heated  air  can  pass  over  the  top  of  the  slab,  but 
little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  latter  method. 


UNIT  COnSTRUCTION 

SB.  HetKod  of  Construction  In  General. — The  two  main  sTstoms  of  "unit"  construction 
for  buildup  are  the  Unit-biU  system  and  the  Ranaome  Unit  system.  la  the  first  syst«m 
mentioned,  all  members  are  cast  in  forms  on  the  ground  and  set  in  place,  when  hard,  by  a 
derrick.  The  Ransome  system  differs  principally  in  that  the  slab  is  poured  in  place  after  the 
unit  beams,  girders,  and  columns  have  been  erected.  In  the  Unil-biU  system  all  the  units  arc 
tied  together  by  virtue  of  bais  projecting  into  pockets  or  open  spaces  in  which  concrete  is 

3i.  Advantages  of  the  Unit  Uethod. — The  greatest  advantage  obtained  from  the  use 
of  separately  molded  members  occura  when  a  large  number  of  the  same  size  of  beams,  columns, 
and  girders  are  to  be  employed .  The  same  forms  can 
then  be  used  over  and  over  again.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  unit  type  of  construction  is  not  likely 
to  have  univeraal  application  due  to  the  multiplicity 
of  shapes  in  complex  structures.  Study  of  des^ns, 
however,  should  in  most  cases  reduce  the  number  of 
shapes  to  a  workable  minimum.  Restriction  in  sixes 
of  discontinuous  members  is  also  likely  to  be  a  con- 
trolling factor  and,  under  some  conditions,  narrow  the 
application  of  this  system  to  certain  layouts  governed 
by  the  capacities  of  the  handling  apparatus. 

Where  a  large  number  of  membeia  o!  the  same 
Densiona  are  required,  unit  construction  ts  likely  to 
be  cheaper  than  monoUthic  construction  for  three 
main  reasons:  (1)  the  greatly  reduced  amount  of  falsework  required  as  compared  with  the 
monolithic  type,  (2)  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, and  (3)  the  chance  to  carry  on  the  work  under  cover  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Shrinkage  cracks  do  not  usually  occur  in  buildings  of  unit  construction  since  all  the  shrink- 
age  has  taken  place  in  the  individual  units  before  their  incorporation  into  the  structure.  Every 
element  may  be  inspected  and  approved  before  it  is  placed,  or,  if  desired,  a  given  percentage 
of  the  units  may  be  tested  before  erection. 


Flo.  07. — Tr^BiI  tkden  for  Unil-bitI  nmun. 

S6.  "Dnit-bat"  ^tem.— figs.  66  to  6fl  inclusive,  and  Plata  VI  show  the  principle  of 
construction  of  the  Unit-biU  system  used  by  the  Unit  Construction  Co.  oi  St.  Louis.  The 
columns  are  provided  with  brackets  for  the  support  of  the  girders,  and  the  girdera  an  set 
on  a  mortar  bed  at  a  distance  back  from  the  center  of  column  sufficient  to  idlctw  the  eolama 
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rods  to  ovetUp.  The  girder  rods  to  t&ke  n^ative  moment  over  supports  projoct  into  the  bp*<:« 
over  the  columns — the  girdeca  b^ng  cut  back  bo  aa  to  give  the  neceaeary  length  for  embedment 
(Fig.  67  and  FUte  \1).  The  ribbed  slabs  rest  on  shelves  or  ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  girder, 
with  the  top  of  slab  above  the  top  of  ^rder  so  sa  to  permit  the  slab  reinforcing  rods  to  project 
into  the  space  thus  formed  sad  provide  for  negative  tensile  stresses.  The  outer  face  <tf  each 
side  rib  ol  slab  has  a  groove,  so  that  the  two  grooves  of  adjacent  slabs  will  form  a  key  for  the 
grout  filling.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  field  to  obtain  a  complete  bond  between  the  filled 
concrete  and  the  concrete  of  the  separately  molded  members,  sini?e  the  filled  concrete  is  used 
either  in  direct  shear  or  in  compiession,  or  as  a  means  for  bonding  the  projecting  rods  in  the 
space  between  the  units. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  constructions  that  have  been  carried  out  by  UnU- 
biit  methods.  The  more  important  applicatiooa  are  as  follows:  sea  walls,  caissons,  docks, 
retaining  walls,  tunnel  linings,  culverts,  pipe,  sewers,  fences,  fence 
posts,  telegraph  posts,  piles,  lamp  posts,  warehouses,  factories, 
levators,  cotton-handling  plants,  cotton  mills,  bridges,  and  via- 
ducts, fireprotrf  lEmdences,  school  buildings,  railroad  stations, 
roundhouses  and  train  sheds. 

Railroad  work  oSere  a  wonderful  field  for  the  development  of 
the  "unit "  method.  If  it  were  possible  to  standardise  such  struc- 
tures as  ermine  houses,  freight  sheds,  snowsheds,  train-sheds  and 
small  stations,  the  construction  of  these  by  the  Unit  method  on 
a  factory  basis  at  central  locations  would  effect  great  » 
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e  Unit  System. — The  main  details  of  the  Ransoms  Unit  system  are  shown  in 
Plate  VII.  The  usual  reinforcement  is  placed  near  the  sides  of  the  columns  and,  in  addition, 
a  longitudinal  rod  is  inserted  in  a  central  cored  hole  extending  lengthwise  through  the  column. 
The  grouting  of  the  column  u  done  from  the  top  after  the  setting  of  the  girders  and  beams. 
The  cored  hole  is  enlarged  and  flared  out  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  insure  an  even  bed  for  the 
column.  The  main  column  reinforcement  is  not  continuous  from  story  to  story  and  the  caps 
and  basM  (rf  the  columns  are  enla^^  m  that,  at  these  points,  the  concrete  alone  will  be  able 
to  transfer  the  weights. 

The  main  girders  are  placed  on  top  of  the  columns — the  ends  of  each  girder  being  enlarged 
K  as  to  almost  cover  the  cap  of  the  column.  The  beams  are  made  with  dovft-tailod  ends  and 
fit  into  pockets  m  tie  girders  {Plato  VII).     In  the  design  of  this  system,  the  vertical  stinupa 
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must  be  so  arranged  as  to  thoroughly  bind  the  slab  and  beam,  and  make  these  members  act 
as  a  unit.  The  beams  and  girders  are  usually  cast  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
bottom  to  the  neutral  axis  only  (Plate  VII).  The  slab  forms  are  erected  between  the  beams 
(which  are  usually  spaced  about  4  ft.  on  centers)  and  rest  upon  ledgers  bolted  to  the  sides  of 
the  beam.  The  beam  and  girders  are  joined  to  the  slab  with  a  beveled  joint,  giving  a  slight 
draft  to  the  forms,  thus  affording  considerable  concrete  around  the  connecting  rods. 

There  is  no  shoring  placed  under  the  floor  during  construction  so  that  the  beam-4uid-girder 
units  should  be  designed  strong  enough  to  carry  their  own  weight  plus  that  of  forms  and  wet 
concrete  slabs,  in  addition  to  an  allowance  for  Impact  from  buckets  and  so  forth.  The  slab 
panels  may  be  removed  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  be  permitted  on  monolithic  con- 
struction, since  the  previously  molded  beams  and 
f^rders  take  care  of  the  entire  load  up  to  the  time 
when  the  full  live  load  is  brought  on  the  floors. 

The  beams  in  some  buildings  have  been  con- 
nected by  means  of  tie  bars  as  shown  in  Fig.  70.  At 
about  the  quarter  points  and  in  the  top  of  each  beam 
and  girder  a  hole  was  cast,  extending  down  into  the 
beam  about  3  in.  From  this  to  the  end  of  beam  a 
slot  was  formed.  With  two  beams  end  to  end,  a  rod 
with  a  right-angle  bend  at  each  end  could  then  be 
slipped  in  place  before  the  slab  was  poured.  In  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  system 
(Plate  VII),  the  ends  of  the  reinforcing  rods  project  above  the  tops  of  the  beam  and  girder 
units  and  a  loose  rod  is  inserted  in  the  slab  to  provide  for  negative  moment.  The  beams 
and  girders  are  figured  as  simply  supported  although,  with  proper  design,  the  continuity 
might  probably  be  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent. 
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27.  Types  of  Construction. — The  steel  skeleton  consists  of  columns,  girders  and  cross- 
beams— ^the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  monolithic  beam-and-girder  construction — ^the  beams 
usually  being  spaced  about  6  ft.  on  centers.  The  many  types  of  this  form  of  construction 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  slab  steel  used,  the  position  of  the  concrete  relative  to  the 
beam,  and  in  the  use  of  curved  or  flat  slabs. 

28.  Wrapping  of  I-beams. — I-beams  completely  enclosed  in  concrete  should  be  wrapped 
with  wire,  wire  mesh,  or  metal  lath,  to  prevent  the  concrete  below  the  bottom  flange  from  crack- 
ing and  dropping  off.  The  material  used  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  render  efficient  service 
even  though  it  should,  by  some  accident,  become  corroded.  It  should  be  wrapped  securely  to 
the  I-beam  flange,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  space  should  be  left  to  effect  a  concrete 
clinch  between  the  wrapping  material  and  the  beam. 

29.  Types  Illustrated. — Fig  71  shows  the  floor  slab  placed  directly  on  the  tops  of  the  steel 
beams.     The  reinforcement  of  the  slab  may  be  either  small  rods,  a  wire  fabric,  or  sheet  re- 
inforcement.   The  slab  as  shown  must  be  calculated  as  a  simple 
beam,  since  reinforcement  is  not  provided  for  negative  moment 
over  the  supports. 

Fig.  72  is  a  very  common  form  of  concrete  floor  supported  by 
steel  girders.  The  form  for  constructing  same  is  idso  shown. 
The  haunches  of  the  slab  are  carried  down  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam,  the  under 
surface  of  which  may  be  covered  with  metal  lathing  and  plaster  for  fire  protection  (see  Figs. 
73  and  74).  The  I-beam  is  sometimes  entirely  encased  in  the  concrete  but  it  is  difficult  to 
place  the  material  under  the  lower  flange. 

Concrete  floors  are  sometimes  laid  as  continuous  slabs  with  only  the  upper  part  of  the  I- 
beams  in  the  concrete,  and  sometimes  the  slab  is  so  located  with  reference  to  the  I-beams  that 
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the  met&l  u  placed  between  the  beftms  instead  of  niDning  over  them,  u  in  Fige.  7S  and  76. 
Still  another  type  of  floor  consists  of  arches  aprung  between  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-beams 
and  filled  to  the  floor  level  with  cinders. 


Flo.  72.  Tia.  73.  Fta.  74. 

The  Roebling  slab  floor  is  of  many  types,  a  common  form  being  shown  in  Fig.  77.     The 
reinforcement  is  flat  bars,  which  are  bent  at  the  beams  bo  as  to  connect  with  the  flange  as 
shown.    Spacers,  which  supply  the  place  of  dis- 
tributing rods,  are  fitted  into  slots  in  the  bars.    A 
]  18-ft.  span  may  be  constructed  with  this  type  of 
floor.     A  flat  ceiling  is  obtained  by  suspending 
'^^°-  '*■  ""■  '"■  metal  lathing  from  beam  to  beam  and  plaaler- 

A  Roebling  segmental  concrete  arch  floor  is  shown  in  Fig.  78. 
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ROOFS 

SO;  Stroctuial  Detign. — Concrete  roofs  of  the  usual  type  are  designed  in  the  same  manner 
as  floors.  Any  likelihood  of  vapor  condensing  on  the  underside  of  roofs  in  buildings  where 
steam-laden  or  moist  air  is  to  be  found  may  be  avoided  by  proper  Insulation  and  good  ventilation. 

When  roof  girders  or  frames  are  built  monolithic  with  the  columns  in  order  to  reduce 
sixes  of  members,  the  method  and  formulas  given  in  Sect.  10  may  be  employed  to  determine  the 
resulting  moment«. 

SI.  Loading. — The  roof  of  a  reinforced-concrete  building  should  be  designed  to  carry  the 
weight  of  roof  covering  and  snow  which  may  come  upon  it.  If  the  roof  has  considerable  pitch, 
wind  pressure  should  also  be  considered.  A  roof  load  commonly  assumed  in  temperate 
climates  for  flat  roofs  is  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  concrete  itself. 

The  snow  load  varies  with  the  latitude  and  the  humidity.  As  a  maximum  it  is  approid- 
mately  30  lb.  per  horizontal  sq.  ft.  in  Canada  and  northern  Wisconsio,  20  lb.  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  10  lb.  in  Cincinnati,  and  rapidly  diminishes  southward. 
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The  wind  load,  which  acta  homontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.     A  pressure 
of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  vertical  surface  is  usually  assumed.    Several  formulas  are  in  existence  for 
determining  wind  pressure  on  inclined  surfaces.    Duchemin'a  fonnula  which  follows,  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  engineers  as  it  is  baaed  upon  carefully  conducted  experimenta : 
2ain^ 
'^-'^■l+sinM 

vbera  P  -  normal  pranure  oi  wind  id  pounde  p«r  iqunre  foot  of  inclined  >urEBr<>. 
Pi  -  pnaiun  of  wind  in  pounds  per  uiuiire  foot  OD  B  veitiCBl  ■ucfBO. 
A  —  BDile  of  inclination  ot  the  roof. 

The  dead  load  of  any  roof  may  be  estimated  quite  closely  from  Ihe  followint;  data — weights 
are  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface : 

FlT«-pl]r  telt  and  cravil  roof,  fl  lb. 

Four-plr  felt  and  (ravel  roof,  5K  lb. 

ThrvB-pIr  ready  rooGoc.  0.6  to  1  lb. 

Blatn.  Ml  in.  tUek,  lii  lb.;  H  in.  thick.  9.6  lb.  (the  common  thick  nna  it  ^,  in.  for  nim  up  lo  10  by  20  in). 


Fio.  7S. — Ro^bline  spgnienta]  concrete  iirch  floor. 

abiotic  clay  tilca,  11  to  u  lb. 
Spaniah  tile.  8  lb. 

Vitrified  rooBni  tiK  1  in.  thick,  6  lb.  (indudim  asphalt  and  five  thickneaan  of  tell.  I  Hi  lb.). 

State  tile.  H  to  1  in.  thick.  13  lb.  (inolodini  aiphall  and  felt.  ib»  lb.]. 

Tin  roofinjr.  sheeta  or  ahinilefl,  1  lb. 

Copper  roofiof,  aheeta,  Hi  lb.;  tilea  IH  lb. 

Comicated  iron.  1  to  3  lb, 

Bk;li«hla  irith  ^vaniied-iron  frame*,  Knn.  (laga.  4^i  Ih.;  ^ti-in..  .t  lb.;  i«-in..  Sib. 

PlMter,  S  lb. 

Sufpended  ceiling,  10  lb. 

Cindoi,  4S  lb.  per  on.  H. 

Cinder  eonoreta>  1 12  lb.  per  en.  it. 

SS.  Prevention  of  Condensation  on  Concrete  Roof  Slabs.' — In  storage  warehouses  and 
buildings  of  a  similar  nature,  where  no  artificial  heating  is  required,  condensation  can  be 
almost  eliminated  by  proper  ventilation.  Buildings  of  this  type  may  be  classed  among  those 
requiring  little  or  no  insulation  tor  concrete  roofs.  Power  houses,  paper  mills,  roundhouses 
and  similar  structurea  with  concrete  roofs,  however,  are  a  class  of  buildings  which  require  the 
beet  of  insulation  and  ventilation  to  prevent  condensation.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie 
many  manufacturing  and  industrial  buildings  which,  if  built  of  concrete,  will  require  a  more 
or  less  positive  type  of  insulation  for  the  roof  slab. 

With  these  facta  in  mind  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  it  would  be  folly  to  use  the  same  kind 
of  insulation  for  all  classes  of  buildings  and  eiqiect  to  obtain  good  results  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  economy.  In  one  case,  a  certain  method  of  insulation  may  meet  all  the  requirements, 
while  in  another,  on  account  of  different  conditions,  the  results  may  be  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

>  By  Albkit  M.  Wolf.  C.  E..  in  Cmmlt-uinnf  Aer,  May,  IS14. 
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For  this  reason  the  writer  will  refer  so  far  as  possible  to  the  particular  kind  of  condensation 
insulation  which  is  applicable  to  each  type  of  building. 
The  types  of  insulation  to  be  discussed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Roofinc  felts  and  quilta. 

2.  Cinder  fill  (with  cement  finish  upon  which  the  roofing  is  laid). 

3.  Cinder-concrete  fill  (covered  with  roofing). 

4.  Hollow  tile  (with  mortar  top  coat  upon  which  roofing  is  laid). 

5.  Combination  hollow  tile  and  cinder  fill. 

6.  Double  concrete  roof  (light  concrete  slab  above  the  main  roof  slab). 

7.  Suspended  ceilings. 

Roofing  FdU  and  QuiUa, — If  the  concrete  roof  is  pitched  or  sloped  to  provide  for  drainage 
and  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  ordinary  light  manufacturing,  warehouse  or  storage  purposes 
and  very  little  steam  or  moisture  is  present,  a  heavy  roofing  quilt  or  insulator  placed  under  the 
tar-and-gravel  or  prepared  waterproof  roofing,  will  fumbh  sufiicient  insulation.  Such  insu- 
lation is  easily  applied,  is  of  light  weight  and  low  first  cost.  The  cost  in  general  amounts  to 
about  1}^  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  in  place.  It  has  a  disadvantage  which  somewhat  offsets  the  low  cost, 
that  of  being  soft  and  cellular  and  therefore  easily  pierced  or  broken  down,  thus  destroying 
its  insulating  value  and  necessitating  a  renewal. 

Cinder  Fill. — One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  insulating  roofs  is  to  place  a  fill  of 
steam-boiler  cinders  on  the  roof  pitched  to  provide  for  drainage  and  covered  with  a  coating  of 
cement  mortar  about  1  in.  thick  upon  which  the  roofing  is  placed.  This  method  of  insulation 
permits  the  use  of  a  level  roof  slab,  which  in  itself  is  quite  a  saving.  The  extra  cost  of  form- 
work  with  a  roof  sloped  in  one  general  direction  amounts  to  about  }^  to  1  ct.  per  sq.  ft.,  while 
if  the  surface  is  warped  this  extra  cost  will  amount  to  3  or  4  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  cinders,  which  should  be  a  porous  grade  of  steam-boiler  cinders,  free  from  refuse  or 
slag,  should  be  wet  down  thoroughly,  then  placed  on  the  roof,  arranged  to  the  proper  slopes  and 
tamped  to  an  even  surface.  The  minimimi  thickness  of  cinders  at  any  place  should  be  not 
less  than  3  in.  Before  the  cinders  have  had  a  chance  to  dry  out  a  1 :  3  cement  mortar  coat, 
mixed  quite  wet,  should  be  placed  on  the  cinders  to  a  depth  of  about  1  in.  and  given  a  smooth 
float  finish.    After  the  mortar  has  thoroughly  set  the  roofing  may  be  placed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  cinders  be  wet  down  before  hoisting  to  the  roof,  for  if  this  is  done 
after  placing  on  the  roof  slab  the  excess  water  will  stand  on  the  slab  and  cause  trouble  by  seeping 
through  the  ceiling.  If  the  cinders  are  not  wet  down  before  placing,  they  do  not  tamp  well  and 
when  the  surface  finish  of  cement  mortar  is  applied,  the  dry  cinders  will  take  up  the  water  in 
the  mortar  and  decrease  its  strength  and  value. 

With  insulation  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  top  surface. 
The  top  portion  of  the  fill  and  the  mortar  finish  should  therefore  be  kept  1  in.  or  so  from  all 
parapet  walls  to  allow  for  expansion  joints  to  be  filled  with  some  bitimiinous  or  asphalt  paving 
pitch. 

A  cinder  fill  weighs  on  an  average  from  65  to  75  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  it  is  therefore  important 
that  the  downspouts  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  average  depth  to  a  minimum^  which  will 
usually  be  about  12  in.  The  cost  of  this  type  of  insulation  for  an  average  depth  of  12  in.  is 
.bout  9  or  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

This  insulation  is  solid  enough  to  bear  all  the  usual  weights  coming  upon  it,  gives  no  trouble 
rom  expansion  and  can  be  readily  used  on  concrete  slabs  which  are  designed  as  future  floois 
in  case  of  the  desire  for  the  addition  of  future  stories  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
torn  up  and  remaed.  It  has  been  used  extensively  on  concrete  warehouses  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  is  a  very  satisfactory  insulation  for  any  type  of  building  except  power  houses, 
paper  mills  and  other  similar  buildings  where  much  steam  is  present. 

Cinder-concreU  Insulation. — A  porous  cinder  concrete  mixed  in  proportions  of  1  part  by 
volume  of  cement  to  8  parts  or  ID  parts  of  porous  screened  steam-boiler  cinders  has  been  uscmI 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  insulator.    It  should  be  placed  carefully  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
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porosity^  in  much  the  same  mamier  as  a  cinder  fill,  and  finished  off  with  a  mortar  coat  on  which 
to  lay  the  roofing.  Expansion  joints  should  be  provided  at  all  walls  the  entire  depth  of  the 
fill,  since  on  hot  da3n9  such  a  fill  expands  and  exerts  considerable  pressure.  Many  parapet 
walls  have  been  pushed  out  of  place  because  of  failure  to  observe  this  rule.  A  cinder-concrete 
fill  insulation  should  primarily  be  very  porous,  with  a  rich  mortar  finish  to  seal  the  dead  air 
space  in  the  fiU. 

A  cinder-concrete  fill  is  not  so  efficient  an  insulator  as  a  cinder  fill,  the  cost  is  higher  and 
the  danger  of  expansion  is  greater.  The  excessive  weight,  about  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  is  the  main 
disadvantage,  which  means  that  the  roof  construction  must  be  considerably  heavier  in  order 
to  cany  the  load.  The  cost  of  the  cinder-concrete  fill  with  an  average  depth  of  12  in.  will  vary 
from  13  to  15  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  depending  on  the  height  of  building  and  the  cost  of  cinders. 

HoUav>4Ue  Insulation. — Hollow  clay  tile  laid  on  a  concrete  roof  slab  and  covered  with  a 
cement-mortar  finish  upon  which  the  roofing  is  laid  forms  a  good  insulation  against  heat  and 
cold  and  resulting  condensation.  The  tile  used  are  3  or  4  in.  thick,  of  the  ordinary  soft  clay 
partition-tile  variety,  with  scratched  surfaces  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  cement-mortar  surfacing 
about  )i  or  1  in.  thick.  The  tile  should  be  laid  end  to  end  to  form  continuous  air  spaces, 
with  tar  or  asphalt  expansion  joints  at  all  walls. 

This  insulation  can  be  used  on  sloping  roofs  only  and  in  fact  is  the  ideal  one  for  such  roofs, 
since  it  combines  the  advantages  of  light  weight  (32  to  35  lb.  per  sq.  ft.)  comparatively  low 
cost  and  positive  insulation.  It  can  be  constructed  very  rapidly  and  easily  and  can  be  used 
for  almost  any  type  of  structure.  The  average  cost  of  this  construction  will  be  about  10  to 
12  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

CombinaUan  HoUow  Tile  and  Cinder  Fill, — ^Without  doubt  the  best  insulator  is  the  com- 
bination hollow  tile  and  cinder  fill,  for  it  combines  and  augments  the  advantages  of  each  method 
considered  separately.  It  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinder  fill  except  that 
the  hollow  tile  are  first  placed  end  to  end  on  the  roof  slab,  and  the  cinders  and  mortar  finish 
placed  thereon.  The  weight  of  this  construction  for  an  average  depth  of  12  in.  amounts  to 
from  70  to  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the  cost  is  about  12  to  13  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

This  insidation  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  expensive  cork  insu- 
lation combined  with  tile,  etc.  For  power  houses,  paper  mills,  roundhouses  and  structures  of  a 
similar  nature  it  is  as  nearly  positive  as  can  be  constructed,  and  with  proper  ventilation  no 
trouble  should  be  experienced  from  condensation.  The  dead  air  space  directly  over  the  roof 
slab  afforded  by  the  tile,  and  the  protecting  covering  of  cinders  (which  at  the  same  time  forms 
the  roof  slopes)  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  dead  air  space  at  the  normal  tempera- 
ture, allow  little  chance  of  condensation  except  when  the  ventilation  is  insufficient.  The 
principal  objection  is  the  weight  of  this  tsrpe  of  insulation,  but  where  a  positive  insulator  is 
required  the.  advantages  cited  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  weight. 

DonbU^oof  of  Concrete  Slabs. — A  somewhat  new  and  little-used  type  of  construction  is 
that  of  secondary  concrete  roof  slab  pitched  for  drainage,  supported  on  a  wooden  framework 
resting  on  the  concrete  roof  slab.  The  framework  can  be  built  up  of  2  by  6-in.  stringers  set 
on  edge  on  the  slab  and  in  turn  supporting  by  means  of  short  struts  and  braces,  2  by  6-in. 
rafters  directly  above  at  the  required  height  and  slope.  The  several  frames  thus  formed  are 
tied  together  with  longitudinal  and  diagonal  braces  at  such  distances  apart  as  can  be  spanned 
by  the  thin  concrete  slab  to  be  placed  on  the  stiffened  metal  lath  fastened  to  the  top  of  frames. 
The  ribbed  metal  lath  should  be  lapped  at  the  sides  and  the  ends,  and  securely  fastened  together. 
It  will  be  foimd  most  economical  to  use  the  maximum  span  allowable  for  the  heaviest  metal 
lath  obtainable.  This  is  a  No.  24-ga.  stiffened  metal  lath  which  will  support  without  other 
centering  a  2-in.  concrete  slab  before  the  same  has  set  on  a  span  of  6  ft.  After  hardening, 
such  a  slab  will  readily  carry  a  live  load  of  25  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  concrete  of  a  1 :  2  :  4,  or  better  still,  a  1 :  1  f^  :  3  mixture  should  be  mixed  rather  dry, 
for  if  there  is  an  excess  of  water  some  of  the  cement  will  be  carried  away  when  the  water  drips 
through  the  mesh.    The  coarse  aggregate  used  should  be  a  crushed  stone  or  gravel  passing  a 
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^rin,  mesh.  The  slab  should  be  given  a  smooth  float  finish  ready  to  receive  roofing  or  water- 
proofingi  which  should  be  of  the  best,  for  if  any  moisture  reaches  the  metal  mesh  it  will  soon 
rust  and  the  wood  supports  rot  out  and  the  roof  be  destroyed.  This  construction  weighs  about 
30  to  35  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  will  cost  on  an  average  about  16  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

This  construction  gives  a  continuous  dead  air  space  over  the  roof  slab  and  if  the  work  is 
well  done  and  the  ends  effectively  closed  it  provides  a  very  effective  insulation  for  any  type  of 
building.  It  has  the  disadvantages  of  high  first  cost  and  the  use  of  a  wooden  framework^  which 
does  not  bring  the  construction  within  the  fireproof  classification. 

Suspended  Ceilings, — Suspended  ceilings  are  used  quite  frequently  to  prevent  heat  radiation 
and  condensation  on  concrete  roofs.  In  beam-and-girder  construction  good  insulation  can  be 
obtained  by  fastening  a  metal  lath  to  the  bottoms  of  the  beams  with  wires  or  expansion  bolts 
and  applying  a  cement  plaster.  Where  the  spans  are  short  an  ordinary  metal  lath  will  suffice 
but  for  long  spans  (over  2  ft.)  a  stiffened  metal  lath  should  be  used.  The  lath  should  be  lapped 
and  wired  together  at  sides  and  ends  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  surface.  The  type  of  ceiling  just 
described  will  cost  about  6  to  -7  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

For  flat-slab  roofs  without  beams  or  girders  a  different  type  of  suspended  ceiling  is  used. 
This  construction  consists  mainly  of  a  No.  26-ga.  stiffened  metal  lath  ceiling  wired  at  every  rib 
to  ^  by  1^-in.  flats  or  l}^-in.  channels,  5  ft.  c.  to  c,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  ribs,  the 
flats  or  channels  being  supported  by  No.  7  wire  hangers  or  by  y^  by  1-in.  flats  spaced  about  5 
f  t.  c.  to  c.  hung  from  the  concrete  roof  slab  and  placed  at  the  time  of  pouring  the  latter.  If  a 
lighter  or  No.  24-ga.  stiffened  metal  lath  is  used,  the  supports  should  be  not  more  than  4  ft. 
c.  to  c.    Such  a  ceiling  will  cost  on  an  average  10)^  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

These  ceilings  should  be  plastered  with  a  1:5:  12  plaster  consisting  of  hydrated  lime, 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  respectively,  thoroughly  mixed  while  dry  before  adding  water. 
Long  cow-hair  should  be  used  in  the  plaster. 

On  account  of  the  dead  air  space  between  roof  and  ceiling  this  type  of  construction  gives 
a  very  positive  insulation.  The  metal  lath,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  rust  and  experience 
has  shown  that  suspended  ceilings  will  break  down  in  hot  fires.  Then  again  the  roof  slab  must 
be  sloped  or  other  provision  made  for  drainage,  which  adds  to  the  cost.  Suspended  ceilings 
have  been  used  as  insulators  in  nearly  every  class  of  buildings  including  power  houses,  milU 
and  roundhouses  and  have  in  general  given  good  service. 

83.  Concrete  Roof  Surfaces. — Although  concrete  roofs  have  been  designed  to  be  impervious 
without  a  covering  of  any  other  material,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to 
seeuip  absolute  imperviousness  in  this  type  of  roof  because  of  the  likelihood  of  shrinkage  cracks. 
Some  engineers,  however,  believe  that  the  cracks  may  be  kept  so  minute,  by  properly  reinforcing 
against  all  the  tensile  stresses  due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  that  the  roof  will  stay  water- 
proof. In  fact,  some  large  buildings  have  been  erected  on  this  theory,  and  have  shown  no 
signs  of  leakage.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  concrete  roof  without  a  special  covering 
of  any  sort  is  at  least  well  adapted  to  all  structures  where  absolute  imperviousness  is  not  essen- 
tial, as  in  train  sheds,  reservoir  roofs,  and  in  (nUrof-door  structures  in  general. 

Shrinkage  joints  are  sometimes  introduced  in  concrete  roof  slabs.  These  joints  are  nuide 
water-tight  by  the  introduction  of  a  trough-shaped  strip  of  copper  or  lead  which  will  take  con- 
traction and  expansion.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  joints  of  this  nature  are  made,  shrinkage 
cracks  wfll  undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  make  shrinkage  joints  the  slab  must 
be  poured  separately  from  the  beams  and  girders,  and  no  bond  should  be  allowed  between  the 
slab  and  the  roof  framing.  If  steel  beams  are  used,  there  is  no  danger,  but  in  all-concrete  con- 
struction, galvanized  strips,  well  oiled,  or  some  equivalent  should  be  introduced. 

A  maximum  amount  of  reinforcement  against  shrinkage  cracks  will  be  of  little  avail  in  a 
exonerate  roof  unless  the  concrete  itself  is  impervious.  Methods  of  waterproofing  concrete 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Use  of  a  rich-concrete  mixture  of  such  proportions  of 
sand  and  stone  as  to  produce  maximum  density;  (2)  use  of  waterproof  coatings  or  washes; 
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(3)  admixture  of  substanceB  designed  to  produce  impenneabiltty.  It  ii  oftea  adriiable  to 
combine  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 

Methods  of  proportioning  concrete  for  maximum  density  are  given  in  Sect.  2.  Plastering 
a  concrete  roof  surface  with  a  layer  of  rich  mortar  has  been  found  effective  when  care  has  been 
taken  to  place  the  same  before  the  concrete  has  taken  its  final  set.  If  such  care  is  not  exercised, 
variation  in  temperature  and  moisture  between  the  concrete  and  plaster  will  be  almost  certain 
to  cause  a  separation.  Troweling  concrete  to  a  dense,  hard  surface,  in  the  same  manner  that 
granolithic  work  is  troweled,  makes  concrete  impervious  and  nearly  equal  to  a  surfacing  of  rich 
mortar. 

The  methods  employed  to  waterproof  concrete  by  using  washes  or  by  introducing  foreign 
ingredients  into  the  mixture  are  given  in  chapter  on  "Waterproofing  Concrete"  in  Sect.  2. 
The  general  remarks  made  there  apply  to  roofs  as  well  as  to  other  types  of  structures. 

A  hard  wearing  surface  ia  sometimes  required  in  roof  construction — ^for  example,  when  it 
forms  the  floor  of  a  roof  garder.  The  roof  surface  in  such  a  case  should  have  a  granolithic 
finish  the  same  as  in  floors,  and  a  form  of  bitumen  emulsion  mixed  with  cement  mortar  may  be 
used  in  making  the  surface  impervious. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  a  concrete  roof  without  covering  on  steep  slopes,  as  the 
slabs  must  then  either  be  laid  quite  dry  (which  does  not  favor  imperviousness)  or  else  top 
forms  must  be  used  to  retain  the  concrete.     The  latter  method  is  slow  and  expensive. 

84.  Separate  Roof  Coverings. — The  felt  and  gravel  roof  is  the  most  common  and  efficient 
form  of  roof  covering.  The  covering  is  composed  of  layers  of  waterproof  felt,  cemented  to- 
gether and  to  the  concrete  by  coal-tar  pitch  or  asphalt.  The  method  followed  is  to  lay  from 
four  to  eight  thicknesses  of  felt  over  the  roof  surface,  each  ply  being  cemented  to  the  preceding 
layer,  and  the  entire  surface  then  floated  with  a  heavy,  flowing  coat  of  pitch  or  asphalt,  in 
which  (while  hot)  clean,  dry,  uniformly  screened  gravel  or  slag  is  embedded,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  cover  the  surface  thoroughly. 

Asphalt  has  in  the  past  been  preferred  to  coal-tar  pitch  as  a  binding  medium,  but  at  the 
present  time  coal-tar  products  appear  to  be  satisfactory  when  made  to  contain  a  large  percent- 
age of  carbon,  and  are  being  used  by  many  in  preference  to  asphalt.  Asphalt,  however,  seems 
to  be  much  superior  to  coal-tar  pitch  in  ready  roofings. 

The  following  specification  for  a  five-ply  tar  and  gravel  or  slag  roof  has  been  taken  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  1910  and  is  essentially 
the  Barrett  Co.'s  specification. 

There  shall  be  used  five  (5)  thicknesses  of  saturated  felt  weighing  not  less  than  fourteen  (14)  lb.  per  one 
hundred  (100)  sq.  ft.,  single  thickness;  not  less  than  two-hundred  (200)  lb.  of  pitch;  and  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred (400)  lb.  of  gravel  or  three  hundred  (300)  lb.  of  slag  from  H  to  ^i-in.  sise,  free  from  dirt,  per  one  hundred 
(1(X»  eq.  ft.  of  completed  roof. 

The  material  shall  be  applied  as  follows:  First,  coat  the  concrete  with  hot  pitch  mopped  on  uniformly. 
Second,  lay  two  (2)  full  thicknesses  of  tarred  felt,  lapping  each  sheet  seventeen  (17)  in.  over  the  preceding  one,  and 
mop  with  hot  pitch  the  full  width  of  the  seventeen  (17)  in.  lap,  so  that  in  no  case  shall  felt  touch  felt.  Third,  coat 
the  entire  surface  with  hot  pitch,  mopped  on  uniformly.  Fourth,  lay  three  (3)  full  thicknesses  of  felt,  lap- 
ping each  sheet  twenty-two  (22)  in.  over  the  preceding  one,  mopping  with  hot  pitch  the  full  width  of  the 
twenty-two  (22)  in.  lap  between  the  piles,  so  thst  in  no  case  shall  felt  touch  felt,  fifth,  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  roof  a  uniform  coat  of  pitch,  into  which,  while  hot,  imbed  the  gravel  or  slag.  The  gravel  or  slag 
in  all  cases  must  be  dry. 

The  coal-tar  pitch  or  asphalt  is  the  life  of  the  roof,  particularly  in  the  topcoating.  The 
gravel  or  slag  should  be  applied  liberally,  in  order  to  completely  bury  the  coat  of  waterproof 
material  and  protect  it  from  injury  due  to  walking  on  the  roof,  and  from  the  action  of  the  sun. 
In  the  following  statements  asphalt  only  will  be  mentioned,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  same  statements  will  apply  to  coal-tar  pitch. 

In  waterproofing,  the  object  of  using  saturated  felt  is  merely  to  provide  a  medium  to 
hold  the  asphalt  together,  and  thus  allow  for  expansions,  contractions  and  settlings.  The 
greatest  care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  laying  felt  to  see  that  it  is  properly  stretched, 
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laid  smoothly,  and  that  no  wrinkles  appear.  All  of  the  roofing  felts  on  the  market  are  made  of 
wool  or  flax,  saturated  with  a  preserving  material  that  will  harmonize  with  the  asphalt.  Satu- 
rated  wool  roofing  felts  are  compact,  and  although  they  absorb  little  of  the  asphalt,  they  held 
it  in  repeated  layers  to  constitute  the  body  material  of  the  roof.  The  flax  felt  is  porous  and 
of  strong  texture,  and  absorbs  the  asphalt,  holding  it  within  its  fibers.  Unsaturated  burlap 
or  canvas  can  be  made  to  hold  asphalt  if  first  run  through  a  bath  of  liquid  asphalt  or  tar. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  felt  and  asphalt  used,  the  greater  the  life  of  the  roof.  How- 
ever, if  too  much  asphalt  is  used  on  top,  it  will  run;  hence  the  flatter  the  roof,  the  greater  the 
life.     No  roof  should  have  less  than  100  lb.  of  asphalt  per  100  sq.  ft. 

What  is  known  as  a  felt  and  gravel  roof  should  not  be  iised  in  cold  climates,  on  a  surface 
of  greater  pitch  than  about  3  in.  to  the  foot.  In  hot  climates  1  in.  to  the  foot  is  about  the 
proper  maximum.  Where  the  roof  is  of  greater  pitch,  the  gutters  may  be  put  in  with  galvanised 
iron,  copper,  tin  or  piles  of  felt  and  asphalt,  and  the  steeply  pitched  surface  covered  with 
clay  tile  or  slate  shingles  with  lap  joints.  Vitrified  clay  tile  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  flat,  ribbed,  and  corrugated;  but  those  of  some  interlocking  pattern  are  best.  Nailing 
strips  (1  by  2  in.)  should  be  inserted  in  the  concrete  under  each  row  of  tile  or  slate,  but  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  affect  the  strength  of  the  roof  slab.  SSate 
or  tile  should  not  be  used  on  a  surface  with  a  pitch  of  less  than  6  in.  to  the  foot. 

A  most  durable  roof  covering  for  flat  surfaces  (slope  not  exceeding  }^  in.  to  the  foot)  is 
vitrified  roofing  tile  embedded  in  asphalt.  The  tile  consists  of  flat  rectangular  terra-cotta 
tile  about  1  to  1|^  in.  thick,  bedded  in  hot  asphalt,  on  top  of  four  to  six  thicknesses  of  felt  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above.  The  joints  between  the  tiles  should  be  filled  with  asphalt.  Slate 
tiles  also  make  a  good  wearing  surface.  They  are  usually  ^  to  1  in.  thick,  by  12  by  12  in.  in 
area. 

Tin,  corrugated  iron,  and  copper  roofings  are  sometimes  placed  on  reinforced-concrete 
buildings.  These  roofings  do  not  have  a  long  life  if  laid  directly  on  the  concrete,  but  seem  to 
give  satisfaction  when  a  wooden  sheathing  is  used  as  a  separator.  Copper  is  expensive  ss 
compared  with  other  types  of  roofing  and  is  usually  employed  only  on  very  costly  buildings. 

There  are  many  roofings  on  the  market  which  come  ready  to  lay,  made  on  the  principle 
of  the  built-up  roof.  These  roofings 'are  especially  valuable  for  use  in  small  and  isolated  bufld* 
ings,  as  they  do  not  require  the  expert  help  which  is  necessary  for  a  builtnip  roof.  In  a  prepara- 
tion which  comes  rolled,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  waterproof  material, 
and  there  is  an  additional  weakness  in  some  coverings  of  this  type  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
waterproofing  sheets  are  nailed  together  with  a  short  exposed  lap.  Expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  body  material  in  the  course  of  time  opens  holes  alongside  the  nails  and  permits  water  to 
enter.  In  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  however,  there  are  many  ready  roofings  which  seem  to 
give  satisfaction  and  are  used  frequently  on  pitched  surfaces,  and  to  some  extent  on  flat  slopes. 

A  number  of  tyx>es  of  metal  and  composition  shingles  are  on  the  market.  Reinforced- 
concrete  slabs  from  5  to  6  ft.  long  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

86.  Drainage. — ^Felt  and  gravel  roofs  should  have  a  pitch  of  at  least  ${  in.  to  1  ft.  in  order 
to  provide  proper  drainage,  flat  tile,  however,  may  be  employed  on  surfaces  with  a  very 
slight  pitch — ^preferably  not  over  Ji  in.  per  ft. 

Gussets  in  flat  roofs  are  generally  formed  by  placing  a  well-tamped  cinder  filling  over  the 
concrete  slab  and  then  laying  a  1  to  2-in.  surface  of  cinder  or  stone  concrete.  This  type  o( 
roof  generally  permits  the  use  of  the  floor  forms  without  much  change  and  there  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  all  the  column  heights  of  the  top  story  the  same.  Stone-concrete  soifacing 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  but  a  cinder  mixture  is  sometimes  specified. 

If  a  flat  ceiling  is  not  required,  or  if  it  is  the  intention  to  employ  a  suspended  ceiling  (Fig. 
79),  the  roof  beams  and  roof  girders  may  be  so  inclined  as  to  give  the  required  roof  pitch.  This 
method  is  advantageous  when  cold  weather  is  likely  to  overtake  the  work  before  tt  can  be 
closed  in,  for,  with  the  use  of  cinders  as  a  filling,  there  is  delay  in  placing  the  final  roof  Burface. 

Where  concrete  walls  project  above  the  roof  proper,  grooves  or  reglets  about  1  by  IH  '^^^ 
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miurt  be  left  in  the  concrete  wall  in  which  to  insert  the  odge  o(  the  flashing  (see  Fig.  80),  To 
in&ke  a  reglet,  a  atrip  of  wood  is  nailed  to  the  forma  and  the  strip  is  taken  out  when  the  fonns 
lire  removed.  The  flashing  is  keyed  with  the  reglct,  as  shown,  and  cemented  up  with  a  rich 
cement— ^sometimes  rubber  cement. 

When  metal  standing  flashing  is  specified  on  felt  roofs,  it  is  necessai?  to  nail  through  the 
metal  and  felt  into  wooden  strips  embedded  in  the  concrete  slab  in  order  to  hold  the  flashing 
in  place  (see  fig.  SO).  Since  expansion  and  contraction  will  soon  loosen  the  nails,  the  nails 
and  the  flange  of  the  flashing  should  be  covered  with  a  felt  strip  prior  to  coating  the  roof  with 
the  top  coat  of  asphalt  and  gravel.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  flaK  felt,  mopped  on  solidly,  appears  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  metal  flashing  in  every  way  (see 
Fig.  81).  All  such  felt  flashings  should  be  turned 
up  at  the  parapet  walls  and  curbs  at  least  4  in.  at' ""-'^^ 
the  highest  points  of  the  roof,  and  not  less  than  12 
in.  high  as  the  outlets  are  approached,  in  order  to 
avoid  overflows  should  the  outlets  become  clogged.  p^^    jg  —Suspended  ceilina  cuMituciioii 

Fig.  80  shows  the  method  employed  in  apply- 
ing a  galvanized-iroa  flashing  for  a  felt  and  gravel  roof  on  a  large  reinforced-concrete  ware- 
house. The  r^let  was  made  to  taper  slightly — that  is,  wider  at  the  outside — in  order  to  per- 
mit the  easy  withdrawal  of  the  wood  strip  that  was  nailed  to  the  forms.  The  groove  was 
made  10  in.  above  the  roof  line.  When  the  concrete  was  being  poured  for  the  roof  floor,  a 
heavy  strip  of  wood  was  laid  with  its  upper  surface  flush  with  the  top  surface  of  the  concrete, 
and  6  in.  from,  and  parallel  with,  the  parapet  wall.  This  strip  was  employed  to  nail  the  edge 
of  the  flashing  lo  the  roof  after  the  roof  had  been  covered  with  felt  and  asphalt.  The  nails  and 
the  flai^  of  the  flashing  were  covered  with  a  felt  strip  prior  to  coating  the  roof  with  the  top 
<'Oat  of  asphalt  and  gravel. 

erw^  fo  bf  filled 
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The  flashing  was  secured  in  the  relets  by  band-iron  clips,  as  shown.  These  bands  (2  in. 
long)  were  bent  midway  to  an  ai^le  of  about  30  deg.  After  insertion  they  were  struck  with 
the  hammer  on  the  bend,  which  straightened  them  out  and  jammed  them  in  place,  thereby 
holding  the  flashing.  The  regtct  was  pointed  up  with  a  rich  cement  to  insure  a  water-tight 
ronnection.  Figs.  81  to  84  inclusive,  show  different  methods  of  flashing  which  may  be  employed 
(see  also  Figs.  89  and  00,  and  Art.  36). 

In  flat-roof  construction  with  parapet  walls,  all  valleys  in  tbe  roof  surface  should  lead  to 
drain  boxes.  Pig.  S5  shows  the  drainage  scheme  for  part  of  the  roof  of  a  shoe  factory  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Drain  boxes,  or  conductor  boxes  as  they  are  usually  called,  have  been  made  in  many  ways — 
lead  or  copper  being  generally  used.  Fig.  86  shows  a  double  copper  box  for  conductors  used 
on  a  factory  building  at  Roxbury,  Mass.     Fig.  87  is  a  sketch  of  a  conductor  box  installed  in  a 
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warehouse  at  Portland,  Maine.    Wire  screens  or  straineis  should  always  be  specified  since  they 
prevent  the  dowmpouts  from  becoming  clogged  by  leaves,  etc.    The  downspouts  may  be 


carried  down  inside  or  outside  the  building — depending  upon  preference  and  eewerconditii 
The  conductors  should  be  cast  iron  when  carried  inside  the  buildings,  while  corrugated  ii 


due  to  its  ability  to  expand  without  breaking,  is  better  on  the  outside  ot  the  building  wheif 
freeiing  of  water  in  the  conductors  may  be  cxpect«d.     All  vapor  and  soil  pipes  extending 


through  the  roof  should  have  an  eximnsion  sleeve  soldered  on  and  counterflashed  with  an  ii 
verted  copper  cone  attached  to  pipe.  For  discussion  of  conductor  heads  for  roof  drainage,  m 
article  by  A.  M.  Wolf  in  Enffiwerins  AVm,  May  II,  1916,  page  901. 


Fig.  88  shows  the  method  of  dnuning  a  roof  surface  of  considerable  pitch — a  condition 
under  which  parapet  walls  could  not  be  used.  This  is  called  hanging-gutter  construction. 
The  gutteis  should  have  a  slope  of  about  I  in.  in  IS  ft. 

Copptr  wirr  baslrrf- 


The  following  table  will  m 
downspoute: 


a  guide  by  which  to  proportion  the  size  of  guttcra  and 


' r- 

o 

Span  of  toot 

G.tC„  1          Co»ia«o, 

Up  to  50  ft. 
50  to    70  ft. 
70  to  100  ft. 

6  in.      4  in.  every  40  ft 

7  in,     la  in.  every  40  ft 

8  in.      6  in.  everj'  40  ft 

There  ia  wide  variation  is  practice  in  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  roof  surface  to  1  sq. 
in.  of  leader  opening,  but  the  above  table 
should  give  some  idea  of  the  general  practice. 

I'.s'  thtfing  srrip  SpBits 
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SC  Parapet  Walls.' — Parapet  walls  are  of  two  general  types,  brick  or  reinforced  concrete, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  the  type  used  depending  upon  the  architectural  treatment  desired. 
Where  a  roof  is  enclosed  by  parapet  walls,  overflow  openings  in  the  latter  should  be  provided 
at  suitable  paints  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  roof  in  case  the  downspouts  become  stopped  up. 
Such  openings  can  be  provided  by  simply  leaving  a  hole  in  the  parapet,  or  bett«r  stiU,  the 

Br  Alser  M.  Wolt,  C.  E.,  in  Cikct^x,  D«..  IBIS. 
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opeoings  (4  to  8  in.  square)  can  be  lined  with  sheet  metal  or  a  pipe  projecting  at  least  1  in. 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Brick  Parapet  Walls. — Brick  parapet  waUs  have  been  used  extensively,  but  unless  propcrly 
built,  they  are  very  likely  to  give  more  or  less  trouble,  and  if  built  to  avoid  this,  the  usual 
economy  over  concrete  (in  localities  where  brick  are  comparatively  cheap)  is  lost.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  use  of  concrete  parapets  either  exposed  or  covered  with  a  veneer  of  brick  or 
terra-cot  ta. 

The  vital  part  of  the  brick  parapet  waU  is  the  inner  side,  and  usually  this  is  made  up  of 
common  brick  laid  up  in  ordinary  lime  mortar.  As  a  result,  many  brick  parapets  in  a  few 
years  become  a  crumbling  mass,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the  brick  just  above  the  roof  flashing, 
after  being  saturated  with  water  splashing  up  on  them  during  rains,  or  from  snow  piled  on  tho 
roof.  Such  a  condition  increases  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roof  in  proper  condition,  for 
once  the  brick  start  crumbling,  the  flashing  becomes  loosened,  water  finds  its  way  back  of  the 
roofing  and  down  through  the  slab.  This  means  that  the  parapet  must  be  rebuilt,  the  flashing 
and  probably  the  roofing  also,  must  be  replaced. 

Since  the  life  of  a  good  roofing  is  materially  shortened  by  the  conditions  cited  above,  first- 
class  roofers  now  recommend  that  the  inner  side  of  the  brick  parapets  be  built  of  hard-bumcil 
vitrified  or  paving  brick  laid  up  in  cement  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  waterproof  coping.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  coating  of  the  parapet  (on  roof  side)  with  roofing  tar  or  pitch  up  to  the 
underside  of  the  coping  will  do  much  toward  making  it  more  permanent. 

Where  cinder  or  cinder-concrete  fills  are  used  to  form  the  drainage  slope,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  anchoring  of  parapet  walls  to  the  concrete  slab  and  the  provision  of  expan- 
sion joints  between  walls  and  roof  filling.  When  cinder  fills  are  used,  a  coating  of  cement 
mortar  from  1  to  IK  in*  thick  is  placed  on  the  top  after  grading  the  cinders  to  the  proper  slopes, 
to  produce  a  firm  foundation  for  the  roofing.  The  mortar  coat  expands  considerably,  as  does 
cinder-concrete  filling,  which  is  sometimes  used,  and  expansion  joints  from  1  to  2  in.  wide  should 
therefore  be  placed  at  all  walls  extending  down  through  the  mortar  topping  or  cinder  concrete. 
These  joints  should  be  filled  with  a  tar  or  asphalt  paving  pitch  which  will  perform  its  function 
of  completely  filling  the  joint  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 

Lack  of  proper  provision  for  expansion  of  roof  fills  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pushing  out 
of  line,  and  rendering  dangerous  many  brick  parapets.  For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
expansion  joints,  it  is  well  to  anchor  the  brick  walls  to  the  spandrel  slabs  or  girders  by  means  of 
stub  bars  bent  up  from  the  roof  slab  or  spandrel.  No  rules  for  exact  size  and  spacing  of  such 
anchor  bars  can  be  given,  but  in  general  yi  in.  diameter  bars  projecting  up  into  the  wall  for 
about  2  ft.  at  a  spacing  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  will  do  the  work.  Of  course  it  is  highly  essential 
that  the  wall  be  built  in  solid  around  the  rods  with  good  cement  mortar. 

Another  detail  of  importance  is  the  flashing  slot  and  strip  left  in  the  parapet  to  provide 
a  means  of  fastening  the  flashing  and  counterflashing  and  making  waterproof  the  roofing  at 
the  parapets.  A  very  satisfactory  detail  for  flashing  of  ordinary  tar  and  gravel  roofing  at 
parapets  is  shown  in  Fig.  89.  This  detail,  recommended  as  good  practice  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  makes  use  of  a  2  by  4-in.  timber  with  one  edge  beveled,  laid 
continuous  in  the  parapet  at  the  proper  height  in  place  of  a  stretcher  course  of  brick.  This 
serves  as  a  nailing  strip  for  a  light  wooden  strip  holding  the  flashing  and  counterflashing  in 
place.  After  placing  ^e  flashing  the  slot  is  completely  sealed  up  with  cement  grout  or  roofing 
cement. 

Concrete  Parapets. — ^For  the  proper  flashing  of  concrete  parapet  walls  the  detail  shown  in 
Fig.  90  can  be  recommended.  A  2  by  4-in.  piece  of  lumber  is  ripped  on  the  diagonal  as  shown 
and  then  placed  in  the  forms  at  the  desired  height,  the  upper  strip  being  securely  nailed  thereto, 
so  as  to  insure  its  removal  when  forms  are  taken  down,  while  the  lower  piece  is  just  tacked  to 
forms  (from  outside)  with  wires  or  nails  driven  into  it  as  shown  to  anchor  it  to  the  concrete 
The  fl«Mf^ing  and  counterflashing  are  then  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  brick  walls. 

As  generally  designed,  concrete  parapets,  in  addition  to  retaining  or  masking  the  drainage 
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alopw,  cany  k  partUm  of  the  sod  load  k  faeamE,  bm  cnrinc  to  die  fact  tiwt  they  tn  generallj' 
mnd  deiper  fliaii  requirad  to  smq)!?  carrr  liip  load,  odmr  nonBideratkine  baaidee  tbe  load  must 
be  taken  into  aoeotmt.  Hiat  is.  cnirii^  TGndmcnig  must  he  provided  and  distributed  in  n 
maB'y'  wbudi  wfll  prwnnl  the  fonnHtiini  of  expanaan  and  oontrstitian  craoke  tesulting  from 
Ibe  exoenvE  cbangGG  of  tDrnperstin^  to  wfaich  aide  valk  arc  Buhjetrted,  Ordinarit.v  patapete 
are  at  least  S  ft.  deop  Dverall,  and  uhubUv  thiE  depth  if  much  morf  than  is  icquired  to  resist 
tbe  banding  momante  induced  tboi^n,  cHpeciaDj  in  flat-slab  coDStniirtioD  where  theporikin 
of  tbe  flat  hU)  adjacent  to  iitt  pai^iet  earrin  most  oT  the  roof  paad  load.  This  meanE  that  a 
verj-  lor  peraentage  of  steel  will  be  required  to  resist  thf  tensile  stresses  produced  by  bendiue. 
in  fact,  it  may  be  such  small  amount  as  to  be  incapable  of  leeisting  the  stresaee  set  up  bj'  tem- 
pwatme  changes.  Fur  this  reasoii.  it  iealwaye  well  to  so  detail  tbe  reinforcement  of  the  portion 
of  tbe  parapet  sbcrvp  ihe  roof  ae  to  ha:vf  not  leee  tiian  25  to  30%  of  longitudinal  reinforcemeni 
anaafsad  saniewfaBt  ae  afaown  in  Fig.  91  with  plenty  of  vertical  reinforcement  in  the  form  of 


A 
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Ktirrups  to  tie  togetber  tbe  portione  of  parapet  poured  at  different  timet:  ijKirtion  below  and 
above  roof  line). 

Ckmcrete  parapete  should  always  be  designed  and  reinforced  as  fully  or  partially  continu- 
ous beams,  depending  upon  the  locatitm  tbeieof  and  tbe  condition  of  end  supports,  for  unless 
this  is  done  imsightly  eradcs  are  sure  to  appear  near  the  supports.  If  the  parapet  walla  are  of 
such  form  as  to  requin^  pouring  in  two  operations  (as  iu  Fig.  91)  the;~  will,  of  course,  not  be  so 
HtriHig  as  if  poured  in  one  operation,  and,  therefore,  if  the  total  depth  is  to  be  considared  effect- 
ive a  bending  moment  coefficient  somewliat  lower  than  used  in  the  formula  for  fully  continuous 
beams,  tIi.,  Af  =-^2'  should  be  used.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  this  should  be,  for  beams  of 
the  type  in  qoeation,  M  •=  -jjr  for  interior  spans  and  M  =  -q-  for  end  epana  at  support  and 
mid-span. 

Parapeta  seldom  require  very  much  diagonal  tension  reinforcement  owing  to  the  depth 
of  same  and  tbe  relatively  light  loads  to  be  carried,  and  the  use  of  bent  bars  is  therefore  acldom 
warranted,  since  tbe  stirrups  used  to  tie  the  portions  of  wall  together  can  be  made  of  sufbcient 
number  to  care  for  all  diagtmal  tension  stresses  in  excess  of  that  which  the  concrete  alone  will 
resist.  At  comers  extra  boriaontal  bare  should  be  provided,  bent  around  the  comer  so  as  to 
lap  witli  the  main  baia,  for  unkas  this  is  done,  cracks  are  sure  to  develop,  owing  to  expansive 
and  contractive  foraes  acting  at  rigbt  angles  to  each  otfaer.     In  large  buildings  it  will  be  found 
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advisable  to  provide  expansion  jointe  in  pftrspeta  about  every  200  ft.  over  columns,  the  spans 
adjacent  to  such  joints  being  designed  and  reinforced  same  as  end  spans. 

Where  concrete  parapets  arc  covered  with  brick  or  terra-cotta  which  forms  a  part  of  tfae 
architectural  treatment,  they  must  be  reinforced  to  resist  the  twisting  action  produced  by  the 


weight  of  the  material  hung  from  the  concrete  (see  Figs.  92  and  03).  When  the  concrete  wall 
supporting  the  ornamental  part  of  the  parapet  or  cornice  is  not  very  high,  as  in  F%.  92,  the 
stresses  thus  produced  can  be  taken  care  of  by  placing  vertical  bars  or  stimipe  bo  aa  to  reinforce 
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the  wall  OB  a  cantilever  with  sufficient  longitudinal  reinforcement  to  reaist  the  tensile  rtreaaca 
due  to  beam  action  in  a  verUcal  plane.  If  the  concrete  portion  of  the  parapet  is  relatively 
high,  and  the  ornamental  stonework  or  terra-cotta  projects  a  considerable  distance  beyond 


Sec.  U-%1 


the  fftce  of  the  wall,  or,  is  other  words,  if  the  center  of 
the  face  of  the  cotkctete  wall,  bnttnesefi  should  be  used 
na  &  counterfort  wall  betweoi  the  buttieases-    IIk  roaiii 
back)  should  be  w^  aiu^ored  into  the  floor 
extending  up  the  back  trf  the  buttress  be  bent  dowa 
giving  s  positive  sajqwrt  for  the  codIoduous  wall  slab, 
be  reinforced  to  take  caie  of  the  ordinary  beam  actios 
of  the  pai^tet.    'Die  same  bending-oHHnait 
roof  pan^ieta  pievioud;  described. 
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If  the  covering  of  brick  or  terra-cotta  is  only  a  few  inches  thick,  it  can  be  supported  by 
spandrel  angles  anchored  to  the  concrete,  and  placed  wherever  offaeta  occur  in  the  veneer. 
In  addition  to  these  angles,  corrugated  metal  brick  ties  set  in  the  concrete  should  be  built 
into  the  brick  joints  to  aid  in  holding  the  brick  in  place.  Tcrro-cotta  or  stonework  which 
projects  9  in.  or  more  beyond  the  face  of  concrete  should  be  anchored  to  the  parapet  by  bolts 
passing  through  the  webs  of  the  blocks  of  terra-cotta  or  by  bent  plate  anchors  securely  fantcneil 
into  the  stone  courses.  These  anchors  should  be  used  in  addition  to  the  spandrel  angle  supportM 
previously  mentioned  (see  Figs.  92  and  93).  When  a  well-designed  concrete  parapet  is  uhciI, 
there  is  no  danger  of  failure  of  the  main  support  of  the  cornice,  and  if  the  spandrel  angles  nnil 
anchors  are  properly  placed  and  well  covered  with  mortar  when  placing  Ihc  veneer,  praclicnlly 
all  danger  of  part  of  the  cornice  falling  is  removed. 
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ST.  Sawtooth  CoaBtrucdoa. — Sawtooth  roofs,  in  general,  have  been  found  «epeci&Uy 
well  aclapt«d  for  marhine  shopa  and  factories,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  unifonn  daylight 


illumination  over  the  entire  floor  area.     In  reinforced  concrete,  unfortunately,  this  typo  oi 
ronstnictjon  is  expensive  because  of  the  irregularities  ol  the  forms,  and  liai  been  employed  only 


to  a  limtt«d  extent  on  that  account.  Typical  dcijigns  of  sawtooth  roufa  are  shown  in  Pigs.  94A. 
04i6,  ffS  and  90.  The  skylights  arc  usually  arranged  to  face  the  north,  sa  the  sun's  r«ya  would 
be  undesirable  and  would  cause  excessive  heat  in  the  building  in  the  summer  time. 


Fig,  96  is  a  sketch  of  a  sawtooth  root  uaed  in  a  cotton  mill  at  East  Boston,  Mass.    The 
girders  supporting  the  sawtooth  were  made  of  sufficient  stiffness  so  that  no  horiiontat  tie  rods 
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were  neeeflsary.     The  lines  of  cohimng  for  the  sawtooth  span  are  20  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  two  girderB 
are  located  in  each  bay. 

A  sai^tooth  Toof  construction  using  separately  molded  membeiB  has  been  developed  by  the 
Unit  Construction  Co.  of  6t.  Louis  (see  Art.  25).  Fig.  07  is  a  croas-eection  showing  the  typical 
arrangement  of  units.  The  roof  portion  of  the  sawtooth  rests  at  its  lower  end  on  a  ledge  in 
the  girder  and  at  the  upper  end  on  a  ledge  in  the  skylight  frame.  The  lower  end  of  the  frame 
also  rests  on  a  ledge  in  the  girder  and  the  horizontal  beams  are  provided  in  order  to  tie  in  the 
l)uilding,  and  for  the  possible  support  of  shafting  or  other  installations.  The  skylight  frame 
extends  from  column  to  colunm  and  consists  essentially  of  a  laige  fiat  plate  into  which  the 
window  frames  are  cast.  The  coonections  are  made  in  practically  the  same  maimer  as  the 
floor  connectians  for  this  system  of  unit  construction  as  described  in  Art.  25. 
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Typical   eleva+ton 


Sawtooth  skyhghts  arc  usually  glazed  witii  wire  glat»>.  held  iu  iiietaUi(^  f  rttuie»,  (k>  that  the 
f*iitire  construction  is  fire-resisting. 

38.  Trainahed  of  ^TJnit-bilt"  Conatniction. — A  trainshed  built  by  the  UnU-biU  system 
ih  shown  ill  Fig.  98  (see  Art.  25). 

COLUMNS 


89.  Details  of  Design. — Columns  exceeding  15  diameters  in  length  should  be  avoided  as 
but  few  tests  have  been  made  on  columns  of  such  slender  proportions.  Fortunately,  however, 
ccdmnns  longer  than  15  diameters  are  quite  rare  except  in  roof  stories  where  a  light  roof  load 
often  requires  very  light  sections.  Where  long  columns  must  be  used,  the  reduction  formula 
given  in  Art.  9,  Sect.  8  may  be  used  in  their  design. 

A  high  percentage  of  longitudinal  reinforcement — say  above  4  to  6% — is  undesirable  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  such  colunms.  In  fact,  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  cement  is  usually  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  high  steel  percentage,  not  only  because  the  cemoit 
gives  a  more  definitely  known  increase  iu  strength,  but  also  because  it  is  a  cheaper  column  rein- 
forcement than  steel.     In  no  case  should  a  leaner  concrete  mixture  than  1 :  2  :  4  be  used. 

All  colunms  should  be  reinforced  with  at  least  four  ^4-in.  round  rods  or  four  ^in.  square 
bars  whether  or  not  such  reinforcement  is  theoretically  required.  This  should  be  done  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  eccentric  loading  and  for  ssiety  in  construction. 

ProviKJoii  should  be  mado  iu  all  caaes  for  the  l)endi]ig  moment  which  will  be  developed 
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by  unequally  loaded  panels,  eccentric  loading,  or  uneven  spacing  of  columns.  Especially  is 
this  true  for  wall  columns  and  comer  columns.  Moment  in  columns  due  to  unsymmetrical 
floor  loading  may  be  found  as  explained  in  Sect.  10.  Moments  in  columns  due  to  bracket 
loads  may  be  found  by  the  formulas  of  Art.  10,  Sect.  8.  The  stresses  and  amount  of  reinforce- 
ment required  for  a  column  subjected  to  bending  as  well  as  direct  stress  may  be  found  as 
explained  in  Sect.  9. 

The  maximum  allowable  stress  in  a  column  due  to  bending  and  direct  stress  may  be  taken 
considerably  greater  than  for  direct  stress  only,  since  the  maximum  stress  does  not  occur 
over  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  column  but  simply  at  the  outside  edge.  The  bending 
moment  also  rapidly  diminishes  along  the  colimin  from  the  maximum  value  used  in  the  stress 
computations.  A  unit  stress  15%  greater  than  for  direct  compression  may  be  permitted  pro- 
vided the  unit  stress  due  to  the  maximum  loading  centrally  applied  is  not  greater  than  the 
allowable  for  direct  compression. 

In  structures  with  inflammable  contents  where  a  special  fireproofing  is  not  provided  around 
concrete  columns,  IH  in.  on  all  sides  should  be  considered  as  protective  covering  and  then  this 
thickness  should  not  be  included  in  the  calculations  for  strength.  A  less  thickness  than  IH  in- 
should  be  sufficient  where  the  contents  of  a  building  are  not  especially  inflammable.  In  no 
case,  however,  should  the  steel  be  nearer  the  surface  than  1^  to  2  in.  since  it  is  desirable  to 
prevent  any  tendency  of  the  vertical  rods  to  buckle  under  working  loads.  For  square  or 
rectangular  columns  the  comers  should  be  beveled  or  roimded,  as  sharp  comers  are  more  seriously 
affected  by  fire  than  round  ones. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  place  occasional  horizontal  hoops  around  the  vertical  steel. 
Although  tests  do  not  show  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  if  a  1  }^  to  2-in.  concrete  covering 
is  provided,  yet  it  is  good  practice  to  employ  them  as  an  additional  precaution  against  any 
buckling  of  the  rods  under  small  loads.  Such  hoops,  also,  serve  to  keep  the  rods  in  place  during 
the  pouring  of  the  concrete,  and  should  not  be  farther  apart  than  12  in.  nor  exceeding  about 
16  times  the  diameter  of  the  vertical  rods.  For  columns  of  moderate  size,  K~in.  wire  hoops 
are  generally  used  12  in.  on  centers. 

Bands,  hoops  or  spirals  to  be  considered  effective  should  have  a  clear  spacing  not  greater 
than  one-sixth  (preferably  one-tenth)  the  diameter  of  the  enclosed  column — ^in  no  case,  however, 
more  than  2)^  in. — and  should  be  equal  in  amount  to  at  least  1  %  of  the  volume  of  the  column 
inside  the  hoops  (see  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  Art.  7,  Sect.  8).  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Joint  Committee  recommends  an  increase  in  the  allowable  working  stress  on  the  con- 
crete of  hooped  columns  only  when  the  ratio  of  the  unsupported  length  of  column  to  the 
diameter  of  the  hooped  core  is  not  greater  than  10. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  hoops  and  spirals  are  tension  reinforcement  and 
subject  to  all  the  rules  governing  the  design  of  such  steel.  If  hoops  are  used,  the  ends  should 
lap  a  sufficient  distance  to  secure  the  requisite  grip,  or  else  the  ends  should  be  bent  toward  the 
center  of  the  column  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  When  spiral  reinforcement  is  employed, 
it  is  important  to  have  one  continuous  piece  from  top  to  bottom,  or  else  joints  should  be  made 
as  just  explained. 

Hooping  should  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  column  to  the  under  side  of  the  slab  above 
and  adequate  means  should  be  provided  to  hold  it  rigidly  in  place  so  as  to  form  a  column,  the 
core  of  which  will  be  straight  and  well-centered.  For  ordinary  percentages  of  hooping,  tests 
show  that  wire  of  high-carbon  steel  gives  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  ultimate  strength  of 
colunm  than  wire  of  mild  steel. 

The  core  of  a  hooped  column  should  preferably  be  circular  in  cross-section,  but  square  and 
rectangular  hoops  are  sometimes  employed  in  practice.  (The  Joint  Committee  recommends 
that  only  circular  hoops  be  employed.)  In  such  cases,  the  hoops  are  probably  less  effective, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  much.  The  ideal  condition,  theoretically,  is  hooped  columns  of  cir- 
cular cross-section  with  circular  cores. 

When  light  vertical  rods  are  used  they  may  be  spliced  by  lapping  a  sufficient  distance  above 
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the  floor  level  (about  30  diameters)  to  develop  the  requisite  bond  strength.  They  should 
be  bent  slightly  inward  at  the  top  in  order  to  come  just  within  the  rods  of  the  column  above, 
thus  preventing  any  tendency  of  the  load  coming  down  from  the  upper  rods  to  bulge  the 
column.  Rods  much  over  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  milled  square  and  butted  together 
in  a  secure  manner. 

The  splicing  of  large  rods  may  be  effected  by  joining  them  in  rather  closely  fitting  pipe 
sleeves.  All  such  splices  should  be  made  just  above  the  floor  level  and  not  more  than  12  in. 
above  the  same.  Since  each  rod  should  find  a  bearing  on  a  rod  below,  the  number  of  rods 
increases  downward  in  the  building  and,  unless  the  loading  is  eccentric,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  rods  symmetrically  arranged  in  each  story.  A  splice  of  this  kind  is  good 
for  compression  in  the  rods  but  is  of  no  use  when  the  stress  is  tension.  Rods  in  tension  may 
be  spliced  by  using  short  extra  rods  at  the  splice.  These  short  rods  should  extend  above  and 
below  .the  joint  far  enough  to  develop  the  requisite  bond  strength.  Rods  may  extend  through 
several  stories  if  so  desired,  but  it  is  difficult  to  hold  them  in  place  while  concreting  the  lower 
lengths. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  the  loads  from  the  rods  should  be  distributed  over  the 
footing  by  means  of  a  steel  bearing  plate.  In  order  not  to  overstress  the  concrete  in  the  column, 
the  concrete  immediately  below  the  plate  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  average  pressure 
within  the  allowable.  Tests  show  that  if  considerable  lengths  of  the  longitudinal  reinforcing 
rods  are  bent  outward  into  a  reinforced-concrete  footing,  the  strength  of  column  will  be  about 
as  great  as  when  these  rods  are  bedded  on  a  metal  plate.  The  results,  however,  also  show  that 
the  use  of  metal  plates  leads  to  greater  imiformity  and  strength.  Base  plates  should  be  set 
in  a  thin  grout  of  proportions  about  1 :  2  in  order  to  prevent  hollow  places  under  the 
plates. 

In  our  modem  city  buildings  where  the  floor  space  on  the  first  floors  is  valuable,  the  use 
of  a  steel  column  core  presents  a  very  economical  and  efficient  construction.  To  be  able 
to  count  upon  the  concrete  in  such  columns,  the  steel  itself  should  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  act 
as  a  column  and  the  concrete  should  be  well  enclosed  either  by  the  steel  form  itself  or  by  means 
of  bands  or  hooping.  However,  if  the  amount  of  steel  is  very  large,  the  relative  value  of  the 
concrete  is  more  uncertain,  and  its  element  of  strength  should  be  neglected.  The  best  coik*- 
nection  between  column  and  beam  is  a  structural-steel  seat  riveted  to  the  column,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  carry  the  entire  load  in  bearing.  These  seats  do  not  appear  in  the  finished  surface 
of  rooms  and  their  stiffness  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  concrete  shell.  Where  structural- 
steel  columns  are  used,  the  floor  beams  and  girders  should  be  figured  as  simply  supported  unless 
the  usual  continuity  rods  are  run  through  the  column. 

Wherever  concrete  waUs  are  to  be  built  against  concrete  columns  at  some  later  time, 
weather  breaks  or  keyways  should  be  formed  in  the  columns.  This  is  accomplished  by  nailing 
small  strips  on  the  inside  of  the  forms.  Where  windows  are  to  be  set  into  column  reveals, 
window  ties  should  be  embedded.  In  order  to  obtain  a  low  cost  for  form  work  it  is  better 
to  vary  square  columns  in  one  dimension  rather  than  in  two,  both  on  account  of  the  columns 
themselves  and  the  beams  framing  into  them. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  story  heights  uniform  so  that  the  forms  will 
not  have  to  be  cut  off  or  spliced  from  story  to  story.  If  the  story  heights  vary  it  is  better  to 
have  the  high  stories  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  cheaper  to  cut  off  the  forms  than  to  splice  them. 

Cinder-concrete  cylinders  have  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  protective  covering  for  rein- 
forced-eoncrete  columns  and  also  to  take  the  place  of  column  forms.  In  Factory  No.  1  of  the 
plant  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  interior  columns  are  cylindrical 
and  composed  of  an  outside  shell  of  cinder  concrete  2H  ii^-  thick.  These  cinder-concrete 
cylinders  were  prepared  in  advance  in  2-ft.  lengths,  in  a  zinc  mold,  with  spiral  hooping  and 
expanded  metal  forming  the  inner  surface.  After  hardening,  they  were  set  one  upon  another 
in  the  building  and  filled  with  concrete. 

Hooped  concrete  columns  with  cast-iron  cores  known  as  the  Emperger  columns  have  been 
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receiving  some  attention.  It  is  claimed  that  by  using  the  hooped  reinforcement  high  working 
stresses  may  be  used,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  column  (see  Engineering  Recordj  March  3, 1917). 
HoUow  remforced-concrete  columns  have  been  used  in  heating  and  ventilation  systems, 
the  air  heating  and  fan  systems  being  in  a  pent  house  on  the  roof.  The  heated  air  is  forced 
down  the  hollow  columns  and  is  distributed  to  the  different  floors  through  openings  in  the 
columns. 

40.  Loading. — In  addition  to  its  own  dead  weight,  a  column  should  be  designed  to  carry 
the  live  and  dead  loads  of  the  roof  and  floors  above.  The  full  live  load  on  floors  must  be  used 
in  designing  columns  for  warehouses  or  buildings  for  heavy  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  In  other  buildings,  however,  of  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  where  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  full  Uve  load  will  never  occur  on  all  floors  simultaneously,  reductions 
may  be  made  as  follows : 

The  live  load  on  the  floor  next  below  the  top  floor  may  be  assumed  at  95  %  of  the  allowable  live  load,  on  the 
next  lower  floor  at  90%,  and  on  each  succeeding^ower  floor  at  correspondingly  decreasing  percentages,  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  less  than  50%  of  the  allowable  live  load  be  assumed.^ 

41.  Column  Brackets. — Column  brackets,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  99,  are  serviceable 
in  stiffening  the  building  frame  and  in  decreasing  the  stress  in  the  girders.     They  should  not. 

however,  be  considered  as  decreasing  the  girder  span, 
but  simply  as  so  much  additional  protection  against 
failure. 

Brackets  are  usually  required  in  high  buildings 
in  order  to  brace  the  frame  properly  against  wind 
stresses.  If,  however,  buildings  are  both  high  and 
narrow,  the  stresses  in  the  members  due  to  wind 
should  be  figured  and  proper  provision  made  for 
the  same.  For  method  of  computing  such  stresse^t, 
see  Art.  9,  Sect.  10. 
A  column  supporting  a  ruof  may  also  serve  as  a  crane  post  or  to  carry  a  heavy  load  on  a 

l)racket.     For  method  of  computing  the  bending  moment  due  to  such  eccentric  loading  see 

Art.  10,  Sect.  8 

Illvbtratxvb  Pboblxii. — In  order  to  show  in  detail  the  method  of  column  design,  the  computations  will  be 
given  for  the  design  of  a  typical  interior  column  of  a  three-story  building  assuming  that  no  bending  moment  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  unequally  loaded  panels  or  eccentric  loading.  The  columns  will  be  spaced  21  ft.  on  centers 
both  wa3^  and  the  two  intermediate  beam  design  of  Plate  I,  page  448,  will  be  adopted  as  the  typical  floor4>ay 
design  for  all  three  floors. 

The  height  from  finished  floor  to  finished  floor  will  be  made  13  ft.,  except  the  basement  which  will  be  made 
1 1  ft.  A  concrete  mixture  of  1  :  l^i  :  3  will  be  used,  which  will  allow  a  working  stress  of  565  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  longi- 
tudinal steel  only  is  employed  and  870  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  effective  hooping  is  provided.  As  recommended  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  (see  Appendix  B)  the  concrete  will  be  assumed  to  have  a  modulus  of  elasticity 
one-twelfth  that  of  the  steel.     The  sise  of  octagonal  columns  will  be  given  in  terms  of  the  short  diameter. 

The  load  coming  from  the  roof  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  total  shear  on  both  girder  and  croes-beam  by 
2,  and  adding.  Assume  end  reaction  from  roof  beam  at  16,100  lb.  and  from  roof  girder  at  36,200  lb.  Then  the 
roof  load  is 

(2)  (36,200)  +  (2)  (16,100)  -  104,600  lb. 
Similarly,  each  floor  load  in 

(2)  (55,300)  +  (2)  (25,000)  -»  160.600  lb. 

The  building  in  question  will  be  considered  as  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  no  reduction  in  live  load  will 
be  made.     The  complete  design  of  column  is  given  on  page  531.     Tables  of  Sect.  8  will  be  used  in  the  design. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  followed  and  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  is  in  ever> 
rase  less  than  4  %  and  more  than  1  %.  The  pitch  of  the  spiral  hooping  is  given  to  the  nearest  '%  in.,  as  the  mill» 
t  hat  fabricate  spirals  can  manufacture  them  to  such  a  pitch.  The  weight  of  column  has  been  figured  for  a  length 
2  ft.  less  than  the  story  height  in  order  to  compensate  somewhat  for  taking  the  weight  of  beams  and  girders  aa 
extending  from  center  to  center  of  supports.  It  is  the  intention  to  splice  all  rods,  not  Upped,  by  messtf  of  a  tightly 
fitting  pipe  sleeve  about  12  in.  long. 
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Third'floor  Cotumna. — Assume  weight  of  column  at  2700  lb.  Then  the  total  load  is  104.600  -f  2700  - 
107.300  lb. 

Takiiic  the  percentage  of  longitudinal  steel  at  0.025,  Table  1  shows  that  a  column  whose  effective 
diameto'  is  14  in.  (total  diameter  17  in.)  is  good  for  111,000  lb.  Table  3  shows  weight  of  column  per  foot  to 
be  (1.66)  (150)  and  the  total  weight  (1.66)  (150)  (11)  «  2740  lb.  Table  1  shows  the  steel  area  to  be  3.9  sq.  in. 
and  from  Table  4  we  get  seven  ^-in.  round  rods. 

Seeondrfioar  Columna. — Assume  weight  at  3800  lb.,  then  total  weight  is  107,300  +  160,600  +  3800  - 
271.700  lb. 

Table  1  shows  that  with  1%  spiral  and  3.5%  longitudinal  rods,  a  column  whose  effective  diameter  is  17  in. 
(total  20  in.)  is  satisfactory.  Table  3  shows  the  weight  to  be  (2.30)  (150)  (11)  -  3800  lb.  Table  1  gives  the  steel 
area  of  7.9  sq.  in.  and  Table  4  shows  that  fourteen  li-in.  round  rods  will  be  sufficient.  From  Table  2  for  pitch  of 
2\i  in.,  the  area  of  spiral  is  0.106  sq.  in.  (say  H-in.  round)  and  the  length  of  spiral  per  foot  is  256  in.  For  mini- 
mum pitch  of  l^i  in.  the  area  of  spiral  is  0.088  sq.  in.  (say  H-iQ'  round)  and  the  length  per  foot  is  366  in.     The 

value  of  5  w  — |g —  -  7H* 

FirM-/loor  Columnt.— Total  load  is  271,700  +  160,600  +  6500  -  438,800  lb. 

Table  1  shows  that  a  column  of  26  in.  outside  diameter  and  with  2  %  longitudinal  steel  will  answer.  Weight  is 
(3.89)  (150)  (11)  ■■  6420  lb.  Bteel  area  is  8.3  sq.  in.,  or  fourteen  ^-in.  round.  Area  of  spiral  is  0.144  sq.  in.  (say 
Tie-in.  or  H-io-  round)  and  length  per  foot  is  347  in.  For  minimum  pitch  of  2)4,  in.,  area  is  0.13  sq.  in.  (say  HHn. 
round)  and  the  length  per  foot  is  386  in. 

Ba9enunt  CotumiM.— Total  load  is  438,800  +  160.600  +  7500  -  606.900  lb. 

Sise  of  column  from  Table  1  is  31  in.  outside  diameter  or  28  in.  effective  for  p  ■■  1.5%.  Steel  area  is  9.2  sq. 
in.  Use  fourteen  1-in.  round  rods.  Weight  of  column  is  (5.53;  (150)  (9)  -  7500  lb.  Area  of  spiral  is  0.175  sq.  in. 
(say  H-in.  round)  and  the  length  of  spiral  per  foot  is  422  in. 
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Illubtratxvb  Pbobleu. — It  will  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the  columns  in  the  foregoing  problem  concerning 
due  to  unbalanced  load.  Since  the  columns  just  designed  represent  standard  practice,  the  following  investi- 
gation will  serve  to  point  out  the  effect  of  unbalanced  loading  upon  such  a  design.  All  diagrams  referred  to  in  this 
problem  will  be  found  in  Sect.  10. 

From  a  comparison  of  Diagrams  6  to  10.  it  may  be  seen  that  the  largest  moments  in  interior  columns  due  to 
unbalanced  loads  will  occur  in  the  second  tier  columns. 

Assuming  the  neutral  axis  of  the  girder  in  Plate  I  to  be  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  beam  is  doubly  rein- 
forced, kd  is  found  to  be  13.1  in. 

/  -  /«  +  n/. 

(15)(13.1)»         (15)  (22.9) »  ^ 

Te «"  "^  3 "  71.100  in.* 

nl,  -  47,300  in.* 
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Whence 

/  -  118,400  in.«  and  A'l  =  ^  ^^50^  ^  '*^^  ***' 

For  the  baeement  column,  similarly, 

/  -  41,760  in.<  and  ^0  =  316  in.« 

For  the  first  tier  column, 

/  =-  20.300  in.«  and  A'a  =  131  in.' 
iiC.'-  0.676        Kz'  -  0.278        K^'/Kt'  »  2.42. 

From  an  examination  of  Diagram  10  it  may  be  seen  that,  for  these  values  of  Kt'  and  K%'  -t-  Kt\  the  moment 

F 
at  the  end  of  the  first  story  columns  will  not  exceed  20%  of  7*     Therefore,  for  the  live-load  moment. 

,       My       ^.     V       (110.250)(21)(11.5)(0.20)       ^^^ ,. 
/--j--TFi-j 201300 262  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

This  is  the  extreme  compressive  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  due  to  unbalanced  loading.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
panels  either  way  from  the  loaded  one  have  no  live  load.  Thus,  referring  to  the  design  of  this  column  in  the  pre- 
vious  problem,  the  total  load  carried  by  the  column  under  present  conditions  is 

438.800  -  ^^^^*^^^  »  383,800   lb. 
Now  for  a  given  column,  in  which  no  load  is  assigned  to  the  spiral  steel,  the  concrete  unit  stress  due  to  direct  load  u 

•'*       AU+(n-l)pl 
Then  in  the  above  case 

383  800 

^'  "  (416.5)[1  +  (0.02)(11)1  "  ''^^  ^^    P*'  ^'  *"• 
This  stress,  when  combined  with  that  caused  by  the  unbalanced  load,  gives 

/«(max)  -  262  +  757  -  1019  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
A  re-design  is  advised. 

I1X.UBTRATIVB  Pboblbii. — The  moment  in  an  outer  column  of  the  same  sise  as  the  interior  column  ol  the 
preceding  problems  may  be  computed  in  the  following  manner.  The  dead-load  moment  may  be  computed  with 
the  girder-end  fixed,  and  the  live-load  moment  with  the  girder-«nd  hinged.  The  two  results  may  then  be  added 
together  as  the  most  probable  moment  in  the  column.     For  the  live  load  (Case  XI)» 

F  r  3(131)  ^      AATA? 

^^  ■   I  b(13D-f-  471  +  2(48.3) J"  "•*^*  I 

-  (0.474)f  110.250X21)  «  1,097.000  in.-lb. 

For  the  dead  load  (Case  XII), 

F  r  3(131) 1  F 

^^  "  T  l3(131)  -h  2(471)  +  3(48.3)  J  "  ^'^ 

-  (0.2d5)(50,350)(21)  -  280.000  in.-lb. 

Total  moment  •  1,377.000  in.-lb. 
„      ^           ,       (1,377.000)(8.5>       ,,^,^ 
For  flexure  /  -  202O0 "  ***'  "**•  *"* 


which  is  the  stress  due  to  flexure  only,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  first-story  column.  The  direct  load  on  this 
outside  column  will  be  438,800  +  2,  plus,  say,  50.000  lb.  for  the  spandrel  load  above  the  first  floor.  The  direct 
stress  is 

269.400 
^«  "  (415.6)  (1  + (0.2)  (12)1    -  «23  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


This,  added  to  the  flexure  stress  above,  gives  for  a  total  strsss 

/e(max)  -  576  +  623  -  1099  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

WALLS  AND  PARTITIONS 

42.  Bearing  Walls. — ^The  two  principal  types  of  reinforced-concrete  office  and  factory 
buildings  differ  only  in  the  character  of  the  outside  walls.  A  skeleton  type  is  the  common  form 
of  construction  but  bearing  walls  are  built  occasionally. 

Although  the  bearing-wall  type  of  construction  is  naturally  the  only  type  employed  in 
concrete  residences,  it  has  not  been  found  in  much  favor  for  manufacturing  and  commerciul 
buildings  in  general.    Of  course,  a  building  with  monolithic  wall  construction  poaocfloco  great 
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rigidity  when  properly  designed  and  reinforced,  but  it  cannot  be  erected  as  n^idly  as  buildings 
with  other  wall  types,  and,  unless  great  care  is  employed  in  construction,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  defects  occurring  in  casting  the  work.  There  is  also  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  uniform 
color  for  the  wall  surfaces. 

Concrete  walls  are  either  of  single  thickness,  or  of  double  thickness  with  an  air  space 
between.  One  method  of  obtaining  an  air  space  is  by  building  in  a  central  course  of  hollow- 
tfle  blocks.  Double  walls  render  the  interior  of  the  building  less  subject  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  more  completely  moisture-proof,  but,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  office  and  manufacturing  buildings,  single  walls  are  not 
objectionable  and  make  a  great  saving  in  floor  space.  Occa- 
sional projections  or  pilasters  improve  the  appearance  and  add  to 
the  strength  of  a  single  walL  Building  codes  usually  specify  that 
concrete  bearing  walls  are  to  be  made  the  same  thickness  as 
brick  bearing  walls. 

Except  in  residences,  bearing-wall  footings  must  usually 
be  reinforced.  A  cantilever  projection  is  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  wall  and  the  amount  of  reinforcement  may  be  determined  as 
for  a  simple  cantilever  beam  (see  Art.  5,  Sect.  12). 

43.  Curtain  Walls. — ^In  the  usual  type  of  construction,  wall 
girders  are  placed  at  each  floor  and  the  reinforced-concrete  walls 
(called  curtain  walls)  are  designed  merely  to  fill  in  the  panels  be-  v 
tween  the  columns  and  girders  which  form  the  skeleton  frame  | 
of   the  building.     They  are  not  intended  to  carry  any  weight  .^ 
but  need  to  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  wind  pressure  of  30  ^ 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.     8uch  walls  may  be  designed  as  slabs  carrying  a 
uniformly  distributed  load   and  supported  on  all  four  sides. 
Figuring  in  this  way,  using  the  above  value  for  the  wind  pres- 
sure, a  wall  in  ordinary  building  construction  will  never  exceed 
3H  to  4  in.  in  thickness,  which  is  the  practical  limit  for  ease  in 
construction.     In  fact,  6-in.  walls  will  generally  be  required  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  imperviousness  to  moisture.    Also,  a 
6-in.  wall  is  usually  cheaper  than  a  4-in.  wall  owing  to  the  greater 
case  of  pouring  the  concrete  and  placing  the  reinforcing  steel  in 
position.    A  4-in.  wall,  however,  is  all  that  is  needed  for  fire 
protection.    Building  codes  usually  specify  a  minimum  thickness 
of  8  in. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  wind  pressure,  concrete 
walls  are  reinforced  generally  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cracks 
and  guarding  against  accidents  during  or  immediately  after  con- 
struction, except,  of  course,  where  lateral  pressures  occur,  when 
the  beam  action  must  be  considered.  The  reinforcement  gener- 
aDy  consists  of  ^  to  yi-in^  rods  placed  both  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically from  12  to  18  in.  apart. 

Slots  in  the  columns  are  made  by  nailing  a  strip  on  the  inside  of  the  column  forms.  In 
this  way  the  curtain  walls  are  mortised  into  the  columns  and-a  contraction  joint  is  formed,  so 
that  the  contracticm  to  be  provided  for  is  due  only  to  the  curtain  wall  itself. 

When  curtain  walls  are  employed  with  a  small  percentage  of  window  area,  it  is  customary 
to  use  both  horizontal  and  vertical  reinforcement,  the  same  as  ^en  the  wall  covers  the  entire 
panel,  and  to  place  one  or  more  rods  near  the  edge  of  the  slab  about  all  openings.  When  wire 
fabric  is  used  for  reinforcement,  the  edges  of  the  openings  are  stiffened  by  bending  back  the 
fabric  into  a  Unshape. 

V^liere  a  large  percentage  of  the  outside  wall  of  a  building  is  used  for  windows,  as  is  gener- 
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allf  the  cue  in  fkctoiy  boitdings,  the  wall  pn4>er  coasiste  of  little  more  thu  columns  with 
deep  wall  beams  or  wall  giidere  fonning  bdt  couiBee  between  them.  The  spaodi^  or  wallii 
directly  beneath  the  window  sills,  may  be  reinforced  so  ss  to  act  as  tlie  upper  part  of  the  wall 
beams,  but  the  usual  method  is  to  nmaider  this  portion  as  separate  from  the  beam  and  merely 
reinforce  with  small  rods  (in  some  ccses  with  wire  fabric)  m  as  to  prevent  crarks  and  to  reinforrr 
the  construction  during  the  aetting  of  tiie  concrete.     If  this  is  done,  the  $'pAndn>ls  may  be  put 


tenj^  of  Eort 


>  distnbuting  roOs 

up  into  pan^  wal/s  Z-e 


jrf/7o».  B-§"ii 


0«rai|  ofTypicol  Wall  Panel 

Fio.  102— Delaib  oF  Lsog 
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in  after  the  main  structural  parts  have  been  cast,  in  the  same  manner  as  complete  curtain  walls. 
This  saves  time  in  the  erection  of  the  building  and  allows  the  use  of  more  care  in  obtainioR  a 
neat  finish  on  the  spandrel  walls. 

In  Fig.  102  two  spandrel  sections  are  shown,  one  where  wall  beams  are  employed  and 
the  other  where  only  the  Boor  slab  and  spandrels  form  the  exterior  belt  course.  Figs.  100  to 
103  inclusive  show  many  of  the  details  of  the  Lang  Building  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  Many  of 
the  details  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 
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Remforoed  oaocrete  k  well  iidapteci  to  the  eonstnietian  of  wbUs  wime  connderable  strength 
is  required,  but  in  very  thin  waDs,  such  as  curtain  waDs,  it  becomes  a  relativety  ezpensiTe 
building  material  on  account  of  the  cost  of  forms.  Brick,  concrete  blocks,  or  tena-«otta  are 
often  used  on  this  account,  not  only  for  spandrel  walk,  but  to  cover  entire  wall  panels. 

44.  Brick  and  Otlier  Veneer. — From  an  architectural  standpoint  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary"  to  cover  the  exterior  columns  and  walls  with  brick,  terra-cotta,  marble,  limestone,  or 
other  material.     The  facing  or  veneer  is  usually  laid  after  the  structural  frame  is  completed. 


T^tP  ^ /Toots,  same  as  S^M^fToor 


^n 


1 11  Ik"  ?'* 


Ptan  at 

Pion  at  8^  fkwr  -    liMei  meJiote  Landings 


5niirs  ot  Near  of  Building 

Fia.  106. — Detaih  of  Luis  buildiiig.  HsTerfaiU.  Maa^. 


A  brick  veneer  generally  consistB  of  one  thickness  of  brick,  and  this  is  tied  into  the  ooncrete 
work  by  means  of  c<q>per  or  gahraniaed-iron  ties.  These  ties  are  usually  about  %  in.  wide 
and  are  tacked  to  the  form  boards  in  such  a  manner  that  about  4  in.  of  the  tie  will  be  embedded 
in  the  conciete  work.  When  the  forms  are  removed,  the  portion  of  the  tie  lying  flat  against  the 
forms  is  bent  out  as  shown  in  Pig.  107.    A  tie  should  be  provided  for  about  every  4  sq.  ft.  of 
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wall  surface.  Brick  facings  should  be  supported,  at  least  at  eveiy  floor,  by  a  ledge  formed  ia 
the  concrete.  Angle  irons  are  usually  employed  to  carry  stone  and  brickwork  over  door  and 
window  openings. 

Fig.  108  shows  one  method  of  supporting  a  stone  lint«l.     The  anchor  at  the  top  should  be 


'SptK»filM 


The  arrangement  of  the  ties  and  supports  for  terra-cotta  varies  greatly  with  the  design. 
The  facing  is  usually  supported  by  projections  in  the  concret«  fitting  into  openiogH  in  the  terra- 
cotta, forming  a  sort  of  dovetailing.  Iran  anchors  then  tie  the  two  together.  It  is  vet;  im- 
portant that  sutt^le  play  be  provided  for,  as  terra-cotta  cannot  be  made  to  exact  dimensions. 
Stone  facings  are  also  supported  by  projections  in  the  concrete,  the  same  as  terra-cotta,  but 
the  Btone  can  be  made  to  more  nearly  fit  any  simple  shape  given  to  the  concrete  ledge. 


Pio.  IDS. 

iS.  Wbidew  Openings.— The  arrangement  of  floor  slab  and  wall  beam  in  Fig.  108  makes 
it  poaaible  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light  within  the  building;  that  is,  the  window 
frames  are  run  as  cloee  as  possible  to  the  underaiile  of  the  floor  slab.  It  should  be  noted  that 
to  accomplish  this,  the  beams  should  either  be  run  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  building,  so 
that  none  of  the  beams  will  take  bearing  on  the  lintel,  or  else  the  floor  arrangement  should 
be  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  101  where  only  parallel  prders  are  employed  spaced  rdativdy 
close  together.  If  beams  run  parallel  with  the  walls,  the  spacing  of  the  b«uns  may  be  returned 
at  the  corners  by  a  diagonal  girder  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  100.  By  so  doing  the  windows  may 
be  made  the  same  height  throughout. 
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Reinforced-cttKrete  buildingB  to  be  consideTed  fire-resiating  should  have  windows  of  wire 
glaoa,  hdd  in  metAlUc  frames.  Wire  glass  is  either  ribbed,  rough,  maze,  or  polished  plate 
having  wire  embedded  in  its  center  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  wire  netting 
used  for  this  purpose  is  similar  to  ordinary  chicken  noting  tvilh  about  a  1-in.  mesh.  It  is 
embedded  in  the  glass  at  a  very  high  temperature  .■;V'''"-%'i- 

whii^h  insures  adhesion  between  the  netting  and  glass, 
and  the  two  materials  become  one  and  inseparable. 
If  the  glass  is  broken  by  ehoek  or  by  intense  heat,  il 
remains  intact.     It  is  this  property  which  gives  wire  ^ 
glass  its  fire-retarding  qualities. 

Metal  frames  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms  to  meet  all  purposes.  Sashes  may  be  station- 
ary, eliding,  pivoted  either  horiiontally  or  vertically, 


\ 


\ I 

I  vf- 


Via.  ion. 


Pia.  110. 


hinged,  or  double  hung  with  weights  like  an  ordinary  window.    Sash  may  also  be  obtained 
which  will  close  automatically  and  lock  under  fire  by  the  fusing  of  a  link  or  other  means  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result.     A  number  of  sections  of  steel-^ash  windows  are  shown  in  Figs.  110. 
Ill,  and   112.     These  sections   are  included  to  show 
1  few  of  the  different  methods  of  fastening  metal 
Frames  to  the  walls  or  wall  columns. 

When  properly  constructed,  a  tin-covered  wood 
jhuttor  is  a  most  effective  window  protection. 
There  Is  one  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  shutters 
on  window  openings  and  that  is,  they  must  neces- 
larily  be  open  while  the  building  b  in  use,  and,  when 
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the  need  comes  tor  them,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  not  closed.  They,  i 
hide  a  fire  and  are  unsightly  for  many  locations.  Frames  and  sash  of  wood  covered  with  metal 
are  sometimes  used — the  wood  furnishing  the  strength  and  the  metal  the  protection.  Not«  the 
enmhination  of  wood,  tin  and  steel  in  the  window  design  shown  in  Fig,  1 13. 
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Automatic  st«el  rolling  fire  shutters,  placed  either  on  the  outside  of  window  o 
in  the  window  reveals  immediately  in  Front  of  the  window  frames  and  sash,  form  the  least 
objectionable  appearing  type  of  shutter  protection  for  u-indows.  and  seem  to  he  entirely  ade- 


quate for  all  ordinary  conditions.  Open  sprinklers,  or  miltr  curfaitu  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  are  aometimes  used  in  connection  with  shutters  or  wire  glass  windows,  but  do  not  aeem 
to  be  verjr  efficient  in  themselves  except  in  very  moderate  expocniree. 
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Fig.  114  BhowB  k  window  constnictMn  with  ordinary  wooden  suh  emplo^'rd  in  »  Itrgv 
hoepital  in  the  Middle  West.  Fig.  IIS  shows  die  window  conslTuetion  in  k  shoo  futory  *> 
Cambridge,  Mssa.  Double-hung  window  details  for  a  building  at  Boston,  Mass.,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  116.  A  detail  of  a  baaement  window  opening  is  gi^'^■n  in  Fig.  117.  Fig.  118  shown  » 
rotnrooD  window  and  wall  ranstruction. 


Fid.  118.— Track  » 


^  Putfii:  Milli. 


U.  Door  Openings. — Doors  in  a  reinfoned-concrete  building  Hhould  bo  flrc-rcsitting,  thr 
name  as  windows,  and  may  be  of  either  the  hinged,  sliding,  or  rolling  ty))e.  If  tin-rovnred  wnoH 
doors  arc  provided  on  openings  in  interior  partition  walls,  they  are  generally  hung  on  tni-lintvl 
tracks  so  that  they  will  close  automatically.  Where  it  is  deairable  to  keep  tbcm  open,  an 
<^<il<Hnstic  release  operated  by  a  fusible  link  is  provided. 


JvW 
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Sliding  &nd  rolling  doors  are  generally  used  only  for  Urge  openings  BUch  u  driveway  and 
freight-elevator  entrances  and  are  usually  arranged  to  close  automatically  in  case  of  fire.  Slid- 
ing doors  should  have  the  rails  on  which  they  operate  protected  by  metal  shields  to  prevent 
obstruction.    Steel  rolling  doors  are  made  in  horizontal,  jomted,  sectional  strips,  which  wind 
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roller  placed  in  a  pocket  above  the  opening,  the  ends  moving  in  metal  grooves  to  bold 
place  (see  Fig.  118).  There  are  a  number  of  types  of  vertically  operated  doora.  A 
type  for  freight  elevatois  is  shown  in  Pig.  103. 


Fig.  119  shows  the  details  of  an  ordinary  outeide  wooden  door.  Fig.  120  gives  the  details 
of  large  swinging  driveway  doors  used  in  a  building  at  Boston,  Mau.  The  arrangement  KTound 
the  main-street  entrance  doors  to  the  same  building  is  shown  in  Fig.  121 .  Similar  door  details 
'1  the  Lang  Building  (Fig.  104)  should  also  be  noted. 
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IT.  Basement  Wtdls.— Basement  walla  to  sustain  eiutli  may  be  designed  as  auuply  8ui>- 
ported  slabs,  the  earth-prcssurc  reactions  being  usually  taken  by  the  basement  and  first  floors. 
The  common  construction  is  to  employ  curtain  walls  at  least  8  in.  thick  between  wall  columns, 
and,  in  addition  to  reinforcing  them  vertically  to  take  the  earth  pressure,  to  place  rods  near 
the  bottom  of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  the  wall  carry  itself  as  a  beam  from  footing  to  footing. 
This  type  of  wall  thus  requires  no  foundation  of  its  own  and  may  be  built  in  the  same  way  as 
the  curtain  wallj  in  the  upper  stories.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  reinforce  hori- 
Eontally  for  the  earth  pressure.  This  brings  a  lateral  force  on  the  columns,  but  the  resulting 
eccentricity  of  column  loading  may  be  disregarded  for  ordinary  cases  unless  a  very  light  wall 
column  is  used.  It  is  customary  in  the  design  of  basement  walla  to  assume  the  earth  pressure 
as  due  to  a  fluid  weighing  30  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Sidewalk  lights  are  formed  of  circular  pieces  of  plate  glass  set  in  reinforced-concrete  slabs, 
and  supported  by  steel  beams.  A  typical  vault-light  construction,  using  concrete  beams  is 
shown  in  Kg.  122.  The  spacing  of  the  beams  should  be  governed  by  the  thickness  o(  the  slab — 
the  usual  spacing  being  3  to  4  ft. 
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48.  Partitioas. — Solid  concrete  partition  walls  may  be  made  3  or  4  in.  thick  if  reinforced 
in  a  similar  maimer  to  exterior  curtain  walls.  Extra  rods  should  b^  placed  near  the  edges  of  all 
openings,  and  rods  should  project  into  the  floor  and  celling  for  anchorage.  It  is  usually  con- 
venient to  pour  the  concrete  after  the  floors  are  laid,  and,  where  partitions  are  not  located  under 
beams,  this  may  be  done  by  leaving  a  slot  in  the  floor  at  the  proper  place. 

Concrete  blocks  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  their  thickness  is  often  objectionable. 
In  a  warehouse  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  concrete  blocks  were  employed  8  by  8  by  24  in.  in  size 
with  two  hollow  spaces.  The  blocks  around  the  elevators  were  4  by  4  hy  6  in.  solid.  Rabbets 
were  formed  in  each  end  and  in  top  and  bottom  surfaces,  and  these  were  filled  with  cement 
mortar  as  the  blocks  were  laid,  in  order  to  secure  as  perfect  a  bond  as  possible. 

A  solid  concrete  wall  4  in.  thick  makes  a  very  efficient  fire-resisting  partition,  but  is  heavy, 
and  difficult  to  install.  For  this  reason  metal  lath  and  plaster,  terra-cotta  tile,  and  plaster- 
block  partitions  are  generally  used  in.  preference  to  concrete. 

Metal  iath  and  plaster  partitions  arc  extensively  employed  in  concrete  buildings  and 
make  a  fairly  good  (although  not  first-class)  fire-resisting  construction.  Some  tests  of  plaster 
partitions  in  actual  fires  have  shown  such  constructions  to  be  reliable  under  fairly  severe  con- 
ditions, while  other  teats  have  shown  failure,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  bond 
between  the  plaster  and  the  metal  lath  to  resist  successfully  the  combined  action  of  fire  and 
wat«r. 

The  ordinary  form  of  metal  lath  and  plaster  partition  consists  of  channel-iron  or  other 
steel  studding  set  crosswise  of  the  partition,  and  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  the 
floor.     The  metal  lath  is  then  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  studding  and  each  side  plastered 
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with  B  mixture  ot  lime  and  cement  mortar.  Three  coats  of  plaster  are  geneially  applied— lL<- 
fint  or  Hcratch  coat  containing  the  tiaual  quantity  of  hair  or  fiber.  Openings  arc  cased  on  sU 
Hides  with  a  steel  framework  to  which  the  lath  is  firmly  fastened.  This  type  of  a  partition  a 
usually  made  from  4  to  6  in.  thick,  and  made  either  hollow  or  with  a  central  body  of  cindrr 
concrete.  A  2-in.  solid  partition,  however,  is  sometimes  used  and  consists  of  only  one  thic-kneas 
of  metal  lath  wired  to  the  steel  uprights. 

Metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions  made  by  the  Roebling  Construction  Co.  are  shown  in 
Figs.  123,  124  and  126.  The  studs  are  fastened  top  and  bottom  by  means  of  knees.  When? 
flats  are  used  for  uprights,  the  knees  are  formed  by  simply  bending  the  ends  of  the  studj'. 
Where  ceroent-finished  floors  are  used,  wood  plugs  or  expansion  bolts  are  inserted  for  fastening. 
Wood  furrings,  where  required  for  nailing  purposes,  are  attached  to  the  studs  by  means  of 


Enkifged   Section  A-B 
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Htaples.  Furringi  are  usually  requii«d  to  receive  the  baseboards,  chair  rail,  and  picture  mold- 
ing. They  are  not  needed,  however,  where  cmder  concrete  is  filled  in  between  the  lath  since 
c-inder  concrete  will  receive  nails  readily.  The  vertical  members  at  door  openings  are  made 
to  extend  the  full  height  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Such  members  around  openings  are  punched 
at  intervab  wifh  holes  to  permit  the  fastening  of  wood  fraotes  or  other  trim.  Of  course,  from 
a  standpoint  of  fire-resistance,  metal  or  plaster  trim  is  preferable  to  wood. 

Two  types  of  plaster  partitions  erected  by  the  Expanded  Metal  Coa.  are  shown  in  Fip. 
126  and  127.  A  metal  and  plaster  partition  known  as  the  hy^b  construction  is  shown  in  Fig. 
128.  The  ribs  of  the  hy-rib  take  the  place  of  studs  and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  attaching 
sheetsof  lath  to  studs.     The  manner  oF  attaching  a  hy-rib  partition  to  Root  and  ceiling  is  shown. 


Expanehd  Mefo/  w 
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Where  hollow  partitions  are  required,  two  thicknesses  of  hy-nb  are  used,  separated  by  meanii 
of  rib  studs. 

Terra-cotta  tile  partitions  are  very  satisfactory  light-weight  partitions  if  made  of  semi- 
porous  or  porous  material.  Partition  blocks  are  made  in  thicknesses  varying  from  2  to  12  in., 
the  4-in.  block  being  the  most  common.  Plaster  on  both  sides  of  a  tcrra-cotta  partition  in- 
creases the  thickness  by  l>j  in.,  that  is,  ^  in.  to  a  side.  Two-in.  and  3-in.  tile  partitions  an- 
not  recommended  for  dependable  eSicieucy  in  case  of  fire.  The  safe  height  of  a  terra-cotta 
partition  may  be  approximated  by  multiplying  the  thicknesB  of  the  block  in  inches  by  40. 
This  will  give  the  safe  height  in  inches. 

Full-porous  terra-cotta  blocks  are  slightly  more  expensive  than  semi-porous,  as  they 

weigh  more  per  square  foot,  and  have  heavier  faces  and  webs,  but  they  make  a  partition  which 

is  decidedly  more  dependable  under  fire  lest.     At 

least  a  portion  of  a  partition  should  be  built  of 

full-porous  blocks  in  order  to  provide  for  the  nail- 

;  on  of  wood  trim. 

Terra-cotta   partitions   should   be   securely 

braced  with  slate  at  the  ceiling.    The  block-i 

should  be  wet  before  being  laid  and  also  before 

being  plastered,  and  should  be  laid  in  a  mortar 

composed  of  1  part  lime-putty,  2  parts  cement,  and  2  or  3  parts  sand. 

Plaster  blocks  as  used  in  partition  construction  are  made  principally  of  gypeum  or  plaster- 
ot-Paris,  with  an  admixture  of  wood  fiber,  reeds,  or  other  suitable  material.  They  are  extremely 
light,  easy  to  handle,  and  can  readily  be  cut  and  sawed,  but  possesses  several  disadvantages 
in  actual  use.    They  also  ofier  poor  resistance  to  hose  streams  in  case  of  fire. 

The  following  table  gives  weights  of  various  forms  of  partitions.  The  weights  for  the 
block  partitions  do  not  include  the  plastered  surfaces.  If  a  partition  is  to  be  plastered  on  both 
sides,  add  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Wbiohts  or  Partitions 


ft,    .  Aiefa/.. 


•rIOmtntf  W 
od  sfriff  intiy  be 


(ii>ch«t) 

WocM 

Solid  plasUr...        /2 

20 
32 

Hollow  phister. 

4 
2 

22 
12  to  14 

rerra-cotta ' 

3 
4 

15  to  17 

16  to  18 

5 

18  to  2D 

6 

24  to  26 

Plaster  block. 

2 
4 

7 
12 

8 

22 

I^rge  buildings  should  be  divided  by  fire  walls  of  either  concrete  or  brick,  so  that  if  fiti' 
occurs  in  any  part  of  the  structure  it  will  be  kept  from  spreading.  A  fire  wall  to  be  IhorouKhly 
effective  should  run  from  basement  to  roof  and  be  provided  with  automatic  fireproof  door^. 
Severe  exposures  require  fire  doors  on  each  side  of  such  walls. 
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Stairs  and  elevator  shafts  should  be  enclosed  in  either  concrete  or  brick  partitions.  Wheie 
considerations  of  appearance  or  light  prevent  the  use  of  opaque  enclosures,  the  fire  hazard 
should  be  reduced  by  using  wire  glass  in  metal  frames.  Open  grille-woik  around  passenger 
el(;vatora  should  be  of  this  construction. 

STAIRS 
19.  General  Design. — The  usual  type 
of  reinforced-conctete  stairway  consists  of 
an  inclined  slab  with  the  steps  formed  upon 
its  upper  surface.  The  design  of  such  stairs 
is  a  simple  problem,  the  slab  being  figured 
BA  freely  supported  and  with  a  span  equal 
"to  the  horizontal  distance  between  sup- 
ports. Transverse  reinforcement  is  used 
only  for  stiffening  and  to  prevent  shrinkage 
cracks.  A  common  load  used  in  designing 
stairs  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  is  100  lb.  per  horizontal  sq.  ft. 

A  simple  method  of  design  is  to  support 
the  ends  of  a  stairway  slab  directly  on  floor 
beams  or  floor  girders,  or  on  some  special 
beam  or  beams  inserted  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  cannot  always  be  accomp- 
lished conveniently  and  it  is  common  de- 
sign to  make  the  span  of  a  stairway  slab  '■'"'.  i19a. 
to  include  a  platform  slab  as  well.     Stresses 

in  slabs  of  this  type  are  somewhat  indeterminate  on  account  of  the  angle  which  occurs  at 
the  edge  of  the  platform;  but  many  such  slabs,  however,  have  been  computed  as  simple 
slabs  freely  supported  and  have  given  satisfaction  in  every  case. 

r/'i«»^ci«.1  In    stairway   design,    some   arrangement  is 

usually  made  whereby  short  spans  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  slab  construction  is  not  suitable  for 
long  flights.     When  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 


stair  spans  of  great  length,  however,  without  any  chance  of  intermediate  support,  a  side 
girder  construction  may  be  employed. 
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Stairways  should  be  enclosed  in  fire-teaUting  partitions  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  q>ieMl  of 
fin  (see  Art.  48). 


PaMil  gf  srair  I 


SO.  Hstbodi  of  Supporting  Stairs. — The  slab  method  of  construction  is  usually  the  cheaper 
and  employed  wherever  possible.     In  long  straight  fllKhts,  a  beam  is  often  used  to  shorten 
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the  span.  This  beam  uaa-j  nm  between  the  i^ular  columns  which  mske  up  the  structural 
f  mme,  or  additional  short  posts  ma;  be  provided.  Fig.  105,  page  538,  shows  a  stairway  sup- 
ported in  this  way.  The  design  ia  that  employed  near  columns  1  and  2  of  the  I^ng  Building, 
Fig.  100,  page  533. 


IJ^KK 


Where  a  stairway  must  be  broken  into  two  or  more  ruiia  to  the  story,  it  is  customary  to 
employ  either  rod  hangera  or  beams  intermediate  in  the  story  height.  Figs.  129A  and  120£ 
show  a  stairway  supported  by  rod  hangers  only.  In  Fig.  130  both  intermediate  beams  and 
rod  hangers  are  employed. 

Stairways  are  generally  constructed  at  some  convenient  time  after  the  atructund  frame 
is  completed.     Where  stair'FunsstartfromSoor  beams  or  floor  girders, 
a  plank  should  be  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  beam  forms  to  cause  rab- 
bets in  the  concrete,  and  dowels  should  also  be  provided. 

The  ends  of  a  stairway  slab  are  usually  fixed  to  more  or  leas 
extent  and  the  dowels  provided  in  the  couise  of  construction  may 
well  be  made  of  such  length  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient reinforcement  for  amative  moment.  In  short  spans  fixed  in 
this  way,  the  moment  at  the  center  of  slab  may  be  computed  with 
safety  using  the  formula  M  =  -tj;' 

A  stairway  supported  by  brick  walls  is  shown  in  Fig.  131.     The  f,g,  \3i, 

same  arrangement  would  be  employed  with  concrete  bearing  walls. 

Steps  are  sometimes  molded  after  the  rough  concrete  stair  slab  is  in  place.  The  steps  nuiy 
then  be  molded  separately  and  set  on  the  slab,  or  they  may  be  poured  in  place.  In  the  former 
case,  rods  should  be  embedded  in  each  step  to  permit  of  handling  without  injury,  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  steps  are  all  poured  at  once  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  the  pouring  is  done 
when  they  form  an  int^ral  part  of  the  slab. 

81.  Stair  Details. — In  factory  construction  stair  treads  are  nsuatly  surfaced  with  a  1  or 
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1^-in.  ctjtsuuit  top  fiauh.  A  method  of  conatructing  the  steps  is  illusttated  in  Fig.  132.  The 
form  board  for  the  riser  is  arranged  as  shown  at  A  and  the  top  of  this  board  is  beveled  so  that 
by  placing  an  upper  form  board  on  the  outside  a  nosing  or  projection  in  the  concrete  work  is 
formed. 

Another  type  of  step  with  cement  finish  is  shown  in  Fig.  130.  This  step  makes  a  good 
appearance,  but  is  a  trifle  more  difficult  to  construct  than  the  step  previously  mentioned. 

The  outer  edge  of  concrete  steps  are  protected  in  many  cases  by  a  light  steel  angle  which, 
runs  the  entire  width  of  the  stairs.  When  linoleum  is  used,  this  angle  is  raised  so  as  to  have 
the  upper  leg  flush  with  the  finished  tread.  Metal  non-slipping  treads  embedded  in  the  concrete 
are  sometimes  employed. 

Fig.  129B  shows  the  method  of  coniiecting  concrete  stairs  with  a  wood-finished  floor.  Fig. 
133  gives  the  details  of  wood-covered  concrete  stairs  employed  in  a  fireproof  residence.  In  the 
best  buildings,  treads  and  risers  are  often  covered  with  marble  slabs  having  plaster  soffits. 

The  rise  of  a  stair  b  the  height  from  the  top  of  one  step  to  the  top  of  the  next.  The  run  is 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  face  of  one  riser  to  the  face  of  the  next.  The  run  is  usually 
less  than  the  width  of  tread  on  account  of  the  nosing.  To  secure  a  comfortable  stair,  the  run 
must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  rise.  One  rule  is  that  the  sum  of  the  rise  and  run  should 
be  equal  to  from  17  to  17J^  in.     For  ordinary  use,  a  rise  of  7  to  T^i  in.  is  about  right.     Stairs 
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Fia.  133. 

having  a  rise  greater  than  7^  in.  are  steep.  Properly  designed  stairs  without  nosings  should 
have  at  least  12-in.  treads  to  be  comfortable  and  the  above  rule  does  not  apply  to  this  type 
of  stair. 

The  common  railing  is  of  galvanized-iron  pipe  put  together  with  malleable-iron  fittings 
and  having  the  stanchions  rigidly  secured  in  sockets  in  the  concrete  work.  Fig.  106  gives 
details  of  a  railing  of  this  type  used  in  the  Lang  Building.  The  hand-rail  should  be  placed  at 
a  height  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  tread  on  line  with  the  face  of  riser.  Raib  monolithic 
with  the  stairs  are  sometimes  used. 

ELEVATOR  SHAFTS 

62.  Elevator-shaft  Pits. — Elevator-shaft  pits  should  not  be  less  than  3  ft.  below  the  base- 
ment floor.  When  oil-cushion  buffers  are  employed,  however,  the  pit  depth  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  of  the  elevator  and  the  stroke  of  the  buffer  designed  for  that  particular  speed. 
With  a  car  speed  of  600  ft.  per  min.,  the  pit  should  be  about  11  ft.  deep  at  the  center  where  the 
buffer  is  placed. 

If  the  first  floor  is  made  the  bottom  landing,  a  pit  pan  may  be  suspended  from  the  first 
floor,  and  buffers,  if  used,  may  be  placed  on  the  basement  floor  and  arranged  to  project  up  into 
the  pit  through  special  openings  in  the  pan.  This  method  is  generally  employed  when  it  is 
advantageous  to  gain  headroom  in  the  basement  underneath  the  pit  pans.  All  footings  for 
columns  and  foundations  adjoining  elevator  shafts  should  be  kept  below  the  floor  of  the  elevator- 
shaft  pit,  and  the  pit  itself  should  be  finished  to  plumb-line  dimensions. 

In  localities  where  the  water  level  in  the  soil  is  verj'  high,  or  where  there  are  underground 
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springs,  the  pits  should  be  thoroughly  waterproofed.  This  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  basement  floors  (see  Art.  47,  Sect.  11).  If  the  water  pressure  is  very  great,  waterproof 
pans  may  be  employed  as  shown  in  Fig.  134. 

Tlie  sides  of  the  pits  are  usually  made  of  concrete  6  to  8  in.  thick  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
is  made  a  slab  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  ba.sement  floor.     The  sides  of  the  pit  are  supported 
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at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  may  l^e  figured  as  a  simple  slab  acted  upon  by  the  earth  pressure 
and  by  a  pressure  due  to  the  live  load  on  the  basement  floor.  The  steel  used  in  the  side  walls 
should  be  run  into  the  basement  floor  in  order  to  take  the  reaction  at  the  upper  end  of  the  slab. 
63.  Pent  Houses. — The  heights  of  pent  houses  over  elevator  shafts  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  sets  of  sheave  beams  and  the  size  of  the  sheaves.     If  the  machine  is  located  in  the 
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Fig.  135. — Pent-house  details. 
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basement  or  on  any  intermediate  floor,  the  height  of  the  pent  house  will  vary  according  to  the 
location  of  the  counterweights  with  respect  to  the  machines.  If  the  machine  is  placed  over 
the  shaft,  the  size  and  height  of  the  pent  house  may  be  affected  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
machine  itself.    Figs.  135  and  130  give  details  of  actual  pent-house  construetions. 

In  all  machine  rooms,  doors  should  be  provided  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  any  part  of  the 
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machioeiy  to  be  removed  in  caae  of  repairs.    The  constnictioii  ehould  also  be  such  h  to  admii 
of  easy  Acceea  for  the  puipoee  of  oilii^  sheave  beaiiogB,  eb;. 

Local  regulations  of  some  localities  require  that  a  grating  be  installed  in  all  elevator  sbaf  t.-. 
just  below  the  overiteod  machinery.  This  grating  should  l>r  constnicted  and  properiy  sup- 
ported to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  number  of  men. 


1k^.^., 
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PROVISIOW  FOR  CONTRACTION  AMD  EXPAIfSIOH 
H.  Hetbodi  Employed. — There  is  no  well-eetablished  practice  of  providing  t<«  contraction 
and  expansion  in  reinforced-concrete  buildings  as  a  whole.     Most  engineers  constniet  Furtain 
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walla  into  keywoys  leaving  only  the  wall  beams  and  wall  girders  subject  to  contraction,  and  it 
baa  been  found  that  theee  can  usually  be  reinforced  sufficiently  to  prevent  cracking.    Tempera- 
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ture  reinforcement  in  wall  beams  should  be  placed  horizontally  near  the  outer  surface  and 
should  be  well  distributed  throughout  the  beam  depth.  This  longitudinal  reinforcement 
should  be  well  lapped  at  the  comers  of  the  building.  Buildings  of  a  length  of  300  ft.  have  been 
ronstructed  in  this  manner  with  no  expansion  joints  and  have  not  cracked. 

When  used,  expansion  joints  to  be  a  success  should  completely  separate  the  building  from 
l>ottom  to  top.  They  should  preferably  be  made  by  means  of  a  double  column  supporting  a 
double  girder,  and  the  joints  should  be  waterproofed.  Some  engineers  s|)ecify  that  a  complete 
separation  shall  be  made  every  100  ft.  in  length  of  the  building. 

Rather  than  provide  sufficient  steel  to  take  contraction  in  long  walls,  expansion  joints 
are  often  resorted  to.     Fig.  137  shows  different  methods  of  making  such  joints.     In  type  A 
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Fig.  138. 


grooves  are  simply  cast  in  the  end  of  one  section  and  coated  with  cold-water  paint  or  pitch. 
In  building  the  next  section  a  tongue  is  formed  fitting  the  groove.  This  type  of  joint  is  generally 
reinforced  with  burlap  when  placed  in  front  of  an  earth  fill.  In  type  B,  Fig.  137,  sheet  lead  is 
used.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  sheet  is  bent  up  against  the  form  while  concrete  is  being 
placed  in  the  first  section.  After  removing  the  forms  it  is  bent  down  parallel  with  the  wall 
surface  so  as  to  extend  into  the  abutting  concrete.  A  U-shaped  bend  is  formed  in  the  lead 
sheet  at  the  concrete  joint.  In  type  C  the  tongue  and  groove  is  formed  as  in  A,  and  in  addition 
a  bent  lead  or  copper  strip  Ls  inserted. 
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Fig.  138  shows  the  manner  of  providing  expansion  joints  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
C^.'s  factory  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

Fig.  139  shows  expansion  joints  in  a  sawmill  at  Waycross,  Ga.  An  expansion  joint  occurs 
directly  on  every  column  line.  This  was  done  by  pouring  columns  and  all  transverse  beams 
on  column  line  monolithic,  and  by  making  all  intermediate  beams  and  girders  distinct  members. 
Recesses  were  made  to  receive  these.  The  slab  was  also  an  after  consideration  and  was  poured 
independently  of  beams  and  girders.  The  walls  were  poured  after  the  colunms  had  been  strip- 
ped. The  monolithic  feature  of  concrete  construction  was  entirely  eliminated.  This  was  done 
not  only  for  contraction  and  expansion,  but  to  permit  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  at  convenient 
times.  The  roof  slabs  were  cut  on  all  column  and  ridge  lines  for  movement,  and  afterward 
capped.  No  other  covering  than  concrete  was  used  for  the  roof  and  this  was  waterproofed  by 
introducing  a  foreign  ingrediefnt  into  the  concrete  mixture. 


SECTION  12 
FOUNDATIONS 

1.  Bearing  Capacity  of  Soils. — ^The  bearing  capacity  of  soils  depends  upon  their  composition, 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  confined,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  which  they  contain.  An 
approximate  idea  of  the  loads  which  may  be  safely  placed  upon  uniform  strata  of  considerable 
thickness  may  be  obtained  from  the  table  on  page  583. 

There  are  many  kinds  and  mixtures  of  soils  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  judge  the  safe 
bearing  capacity  of  any  given  soil  by  reference  to  a  table  such  as  that  above  mentioned.  When 
there  is  any  doubt,  tests  or  borings  should  be  made.  After  opening  the  trenches,  the  best 
method  is  to  load  known  areas  and  observe  the  settlement,  but  in  interpreting  the  results,  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  small  area  will  bear  a  larger  load  per  unit  of  area  for  a 
short  time  than  a  larger  area  will  perpetually.  Thus,  the  area  tested  should  be  as  large  as 
practicable  and  the  test  should  continue  for  some  time. 

Ordinary  soils  will  usually  bear  more  weight  the  greater  the  depth,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  become  more  condensed  from  the  superimposed  load.  With  clay,  depth  is  especially 
important  as  there  is  less  liability  of  its  being  displaced  laterally  due  to  other  excavations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  because  at  greater  depths  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  is  not 
subject  to  so  much  variation.  In  any  soil,  the  bed  of  the  foundation  shoidd  be  below  the  reach 
of  frost. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  rock  in  its  native  bed  will  bear  the  heaviest  load  that  can  be  brought 
upon  it  by  any  masonry  construction.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  rock  is  loaded  with  the 
full  amount  of  weight  which  it  is  capable  of  sustaining.  In  preparing  a  rock  bed,  all  loose  and 
decayed  portions  should  be  cut  away  and  the  bed  dressed  to  a  plane  surface  as  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  pressure  as  is  practicable.  Any  fissures  or  seams  in  the  rock 
should  be  filled  with  concrete.  A  sloping  surface  should  be  stepped  or  the  foundation  designed 
with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

Sand  when  dry,  or  wet  sand  when  prevented  from  spreading  laterally,  forms  one  of  the 
]yest  beds  for  a  foundation.  However,  porous,  sandy  soils  are  easily  removed  by  running  water 
and  require  extreme  care  at  the  hands  of  the  constructor. 

Piles  are  used  in  such  soils  as  are  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  structures  without  an  exces- 
sive spread  of  the  footing  base.  If  a  pile  is  driven  so  that  its  lower  end  rests  upon  a  hard  stratum, 
the  loading  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  pile  considered  as  a  column.  The  load  on  an  ordi- 
nary bearing  pile  is  carried  by  the  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  pile.  The  only  for- 
mulas in  anything  like  general  use  for  friction  piles  are  the  following,  known  as  the  Engineering 
News  formulas: 

For  a  pile  driven  with  a  drop  hammer,  P  =»      .    ^ 
For  a  pile  driven  with  a  steam  hammer,  P  —     a.  r\\ 

in  which  P  is  the  safe  load  in  pounds,  W  the  weight  of  the  hammer  in  pounds,  h  the  fall  of  the 
hammer  in  feet,  and  8  the  penetration  or  sinking  in  inches  under  the  last  blow,  assumed  to  be 
sensible  and  at  an  approximately  uniform  rate.  The  above  formulas  were  deduced  for  wood 
piles,  but  they  are  the  best  there  are  for  concrete  piles.  They  are  also  claimed  to  be  safe,  for 
ordinary  weights  of  hammer  and  the  usual  height  of  fall,  for  a  pile  that  acts  as  a  colunm, 
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In  the  driving  of  piles,  Joseph  R.  Worcester  of  Boston,  advises  for  piles  which  meet  a  hard 
resistance,  a  penetration  of  1  in.  under  a  2000-lb.  hammer  falling  10  ft.;  and  for  piles  held  hy 
friction  a  penetration  of  3  in.  imder  a  2000-lb.  hammer  falling  15  ft.  Ordinary  piles  of  spnioe 
and  Norway  pine  will  usually  sustain  10  tons  by  friction  and  15  tons  in  bearing.  These  pfles 
should  never  be  less  than  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  and  never  more  than  18  in.  at  the 
large  end.  They  may  be  driven  2  to  3  ft.  apart  depending  upon  their  length,  the  hardness  of 
the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  butts.  It  has  been  found  that  little  or  no  additional  bearing  power 
is  secured  if  the  spacing  is  much  less  than  2  ft.  on  centers.  Concrete  piles  are  manufactured 
in  different  sizes  and  shapes,  and  their  bearing  capacity  should  be  thoroughly  considered  for 
each  case. 

2.  Pressure  on  the  Soil. — ^A  footing  must  be  spread  until  the  safe  bearing  capacity  of  the 
soil  is  not  exceeded.  An  effort  need  not  be  made  to  eliminate  all  settlement,  but  rather  to  so 
plan  the  structure  that  whatever  settlement  does  take  place  will  be  uniform.  In  other  words, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loads  from  the  columns  should  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  upward  reactions,  or  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  base  if  the  base  rests  directly  on 
the  soil. 

In  buildings  subject  to  shock  or  constant  live  load,  the  area  of  the  footing  should  be  propor- 
tioned for  the  full  live  and  dead  loads.  In  other  buildings,  that  footing  should  be  chosen  in 
which  the  live  load  bears  the  highest  percentage  to  dead  load  and  its  area  determined  for  the 
total  load  at  the  allowable  bearing  in  the  soil;  the  pressure  of  the  dead  load  per  unit  area  should 
then  be  determined  and  the  area  of  all  other  footings  should  be  proportioned  for  dead  load  only 
with  this  unit  pressure.  Of  course,  the  preceding  statement  applies  without  change  only  when 
the  soil  is  uniform  throughout. 

The  pressure  on  the  foundation  of  a  tall  building  should  be  considerably  less  than  that  which 
may  be  allowed  on  the  foundation  of  a  low  one-story  structure.  In  the  former  case  a  slight 
inequality  of  bearing  power,  and  consequent  unequal  settling,  might  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
entire  building,  while  in  the  latter  case  no  serious  harm  would  result. 

8.  Plain  Concrete  Footings. — ^The  depth  of  a  plain  concrete  footing  must  be  sufficient  so 
that  the  allowable  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  is  not  exceeded.  If  the  area  of  the  base  of 
the  footing  is  considerably  greater  than  the  required  area  for  the  top,  the  footing  may  be  stepped 
or  sloped.  The  top  area  required  depends  upon  the  unit  bearing  pressure  allowed  on  the  con- 
crete (see  reconunendation  of  Joint  Committee  in  regard  to  bearing  pressure  in  Appendix  B), 
The  base  area  required  is  governed  by  the  safe  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil. 

In  finding  the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete,  the  projection  should  be  treated  as 
a  cantilever  loaded  uniformly  by  the  soil  reaction.  In  stepped  footings,  the  depth  of  the  steps 
should  be  made  such  that  the  tension  in  the  concrete  nowhere  exceeds  the  allowable. 

In  a  series  of  tests  on  unreinforced-concrete  column  footings  made  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,^  the  bending  moment  was  computed  by  the  method  shown  in  Art.  6  for  reinforced 
footings  and  the  moduli  of  rupture  were  calculated  by  using  a  resisting  moment  based  upon  the 
full  width  of  the  footing;  that  is,  by  considering  the  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete  at  the  bottom  of 
the  footing  to  be  uniform  over  the  length  of  a  section  passing  through  the  face  of  the  wall,  in- 
stead of  taking  into  account  the  variation  of  stress  across  the  section.  As  is  usually  the  case 
when  plain  concrete  is  used  in  flexure,  the  unreinforced  footings  showed  considerable  variation 
in  results.  The  variations  were  such  as  not  to  permit  a  method  of  determining  the  effective 
width  of  resisting  section  to  be  established  or  to  obtain  a  formula  for  resisting  moment.  Based 
upon  the  full  section  of  the  footing,  the  moduli  of  rupture  obtained  were  considerably  less  (aver- 
aging about  one-third  less)  than  the  moduli  of  rupture  of  control  beams  made  with  the  same 
concrete. 

4.  Advantages  in  Using  Reinforced  Concrete  for  Foundations. — Reinforced  concrete  is 
well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  foundations.    As  compared  with  plain  concrete,  its  advan* 

>  See  Bun.  67,  Uoirenity  of  Illinois,  Eogiueeribg  Experiment  Sution. 
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tages  for  spread  footings  are  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  excavation  required,  a  saving  in 
material,  and  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  foundation  itself. 

6.  Wall  Footings. — ^Except  in  residences,  bearing-wall  footings  must  usually  be  reinforced. 
A  cantilever  projection  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  wall  and  the  amount  of  reinforcement  may 
be  determined  as  for  a  simple  cantilever  beam. 

In  figuring  maximum  bond  stress,  tests  show  that  the  total  external  shear  at  the  walMacc 
section  should  be  used  in  the  formulas  of  Art.  16,  Sect.  7.  For  diagonal  tension,  the  shear 
should  be  computed  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  face  equal  to  the  eCFective  depth  of  the  footing. 
It  is  good  practice  to  design  small  wall  footings  so  that  no  diagonal  tension  reinforcement  is 
required.  In  stepped  and  sloping  footings  the  depth  to  steel  at  a  distance  (d)  from  the  face 
of  waU  is  less  than  in  footings  of  uniform  depth  so  that  diagonal  tension  is  quite  likely  to  control 
in  such  footings.  In  large  important  footings,  where  diagonal  tension  is  a  critical  element, 
web  reinforcement  should  be  employed  preferably  made  up  in  some  tjrpe  of  unit  frame  for  con- 
venience in  construction  and  to  ensure  the  accurate  placing  of  the  steel. 

6.  Types  of  Column  Footings. — Foundations  for  columns  are  of  four  principal  types:  (1) 
single  footings;  (2)  combined  footings,  including  two  or  more  columns;  (3)  cantilever  footings; 
and  (4)  raft  foundations  covering  the  whole  foundation  area. 

7.  Single  Column  Footings. — A  single  symmetrical  slab  either  square  or  rectangular  is 
the  most  common  form  of  spread  footing.  The  reinforcing  bars  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  footing  and  nm  in  either  two  or  four  directions. 

Depth  for  Punching  Shear, — The  punching  shear  on  a  column  footing,  on  an  area  equal  to 
the  perimeter  of  the  column  times  the  depth  to  the  steel  should  not  exceed  the  allowable  value, 
which  for  a  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  is  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (see  Report  of  Joint  Committee,  Appendix  B). 
The  load  producing  punching  shear  ma}'  be  found  by  multiplying  the  column  load  by  the  ratio 

footing  area  minus  cohimn  area 
footing  area 

Maximum  Bending  Moment. — The  maximum  bending 
moment  occurs  at  the  face  of  the  column.  Referring  to  Fig. 
1,  the  bending  moment  at  BC  is  due  to  the  load  on  the  area 
A  BCD.  The  distance  out  from  BC  to  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  area  A  BCD — distance  x,  Fig.  2 — may  be  formed  for  a 
square  footing  bv  the  following  formula 
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A 


Fig.  1. 


Then,  for  a  square  footing  with  square  or  round  column 
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where  P  is  the  total  column  load.     If  we  let  Cx  — 
then 
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Diagram  1  gives  values  of  Ci  for  various  values  of  a  and  h. 
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For  a  rectang^ilar  footing  with  a  square  or  round  column  (Fig.  3\  the  distanoe 
and  the  moment  at  BC  is 


X  = 


(a +6) 


where 


'•.-a(^+S)('-r 


CI  O 

Diagram  2  gives  values  of  Cx  for  various  values  of  ,  and  ^* 

For  a  rectangular  footing  with  a  rectangular  cohinm 
(Fig.  4),  the  moment  at  BC  is 

where 

a         € 
Diagram  2  gives  values  of  Ca  for  various  values  of  t  and  -,• 


Fig.  4. 


Width  of  Footing  to  Use  in  Flexure  CompiUalians  for  Ttoo-way  Reinforcement.^ — ^With  two- 
w^ay  reinforcement  evenly  spaced  over  the  footing,  it  seems  that  the  tensile  stress  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  bars  lying  within  a  space  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  the  pier 
and  that  there  is  also  considerable  stress  in  the  bars  which  lie  near  the  edges  of  the  footing. 
For  intermediate  bars  stresses  intermediate  in  amount  will  be  developed.  For  footings  having 
two-way  reinforcement  spaced  uniformly  over  the  footing,  the  method  proposed  for  determining 
the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  the  reinforcing  bars,  is  to  use  in  the  calculation  of  resisting  mo- 
ment at  a  section  at  the  face  of  the  pier  the  area  of  all  the  bars  which  lie  within  a  width  of 
footing  equal  to  the  width  of  pier  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  footing,  plus  half  the  remaining 
distance  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  footing.  This  method  gives  results  in  keeping  with 
the  results  of  tests.  When  the  spacing  through  the  middle  of  the  width  of  the  footing  is  closer, 
or  even  when  the  bars  are  concentrated  in  the  middle  portion,  the  same  method  may  be  applied 
w^ithout  serious  error.  Enough  reinforcement  should  be  placed  in  the  outer  portion  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  tension  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  to  provide  for  other  distribution  of  stress. 

No  failures  of  concrete  have  been  observed  in  tests  and  none  would  be  expected  with  the 
low  percentages  of  reinforcement  used. 

Bond  Stresses  J — ^The  method  proposed  for  calculating  maximum  bond  stress  in  column 
footings  having  two-way  reinforcement  evenly  spaced,  or  spaced  as  noted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  is  to  use  the  ordinary  bond  stress  formula,  and  to  consider  the  circumference  of  all 
the  bars  which  were  used  in  the  calculation  of  tensile  stress,  and  to  take  for  the  external  shear 
that  amount  of  upward  pressure  or  load  which  was  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  bending 
moment  at  the  given  section. 

Bond  resistance  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  strength  of  column  footings,  and 
probably  much  more  important  than  is  appreciated  by  the  average  designer.  The  calculations 
of  bond  stress  in  footings  of  ordinary  dimensions  where  large  reinforcing  bars  are  used  show 
that  the  bond  stress  may  be  the  governing  element  of  strength.  Tests  show  that  in  multiple- 
w^ay  reinforcement  a  special  phenomenon  affects  the  problem  and  that  lower  bond  resistance 
may  be  found  in  footings  than  in  beams.  Longitudinal  cracks  form  under  and  along  the  rein- 
forcing bar  due  to  the  stretch  in  the  reinforcing  bars  which  extend  in  another  direction,  and 
these  cracks  act  to  reduce  the  bond  resistance.  The  development  of  these  cracks  along  the 
reinforcing  bars  must  be  expected  in  ser^^ce  under  high  tensile  Htresses.  and  low  working  l>ond 


'  From  BuU.  67,  University  of  IlUnoia.  Engineering  Experiment  8tatioa. 
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stresses  should  be  selected.  An  advantage  will  be  found  in  placing  under  the  bars  a  thickne£»> 
of  concrete  of  2  in.,  or  better  3  in.,  for  footings  of  the  size  ordinarily  used  in  buildings. 

Difficulty  may  be  found  in  providing  the  necessary  bond  resistance,  and  this  points  to 
an  advantage  in  the  use  of  bars  of  small  size,  even  if  they  must  be  closely  spaced.  Generally 
speaking,  bars  of  K-in-  si^  or  smaller  will  be  foimd  to  serve  the  purpose  of  footings  of  usual 
dimensions.  The  use  of  large  bars,  because  of  ease  in  placing,  leads  to  the  construction  of 
footings  which  are  insecure  in  bond  resistance.  Column  footings  reinforced  with  deformeil 
bars  develop  high  bond  resistance.  Curving  the  bar  upward  and  backward  at  the  end  in- 
creases the  bond  resistance,  but  this  form  is  awkward  in  construction.  Reinforcement  formed 
by  bending  long  bars  in  a  series  of  horizontal  loops  covering  the  whole  footing  gives  a  footing 
with  high  bond  resistance. 

The  use  of  short  bars  placed  with  their  ends  staggered  increases  the  tendency  to  fail  by 
bond  and  cannot  be  considered  as  acceptable  practice  in  footings  of  ordinary  proportions. 
In  footings  in  which  the  projection  is  short  in  comparison  with  the  depth,  the  objection  is  ver>' 
great. 

Diagonal  Tension.^ — ^As  a  means  of  measuring  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  failure,  the 
vertical  shearing  stress  should  be  calculated  by  using  the  vertical  sections  formed  upon  th<* 
square  (assuming  square  column)  which  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  face  of  the  pier  equal  to  tho 
depth  of  the  footing.  This  calculation  gives  values  of  the  shearing  stress,  for  footings  which 
failed  by  diagonal  tension,  which  agree  fairly  closely  with  the  values  which  have  been  obtained 

V 
in  tests  of  simple  beams.    The  formula  used  in  this  calculation  is  v  ~-py  where  V  is  the  total 

vertical  shear  at  this  section  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  upward  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  foot- 
ing outside  of  the  section  considered,  h  is  the  total  distance  around  the  four  sides  of  the  section, 
and  jd  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  reinforcing  bars  to  the  center  of  the  compressive  stresses. 
The  working  stress  now  frequently  specified  for  this  purpose  in  the  design  of  beams,  40  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  for  1:2:4  concrete,  may  be  applied  to  the  design  of  footings. 

Four^way  Reinforcement.^ — Footings  having  reinforcement  placed  in  the  direction  of  tho 
diagonals  as  well  as  parallel  to  the  sides  (four-way  reinforcement)  give  good  tests.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  results  is  so  obscured  by  the  variety  of  manner  of  failure  (bond,  diagonal  tension, 
and  perhaps  tension)  and  by  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  that  a  comparison  with 
two-way  reinforcement  on  the  basis  of  loads  carried  would  not  be  of  value.  This  type  of 
distribution  of  reinforcement  should  be  included  in  further  tests.  Measurements  of  deforma- 
tion in  the  bars  are  needed  to  determine  the  division  of  stress  among  the  four  sets  of  bars. 

Stepped  and  Sloping  Footings  J — In  stepped  footings,  the  abrupt  change  in  the  value  of  tho 
arm  of  the  resisting  moment  at  the  point  where  the  depth  of  footing  changes  may  be  expected  to 
produce  a  correspondingly  abrupt  increase  of  stress  in  the  reinforcing  bars.  Where  the  step  is 
large  in  comparison  with  the  projection,  the  bond  stress  must  become  abnormally  large.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  distribution  of  bond  stress  is  quite  different  from  that  in  a  footing  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. The  sloped  footing  also  gives  a  distribution  of  stress  which  is  different  from  that  in  a 
footing  of  uniform  thickness.  However,  for  footings  of  uniform  thickness  the  bond  stress  is  a 
maximum  at  the  section  at  the  face  of  the  pier;  in  a  sloped  footing  the  bond  stress  at  the  sec- 
tion at  the  face  of  the  pier  would  be  less  accordingly  than  in  a  footing  of  uniform  thickness, 
and  a  moderate  slope  may  be  found  to  distribute  the  bond  stress  more  uniformly  throughout 
the  length  of  the  bar.  This  is  not  of  advantage  if  the  full  embedment  of  the  bar  is  effective  in 
resisting  any  pull  due  to  bond. 

iLLuaTRATiVE  PROBLEM. — Dcsigti  a  sitiglc  squure  footing  for  a  round  column  of  24  in.  diameter  carryinc 
300,000  lb.,  when  the  safe  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  is  2  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Use  a  2000-lb.  concrete  with  mediunt 
steel  reinforcement.  Two  sets  of  bars  are  to  be  used  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  parallel  wilh  rhr 
■ides  of  the  footing. 

*  From  Bull.  07,  University  of  Illinois,  Engineering  Experiment  .Stuttun. 
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Tbia  totd  amount  of  ateel  will  be  divided  by  eight  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  steel  in  each  band.  If 
deaired,  more  bura  oaa  be  placed  parallet  to  the  aidea  of  tbe  footinc  than  io  a  diaiooal  direetion.  In  thia  deaisn 
BIX  l-{n.  round  bara  will  compoae  each  *et. 

Ed  view  of  tcata  made  on  footings  with  two-way  reinforcenicnt  it  would  seem  that  the  bara  need  not  all  pass 

the  footing,  it  would  be  cDDHervadve  (o  aay  that  this  may  be  done  provided  that  the  increase  in  the  width  of  each 

which  the  depth  deereasee  toward  the  outer  edge)  not  to  be  too  radical  Ln  tbe  design  of  such  important  structures 
aa  footings.  When  a  smsU  increase  in  the  width  of  bands  doee  nut  euIRce  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  footing,  a 
lew  short  crna  rods  may  be  employed  to  span  the  open  spaces.  Increase  in  band  width  should  preferably  be  made 
in  the  bands  parallel  to  tbe  sides  <A  the  footinc  as.  in  these  buids,  the  lengths  of  the  rods  do  not  change. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  diagonal  rods  have  a  greater  length  subjected  to  cantilever  action  than  the 
roda  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  footing.     Since  it  ia  difficult  (o  calculate  accurately  the  streaaa  in  a  aquare  footing. 

Ikime  deaignera  prefer  an  octagonal  shape  of  footing  so  that  all  rods  will  have  approximately  the  same  length.  The 
rods  should  be  cut  from  2  to  4  in.  shorter  than  the  total  width  of  footing,  but  if  denred,  tbe  rods  may  be  cut 
considerably  ahorler  and  atagieriMi  so  as  to  allow  for  the  decresso  in  bending  moment  from  the  column  toward 
the  edges  of  the  footing. 
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ior  tbe  footing,  the  pier  or  oolumn  betiraea  the  top  of  the  footing  and  the  basement  tkxor  shouM  be  ftarxl  in  a 
■tmilar  manner  (but  inverted)  to  the  flare  in  eolnains  just  b^w  flat-^i^  floors,  as  by  so  doimt  the  bevMKnc  monM»«if 
and  shear  on  the  footinc  may  be  decreased.     Hus  riKwld  be  dear  from  the  disrussiott  on  flat-slab  floors. 

8.  Combined  Colnmn  Footings. — It  is  sometumes  necessaiy  to  support  a  column  on,  or 
very  near,  the  edge  of  a  property  line  in  order  not  to  oieroach  upon  adjacent  pit>perty»  In 
such  a  case  a  single  symmetrical  footing  cannot  be  used.  The  nearest  interior  column  is 
usually  selected  and  a  combined  footing  constructed  under  both  columns.  Sometimee  a 
combined  footing  will  include  more  than  two  columns. 

The  design  of  combined  footings  consists  in  constructing  a  base  of  such  shape  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  loads  will  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  leaction. 
In  addition,  the  base  must  have  sufficient  area  so  that  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  will 
not  be  exceeded. 

The  combined  footing  may  be  either  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness  or  an  inverted  T-beam. 
If  the  slab  type  of  combined  footing  is  used  with  two  columns,  the  slab  must  have  a  trape- 
zoidal shape  when  the  columns  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  footing.  A  rectangular 
shape  may  be  used  where  a  longitudinal  projection  is  possible  beyond  the  heavier  load  of  a 
sufficient  length  to  cause  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rectangle  to  coincide  with  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  loads.  Transverse  reinforcement  is  needed  when  the  width  of  footing  is  much 
larger  than  the  width  of  columns. 


>4 
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Fzo.  9. 

Illubtbativb  Pboblkm. — Design  a  combined  footing  for  columns  1  and  2,  Fig.  0.  Column  1  li  90  in.  MiUArD 
and  sustains  a  load  of  280,000  lb.  €k>lumn  2  is  24  in.  square  and  sustains  a  load  of  SSOtOOO  lb.  DUtanoe 
between  centers  of  columns  is  14  ft.  Allowable  soil  pressure  is  0600  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Assume  a  900(^lb.  oon«ret<i 
with  medium  steel  reinforcement. 

Load  on  column  1  «  280,000  lb. 
Ix>ad  on  coltmin  2  -  380,000  lb. 


Assumed  weight  of  footing 

Total 


660.000  lb. 

56,000  lb. 
715,000  lb. 


Pressure  on  the  soil  doe  to  e<diunn  loads  only  is 


716,000 
6600 

660A)0 

no 


no  sq.ft. 
6000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
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The  lensiha  of  the  parallel  aades  are  unknown  and  two  equations  will  be  needed  to  solve.  First  equation  niAy 
1m  obtained  from  the  formula  that  the  area  of  a  trapesoid  equals  the  averafe  of  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  multi- 
plied by  its  length.  The  second  equation  may  be  found  from  the  principle  stated  above — that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  trapesoid  must  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  combined  column  loading.  This  must  be  so  in 
order  that  the  pressure  on  the  s<h1,  and  the  consequent  settling  (if  any),  may  be  uniform — also  to  prevent  dangerous 
transverse  stresses  in  the  columns. 

Area  of  footing  -    *  "^      (16.83)  -  110 
61  +  &*  -  13.07 

or 

/i  -  7.44  ft. 

Using  the  common  equation  for  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  trapesoid 

16.83    61  +  2bt 

'' -  ^■**  ' -3- TTTbi  <*' 

Solving  equations  (1)  and  (2)  for  bi  and  frt 

61  -  8.82  ft.  and  6«  -  4.25  ft. 

The  values  of  6t  and  bt  may  also  be  found  by  considering  the  footing  1  ft.  wide  and  using  the  formulas  on 
page  682  to  find  intensity  of  pressure  at  each  end.  Thus,  if  we  let  pi  denote  the  intensity  at  the  column  2  end 
and  Pi  the  intensity  at  the  column  1  end,  we  have 

16.83 


660.000  L               -    _ 
""""TeWl^^ 16:83 '    -52,900  1b. 


L*  ^  16.83  J 

r  «(^  -  7.44)1 


Then 


660.000    ,  .    .  ,    ,        «^^^,. 

^'  -  -TeiM-l^ leTMi '  "  25.500  ib. 

52.900 


_  25.500        .„_.^ 
^'  "  "6000"  ■  *-^*  " 

To  find  the  necessary  depth  of  footing  and  amount  of  steel  required,  we  must  find  the  section  maximum 
moment  (which  is  the  section  of  sero  shear)  and  then  determine  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  to  one  side  of  this 
Hection  as  an  aid  in  finding  the  value  of  this  maximum  moment. 

[8.82Zt  -  ^(2X16  83^^^^00^  "  380.000 
h  -  0.0154ZtS  -  7.18 
2s  -  8.22 
And  by  trial.  di  -  6s  -  8.82  -  4.25  -  4.57 

h»  -  bt      16.83  -  8.22 

4.67     "         16.83 
b«  -  b«  >  2.34 

hi  -  2.34  +  4.26  -  6.59 

Ij    6»  -h  2bi       8.22    6.59  +  2(8.82) 
"  "  3  '  6.  +  6x    ■     3     ■      6.59+8.82      "  **^^     • 

We  can  now  compute  the  value  of  the  maximum  moment. 

M  -  380,000  (8.22  -  1.5  -  4.31)  -  916,800  ft.-lb. 
or 

M  -  (915,800)  (12)  -  10,989,600  in.-lb. 

The  moment  for  1  in.  of  width  along  the  line  of  maximum  moment,  M  —  ^6'-q\/i2^    ~  139,000  in.-lb.     The 

footing  must  be  considered  as  an  inverted  beam  at  this  section,  and  the  required  depth  and  the  area  of  the  steel 
may  be  computed  by  the  usual  methods. 

If  the  moment  had  been  taken  about  a  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  trapesoid,  the  result 
would  be  133  000  in.-Ib.,  or  an  error  of  only  about  2.2  % .  Thb  approximate  solution  is  often  used  in  practice  as  the 
error  is  small. 

From  Diagram  2,  page  360,  K  >-  107.4  and  p  «  0.0077  for  the  stresses  as  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 


yf- 


39,000       «^  ^  , 
>  36.0  in. 


107.4 
A,  -  (0.0077)  (12)  (6.69)  (36)  -  21.9  sq.  in.  for  the  whole  width. 

Eighteen  m-in.  round  rods  will  be  needed. 
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la  th*  Mine  nuuiser,  tha  dwtributiiig  Tmaiotttm»at  iot  ooluffln  1  is  determiiied. 


658,000 


1.33  in. 


(107.4)(3.5)(12) 

Since  the  d«pth  of  thf*  whole  slab  must  be  used,  the  necemary  steel  ia  found  as  above. 

658,000 


A. - 


1.3  sq.  in. 


a6,000)(0.875)(36) 

•  It  Bometiraes  happens  th*t  the  required  depth  of  the  distributing  beam  may  be  larger  than  the  depth  of  the 
whole  slab.  In  such  cases  the  footing  may  h*re  an  increased  thickness  under  the  column  or  dse  steel  may  be 
introduced  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Double  reinforcement,  however,  should  not  be  employed  when  exoavation 
can  readily  be  made. 

The  bond  stress  along  the  rods  of  the  distributing  beams  must  now  be  investigated.     Conadering  the  beam 
under  column  2,  the  maximum  shear  ia 

Assuming  that  deformed  rods  are  used,  then  the  number  of  rods  required  for  bond  will  be  (u  ■-  100) 


u 


Zojd' 


or  number  of  rods 


147.000 


(2.36)(0.875)(36)(100) 


20 


In  a 


beam   nnder 


Thus  the  number  determined  for  bond  controls, 
manner,  12  rods  are  needed  in  the  distributing 
column  1. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  spacing  of  the  transrerse  reinforcement. 
Steel  should  be  introduced  between  the  end  distributing  beams 
nbout  24  in.  o.  to  c.  in  order  to  make  the  footing  more  rii^  and 
more  capable  of  directly  transmitting  the  loads. 

Web  reinforcement  is  not  needed  in  the  distributing  beams, 
as  each  distributing  beam  and  column  has  a  similar  load  to  that 
of  a  single  footing,  and  for  such  footings  we  know  that  the  in- 
tensity of  shearing  stress,  as  measuring  diagonal  tension,  may  be 
computed  on  a  section  at  a  distance  out  from  the  faee  of  eoliunn 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  footing  to  the  sted.    In  a  longitudinal 
direction,  however,  shear  shotUd  be  computed  <«  a  section  dose 
to  the  support,  as  mn.  Fig.  11,  since  in  this  direction  the  tension  steel  is  at  the  top  of  the  footing  and  cracks  may 
open  up  in  the  web  as  in  simple  beams.     The  spacing  of  stirrups  is  given  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  determined  as  in  a 
simple  beam. 

The  loads  beyond  the  centers  of  the  columns  in  a  longitudinal  direction  cause  negative  moment  at  the  sup- 
ports; that  is.  the  load  to  the  left  of  column  1  and  to  the  right  of  column  2  cause  tension  in  the  bottom  of  the 
footing  at  the  sections  AB  and  CD  respectivdy  (Fig.  9).  This  tension,  however,  does  not  exceed  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  oonerete.    At  column  1,  using  the  common  flexure  formula. 


My       (8.82)(1.5)(6000)(9)(18)(12) 
^"    /    "  (8.41)(12)(36)« 


—  33  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


A  few  rods  4  ft.  long  wiU  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  footing  across  the  sections  AB  and  CD  in  otder  to  provide 
for  any  posdble  defects  in  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

9.  CantileTer  Footmgs. — The  cantilever  type  of  construction  may  be  employed  in  place 
of  a  combined  footing  under  the  usual  conditions;  that  is,  when  encroachment  upon  adjacent 
property  must  be  avoided  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  land  close  to  the  property  line.  In  cantilever  construction,  the  wall-column  footing  and 
the  footing  of  the  nearest  interior  column  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  strap,  and  this  strap  is 
extended  so  as  to  support  the  wall  column.    To  save  excavation,  the  top  of  the  strap  is  usually 

placed  at  the  same  level  as  the  tops  of  the  footings. 

• 

iLLUBTBAnvB  Pboblbic. — ^Lct  US  assums  the  siae  of  columns  and  column  loading  as  shown  in  FSg.  12.  The 
distance  from  the  eenter  of  interior  column  to  the  property  line  will  be  made  12  ft.  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall 
column  win  bo  plaeed  on  the  property  line.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  shall  consider  that  piles  are  necessary 
and  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  drive  such  piles  doaer  than  2  ft.  apart  in  any  direction.  The  safe  bearing  capacity 
of  eaeh  pOe  wiU  be  taken  at  10  short  tons.  The  working  stresses  as  reoommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  a 
20004b.  eooortte  and  medium  stad  will  be  adopted. 

Appnidmat*  figurine  diowi  that  about  12  piles  irill  be  needed  under  the  wall  footing,  and  18  piles  under  the 


S«c.  IS-U) 


FOVKDATIONS 


intater  f  oodv  1  tlwt  k.  It  tlw  Mm*  d  the  wall  laoti^  Ib  ptuad  aboM  M  Aom  In  Ha.  U. 

of  pOm  wqufajd,  tho  ihajia  ol  the  foodnci  nu-  be  Mtdly  dMormiiiBd.     Tli*  ttiTniiiiit  (hoini  tcr  lb*  pila  li 

k  Bpkoliic  ed  *i  l«<t  S  ft.  fai  erwy  dinMloii. 

Ob  ueooBt  of  aDdlerer  utioii,  the  upHft  on  the  intsricr  niliuiui  aty  be  doe  to  the  eombiDod  Un  and  d«d 
lovl  of  tbc  nil  eoluDin.  bat.  nna  the  five  lowl  mu-  not  klwrnys  be  prewDt.  tlis  uplift  fnun  the  dewl  lokd  aDly 


The  nnfi  irill  now  be  deocoad  for  the  total  lire  aad 
dead  load  on  the  eitoior  oolanm  ainee  thia  loadinc  ^vea 
maiimnm  anndituiiia.      The  total  load  aa  the  wall  loMiiic  ia 

(175.000)01  .as)  +  [Hooigaxe)  _  j^  j™  ib 

The  uplift  OD  the  islcrior  Dalnmn  may  be  found  in  a  ■mlbir 
nuuner  to  that  for  dead  load  only,  tr  mar  accurately  (tak- 
ios  momenta  about  the  outo-  edcc  of  the  wall  ooliunn) 
(230.700)(3.0O)  -  (I75.O00)(0.S7)  -  eia00)(12)(8)       „_--_ 


U  -  (175,000)  (3.83)  -   (^^g — )  {*.2Si(2-ZSl  • 


281.000  ttAh. 


_  -I  3.372.0W      _ 
Vll07  4)(3»l 


The  abeai  io  the  atrap  at  the  iuid 
t«m  of  web  reiDloroement.  Iliii 
worda,  the  inward  Hprrad  of  tbi 


d  Dot  exceed  130  lb.  per  at 
ion  eiMl*  in  tbe  upper  poi 
to  any  appredaUe  extant  i 


a7s.o»,-("'i'=5)„ 


TItp  slraiJ  wiU  be  deepened  k 
'-d^e  of  tbe  exterior  columo  I 
Triplr-kBped  H-ia.  round  atir 


.    (0KO.lB8)(16.000)(O.87Sl(a0) 
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Th«  iiJiit  Abear  st  tlM  mncr  edce  of  wall  f ootins  » 

(40.700)  +  (1200)  (6) 
(a9)(0^75)(30) 


47  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Two  triple-looped  H-in.  round  stirrups  pUeed  just  to  the  left  of  this  p<nnt  wiU  make  the  de8i4ni  satisfactory 
The  number  of  horisontal  rods  will  now  be  determined. 

A         ^  3.372,000 

^*  "  /MJd  *  (16,000) (0^75) (30)     "  **  '^'  "** 

Fourteen  ^i-in.  round  deformed  rods  will  be  used. 

123  900 
"  "  (14)(2.7o)(0^76)(30)  "  ^^^  ^^'  P*^  «>•  ^ 

This  value  will  be  considered  satisfactory  on  account  of  bending  the  ends  of  the  rods  as  shown. 

The  horisontal  tension  rods  should  h*ve  a  sufficient  length  for  straight  bond  to  the  left  of  the  8ecti<Mi  of 
maximum  moment.  Alternate  rods  may  stop  off  at  10  ft.  from  the  property  line,  which  is  about  5  in.  beyond  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  needed  in  tension. 

The  interior  footing  may  be  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  Art.  8,  except  that  in  this  problen. 
we  have  the  moment  from  concentrated  loads  instead  of  from  uniform  loads. 

M  -  (80,000)  (2.37)  (2)  +  (20.000)  (0.62)  (2)  +  (20,000)  (1.87)  (2)  +  (40.000)  (0.87)  (2)] 
-  548.400  ft.-lb.,  or  6,581,000  in.-lb. 

The  depth  to  Mteel  will  b^  made  30  in.  in  order  to  provide  properly  for  the  strap.     Web  reinforcement  is  not  needed 

A        JL  6,581.000 

'  •  "/•></  "  (16.000)  (0.875)  (30)  "  *^**  *^-  »°- 

The  steel  will  be  placed  in  two  directions.     Thus,  for  moment,  3.9  sq.  in.  or  seven  ^i<in.  round  rods  wiU  be  needcii 

in  each  band.    Let  us  now  determine  the  number  of  ^i-in.  round  deformed  rods  in  each  set  that  will  be  nHiuirr-fi 

for  bond. 

(16)  (20.000) 

"  -   r^'  *^^  "»*"»»*«'  °'  '«**•  -    (100)(2.75)%.875)(30)  '  " 
This  number  controls. 

The  weight  of  footing,  as  designed,  deducting  the  weight  of  strap  already  considered,  is  approximately  22.U(H» 
lb.  This  gives  a  total  pressure  on  the  piles  of  360,000  +  22,000  —  28,000  -  354,000  lb.  Thus  the  number  <>f 
piles  was  correctly  chosen.  In  this  design  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  by  direct  shear  above  the  tops  of  the  pii< « 
as  for  this  kind  of  shear  about  one-half  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  may  be  allowed.  There  if  aL><< 
no  danger  from  punching  shear  around  the  base  of  the  column. 

The  footing  under  the  wall  column  acts  as  a  simple  cantilever.     The  moment  on  each  edge  of  strap 

M  -  (60.000)  (17)  -  1,020.000  in.-Ib. 
As  in  the  interior  footing,  the  depth  to  steel  will  be  made  30  in. 

A  1.020.000 

^'  "  (16,000)  (0.875) (30)  "  ^*  *^'  *°' 

Twelve  \^in.  round  rods  are  satisfactory  for  moment.     For  bond 

60,000 
number  of  deformed  rods  -  (iqo)  (1.67) (0.875)  (30)  '  ^^ 

A  few  cross  rods  will  also  be  employed  to  better  distribute  the  load. 

The  weight  of  wall  footing  deducting  the  weight  of  strap  is  approximately  10,000  lb.,  giving  a  total  pressure 
on  the  piles  of  230.700  +  10,000  -  240,700  lb.,  or  almost  exactly  10  tons  per  pUe,  as  planned. 

It  is  generally  considered  good  practice  to  lay  the  concrete  directly  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles.  The  groumi 
is  usually  excavated  around  the  piles,  the  depth  depending  upon  soil  conditions,  and  then  a  layer  oi  broken  stoni 
is  spread  and  rammed  before  the  concrete  is  laid.  The  supporting  power  of  the  soil  between  the  piles  is  thu« 
utilised. 

10.  Raft  Foundatioiis. — ^The  raft  foundation  in  building  confltniction  may  be  consideretl 
aa  an  extension  of  the  single  or  combined  footing  until  the  foundation  covers  at  least  a  con- 
siderable, if  not  the  entire,  area  of  the  building.  Its  use  is  limited  to  sites  where  the  allowabl< 
pressure  on  the  soil  is  very  small  or  where  the  building  is  supported  by  piles  sustained  by 
friction. 

Raft  foundations  may  be  divided  into  the  following  three  gcncml  clashes: 

1.  Flat  slabs  of  plain  or  reinforced  concrete. 

2.  Beams  or  girders  with  a  slab  underneath. 

3.  Beams  or  girders  with  a  slab  on  top. 


FOUNDATIONS 
A  flat-slab  foundation  m&y  be  designed  in  the  same  mumer  as  a  flat-alab  floor  (see  Art. 


20,  8eM.  11).    Tlie  foundation  is  considered  a 


an  inverted  flat  slab  loaded  by  the  reaction  of 
the  ground  and  supported  by  the  columns. 
The  column  base  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  prevent  excessive  moments  and 
sheare  in  the  concrete. 


1       \  AoimtrTf  JTMf  Z»H 

i'       'l             ^ 

t 

1? 

? 

Fia.  14.  Fio.  IS. 

Fig.  14  shows  a  design  of  a  raft  foundation  of  the  second  class.  "Hie  action  of  foreee  is 
exactly  as  in  an  inverted  floor  and  calls  for  similar  treatment  in  des^ning.  As  compared  with 
Class  3,  Class  2  permits  a  T-beam  design,  but  on  the  other  hand,  requires  an  extra  fill  and 
separate  floor  surface  in  the  basement.  

11.  Examples  of  Column  Footings. — Fig,  16  "'  ** 

shows  a  design  of  a  single  footing  for  the  typical 

interior  columns  of  a  factory  building  for  the  ^j^^^ 

Bradley  Knitting  Co.,  Delavan,  Wis.    The  design 

of  the  top  of  footing  should  be  noted. 

Fig.  16  is  an  example  of  a  combined  footing 
employed  in  an  automobile  depot  in  Boston. 

Pig.  17  is  a  special  foundation  of  novel  design 
used  in  the  Garage  Building  of  the  Decanville 
Automobile  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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U.  Conoreto  Pilate— Concrete  pQea  ftre  umullr  atai^ofed  when  voodoi  pfba  woold  b« 
•ubjact  to  decftf  or  to  deBtruction  by  the  a«tioD  of  m&rine  worms.    Bj  usiiig  one  of  the  types 
of  cooerete  piles,  they  msy  be  employed  under  almost  any  circumHtance  where  wooden  piles 
would  be  suitable.    Wooden  piles,  to  insure  pennanency  must  be  cut  off  below  permanent 
water  line,  as,  when  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  wiiich  is  alter- 
nately wet  and  dry,  they  will  decay.    Concrete  piles  are  not 
80  restricted,  as  they  are  permanent  above  water  line  ae  well 
as  below  it,  and  the  cutoff  line  can  therefore  be  aa  high  as  is 
consistent  with  the  depth  actually  required  in  the  foundations 
which  they  support.    The  cost  of  the  concrete  piles,  them- 
selves, is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  wooden  piles,  but 
this  cost  is,  in  a  great  many  cases,  more  than  offset  by  the 
fact  that,  due  to  their  size  and  shape,  they  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining greater  loads  than  wooden  piles,  and  by  the  saving  in 
excavation,  pumping,  sheeting  and  masonry  made  possible  by 

Reinforced-concrete  sheet  piling  has  been  used  quit«  ex- 
tensively for  permanent  bulk-heads,  piera  and  the  like,  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particiJar  situation 
where  it  is  employed.  This  sheet  piling  may  be  designed  with 
an  interlocking  feature,  or  without,  as  may  best  and  most 
economically  meet  the  particular  requirement. 

Concrete  piles  are  of  two  general  types — those  molded  in 
place  and  those  molded  before  driving. 

ISo.  Piles  Molded  in  Place.— The   Raymond. 
Via.  IS.— RmyiDond  mle  eon      Simplex  and  Pedestal  [Hies  are  the  forms  of  this  type  which  arc 
^^''T^.j'S^  """'j  T*'"'lt'™;     ■"<»*  widely  used. 

Completed  Rnxmood  inle  without  a  j    a.;  -a  j  .         -i  j      i. 

rFinlorecmeni.  Raymond  FuM.^Raymond   concrete   piles  are  made  by 

driving  a  tapering  reinforced  steel  shell  to  refusal,  by  means  of 
a  ci^psible  steel  core,  withdrawing  the  core  and  thereupon  filling  the  shell  with  concrete. 
There  is  thus  a  shell  or  form  for  every  pile  and  the  concret«  within  the  shell  may  be  reinforced 
or  not,  as  may  be  desired.  Fig.  18  shows  a  partly  and  an  entirely  completed  Raymond  pile. 
Raymond  piles  are  of  8-in.  diameter  at  the  point  and  taper  0.4  in.  per  ft.  up  to  37  ft.  in 
length. 

The  shell  of  a  Raymond  pile  is  made  of  sheet  steel  of  a  thickness  depending  upon  the 
elasticity  and  crushing  tendency  of  the  earth,  and  is  reinforced  by  means  of  steel  wire  spirally 
wound  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  on  a  3-in.  pitch  and  held  in  place  by 
grooving  the  shell  around  the  wire  and  fastening  the  ends  by  electric 
welding.  The  weight  of  both  shell  and  wire  may  bo  varied  to  suit  con- 
ditions, but  24-gage  steel  in  the  shell  and  No.  3  wire  are  most  com- 
monly used. 

A  boot  or  point  of  pressed  steel  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  core  or 
mandrel  and  completely  encloses  the  bottom  of  the  shell. 

After  the  core  is  collapsed  and  withdrawn,  the  shell  is  inspected  to 
insure  its  perfection  and  it  is  then  filled  with  concrete. 

A  meehanical  problem  that  for  several  years  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  engineers  connected  with  the  Raymond  system,  was  to  provide  a 
shell  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  back  pressure  of  the  soil 
itfter  the  driving  core  had  been  withdrawn.  This  difficulty  has  been  successfully  overcouii* 
by  means  of  the  spirally  reinforced  steel  shdl,  which  is  made  on  machines  specially  designed 
for  the  purpose.  This  shell  is  now  universally  used  in  connection  with  this  method  and  •> 
illustrated  in  Fig.  Iff. 


PaM^oZ  Flier . — I^OEst&i  frntfaarr  maav 
loUovinc  numer:         u  roiv  ui.i  n«<-t  ou 
drtrcEn  to  the  tcqnm-o   o^ini..    -  -  lu-    trur\ 
moveil  ani  a  cimrxp  .0  .-oorT^ir  l^  limpped  u^  : 
tjie  ooTP  19  naed  its  ^  twiud't  u-  comprasr  Uir  tM> 
Crete  into  \he  sontnuidinE  et:..     -i    liuii  pforaes 


C=l- 


-^ 


4i  ^    Jv*- 


repe»t«(l  until  a  pedestal  btiae  ubuut  S  Si.  in  diaiueier  is  formcil,  (5)  thp.  ouins  m  wi(h()n>Hix 
leaving  the  eoiD[rieted  pil«  with  aa  enlarged  baec. 

CompotiU  Wood  and  Coticretr  f'l^w.— In  order  to  elimioate  the  |[t«At  mat  of  plafina  wrtromrK 
long  concrete  pil^s,  a  iuettat>d  lias  been  devised  hy  ttie  Ryamond  <Jon«n>t«>  l'ili>  I'li.  lit  iniilnll 
what  is  know  as  n  oomposiie  pile.  This  L-onaists  of  a  liayiuoml  pile  •upnnmiKMNsi  \ipnn  n 
wood  pile.  The  length  of  the  concrete  pile  ia  detenuined  hy  the  depth  lo  whirh  ''  '*  ■■■■■■"•' 
to  drive  the  wood  pile  in  order  i«  insure  its  cutoff  being  bolow  water,     A  dowpllr 
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provided  between  the  wood  and  concrete  pile  which  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  lateral 
displacement.  By  this  method  long  wood  piles  can  be  used,  where  necessary,  with  short 
concrete  piles  superimposed  upon  them,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  excavation,  sheeting 
and  pumping  in  material  which  is  apt  to  be  extremely  difficult  and  costly  to  handle. 

186.  Piiefl  Molded  Before  Driving.^-Cast  piles  must  be  reinforced  to  permit 
handling,  to  withstand  the  shock  due  to  driving,  and  to  withstand  the  lateral  strains,  if  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  require  it. 

Precast  piles  are  usually  designed  to  meet  the  particular  conditions  under  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  In  some  cases  they  are  provided  with  cast-  or  wrought-iron  or  steel  driving  points 
and  may  also  have  an  iron  pipe  cast  in  the*  center  for  jetting.  Usually,  however,  the  iron  or 
steel  point  b  omitted,  and  jetting,  if  found  necessary,  is  done  by  means  of  pipes,  which  are  not 
fastened  to  the  pile. 

To  protect  the  pile  from  shattering  under  the  severe  blows  ot  tne  hammer,  laminated 
wood  blocks  may  be  used,  although  some  contractors  provide  a  special  driving  head  in  which 
a  cushion  of  sand,  rope,  or  other  material  is  placed  between  a  driving  block  of  wood  and  the 
concrete  to  prevent  crushing  the  head  of  the  pile.  These  piles  can  be  built  in  any  required 
size,  and  have  been  placed  up  to  90  ft.  in  length,  though  considerably  shorter  piles  are  more 
frequently  employed.  On  dock  and  pier  work  premolded  concrete  piles  are  used  both  as 
supporting  piles  and  as  sheet  piles  to  retain  the  ground  behind  them.  Such  piles  must  not 
only  be  reinforced  against  driving  and  handling  stresses,  but  must  be  designed  to  safely  support 
the  soil  load  to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  These  piles  must  ordinarily  be  cured  for  from 
30  to  60  days  after  casting  before  they  can  be  used,  which,  on  rush  work,  is  considerable  detri- 
ment to  their  use.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  predetermine  the  exact  length  which  will  be 
required,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  any  unused  portion  of  the  pile  this  must  be  done  by 
breaking  away  the  concrete  from  the  reinforcement  and  either  bending  this  latter  down  into 
the  superimposed  caps  or  cutting  it  off  with  hack  saws  or  acetylene  torches. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  details  of  the  concrete  piles  employed  in  the  construction  of  ore  docks 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  piles,  octagonal  in  shape  and 
reinforced  with  eight  1-in.  round  rods,  were  cast  vertically  in  steel  forms,  a  cast-iron  shoe 
being  fitted  into  the  form  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  finished  pile.  A  1:2:4  mixture  of  both 
gravel  and  broken  stone  was  used.  The  forms  were  removed  in  from  12  to  24  hr.  after  pouring, 
depending  upon  the  weather.  No  pile  was  driven  before  it  was  at  least  30  days  old.  Sheet 
piles  were  also  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21. 


SECTION  13 


RETAINING  WALLS 

A  retaining  wall  is  a  wall  of  masonry — such  as  stone,  plain  concrete,  or  reinforced  concrete — 
Wiiilt  to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  earth  or  of  other  material  possessing  more  or  less  f rictional 
^tiihility.  In  stone  masonry  and  plain  concrete  walls  the  section  must  be  made  heavy  enough 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  structure  will  prevent  overturning,  whence  the  name  gravity  section. 
In  reinforced-concrete  walls  the  weight  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  sustained  material  is 
utilized  to  maintain  stability  and,  in  addition,  the  sections  may  be  designed  to  more  nearly 
develop  the  full  strength  of  the  concrete. 

The  treatment  of  retaining  walls  here  given  deals  (1)  with  the  earth  thrust  or  pressure  which 
txcis  against  the  wall,  (2)  with  the  forces  which  maintain  the  stability  of  the  wall  imder  this 
thrust,  and  (3)  with  the  design  of  walls  to  withstand  these  attacking  and  stabilizing  forces. 

1.  Earth  Pressure. — ^In  Fig.  1  let  AB  represent  the  back  of  a  retaining  wall,  and  AC 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  earth  has  a  tendency  to  break  away  and  come  down  some 
line,  as  CB,  thus  producing  pressure  on  the  wall.     The  weight  of  the 
c^arth  tends  to  cause  this  breaking  away  while  the  resisting  forces  are 
the  friction  on  the  face  AB  and  on  the  plane  BC  (the  latter  called 
internal  friction);  the  cohesion  along  the  line  BC;  and  the  resistance  of 
the    wall  due  to  its  stability  against  overturning  and  sliding.     The 
roeflficients  of  these  frictions,  and  of  cohesion,  vary  with  slope  of  the 
surface  AC,  the  fineness  of  the    retained  material,  and  its  moisture 
content.     Cohesion  is  influenced  greatly  by  moisture  and  the  vibratiom 
of  moving  loads,  and  seldom  obtains  in  a  newly  made  untamped  fill. 
Most  earth  pressure  theories,  therefore,  treat  the  limiting  case  of  an 
ideal  granular  mass  possessing  no  cohesion.^    This  has  the  effect  of  reducmg  the  curve  of 
rupture  BC  to  a  straight  line. 

All  earth  pressure  theories  given  here  asstmie  (1)  that  the  surface  of  rupture  BC  is  a 
plane,  (2)  that  the  point  of  resultant  pressure  is  at  one-third  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the 
bottom  when  the  surface  of  the  material  meets  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  (3)  that  the  resultant 
pressure  makes  some  definite  angle  with  the  horizontal.  These  theories  result  in  a  triangular 
distribution  of  pressure  against  the  face  of  the  wall  when  the  surface  of  the  material  meets 
the  top  of  the  wall;  and  since  the  resultant  pressure  must  pass  through  the  centroid  of  this 
pressure-distribution  triangle,  it  must  act  at  one-third  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  bottom. 
Its  inclination  varies  with  different  conditions  and  theories. 

Table  1. — Angles  of  Repose  and  Weights  per  Cubic  Foot  fob  Various  Earths' 


Via.  1. 


Material 


Slope 


Angle  of 
repoee,  degrees 


Weight    in    lb. 
per  cu.  ft. 


Sand,  dry 

Sand,  moist 

Sand,  wet 

Ordinary  earth,  dry 

Ordinary  earth,  moist 

Ordinary  earth,  wet 

Gravel,  round  to  angular. 
Gravel,  sand  and  clay  — 


2.8  :ltol.4  . 

1.75:lto        1. 

2.8  :Itol.2  : 

2.8  :lto        1: 

2.1  :lto        1 

2.1  :1  to  1.75; 

1.75:lto0.9  : 

2.8  :ltol.3  : 

20  to  35 
30  to  45 
20  to  40 
20  to  45 
25  to  45 
25  to  30 
30  to  48 
20  to  37 


90  to  110 
100  to  110 
110  to  120 
80  to  100 
80  to  100 
100  to  120 
100  to  135 
100  to  115 


*•  For  theory  including  cohesion,  see  Cain's  "  Earth  Pressure,  Walls  and  Bins."    It  is  valuable  for  the  investi- 
Kation  of  stability  of  existing  walls  backed  by  earth  which  has  been  compacted  in  some  manner. 
From  Cain's  "Earth  Pressure.  Walls  and  Bins,"  p.  9. 
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Table  2. — Coefficients  of  Intehnal  Friction^ 


Kind  of  material 


Tancent 

of  ancle 

of  internal 

friction 


Approximate 
correspondinc 


Angle, 
degrees 


Slope 


Authority 


Coal,  shingle,  ballast, 

etc 

Bank  sand 

Riprap 

Earth 

Quicksand,  100  up  . . . 

Clay 

Quicksand,  50-100. . .  . 

Earth 

Bank  sand 

Sand,  50-100 

Bank  sand 

Clay 

Cinders 

Gravel,  yi-m 

Gravel,  Ji-in 

Bank  sand 

Sand,  30-50 

Sand,  20-30 


1.423 
1.423 
1.097 
1.097 
0.895 
0.895 
0.750 
0.750 
0.750 
0.549 
0.549 
0.474 
0.474 
0.474 
0.350 
0.350 
0.258 
0.179 


54 
54 
48 
48 
42 
42 
37 
37 
37 
29 
29 
25 
25 
25 
19 
19 
14 
10 


0.7  to  1 
0.7tol 
0.9tol 
0.9  to  1 
1.1  to  1 
l.ltol 
1.3  to  1 
1.3tol 
1.3  to  1 
1.8  to  1 

1.8  to  1 
2.1  to  1 
2.1  to  1 
2.1  to  1 
2.9tol 
2.9tol 

3.9  to  1 
5.6  to  1 


B.  Baker 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

B.  Baker 

Goodrich 

B.  Baker 

Goodrich 

Steel 

Wilson 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 

Goodrich 


la.  Rankine's  Formula  for  Resultant  Active  Earth  Pressure. — Rankine  has 
developed  the  following  formula'  for  the  case  in  which  (1)  the  total  active  thrust  P  acts  upon 
a  vertical  plane,  (2)  acts  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  all  cases  in  which  0^0,  (3)  acts 
in  a  material  of  indefinite  extent,  and  (4)  the  earth  carries  no  load  except  its  own  weight  (Fig.  2) : 


P  ^C. 


wh* 


Fio.  2. 


in  which 

P  »  total  active  thrust  of  earth  against  the  vertical  plane  as  described 

above. 
w  s  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  retained  material. 
h  »  height  of  vertical  section  considered,  as  AC. 

cos  ^  —  Vcos*  e  —  cos*  ^ 


C,  =  cos  0  • 


cos  «  -f  Vcos*  e  —  cos*  0 


where 


0  »  angle  of  surcharge. 
0  —  angle  of  internal  friction. 
Diagram  1  gives  the  values  of  C«  for  various  values  of  $  and  0.     It  should  be  noted  that  P  in 

parallel  to  the  surface  AB,  when  $  is  either  positive,  or  zero;  and  that  it  acts  at  a  point  D,  » 


above  C,  or  in  other  words,  CD  =  \~o~) 


>  E.  P.  Goodbich:  Trana.  Am.  8oe.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  53,  p.  901. 

>  For  deTdopment  see  Baku**  **  Masonry  CoDstruetioD,'*  10th  Ed.,  p.  493. 
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When  •  =  0 


RSTAISIxa  WALLS 

r/  =  t«n»  (45°  -  H*1 
Diagram  1 


**!«••  of  C  In   P-C«*S^" 

The  following  table  gives  vnlues  of  C,'  for  varying  values  of  #. 


. 

c/ 

. 

1        " 

* 

» 

0  132/1 
0  OIIIM 

20' 

0.490 

30' 

0.3333] 

40° 

0.2174 

50° 

25' 

0.406 

35- 

0.2710 

45° 

0.1718 

55° 

lb.  Coulomb's  Wedge  of  M&zimum 
Preisnre. — Coulomb  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
wedge  ACF  (Fig.  3),  lying  between  the  aurface  of  the 
earth  AF  and  the  plane  of  rupture  CF  would  move 
down  against  the  vertical  plane  AC  due  to  its  own 
weight,  causing  the  resultant  pressure  P'.  The  prism 
itself  is  in  equilibrium  through  a  force  acting  upward 
against  CF,  and  making  the  angle  it>  with  CF;  and  a  force 
opposing  P'  due  to  the  resiRtance  of  the  wall  BC  and  of 
the  prism  BAC  (if  BC  is  not  vertical).  If  angle  BCA 
is  relatively  large,  there  will  be  found  a  plane  of  rupture  Fm.  8. 

SC,  in  the  prism  BAC,  tending  Ui  force  a  portion  of  this 

prism  upwud.    This  plane  of  rupture  makes  angle  fi  with  AC,  which  ia  dependent  upon  9 
and  #.     It*  value  ia  given  in  T^le  3. 
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25 
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2M 

30 
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2H 

40 
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3H 

35 
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3H 

45 
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40 
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3H 

50 

14°  40' 

3« 
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55 
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3H 
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40 
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0 

45 
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36° 

35 

0°0' 
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50 
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2« 

40 
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2H 

56 

11*40' 

2« 

45 

10°  56' 

2H 

60 
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2H 

45° 

46 

O'D- 

0 

'  55 

12-45' 

2% 

50 

8°  40' 

IK 

i 

II 

55 

10°  05' 

2K 

Let  the  point  G  od  fiC  be  so  located  that  CO  - 
tion  of  tbe  resultant  earth  pressure  P.  Its  line  of 
angle  Z  with  a  normal  to  the  wall  at  G, 


HBC.    This  will  he  the  point  at  applica- 
action  as  applied  to  the  wall  malcM  the 


When  the  face  £C  of  the  wall  is  battered  such  that  a  <  0,  Construction  I  ahoulil  be  foUowwl : 
When  a  —  P.  follow  Construction  I  if  2  >  4;  otherwise  follow  Ckinstruction  11. 
When  a>0,  follow  ConstructioD  II. 

Coiutruetion  I. — Let  the  wall  BC  (Pig-  4)  retain  material  whoee  surface  slope  ia  t,  and  wbooe 
angle  of  iBtenuJ  fricUcn  is  ^    It  will  be  assumed  that  the  resultant  thrust  P  will  be  ai^lied 
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at  the  third  point  Z>,  so  that  it  makes  the  angle  ^  with  a  normal  at  D.  [It  may  be  assumed 
to  make  the  angle  of  friction  (Z  of  the  material  against  the  wall)  with  the  normal  when  that 
angle  does  not  exceed  ^.]  Beginning  at  B,  lay  o£f  on  BG  arbitrary  distances,  equal,  for  con- 
venience, as  Bo,  abf  etc.,  and  connect  these  points  a,  h,  c,  etc.  with  C.  Compute  the  weight 
of  these  prisms  thus  formed,  with  length  of  1  ft.  normal  to  the  drawing,  and  lay  them  off  to 
some  convenient  scale,  on  CG,  beginning  at  C,  as  TT*,  Wh,  etc.  If  the  distances  on  BG  are 
equal,  those  on  CG  will  likewise  be  equal.  Draw  CS  making  an  angle  k  with  CG,  where  ib  is  the 
angle  made  by  P  with  the  vertical.  Draw  a'TT.,  h'Wh,  etc.,  all  parallel  to  CS^  and  through  these 
points  a',  b',  c',  etc.,  thus  obtained,  draw  a  curve.  A  tangent  to  this  curve  parallel  to  CG  i.s 
tangent  at  m',  through  which  Cm  may  be  drawn.  Thus  the  prism  BCm  is  that  which  causes  the 
maximum  pressure  P  for  the  conditions  assumed;  and  m'tiy  drawn  parallel  to  CS,  and  scaled 
off  to  the  scale  of  the  weights  on  CG,  gives  the  maximum  value  of  this  thrust  P. 

When  0=0  the  surface  of  fill  is  level,  and  Cm  then  bisects  angle  BCG,  and  may  thus  be 
drawn  at  once.  The  weight  of  prism  BCm  may  be  laid  off  on  CX?  and  m'n  drawn  to  get  the 
corresponding  value  of  P. 

Carutructian  II  (Fig.  5). — ^When  it  has  been  found  from  Table  3  that  the  wall  BC  makes 
a  greater  angle  than  /9  with  the  vertical,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  determine  the  pressure  P' 


^- — --' 


Fio.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


acting  parallel  to  AB,  against  a  vertical  plane  AC  through  C.  Lay  off  for  convenience  equal 
distances  Aa,  ab,  etc.,  and  connect  a,  6,  c,  etc.  with  C.  Compute  the  weights  of  the  prisms 
thus  formed,  and  plot  these  weights  to  some  convenient  scale  on  CG  (which  makes  an  angle 
0  with  a  horizontal  through  C),  as  CTTs,  Was  Wh,  etc.  Draw  through  these  points  the  lines 
Wao',  WiJb',  etc.,  making  the  angle  kf  (equal  to  90^  —  $)  with  CG.  A  smooth  curve  may  then 
>>e  drawn  through  a',  6',  c',  etc.  Point  /  is  located  by  drawing  a  tangent  to  this  curve  parallel 
to  CG.  The  plane  rC  is  the  plane  of  rupture  for  the  wedge  BCr,  which  might  be  forced  up- 
ward due  to  the  pressure  P'  and  the  resistance  of  the  wall.  The  resultant  pressure  P'  acting  at 
I)  in  either  direction  on  the  line  FD  is  equal  to  sr'  scaled  to  that  of  the  plotted  weights  on  CG. 

Let  the  inclination  of  BC  to  the  vertical  be  a.  Extend  CG  beyond  C  and  lay  off  a  counter- 
clockwise; then  lay  off  90  deg.  The  line  thus  obtained  will  make  an  angle  q  with  the  plane  of 
rupture  Cr. 

Now  ifqis  less  than  Z,  where  2  is  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  material  on  the  wall,  produce 
P'  to  F,  on  BC.  Through  F  the  resultant  P  on  the  face  BC  will  act,  such  that  its  angle  of  in- 
clination with  the  vertical  (d)  equals  /.rCG,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  such  that  it  makes  the 
angle  q  with  a  normal  to  BC.     The  magnitude  of  P  is  r'S  scaled  to  that  of  the  weights  on  CG. 

Ifqis  greater  than  Z,  perform  Construction  I  making  P  slope  the  angle  2  with  the  normal 
to  BC,  Fig.  4. 
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When  9  is  nagaitve  and  liot-  lai)B&y  or  wimi  or  is  negatiTe  bat  not  to  exceed  10  deg.,  the  con- 
structioiis  I  and  II  may  atill  be  used. 

Rebhann*8  Construction^ — The  value  of  P  by  the  Coulomb  theory  may  be  found  in  the 
foUowing  manner:  Let  BC,  fig.  6,  be  the  back  face  of  a  retaining  wall  with  the  earth  surface 
on  the  line  BJ»  AC  in  the  vertical  plane  against  which  P  acts,  at  point  D,  \iAC  from  C. 
CJ  makes  the  angle  of  internal  friction  ^  with  the  horixontaL  Draw  AF  so  that  LCAF  =  9 
-Y  ^.  With  0  as  the  center  and  FJ  as  the  diameter,  describe  the  arc  FMJ.  Draw  CM  tangent 
to  this  arc.  (The  point  of  tangency  M  may  be  located  accurately  by  describing  the  semicircle 
CMO  on  the  diameter  CO.)  Make  CN  »  CM,  and  through  N  draw  QN  ||  AF.  Making  RN 
«>  QN  forms  the  triangle  QRN»    The  magnitude  of  P  is 

P  -  (w)(Area  QRN) 

Its  direction  corresponds  to  Rankine's  thrust,  parallel  to  AJ. 

Point  Q  nifty  be  located  hy  making  a  conatmetion  eimUar  to  that  for  findinc  iV.     Draw  TC  ||  AF.     Deacribr 
ara  A  UJ  on  the  diameter  AJ.    Locate  U  by  drawing  arc  TV  8  on  diameter  TSt  whence  TV  in  tangent  to  A  UJ  at  f ' 
Make  TQ  -  TV. 

When  ^  -■  ^,  AJ  and  CJ  do  not  meet;  also,  LCAF  »  2^. 
When  ^  -  0,  ZCiiP  -  ^,  and  P  is  horizontal. 

Ic.  Comparison  of  Coulomb  and  Rankine  Results. — ^Rebhann's  construction, 
AlfK)  that  of  Fig.  4,  gives  results  which  check  those  of  the  Rankine  formula,  upon  a  vertical  plane, 
whon  the  earth  extends  indefinitely.    The  theories  differ  somewhat  for  other  cases. 

Id.  Useful  Interpretation  of  Results  of  Earth  Pressure  Theories. — ^Assume  a 
wall  BC^  Fig.  7,  to  retain  a  fluid.    Since  the  pressure  of  fluid  is  dependent  upon  the  depth,  the 

intensity  of  the  pressure  at  any  depth  y  «  \joy^  in  which  vo  is  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  fluid  in  pounds.  Then  the  pressure  at  CD  is  vth. 
Thus  the  variation  in  pressure  intensity  is  as  a  straight  line,  BD.  The  re- 
sultant of  this  triangle  of  pressure  is  P  »  yixvh\  It  acts  horizontally,  normal 
to  BC  and  through  the  centroid  of  BCD. 

Suppose  the  top  of  the  wall   to  be  covered  at  a  depth  A',  Fig.  S, 
Fio.  7.  with  this  liquid.     The  pressure  at  B  is  BF  »  wh\    Similarly,  CD  =  ir(A'  4-  A  ^ 

The  total  pressure  on  BC  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  of  pre$surr 
BFDC\  and  its  resultant  P  acts  through  the  centroid  of  this  trapesoid  dis- 
tance y  from  CD.     It  acts  normal  to  BC.    The  distance  y  may  be  found 
from  the  formula 

h    h  -f  3A^ 
^  "  3  *  A  +  2A' 

Now  the  precise  difference  between  earth  (granular  mass)  and  fluid 
pressures,  is  that  in  the  case  of  earth  there  is  not  equal  pressure  in  all  di- 
rections at  a  given  point.  If  E9  represents  vertical  pressure  at  a  point  in 
an  earth  mass,  and  Ei  the  lateral  pressure  at  that  point,  then  Ei  «  CJ9*.  Since  in  each  i>f 
the  foregoing  formulas  it  is  obvious  that  the  intensity  of  pressure  varies  with  the  depth,  thf* 
pressure  areas  caused  by  the  earth  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  fluid.  Thus,  from 
Diagram  1  on  page  577,  if  to'  >•  C«ic,  then  P  would  equal  the  pressure  caused  by  a  fluid  who^ 
Wright  is  tr',  and  whose  direction  of  acting  upon  the  plane  considered  would  be  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  P.  In  like  manner  any  of  the  foregoing  developments  may  be  oonvert^si 
into  flxiid-Uke  action. 

t.  Live  Load  <m  Top  of  FQI — ^Equivalent  Sarcharge. — ^When  a  live  load  Is  ^»plied  in  s 
direction  normal  to  the  face  of  the  walL  as  for  instance  up<Hi  a  tr^ck  or  roadway  at  right  aag^ 
to  a  bridge  abutment,  Fig.  9,  the  earth  thrust  P  is  larger  than  before.  Let  the  wei^t  o£  xhf^ 
applied  hve  load  occluding  impact)  be  replaced  by  an  equal  weight  represented  by  the  prism 
.'i.V«V,  of  the  same  material  as  that  retained  by  the  walL  Let  the  depth  of  this  ''eqnivalci&t 
surehaige*'  be  V. 
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■  The  total  pressure  on  MC  is  given  by  the  trapetoidsl  preeeure  ACSR,  whoee  resultant  m 
P.     It  may  be  obtained  by  determining  an  equivalent  fluid  of  weight  ui'  as  described  in  the 
precedingarticle;or  it  may  be  determined  graphically  by  finding  the  thrust  on  AfC,  then  on  if  J, 
und  taking  their  difference.     In  usual  casea,  P  will  be  nearly  equal  to  -s"  {A'  +  A)*,  the  error 
being  less  than  5%  on  the  safe  side,     Aa  before, 
h    h  +  Zh 
"  "  3  '  A  +  2A' 
The  thrust  P  ia  finally  prolonged  to  meet  the  face  BC,  where 
it  is  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  prism  BAC,  to  determine 
the  final  thrust  against  the  wall. 

Construction  1,  page  578  could  have  been  employed  to  find 
directly  the  thnist  against  BC  by  placing  the  surcharge  up 
to  B. 

When   roadways,   tracks,  or  other  live  loads  are  placed  p,^  p 

close  to,  and    parallel    to,   the  wall,    the    method   described 

above  will  apply.  If  these  live  loads  are  remote  from  the  wall,  the  method  of  procedure 
described  in  the  following  article  is  recommended.  It  will,  of  course,  apply  to  both  cases, 
but  is  a  saving  for  the  conditions  cited. 

9.  Live  Load  on  Top  of  FiU — Pressure  Distribution. — ^Let  AD,  Pig.  10^  represent  a  track 
parallel  to  the  wall  BC.  Tests'  show  that  the  preseure  on  AD  is 
practically  all  distributed  between  AF  and  DG,  which  make  30  deg. 
with  the  vertical.  Assuming  uniform  distribution  throughout  this 
region,  the  pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  horisantal  plane  FG  is 
computed,  F  being  the  point  where  AF  strikes  the  wall.  Let  the  in- 
tensity of  pressure  on  ab,  without  the  load  ^D,  be  shown  by  the  tri- 
angle obc.  Let  de  {=  1^  equal  the  unit  pressure  on  FO  due  to  AD 
Fia   10  multiplied  by  some  factor  N  dependent  upon  the  material  in  the  fill. 

The  resultant  of  ahe,  acting  =  above  C,  and  the  resultant  of  d«/e,  act- 
ing y^CF  above  C,  are  then  combined  to  get  the  final  thrust  on  BC. 

The  factor  N  just  referred  to  may  be  determined  from  the  table  on  page  577.  This  fac- 
tor is  the  ratio  of  lateral  unit  pressure  to  vertical  unit  pressure,  and  is  thus  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  the  angle  of  internal  friction.     Thus  N  =  C  ia  the  table  referred  to. 

4.  Stability  of  a  Retaining  Vail. — Two  motions  of  the  wall  tend  to  result  due  to  the  action 
of  the  earth  thrust  P:  (1)  a  tendency  to  slide  forward;  and  (2)  a  tendency 
to  tip  forward  about  some  point  on  the  base. 

The  tendency  for  the  wall  to  slide  forward  may  be  stated  as  being 
equal  to  the  tangential  component  of  the  resultant  force  R  acting  upon 
the  base,  or  plane  of  bearing.  In  walls  having  a  horizontal  plane  of 
bearing  it  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  Ra,  Fig.  11.  The  re- 
sistance to  sliding  may  be  developed  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  friction  on 
the  plane  AD,  (2)  by  the  depth  of  A  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  wall,'  and  (3)  by  a  key  wall  projecting  downward  tram  the  p^^   j| 

plane  AD.  The  frictiooal  resistance  of  the  base  plane  AD  may  be  taken 
as  the  total  component  normal  to  AD  multipUed  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  wall  material 
upon  the  supporting  soil  (see  Table  4}.  The  key  wall  will  cause  compression  in  the  soil  before 
it,  the  int«n8ity  of  which  should  not  exceed  seven-tenths  of  the  maximum  working  unit  pressure. 
The  resistance  to  overturning  the  wall  is  afTorded  by  a  distributed  reaction  of  the  bearing 
soil  upward  (gainst  the  base  of  the  wall.  Since  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  must  not  be 
exceeded,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  distribution  of  this  reaction,  and  to  determine  simple 
rules  which  may  govern  to  secure  stability. 

<3h  tc(U  by  Paop.  M.  L,  Ehoeb.  Bit-  tic.  Ju.  22.  ISIS.  p.  lOd-8. 
>  8m  Art.  IS,  Sert.  17,  page  703. 
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Tabix  4. — CoEFFiciEsm  AifD  Aholes  of  Fbictton 
Bbtweek  Eaath  and  Othek  Matebials 


MAteriab 

/- 

Un4 

^ 

Maiomy  upon  msmmxy 

'  0.65  33* 

Mftionry  upon  wood,  with  grain 

Maaoniy  upon  wood,  acrooB  grain 

Maaonry  on  dry  clay 

0.60  '31** 
0.50  26*  40^ 
0.50  26*40' 

Masonry  on  wet  clay 

0.33  iis^ao' 

Maaonry  on  iand 

Maaonry  on  gravel 

0.40 
0.60 

31* 

j< Jb y\ 

Pia.  12. 

Consider  the  base  of  a  1-ft.  section  of  wall  to  be  represented  in  projection  by  AB,  Fig.  12. 
When  R  acts  at  the  center  of  gravity  O,  the  intensity  of  pressure  is  uniform  over  the  base 

plane  and  is  equal  to  the  yertical  component  of  R  divided  by  the  base  area,  or  -jr  »  -?-*     If  R 

acta  at  any  other  point,  as  Q,  the  force  R^  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  R^tXO  and  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  R^o»    At  any  point  distant  z  from  O  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  due  to  this  moment 

is  — J — '  in  which  7  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  base  plane  about  an  axis  through  O  at  right 

R9XJ) 
angles  to  AB  and  l3dng  in  the  base  plane.    At  the  edges  A  and  B  this  intensity  = 


2/ 


6a«Xo 


p— *    The  intensity  of  pressure  at  edge  A  is 


Px 


R9     ,    QRrXc 


f+ 


6« 


f('^) 


and  at  edge  B  it  is 


(lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 


(lb.  per  aq.  ft.) 


Since  the  base  plane  cannot  resist  tension,  the  second  term  of  ps  must  not  exceed  the 
first.     Aa  a  limiting  condition,  if  the  two  terms  are  just  equal,  ps  »  0,  or 

R9  6/(vXo 

in  which  xo  is  the  distance  to  Q  when  the  eccentricity  JR.  just  causes  this  equality.    Solving 

b 


X9 


6 


(ft-) 


The  rule  thus  determined  follows:  The  resultanl  force  acting  upon  the  b<ue  plane  mtial  strike 

it  hack  (toward  B)  of  the  forward  third  point  of  the  b<ue  plane,  if  no  tension  is  to  be  taken  by  that 

plane. 

When  pt  -  0, 

pi  —  -j^  (lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 


The  relation  between  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  R  upon  the  base  and  the 
unit  stress  in  the  soil  under  the  toe  is  shown  in  Diagram  2.  The  rapid  rise  in  unit  pressure  due 
to  a  small  forward  movement  should  be  noted.  Since  it  has  been  advised  in  this  discussion 
to  limit  the  resultant  to  the  forward  third  point,  the  unit  pressure  under  the  toe  for  that  condi- 
tion  is  taken  aa  100%.  Ita  maximum  value  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  engineers  re- 
the  quality  and  supporting  power  of  the  soil.    If  B  falls  inside  of  the  iiuddle  thiid,  the 
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re  at  the  toe  will  be  leas  thAn  lOO^c-     The  difference  between  its  pereentaee  and  100%  will 
pTV  the  unit  pnomre  at  the  heel  in  %  of  -j-" 

Table  5  gives  allowable  unit  presaures  upon  various  soIIe.  If  high  walls  are  U>  be  built, 
teste  ahonld  be  made  at  the  site,  as  described  in  Art.  1,  Beet.  12.  The  tendency  of  the 
pri— iiwi  oa  the  bearing  soil  to  heave  the  earth  in  front  of  the  wall  ^ould  aleo  be  investigated. 

DiAcaiM  2 


Itoroncecf  K-fi 


ntoem  lofb 


Tabi-e  No.    5. — Sate  BkjlWng  CaPACiTr  o: 
Short  Tons  pkr  SgnaBE  Foot 


Soils 


Kind  of  n 


.  !„.. 


Wben  the  atul  pneoBuie  under 
the  toe  is  greater  than  the  allow- 
able unit  preuoie,  the  base  area 
should  be  ineieased  by  extending 
the  toe  forward.  On  asobd  wall 
this  may  be  done  by  projecting  a 
toe  from  the  front  face,  wfaoee 
top  eurfaoe  slopes  from  30  to  60 
ik^.  with  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  whose  bottom  euiface  is  an 
exteniion  of  the  base  plane. 
Such  a  projecting  toe  must  be 
designiKl  for  shear  and  moment, 
the  same  as  the  toe  on  a  rein- 
forcod-concrete  wall. 

On  a  icinforced-conciete  wall 
the  nnit  preomie  under  the  toe 
may  be  reduced  by  extending  the 
toe  farUter  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
w«i^t  of  fill. 

When  a  base  slab  is  used  under  the  body  of  the  wall  for  capping  piles,  or  for  providing 
■uitaUe  bed,  the  unit  preoatue  at  the  front  edge  of  the  wall  at  the  top  surface  of  the  base  slab 
most  not  exeeed  the  allowable  comprenive  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  Should  it  exceed  this 
ralne,  provisitRi  may  be  made  as  above  described.     Care  should  always  be  exercised  ■ 


Bock,   the  hardest,   in  thick  layers  in 

native  bed I  200. C 

Hock  equal  to  beat  ashlar  maeonrj- 25. C 

Rock  equal  to  beet  brick  n 
Rock  equal  to  poor  brick  n 

Clay  in  thick  beds,  always  dry 

Clay  in  thick  beds,  moderately  dry .... 

CUy,  soft 

Gravel  and  coarse  sand,  well  cemented. 
Sand,  dry,  compact  and  well  cemented 

Sand,  clean,  diy 

Quicksand,  alluvial  soila,  etc 


8  extend  the  back  slab  to  obtain  e 
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keying  the  body  of  the  wall  against  sliding  or  overluming  on  the  hue  slab.  Keyed  joints  and 
dowel  rode  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

ta.  So-called  "  Factor  of  Safety." — In  masonry  walla  it  has  been  customary  In 
dpfine  the  factor  of  safety  against  overturning  by  the  relation 

moment  of  resisting  forces 
ac  o    o  J   =  ^,„„pjjt  „f  overturning  forces 

when  these  momenta  are  taken  about  the  toe  of  the  base.  Thia  would  aasume  a  rigid  bed  for 
the  wall.  When  the  bed  is  of  yielding  material,  the  wall  will  not  rock  on  the  toe  because  the 
earth  under  the  forward  third  of  the  base  will  crush,  allowing  the  wall  to  settle  ae  it  tips.  This 
factor  of  "safety"  will  not  be  used  in  this  discussion. 

46.  Factor  of  Limitation. — Two  considerations  resulting  from  the  foregoing 
discussion,  and  from  long  experience,  are  (1)  that  the  resultant  of  pressures  stay  within  the 
middle  third,  and  (2)  that  uniform  settlement  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided  for  by 
bringing  the  resultant  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  center  of  the  base.  These  conditions  make 
it  desirable  that  in  the  uawd  condition  of  loading  the  resultant  should  pass  through  the  middle 
third  near  its  center,  and  that  for  the  unexpected  or  unusual  loadings  it  should  never  exceed 
the  forward  limit  of  the  middle  third.  The  "factor  of  limitation"  is  that  factor  by  which  the 
thrust  of  the  earth  may  be  muitlpiicd  to  determine  that  thrust  which  will  cause  the  resultant 
to  pass  through  the  forward  third  point.     In  other  words. 


factor  of  limitation 


lin 


It  in  of  interest  to  note  that  for  a  wall  of  given  height,  supporting  a  level  fill,  the  factor  of 

limitation   may   be   increased  a  certain   percentage   by 

DiAORAM  3  increasing  the  width  of  base  a  definite   amount,   which 

amount  is  the  same  for  plain  walls  and  for  reinforced- 

conorctc    cantilever  or  counterfort  walls.     This  fact   is 

_  illustrated  in  Diagram  3.     For  example,  suppose  a  given 

£  wall  with  a  30-ft.   base  to  have  been  designed  with   a 

,Jl.  25  F.ictor  of  limitation  of  one.     If  12.5  ft.  were  added  to 

,p  the  width  of  base,  the  factor  of  limitation  for  the  wall 

would  be  doubled. 

J  6,  Types   of   Retaining  Walls. — Reteining  walla  of 

•*  concrete  may  be  of  plain  concrete,  or  of  reinforced  con- 

crete. Plain  concrete  walls  have  proportions  similu'  to 
those  of  masonry,  and  their  section  is  usually  the 
gravity  section.  Reinforced-concrete  walla,  however, 
are  not  as  massive.  The  various  types  in  common  use 
are:  (1)  the  T-  or  cantilever  wall;  (2)  the  counterforted 
wall;  (3)  the  buttressed  wall;  and  (4)  the  cellular  wall, 
rounierion  wiiis.  Other   special  forms  have  been  developed   for  various 

purposes. 
The  following  discussion  is  intendfil  to  give  preliminary  proportions  before  the  final  inves- 
tigation is  made  for  stability.     For  the  cases  here  given  no  further  designing  need  be  done; 
but  fur  irregular  embankments  and  ot1i<T  unusual  conditions  the  cases  cited  will  aid  in  choosing 
the  preliminary  form  of  wall. 

6.  Design  of  Plain  Concrete  Walls. 

6(1.  Formulas  and  Diagrams  for  the  Two  Principal  Types. — For  typn  (n)  shown 
in  Fig.  i:i,  IH 


Addifkjnal  width  infee+ 

Level  fill  igainrt  plain  conorMo   wall 
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A  —  area.of  croes-section. 

W  -  weight  of  1  ft.  of  wall  =  150^  for  i-oncn'tc. 

I  =  width  at  top  =  w 

h  =  width  at  baac. 

h  ^  height  of  wall. 

e  "  angle  between  P  and  horizontal. 

e  =  distance  from  outer  third  point  Q  to  centroid  of  section. 

/  =  factor  of  limitation,  or  the  number  of  times  Pu  may  be  in- 
creaaed  before  the  resultant  passes  through  the  third  point  Q. 
Assuming  the  resultant  to  be  passing  through  Q,  then  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  about  Q  equals  zero,  or  XMq  =  0, 


When  i  -  g,  and  F  =  150.4,  then  c  =  0.3266,  whence,  since  P  ■■ 
28.56*  +  0.333  >'6fi  sin  e  -  0.1667/u>'A*.« 

DlAORAU    4 


I- 
I- 

S"I 


RjtooFwWhofbiMlo  Val  halgH  "^ 


Ih  of  basa  1o  total  helgH-  ■■ 


Many  designers  prefer  to  disregard  the  frictional  component  f..  It  cannot  well  be  devel- 
oped upon  a  vertical  face.  Walls  should  have  a  slight  batter  on  the  back,  although  presumably 
vertical.    Letting  e  =  0, 

^  -  0.0764  V/i? 
When  e  -  30  deg. 

28.5  ^  +  0.1667/w'  ^  -  0.1442/u/  =  0 
Diagram  4  give*  values  of  t  for  various  values  of  tr^  and  /,  when  e  =  0  and  30  deg. 
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Tyjtt  lb),  {Fig.  14). — For  comparisoa  with  type  (a),  «  level  filling  will  be  a 
may  be  noted  that  a  prism  of  earth  BAC  will  add  to  the  Btabiiity  for  thia  type. 

the  wall  in  general  is  less  stable  because  it«  weight  W  lies  forward  from  Q. 
As  before,  assuming  SMg  -  0,  there  reaults, 


r  -  0.\Qy/J^         when  tr  -  100  lb.  per  d 


.ft. 


V  -  0.0915v7w'    when  w  -  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
in  which  to  is  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  material  comprising  the 
material  in  prism  ABC.     IMagram  S  gives  values  of  r  for  these  two 


cases  when  /  and  tc'  have  varied  values  as  well  as  with  e 

DlAOEAU    S 


'30deg.  oraera. 


fWio  <^  width  or  boM  lo  tofol  heigM-  f- 


SMiaalbiiaht 

Mcbt  of  ^ 
■bom  (TOOBd 

Rstio  of  tkick' 

■HMOfbuClo 

loul  htisht  or 

Ratio  a(  heicbt 
at  mtH,   la 
b«^lof  wall 
aboncnnnd 

Rclio  o[  iMck- 

total  haihl  d[ 

wall  -| 

1.0 

0.35 

..0 

0.58 

1.1 

0.42 

2.S 

0-60 

1,2 

0.46 

3-0 

0,62 

1.3 

0-49 

4-0 

0.63 

1-4 

0-61 

6.0 

0  64 

1.5 

0.52 

9.0 

0.65 

1-6 

0  54 

HO 

0.66 

1-7 

0-56 

24-0 

0.68 

1-8 

0.66 

""»'* 

Vb.  Traatwtai^BTibla.— 
l^Ie  on  this  p«ce  taken  from  T^aot- 
wine's  "Civil  E 
gives  values  of  t 
of  sorchaige,  aa  for  tnstsnwi,  nmd- 
beds.  VahiesbeieghnnaieeaqNiicBl, 
and  may  be  naed  for  avenge  cmmB- 
tkma.  lliey  are  the  leaoH  of  lone 
practice  in  retaining-wall  ilisi|.ii 
IIm  earth  is  "—-—J  to  ^tope  vp 
from  the  tcq)  of  waU  till  it  wisehw  ■ 
levd  at  the  hei^t  mdieatad  br  tbr 
ratio  b  the  first  eofaunn- 
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TiMitwBie  iBuumngada  thnt  when  thn  lM(ibin)t  in  ttMnrmhet  (nmnnlidsted  in  horicantal 
iaycTE,  each  of  tiieae  thickseMes  miiy  he  mdnMuL  hiit  thut  nn  rule  win  he  KTVFn  for  ttiis.  He 
aJwi  Mftte^  that  sines  land  and  fpnvd  hAvc  no  cnhesion,  the  full  dimeneiotis  «a  nhme  should 
bt'  tHed  with  these  nuteiu]~i.  even  though  the  IwuikiiiE  he  depiMru'd  in  lavBTE.  A  mirtnrc  of 
itaiid.  or  eanh  with  &  \ax^  proportion  of  pflhUcs.  hnwIdarH.  ett.,  will  exert  a  rntatcr  pmsmirc 
afuunct  Xhn  wall  than  the  nuttcrialg  ordinaiilv-  naed  fnr  baokio^;  and  henre  when  mich  baakkiK 
nas  to  be  oaed.  the  above  tfaicknaMieG should  be  inetewKd.  nay.  nhmit  ^g  to  i^  part, 

6r.  BelectiDn  of  Ptiriliitiaary  Baetioa, — I'hf-  ahnvn  methods  tif  pimportioninu 
tii<;  iiiravhy  Miction  enaUis  the  adeoUDn  ui  aptuUminaTV  wallagaiiu^t  whirh  the  mrtb  pvenmri'v 


may  be  lieWiuuinEd.  end  the  aoiuuJ  reauJtimt  uhtained.  The  reaDhmpr  soil  ■pmmatr*  *t«  tfacri 
determined  and  compaied  to  the  allowable  preamreh.  AtuiyetB  should  he  nuute  for  the  Isteml 
pnmmvfl's  (the  raanltBiit  for  which  is  to  pase  tfamwh  the  forward  third  point)  m  well  iw  (or 
/'jf .  I^leewise  rautaace  t^  hiding  siiouid  be  icieat  enough  to  prorisnt  alidicic  under  the  action 
oiiFg. 

Bince  the  thmst  of /-P/r  will  eatiBe  the  Tesaltant  t^i  paaB  UmiURh  the  forward  third  point, 
the  actual  tJmtst  i'g  will  cause  a  resultant  much  itearer  the  center.  Diagrsm  6  ban  been  dniwn 
toahow  the  ogecl  of  various  vahies  of  /  upon  tbe  actual  position  of  the  icsnltant.  Forimitanri', 
tor  type  (ai.  by  denfcniDR  with  /  "  I.IH.  the  aotuai  resultant  will  pa>^  tfamueh  a  point  0.47-'i'i 
tram  tiie  toe.  If  the  actual  thmet,  cauaioK  this  actual  reaul taut,  should  ho  muHipbed  hy  1.T,S. 
t  o(^  neullamt  thus  caused  would  pass  through  the  forward  third  poin  I . 

Haring  tbe<pcaitioQ  of  the  resultant  10.4756  from  the  toe). 
the  unit  soil  pressure  imder  the  toe  may  be  found,  from  Diagram 
:;.tobe65%or^''tiiatia,55%  <rf  lie  aUowable  maxiiDum  unit 
preasnre  awgned  to  the  case  wtes  R  passes  liirough  the  third 

7.  I>«nEa  of  CaniaaTiH-  or  T-waUs  ct  Kajafaced  Coaenta.— 
A  cantilever  or  T-wall  of  reinforced  coocrate  oonsists  of  a  ean- 
tilner  stem  AD,  Fig.  15,  dgidly  attached  to  a  base  sUb,  BC. 
Since  nahility  gnatly  dopet^  upon  tiie  wnght  Wt  of  the  aarth 
ADyJU,  it  is  iiluiwiee  aftaeted  by  the  distance  x  c^  the  face  of  the 
at«m  iBKo  the  toe  B.  "*^ 

7a-  To  Detanaine  Appnuiatate  Base  Widtlt.->-Ae  an  Bpproxiauit«  deMrinination 
iwitlnn  10%),  we  will  a«nim"  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  earth  above  D.V  to  be  equal  to  a  Uork 
of  cMth  trf  aeelkin  A(b  -  x),  of  the  tame  wsi^t,  to,  of  the  aaitk  in  the  fill.'    Aanirr' 

•  St  iMiel*  br  H.  M.  Qa*.  Sng.  .Vnri.  talj  24.  1BI3. 
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reoultsnt  to  pass  througb  the  forward  third  point,  the  total  moment  about  that  point  must 
pqual  lero.     The  weights  of  the  length  x  of  the  base  will  be  neglected.     Thus, 


^      Vuj(l  +  2t  -  3 

-  cVJ^' 


for  to  -  100  lb.  per  c 


"•  -  10.95Vl+2t-3f      '""  -  '^  "■  I"  '"■  "■ 
Vftluefl  of  Ci  and  Ct  (to  be  introduced  in  place  of  C  above)  may  be  taken  from  Diagram  7. 
Dtaqrah  7 


^aio 


Nftatijes   of  k 

DlAQBAH  8 


ftoportiom  o(  okntiltcer,  eountcrlort.  or  buttno  reUiainc  mil. 

It  ifl  important  to  note  in  Diagram  7  that  for  any  given  value  of  id'  and  /,  the  minimum 
value  of  I  is  that  for  i;  "  H;  and  that  when  i  -  J^  it  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Since  it  is 
obvious  that  resiatance  to  sliding  ia  increaaed  by  increaaing  the  weight  on  the  base,  it  ia  comnaon 
practice  where  poanbte  to  place  the  stem  ao  thitt  fc  *  >j- 
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The  width  of  bue  of  a  cantilever  wall  may  be  taken  from  Diagram  8,  by  entering  with  a 
value  of  v>'  and  moving  to  the  right  to  the  selected  value  of/;  thence  down  t«  the  desired  value 

uf  k;  thence  to  the  right  margin  where  the  proper  value  of  i  may  he  read. 

iLLCBTHATm  PnoBUiH.— Duired  cmnlilever  wdl,  k  -  30  (t.;  t  -  H.  /  -  2.  Foe  mitciial  to  be  rrluoed. 
r  -  lOD,  *  -  0,^ -aOdea.  Detamioe  widlh  of  bue.  From  the  Ubie  an  |WceS77  C' -  0.3333.  From  Art.  1<I. 
IT-  -  C.'ie  or  w"  -  34.7.  Entering  Dimrani  a  with  thi»  value,  thence  horiionUily  lo  /  -  2.00.  theDoe  downward 
lo  *  -  Si  '.lor  IT  -  100),  thenoe  horiiontslly  to  the  riaht  idm-bb,  j^  -  0.70.  Therefore  fc  -  20  X  0.7  -  14  fl. 
From  tbe  right-hud  side  of  Di«cnoi  6  it  ii  found  thnt  tor  /  -  2  and  it  -  ^.  the  multuC  will  strike  Uw  but  at  a 
point  O.SO  y  14  -  7.00  ft.  from  tbe  toe.  The  cotrapODding  pressure  under  the  loe  [or  that  poaition  a.  fram 
Diagram  2,  about  50  %  of  the  worldng  value  —,  '■ 

lb.  Stem. — The  tendency  of  thp  earth  pressures 
is  to  break  the  etem  of  the  wall,  similar  to  a  cantilever  beam. 
This  moment  is  greatest  at  the  junction  of  the  wall  with  the 
baae.  F%.  16  shows  a  cantilever  wall,  with  the  total  earth  pres- 
sure area  divided  into  two  part« — the  pressure  on  the  stem,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  base  slab.  The  thrust  Pi  is  the  same  as  that 
for  a  depth  of  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  stem  above  the 
upper  side  of  the  base  slab.  The  bending  moment  per  foot  of. 
wall  at  its  junction  with  tbe  base  surface  is  equal  to  the  moment  Fiu-  is. 

of  P,  about  that  same  line;  or 

Jl/  =  /P,  cos  e  .  -^  =  ^'  ■  cos  e  (ft.-lb.) 

But  for  balanced  stresses  in  the  reinforced  concrete,  M  =  Kbd'  (see  Diagram  2  of  Sect.  7, 
page  360).     Whence  for  a  13-in.  width  of  stem. 


=  0.408*1     ■^^■ 

item  slab  in  inch 
er  cuWc  foot. 

=  0.408A,'     \j^ 


in  which  d  "  effective  depth  of  stem  slab  in  inches,  Ai  =  total  height  of  stem  in  feet,  and 
w'  —  fluid  equivalent  in  pounds  per  cu)»c  foot. 
When  e  =  0, 


When  e  =  30  deg., 

d  =  0.380A,"  -^  (in.) 

The  vertical  reinforcing  will  be  on  the  face  next  to  the  backing. 

Diagram  9  gives  the  effective  depth  d  for  various  values  of  /tc'  and  K.  The  latter  term 
includes  the  selection  of  working  stresses  and  the  percentage  of  steel.  To  this  effective  depth 
is  added  sufficient  concrete  to  properly  imbed  the  steel.  The  thickness  of  wall  at  the  top  is 
arbitrary,  but  never  less  than  6  in. 

iLLt'tTiuTtvi  pBOBt.aii.^The  stem  ol  a  wall  is  IS  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  base  alab.  Required  its  maiiniuni 
thidiocas  lot  w*  -  40,  /  -  1.50,  n  -  IS./,  -  16.000,  and /,  •  050.  Slope  of  surcharge  Ibenoe  ()  i>30  deg.  From 
Diagram  2,  Sect.  7.  K  -  107.  p  -  0.0077. 

Entering  Diagram  0  with  /ir'  -  (40)(l.50)  -  60;  Ibeiice  to  A'  -  107:  thenoe  verUcally  lo  *i  -  16;  thenec 
lo  right  margin,  where  d  -  le  5  in.  Due  to  tbe  fact  that  <  -  30  deg..  from  tbe  eorreetion  curve  at  the  top  it  is 
found  that  d  [or  this  ease  Bhoutd  be  93.2%  of  I9.S.  or  1S2  in.     Total  thick  was.  therdore,  should  be  21  in. 

It  may  be  necessar>'  in  some  cases  to  take  into  account  the  weight  of  the  vertical  slab  in 
Gnding  the  maximum  thickness  required.     The  resultant  of  the  earth  pressure  and  weight  of 
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stem  may  readily  be  found  graphically  and  theD  the  ecceatrici^  of  this  resultant  Mi  the  aectioti 
at  the  junctioa  with  the  base  dab  may  be  scaled.  The  required  thicknesB  and  perceot«ge  ol 
reinforcement  may  then  be  found  by  means  of  tKagram  15  or  16  of  Sect.  9,  pages  404  and  405. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  cany  all  the  steel  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  moment  diagram 
should  be  plotted  for  the  stem  and  some  of  the  rods  cut  off  a  sufficient  distance  abavt  the 
point  where  they  are  not  needed  to  secure  anchorage  (see  Arts.  16  and  22,  Sect.  7). 

DlAGRAU  9 


*»  » 

5  sc  h 


7c.  Base  Slab. — The  greatest  streaa  in  the  base  slab  will  be  developed  when  the 
resultant  is  at  the  most  forward  position — that  is,  in  the  present  discussion  at  the  forward 
third  point.  Under  this  condition  the  toe  has  a  maximum  upward  pteasure,  while  the  heel 
has  a  maximum  downward  pressure  combined  with  a  minimum  upward  pressure. 

The  toe  slab  UN  (Fig.  17)  must  be  dewgned  for  the  moment  and  shear  at  N  caused  by  the 
pressure  area  A .  Investigation  roust  also  be  made  for  bond  stress.  Reinforcing  will  be  along  the 
bottom  for  this  portion  of  the  base.  Diagram  14  (see  page  590)  may  be  used  in  the  shear  in- 
vestigation.   Shear  usually  governs  toes  of  length  =  or  less. 

The  heel  slab  carries  the  upward  pressure  represented  by  the  area  B;  the  downward  com- 
poaent  of  f  i  shown  by  F,';  and  Om  dead  weight  of  all  earth  above  the  slab  RS.     The  timiat 
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Pt  has  the  distribution  shown  by  area  C,  varying  from/iatjSto/tat  R.     Vertical  eompooenta  . 
/i'  and  St  of  /i  and  /i  respectively,  designate  the  pressure  area  D.    The  pressure  of  the  weight 
of  earth  above  RS  is  not  shown.    Reinforcing  for  moment  requires  rods  near  the  upper  surface. 
Shear  and  bond  should  be  provided  for. 

Sliding  on  the  base  may  be  figured  from  R,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  base  ma- 
terial on  the  soil  (see  Table  4,  page  582).  U  J-P  causes  more  tendency  to  slide  than  resiat«d by 
friction,  small  projecting  key  walls  should  be  cast  on  the  under  ude  of  the  baae  and  anchored 
to  it  by  dowel  rods'(see  page  581). 


7d.  Expansion  JointB. — Expansion 
joints  should  divide  the  structure  into  sections  to 
relieve  continuity  and  to  relieve  temperature  and 
shrinkage  stresses.  These  latter  stresses  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  addition  of  about  0.3  of  1%  of 
steel  placed  horizontally  in  the  stem,  to  confine 
cracking  of  any  extent  to  the  jointa.  The  joints 
should  be  lock-joiata,  and  in  general  should  be 
■  ■waterpnrofed  1jd  prevent  unsightly  stains.  ~"  "  - 
Typical  designs  are  shown  in  Plates  1  and  11. 
8.  Design  of  Connteiforted  Walla. — For  walU 
above  about  20  ft.  in  height,  the  cantilever  type  ol 
retaining  wall  requires  a  wall  of  great  thickncas  to 
be  self-supporting.  A  great  saving  is  effected  in  the 
amount  of  material  used  for  high  walls  by  placing 
ribs,  or  counterforts,  at  intervals  on  the  back  side  of 
the  wall,  tying  it  to  the  back  of  the  base  slab  (aeo 
Fig.  18).  The  vertical  wall  ia  therefore^  slab  con- 
tinuous  over  the  counterforts,  and  loaded  by  hori' 
zontal  loads,  thus  saving  much  material  in  the  wall 
itself. 

The  width  b  of  the  base   and   height   of   the 

wall  may  be   found  as   though   the  w^l.  were   of 

the  cantilever  type,  by  using   Diagrams  1    and   S. 

Minimum   material   is  required  when    the  vertical 

wall  is  from  ^  (^  ^  from  the  toe,  as  was  shown  fot 

cantilever  walls  in  Diagram  7. 

8a.  Thickness  and  Spacing  of.  Counterforts. — The  counterforts  should  have  a 

thickness  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  perferably  never  leas  than  12 

in.    Their  spacing  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  minimum  amount  of  material  required  for  tbo 

wall.     This  spacing  »,  measured  in  feet  fropi  center  to  center,  should  be 


=  2.^  +  OJilU 


--tft-^ 
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and  should  aot  be  leas  than  7  ft.  for  walla  under  20  ft.  in  height.     The  spacing  may  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  Diagram  10. 

The  reinforcing  of  the  counterfort  will  be  discussed  in  an  illustrative  problem. 

V>.  Vertical  or  Face  Wall. — The  face  wall,  ae  noted  above,  is  a  slab  supported 
at  ita  junction  with  the  counterforts  and  the  base  slab.     Its  thickness  is  commonly  computetl 
by  considering  it  to  be  made  up  of  horisontally  loaded  continuous  beams,  as  AB,  Fig.  19. 
At  any  depth  h^  the  load  per  square  foot  would  be  h^-w',  and  the 
moment  at  the  center  would  be  h,u>'  tt:'     From  this  the  thickness  at  that 
depth  could  be  computed.    The  maximum  thickness  would  be  required 
in  a  strip  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  wall,  when  hi   would  equal  h', 
if  we  neglect  any  restraint  offered  by  the  base  slab.     Then 

,«.„..  BWJV-.  KM. 

Since  6-12  in.  for  c. 


d  =  0.328*p?5-  (iD.)  Fio.  10. 

which  is  the  effective  depth  of  the  slab  at  the  bottom.  The  total  thickness  is  found  by  adding 
protective  coverii^  for  the  steel.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  varies  from  this  value  at  the 
bottom  to  a  thickness  not  leaa  than  },i(,h  at  the  top.  The  equation  given  above  is  the  basis  for 
Diagram  II. 

If  it  is  desired  to  design  fur  '',2~<  use  0.9  of  the  effective  depth  given  in  Diagram  11. 

DlAQRAM    11 


lu-mTBATttB  PaOBLBH. — UivM  /  -  2,  ir'  -  50,  A'  -  36  It.  To  Sod  thukacH  of  f»c  nail.  CouBierforti 
■napuedTft.  ein.0.  Ue!  Uh'/.  -  IS.OOO.A  -  OM.  ■KYieatxK  -  wd.  Eat«'Diti«riua  11  nith  (/v'k')  -  3600, 
tlwBiM  to  licht  to  K  -  llOilbMUMTertiuUrto  t  -  7,5  It,:  thence  to riiht  wfaeiediiEivMiu  13.7  in.  ToUl  Ihlck- 
arm.  wy,  16  in. 

Sc.  Back  Floor  SUb,^Thia  is  the  portion  of  the  base  slab  to  the  re»r  of  the 
vertical  wall.  It  must  be  designed  to  resist  the  upward  reaction  of  the  soil  against  that  por- 
tion  of  the  base;  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  immediately  above  it,  together  with  the  vertical 
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compoDeot  of  the  inclined  e&rth  thrust  if  the  surcharge  is  sloped.  Fig.  20  shows  «  counter- 
forted  wall  with  the  earth  sloped  to  the  line  AD.  The  total  pressure  on  the  plane  DC  ia  P, 
whoee  effect  above  the  base  slab  is  represented  by  the  triangle  of  pressure  Djh.  The  portiwi 
Ddg  (with  result&at  Pi)  is  transferred  to  Ab,  as  Abe,  The  portion  dghj  (rcsultAnt  Pi)  is  trans- 
ferred to  b;  as  bejh.  Vertical  components  of  be  and  jh,  at  b  and  j,  would  determine  the  down- 
ward component  pressure  of  Pj.     This  is  the  same  as  was  given  for  the  cantilever  vail,  Fig.  17. 


The  various  pressures  acting  are  shown  in  Fig.  21.  Trapezoid  abhg  represents  the  vertical 
compcment  owtt  of  Pi,  plus  the  pressure  eghd  of  the  earth  immediately  above  gh  (ADjb,  Rk- 
20).     The  area  jtnn  represents  the  upward  pressure  of  the  soil. 

When  the  surcharge  ia  level,  obde  ■•  0. 

The  whole  floor  slab  may  now  tic  designed  for  either  shear  at  the  counterforts,  or  momcDta 
in  the  slab  treated  as  continuous  over  the  counterforts.  In  either  case  the  pressure  on  a  strip 
at  the  back  edge  hm  would  determine  the  depth  of  the  back  slab.     If  the  slab  is  not  reinforced 

DlAORAU  12 


adequately  against  shear  and  diagonal  tension,  by  the  addition  of  bent^p  bars  or  aliinipa, 
then  the  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  will  be  low,  and  shear  wQl  govern  Uie  depth  of  the  slab. 
In  this  rase,  the  effective  depth  of  slab  in  inches  is  given  by  the  relation 


e  slab  at  the  heel.     Diayram  12  is  based 
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lUDBnuTTTB  PaoaLBU.^^iren:  SUm  tA  will  20  It,  hich.  ■unshu«e  ilope,  f  •  30  dif.i  antli  tf  Intsrul 
friotiao,  *  -  40;  /  -  1.7S:  l«i(th  o(  bsM  or  oounl«lort  -  T.5  It. ;  ipKJni  of  souDlcrlorM.  moler  to  oantw  -  7 
H.;  WFJtht  ofewth.  w  •  1201b.  per  ou.  ft.    Fjnil:  depth  ol  back  floor  sUb  when  i  •  30  lb.  iter  aq  in. 

A"  -  ao  +  {7.B>{t»n  30  dog.)  -  24.4  ft. 
Prom  DUcnun  UC-  0.316;  han«  »>  -  C^  -  38  lb.  par  eu.  ft. 

(u  +  /w'Bn  «)  -  lao  +  (l.T5)(3S)(0.S)  -  1S3.3  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

V'(w  +  t*f  iiD*)  -  (24.1)(I53.3)  -  374S  lb.  per  sq.  It.  Thla  [a  th«  downward  preHure  p«  wiiur*  foot 
« the  top  of  the  tiuk  ed|e  ol  the  ilab.  £ntorIn(  Dunuu  12  Irom  tbe  left  mufin  with  thla  v»lue,  we  move  toward 
the  richt  to  I  -  30;  then  Tertioally  to  (  -  7;  then  out  to  the  rifht  mucin,  where  we  find  d  -  41. e  in.,  wy  44  in. 
total  d^>th,  kUowinc  proper  ooverin(  lor  the  steel  at  the  lower  laee.  Tbii  ii  the  total  thiokneai  reqijlrad  tor  ibauinc 
lirem.    torntiKatlon  muat  of  eourea  be  made  of  thia  lor  unit  streeKa  in  moment  and  bond, 
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Whea  eUmipB  or  bent-up  bare  are  placed  in  the  slab  to  adequately  Nflut  the  Bhearing 
forced,  then  the  beading  moments  will  govern  tbe  thicknew  of  the  slab,  for  walls  up  fa>  at  least 
40  ft  high,  since  the  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  will  be  high.  Under  these  conditions,  since 
the  base  slab,  like  the  vertical  wall,  is  continuous  over  supports, 

Kbd*  -  1.2{u>  +  /to'  sin  S)8' 
Whence  

in  which  d  is  the  effective  depth  in  inches.  The  effective  depth  may  be  taken  directly  from 
Diagram  13,  which  is  based  upon  the  above  formula.  The  use  of  the  diagram  is  eMentiolly  the 
same  as  the  use  of  Diagram  11. 

If  it  is  denred  to  detdgn  for  a  moment  of  (ic  +  /u'  sin  ff) jq,  use  0.9  of  the  effective  depth 
given  in  Diagram  13. 

n  aamc  wall  aa  above,  but  with  i  -  120  lb.  per  aq.  in.     In  thia  OMW  the  thick- 
it  in  tbe  elab.    Let  K  -  flS.     Enterioc  Diasram  13  with  (v  +  /v'  dn  f)  - 
i:  tben  veriieaUy  to  i  -  7  (t.:  then  to  (he  risht  maisin  where  il  •  0  Is.     I'm 
II  in.  total  tbickHa. 

Some  designerB  favor  placing  a  beam  along  the  back  edge  of  tbe  back  floor  slab,  to  stiffen 
it.  The  design  of  this  beam  is  arbitrary  when  a  panel  of  the  back  floor  is  either  square,  or 
as  is  usually  the  case,  has  its  shortest  span  between  counterforts. 
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The  methods  of  reinforcing  the  back  slab  are  given  in  Art.  8e  with  a  discussion  of  the 
for(«ment  of  the  base  slab  as  a  whole. 

8d.  Cantilever  Toe  Slab,— When  tlie  resultant  prfsauro 
the  forward  third  point,  the  upward  pressure  on  the  base  is  triangulai 
square  foot  at  the  toe  A,  Pig,  22,  is  equal  to 
ponent  of  R  divided  by  the  area  of  the  base  i 
pressed  in  square  feet.  Thus  the  total  shear  < 
Iccting  the  Bmall  downward  weight  of  AD,  ii 
for  a  length  of  1  ft.  of  wall  (perpendicular  to  the  paper). 

V 
13   Sect   7  V  =ipy  whence,  assuming  j  =  J$, 


R  strikes  the  base  at 
.  and  the  pressure  per 
wice  the  vertical  coni- 
ver  which  R  acta,  ex- 
n  the  section  CD,  neg- 
equal  to  Rr(2  -  k)k. 
fYom  Art. 


=  iid" 


fir  (2  -  k)k 


in  which  d  is  the  effective  depth  of  the  toe  slab  in  inches,  at  the  section  CD.     It  may  be  tapered 
toward  A.     Diagram  14  has  been  prepared  to  give  this  depth  from  the  above  formula. 


iLtDBTBAnvEpwiBtEB,— Given  «„  -  18,0C 
14  at  the  left  with  R,  -  IS.OOO;  tben  on  s  hoHioi 
rifht  murciB  where  d  -  25  in.     This  miut  be  i 


THi.  in.      Find  d.     Ealrr  Ducrsn 
rticalLy  to  *  -  35;  khiI  liatly.  to  the 


8e.  Methods  of  Reinforciiig  Couat«rforteiJ  Wall. — In  the  preceding  disruasiun 
only  the  critical  sections  uf  the  main  units  of  the  wall  have  been  de»It  with.  It  should  br 
not«d  that  those  same  sections  shoukl  be  investigated  for  diagonal  tension  and  for  bond,  as  in 
the  design  of  continuous  slabs.  Important  considerations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rein- 
forcement will  be  discussed  for  each  part  of  the  wall. 

Vrrlical  Slab. — The  reinforcing  bars  in  the  vortical  wall  should  be  at  the  outer  face  at  (he 
center  of  the  span,  and  at  the  back  face  at  the  counlerforta.     All  of  the  reinforcement  needed 


at  tike  itoux  3B  'lilir  iiujiBrif'lAR^  ^sjaOi  ^  sfwdra  at  "tht  'hiink  iutv^  Jii  i^  ^mai>f<m<i%,  4tm«>f  lih^ 
momciit  at  liw-  «i99Hin  ^niild  1h  xakmi  us-  iiii«i  i^i  Tijr  <fm»/n .  It  rs  11.-4  j*^n«fcS^.  1>k**'*^w  . 
to  bend  aS  cc  i^  rndf  i^>  xiif  >iaflk  iiMv  f«i  xtif  sufgtnnK.  >qii  v>  )u^*t  «>v«oi  ttnt^^mn^  vtf  n!W^<^. 
run  thioof^  Tkuf^  uiKiuin  cf  ituvil  :^f«aid  \h'  <fsippiM  hi  th<  hj»f^  tftr^  >»r  ^d)^«n  i«^4^  !nmM»«ni^ 
about  H  r  cta^^  war  irniL  "die  ctniizfi»i$an..  *c  furtiwir  H  ufiws5uay  "f^r  Wmd 

Aboot  CLS  «f  1  <>/  ec  fitwil  ^(lald  W  -piurt^d  vnnanallT  m  litf^  v^jJL  and  ^cmisMK^  vaIun  1  W 
base  slab.  TVis  florpes  twc*  jiwpasesz  it  jirc rrid*^  a  sigiyirtn  f wr  ii>r  i>tYrx*tf«rji»H  *i»^  Virtf^y*  yvvftT^ 
ing;  and  h  nssds  iht  DcsndesuT-  %o  5drm  lur^  K-tnaomtiLl  rsrar^  |iarti(*&lar)>i'  VKttir  ti^  Vn^mvifm 
ol  the  £are  valL 

Bate  Sink. — 1^  tcift.  afierluiTiiiir'baRii  prc^taraabpiS.  iat  Kbfudiiaut  fowytfv.  lattA  S^  irvvN^Mrvyv) 
for  bending  moBMBil  as  1^  nartacn  CI^  F%,  :^  Radj^  ^mld  Iv  |)lar«^  wiar  t^  K>l9iMNi  fni^r 
of  tbe  toe  and  aacbamd  as  tts:  actar  fmd.  Fart  c^  tht'i»  tc%^  <hcKx^  <>:vt«find  tW  ^viliw'  ^tnkti^ 
of  the  base,  near  hs  yemtsr  lan^:  and  part  ci  ihftm  xe^t  "v^H  W  brsnt  li^v  ^lih  a  \w^  mdii^  K^ 
the  back  face  ui  ihe  T^nmRfJ  ^nUi  nx^'tmdiDf,  upw^as^  inrnxi  ht  Kaisir  a  di$9;MW  <sf  aK^%t  ^  $> 
ormoiv.     AboQi  0l3 cf  1  rv  of  st«nl$ftKiak3rin)parftIMtotl»^faif^«:j01.tt<tiirth^ 

The  ptuKiiMJ  maf-csmesDtsii  at  tb^  bark  iAidi  rcms  paialV^  l<i>  ihir  fa-nf"  ^ralU  TW"  ivvU 
at  the  center  df  tbe  spaa  f  aa^  ai  the  bcvrtom  of  tbe  ^daK  aikd  at  tbe  $ia|:^w%ri;j&  ,oif«intiHioitl;<^'  n^tftr 
the  top.  The  ponits  oS  bendinir  tbe  fcmIs  sbouUi  be  ber«y«n  tbe  quaitef  and  thini  point;;^  of  ib*^ 
spaa,  as  detenniani  ham  Hg.  %.  Seirt.  7,  page  29&  Xot  all  of  tbe  iv^i$  sIh^iM  W  b««l  \i|>  aI 
these  points,  bat  some  sboold  nm  stru|iat  thnmgh  near  tbe  K>ttom  ftK^^.  TIm^  <^\-lnl  a^hH^i^t 
required  at  the  top  fane  at  tbe  soppon  may  be  made  up  by  nxi$  pla<>rd  netiU'  th^"  t^^  (^^y^  and 
extending  ^i*  cither  vay  from  the  eoantetfort^  or  further  if  n<y>»ss»n'  f%\r  moment  or  U^«h1. 
Stimips,  if  placed  near  the  coonterforts.  shouM  be  pl»red  in  ac^rofdanct"  with  th^"  $hoar 
reinforrement  in  cantinTiaits  beams  or  dabs. 

When  the  Tertkal  vail  is  in  front  of  the  renter  of  the  bas^^  lonicitudinal  $t*rel  U  lik<4y  to 
be  required  in  the  bottom  face  of  the  back  dab  between  the  center  of  the  l\aj«^  and  the  vertJica) 
wall,  as  in  this  portion  the  upwazd  pressures  may  be  greater  than  the  downward  pnM«Kiinr>q^ 
This  is  e^>eeialiT  notable  when  the  face  wall  is  at  the  fitmt  edge  of  the  ba^  dab  ^^«re  Plate  IV  ^. 

The  Counterfort. — ^The  reinforcement  of  the  counteifort  must  take  the  tension  do\*elo|HHi 
in  the  direction  AC,  Fig.  23;  the  tension  acioss  EC  due  to  the  overt utning 
moment  of  the  stem  AB\  the  tension  across  AB  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
face  slab  to  move  forward  away  from  the  counterforts;  the  shear  on  HC  due  to 
the  earth  thrust  on  AB',  and  the  shear  on  AB  due  to  the  resultant  downward 
pressure  on  BC. 

The  counteifort  is  designed  as  a  wedge-shaped  cantile\'er  beam  flxetl 
to  the  base  slab.  Such  an  assumption  requires  that  the  ha^o  slab  l>e  ngidl>* 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  counterfort  over  its  entire  length.     Tl\e  prtnei|>al  '^  '*'   '^^' 

reinforcing  in  the  counterforts  is  the  steel  along  the  inclined  face  tying  tho 
upper  end  of  the  face  wall  to  the  back  edge  of  the  base.     lk>th  end  a  of  thin  «teel  xkwxpX  l>o 
thoroughly  anchored.     This  may  be  done  by  hooking,  or  by  hmiking  to  orvvw  xk\^9^  \\t\\\  ideil 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  bearing  of  the  cross  rods  does  not  exceed  tl\o  coinpnvwiN^e  \^*ork- 
ing  unit  stress  of  the  concrete. 

I1XU8TRATXVE  Problem. — Given  a  counterfort  20  ft.  high.  16  in.  thiok,  »n<l  8  ft.  wiil«»  k(  ihr  )tiiM»  RJuhi  r«H|uU«H( 
the  tensile  steri  necessary  to  prevent  exceeding  the  unit  stresses  St  *  A50,  and  /•  ••  lrt,(K)0  lb.  \vtt  «q.  in.  Mimii^ht 
on  the  counterfort  *>  7.000,000  in.-lb.     Allowing  0.2  ft.  for  steel  covering, 

M^  .        7,000.000 
'^  "  6<n  "  (16)(7.8)M12)»  ■ 

Entering  Diagram  2.  Sect.  7.  |>age  360,  at  50.  for/a  •  10.000,  p  -  0.003ft.  Slope  of  hack  faro  ^  tan  >  0,4  *  nhiHit 
22  deg.  Entering  Diagram  3,  page  361,  at  the  lower  margin  with  3.6,  trace  vwtloally  upwartt  to  ^t  «  0,  thi»h 
horisontally  to  fit  ->  22  deg.,  then  vertically  upward  to  values  of  C,  where  3. HA  Is  found.  IN»ln(lng  this  nff 
jvoperly,  the  corrected  value  of  p  >■  0.00385. 

A,  -  (16)(7.8)«(12)M0.00385)  -  a.4  mi.  In. 
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It  will-be- found  by  eonaidering  various  borizontat  Beotions  of  the  couiiterfort~tb&t  1t  will 
not  be  necessary  to  run  all  of  this  steel  to  the  full  height  of  the  counterfort.  Wherever  anv 
steel  is  stopped  because  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  moment,  it  should  be  extended  sufficiently  to 
develop  the  full  strength  by  bonding,  or  should  be  adequately  anchored. 

Horizontal  steel  should  extend  from  the  counterfort  into  the  front  face  to  keep  the  latter 
from  being  torn  fron  the  counterfort.  This  steel  should  be  hooked  to  the  horizontal  rods  in  the 
alab,  or  should  be  bent  either  way  into  the  slab  to  thoroughly  attach  it  to  the  vertical  slab. 

Similar  steel  should  be  extended  and  anchored  into  the  footing  slab. 

If  the  cross-section  of  the  base  of  the  counterfort  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  in  shear  the 
thrust  against  the  wall,  the  thickness  of  the  counterfort  should  be  increased,  or  stinups  ahouM 
be  extended  from  the  base  slab  into  the  counterfort. 

Typical  designs  are  shown  in  Plates  III  and  IV. 

9.  Special  Types  of  Reinforced -concrete  Walls. — Fig.  24  shows  the  cellular  type  of  re- 
inforced-concret«  retaining  wall.  This  wall  is  formed  of  two  longitudinal  curtain  walls  (A) 
and  (S),  connected  by  transverse  walla  (C).     The  vertical  space  between  the  parallel  longitudi- 


nal walls  and  tie  transverse  walls  is  filled  with  earth.  This  type  of  wall  givee  a  lower  maxi- 
mum soil  pressure  than  either  the  cantilever  or  counterforted  types,  but  under  average  condi- 
tions its  cost  per  linear  foot  is  greater.  Its  use  would  seem  to  be  restricted  to  poor  soil  with 
no  opportunity  to  drive  piles  and  where  the  wall  must  be  built  as  close  as  possible  to  a  given 
property  line — conditions  which  often  occur  in  railway  work. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  design  of  wall  which  gives  a  maximum  soil  pressure  even  less  than  the 
cellular  type  and  which  costs  approximately  the  same  per  linear  toot  of  wall.  This  deaign 
was  employed  by  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  in  a  long  retaining  wall  at  Elgin,  111.,  and  was  choaen 
in  preference  to  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  24  on  account  of  the  much  lower  bearing  pressure  on 
the  soil.  The  wall  consists  of  a  footing  (Y)  which  supports  a  longitudinal  waU.CTX  fti>d  the 
cross  walls  {U).  The  cross  walls  at  the  outer  end  support  the  girder  (X),  which  spans  from  one 
cross  wall  to  another.  The  slabs  (F)  are  supported  at  one  end  by  the  girder  and  at  the  other 
end  by  the  longitudinal  wall.  The  great  reduction  in  soil  pressure  is  brought  about  mainly 
by  eliminating  the  weight  of  the  earth  directly  above  the  footings,  the  space  between  the 
cross  walls  ((7)  being  an  open  and  empty  space  in  this  design.  In  this  type  of  wall,  and  in  the 
cellular  type  as  well,  stability  against  sliding  should  be  carefully  investigated. 


RETAIMSV  WMJ~< 


M  mnrh  kitentioo  abauld  be  pwd  lo  the 
ekith  filling  mnd  to  its  di«in«Ke  ks  u>  tbe  deaigu  kod  nmnnirtMD  of  thp  iriaininK  wall  {Htqm' 
tx-  to  the  mfttter  of  proTiding  «  suit«Ue  foondktioti.  If  the  euth  is  depoaiiM)  in  Uvms  inrliRfd 
fnm  the  mil.  the  prcaBure  will  be  snull  compared  lo  that  Rsutting  if  the  bveis  ue  riop«il 
towkid  the  mlL     It  is  quite  oft«o  the  ease  th«l  by  depositing  the  barkfiUtng  bo  »s  not  to 


Srpciny  t^  hVH  fsrrn  .£^6 ' 


■  slide  agKinat  the  wall,  a  light  wall  may  be  made  to  stand  where,  under  the  »imo  oondiliim*,  if 
the  earth  ia  dumped  ao  as  to  slide  against  the  wall,  even  a  heavj-  wall  will  fail. 

When  placing  a  backfill  near  a  steep  undtstur)>cd  slope  of  earlh  or  rook,  rare  nhoiilil  !>•' 
taken  that  the  earth  does  not  arch,  or  does  not  form  a  wedge.  If  the  proper  precaMlinnH  nn- 
not  taken,  a  heavy  lateral  thrust  will  occur  near  the  top  of  wall. 

Water  behind  a  wall  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  It  addti  to  the  weifchi  of  Ihr  hni'kinK 
and  eaft«mB  the  material  bo  that  the  lateral  thrust  is  increased.  Also,  undrained  barkflllinK 
will  freese  and  create  lateral  thrust  due  to  the  consequent  expansion.  To  drnin  the  Itarklna. 
iMepen  or  weep  koUt  should  be  left  through  the  wall  just  abo^-e  the  fonting.     Tile,  3  v 
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diameter  is  generally  used  and,  in  the  North  Central  States,  placed  usually  not  more  than  10 
to  15  ft.  apart.  The  tile  should  be  connected  with  a  longitudinal  drain  in  front  of  the  wall. 
If  the  backing  ia  retentive  of  water,  a  vertical  layer  of  broken  Stone,  coarae  gravel,  or  cinders 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  wall  to  act  as  a  drain.  The  filling  in  front  of  the  wall  should  also 
be  carefully  dnuned. 

10b.  Forms. — Formwork  as  applied  to  butldii^s  is  treated  in  detail  in  Sect.  3. 
Since  the  method  of  constructing  forms  and  the  directions  for  their  removal  are  very  much  the 
same  for  different  types  of  structures,  very  little  need  be  said  under  this  heading. 

llie  lumber  used  for  forms  should  have  a  nominal  thickness  of  at  least  l}j  in.  before 
surfacing  and  should  be  of  a  good  quality  of  Douglas  fir  or  Southern  long-4eaf  ydlov  pine. 


FiQ.  27. 
Tie  lumber  for  face  work  should  be  dressed  on  one  side  and  on  both  edges  to  a  utufonn  thick* 
ness  and  width.    The  lumber  for  backing  and  other  rough  work  may  be  uasutfac«d  and  of 
an  inferior  grade  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned. 

Forms  ^ould  be  substantial  and  unyielding,  and  built  so  that  the  concrete  will  coafofm 
to  the  dimensona  shown  on  the  designer's  plans,  and  they  should  also  be  tight  so  as  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  mortar.  Forms  may  be  either  continuous  or  sectional,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  depending  upon  the  economy  of  the  work.  The  concrete  in  any  given  section  should  be 
allowed  to  harden  for  36  hr.  before  the  forms  are  removed  and,  in  freezing  weather,  eitra  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  concrete  has  had  sufficient  time  to  become  thoroughly 
set.     Material  once  used  for  forms  should  be  cleaned  before  being  used  again. 

A  dengn  of  a  form  for  a  reinforced-concrete  cantilever  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  28. 

Hg.  27  shows  the  method  of  eortstructing  and  reinforcing  the  counterforts  of  a  retaining 
It  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SEcnox  14 

SUB  AUS  GntDEK  BKIDOES 


■tv««4n* 

m  at  tin  '"— T"— **"»  opfruioiH  ia  Um  eatnmiaa  •>(  buMliCk.     (te  ll 

Tb*  laHGii0  to  SR  in  d«i«B  nn,  i4  man*.  tW  hbh  m  tw  tk*  tn«n  In  ui4i  MdaM  at  nf/ttPt/mMilInt  -r* 
■traedaB  (hc  Art.  S.  Snet.  16).  la  fact,  it  afaouU  b*  Baud  Uut  tk*  liuMd  itiunvt*  *hk4i  it  ■xppnN*!  K)  ■ 
ribbed  arch  i*  TirtoallT  ■  Inatta  farm  af  firdcr  bridca  aad  tb*  kaitiBC*  asd  ttatni  dniUn  u*  tiknllr*). 

Impact  BUT  prmiU  ba  ias(lseted  ia  •nb-Hiw  wulj^  hut  bfpcun«  Imponaat  la  htMt*<4l><>«  itwtaH,     An 
w  tf  Zi%  >  anally  mad*  in  tba  Kn  kad  or  liT*4oad  Mmaa  for  htih way  UMi**  Mtd  M<»  U  1hw>  rur  MXl 


odinan'  sinlK  bridcea  (o  alwat  SO  ft. 


r.  ilab  bfidcia  ■faovM  ia  ■mnl  b>  limllnl  In  upan  iHialh  In  ahOHl  (1 


SLAB  BRmOBS 


1.  Slab*  Under  Coiic«ntntod  Loadlnf. 

la.  minoU  Tests. — From  tests  made  on  Mroply  suptMrted  ilftbi  Kt  t\w  I'm- 
versity  o(  Illinois,  Prof.  W.  A.  SUter  has  recommended  that  whant  the  total  width  at  slalt  In 
greater  than  twice  the  span,  the  effective  width  «  (Pig.  I)  be  aanimed  aa 

«  -  «*  +  rf 
where  x  is  the  distance  from  the  concentrated  load  to  the  neiircat  iupiMtrl  and  d  ia  thn  wlillli 
at  right  angles  to  the  span  over  which  the  load  ia  applied. 


e  Rafio  of  tewr  wirfm  to  (part 

rin.  3. 

Teeta  showed  the  effective  width  to  l>e  but  little  influeni-ed  by  the  depth  of  the  dial)  at  liy 
the  pMcentage  of  longitudinal  reinforcement.  Prof.  Hlater  has  rM»)nimmuled,  howavitr,  lliat 
the  latter  be  limited  to  1%  "becauae  of  the  poiaJbility  that  in  a  lieatii  with  a  Urun  arnimiil 
of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  a  relatively  small  depth,  failure  may  Im  eauNMl  by  traria- 
verse  tension  in  the  concrete  and  not  by  longitudinal  steel  itrewi." 

The  above  formula  refers  to  a  total  width  of  slab  grmititr  Itiari  twicn  Ilia  ■)>*».  Vut  a 
slab  whose  total  width  is  lees  than  this,  the  effective  width  may  b«  fuiinil  (niiri  Hg,  'i  (full  Um) 
whidi  shows  the  ratio  of  the  effective  width  o(  the  span  as  daftrroliwd  rriftti  Urn  rnaswirwl 
Meet  smssts  in  the  Vntvenity  of  niittois  testa. 

«03 
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lb.  Ohio  Teata.' — The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  obtiuu,  if  poaaibte,  &  sufficimt 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  loads  throi^h  and  by  concrete  floor  slabs  to  enable  the  de- 
signer to  rationally  proportion  the  joista  of  a  slab  floor,  and  also  the  slab  itaelf ,  t«  carry  ron- 
ceatrated  loads. 

The  following  conclusions  regarding  the  distribution  of  concentrated  loads  on  a  rein- 
forced concrete  slab,  to  the  floor  joists,  seem  to  be  warranted  by  these  testa: 


uIb  lomda  OQ  the  ilab  are  not  eiceeded. 

2.  Tha  ftmouDt  of  lowl  dutribuCsd  by  tfae  alsb  to  olher 

incroiMe  with  tha  thicknw  of  the  lUb. 

3.  Tha  outride  ioiita  should  be  dHigned  lor  tbe  ume  toU 


■^>i**« 


FlO.  3. — SUDdard  di 


r  >I>b  biidca  at  13-ft.  ■: 


1.  WiMOneiD  1 


LTCommi 


In  a  slab  of  a  certain  span  and  indefinite  width,  there  is  some  width  aymmetiicKl  with  the 
load,  beyond  which  a  single  concentrated  load  will  have  no  effect.  The  streaaea  in  this  slab 
will  be  a  m&ximiun  under  the  load  and  will  decrease  in  each  direction  front  it. 

The  "effective  width"  of  a  slab  is  that  width  used  in  designing  over  which  a  single  cun- 
centrated  load  may  be  considered  as  uniformly  distributed  on  a  line  down  the  middle  of  th-- 
slab  parallel  to  the  supports. 

The  tests  of  slabs  seem  to  warrant  the  following  concluuons: 


y  tbe  pcnautkia  o(  trmuvej 


'a  width  "  irrrmtm  Kiinewhiit  iia  tha  loud  i 
«  widtfa  "  ID  p#R«DtA|C  of  the  Bpaa,  dacraa 
t  formuU  will  fin  ■  ufe  viilue  of  "eflectiv 


widlb  "  when  tbe  tatml  width  of  aUb  ia  CRSI'  i 


e  •  ia  eSectiTe  width  in  fact  and  I 
•  From  BmU   3S.  &tBta  o[  Ohio,  i 
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SLAB  ASD  UIHDER  BRlUiE> 


tUV 


Ic.  Tests  by  Goldbeck. — Tbe  ranlts  of  these  tests  are  shown  by  the  dotted 
rurw  in  Fig.  2. 

%»  Slab  Bridges  of  So^gle  Spen. — The  door  of  a  sUb  bridgt^  may  Ik*  designed  as  any  Bimpl> 
supparicd  slab  except  that  aheazing  stzesaes  may  require  ven*  carnful  attention  where  the  \\xv 


Oetail 
Via.  4. — Details  of  ChristiAzia  hridee.  Towa  of  CroBS  PlainB,  Dane  County,  Wis. 

load  is  rdativeiy  large,  as  in  railroad  structures.     The  whole  reinforcing  system  may  be  maiic 
ahflohitely  rigid  by  wiring  the  main  reinforcing  rods  to  the  transverse  spacing  rods  at  the  ends 

#    i''§oeka^cioc 
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Cross  Section 


S>  c  itos* 


Fig.  £.— 'Typical  alab  bridsre*  niinois  Highway  Commission.     Abutmrnt  winm  of  the  cantilever  tyi»c. 

vertical  slab  supported  at  top  by  superstructure  and  at  base  b}*  footing. 


Main  wsll 


of  the  bent-up  steel.     Both  the  straight  longitudinal  rods  and  those  bent  up  to  provide  for 
diagonal  tension  should  be  hooked  at  the  ends. 

Practice  varies  in  regard  to  the  use  of  expansion  joints  between  the  slab  floor  and  the 
abutments.     There  are  none  provided  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  but  such  joints  are  placed  at  both 
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abutmenU  in  Fig.  6.  In  the  latter  figure,  vertical  end  expansion  joinU  are  provided  at  the 
angle  points  between  abutment  wings  and  slab,  making  it  necessary  to  cantilever  the  outer 
portions  of  the  slab  width  on  account  of  insufficient  abutment  support. 

In  Figs.  3,  4  and  S  the  main  wall  or  vertical  slab  of  the  abutment  is  supported  at  the  top 
by  the  floor  and  at  the  bottom  by  the  footing,  aod  may  be  figured  for  earth  pressure  as  a  simple 
slab  with  the  main  steel  near  the  outer  or  stream  face.  Of  course,  the  main  wall  should  also 
be  deigned  to  act  as  a  column  to  support  the  superstructure.    Since  a  joint  of  low  friction  is 


— Typical  lUb  tupintfueture. 


not  provided  between  floor  and  abutments,  the  unit  tensile  stre»  in  the  steel  of  the  super- 
structure is  usually  kept  low  (12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  so  as  to  provide  properly  for  the  additional 
tension  in  the  steel  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  bridge  in  cold  weather.  The  wings  may 
be  designed  as  self-supporting  retaining  walls  of  the  cantilever  type,  uung  the  methods  ex- 
plained in  Sect.  13.  Theoretically  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  footing  for  the  wing  walls 
can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  wing  wall  at  about  the  outer  middle-third  point  of  the  base, 
but  in  many  cases  considerable  saving  in  excavation  may  make  it  more  desirable  to  shift  the 
footing,  a  little  toward  the  stream  bed.  Counterforted  walls  are  advisable  only  for  abutments 
over  20  ft.  in  height. 
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Figs.  6  utd  7  Aatt  mn  aniiBiial  abntmcmt  destgii  ul(^>trd  by  tbe  i  iirmiiii  h  of  tlw  Ion 
Hi^way  CommiBgion  for  both  slab  uid  prdcr  bridges.  ExpuisKn  joints  bemt  proridMi  tX 
«w;h  ecd  of  tbe  sapeistnictuR.  both  the  main  portitm  uid  tbc  wings  were  detagned  aa  st4f- 
supporting  ictaining  walls,  llie  main  portion,  however,  was  not  only  analjaed  m  tbe  ordinary 
nuuuier  for  pnasure  on  tbe  base,  but  was  also  analysed  taking  into  account  Uie  stability  du« 
to  the  weight  of  tbe  wing&.  Tbe  ntean  -value  of  tbe  maximum  ptesmie  at  tbe  toe  of  Vbe  fowt- 
datioo  by  tbe  two  metbods  being  found  safe,  and  an  analy^  for  sliding  and  overturning  beinft 
aatiafactoTy,  tfae  dimenaooB  riMnm  weie  adopted.  Tbe  bMiaootal  rods  designated  as  tmskn 
bars  were  inserted  in  order  to  utOiie  tbe  wugfat  above  mentiooed.  These  rods  are  pUf«d 
in  tbe  main  stem  near  tbe  uiqier  surface  and  extoid  continuously  tbrougfa  tbe  wings,  witb 
^ilieea  at  tfae  center  of  tbe  main  portioa.    Tbe  effect  of  oonsidmng  tbe  wings  as  a  part  of  tbe 


Ita.  7. — Trpical  ■ubstmcture  lor  abb  and  girAa  bridgn.  Ion  Hichmy  ConuBiiaioa. 

abutment  body  is  to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  mass  farther  from  tbe  stream  face 
and  Utua  reduce  the  eccentricity  of  pressure  on  the  foundation.  The  horiiontal  reinforcing 
rods  shown  near  the  stream  face  of  the  abutment,  and  which  are  carried  about  fi  ft.  into  the 
wingB,  were  employed  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  vertical  cracks  on  the 
outside  at  the  comer  of  wing  and  abutment.  The  vertical  rods  in  the  front  face  serve  as  a 
frameworii  upon  which  to  build  the  horizontal  roda  and  they  also  prevent  aiky  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  horiEontsl  cracks  in  the  stream  face  due  to  the  clogging  of  an  expanaion  joint. 

S.  SUb  Bridges  of  Multiple  Spans. — Slab  bridges  of  multiple  spans  will  be  treated  under 
the  four  following  headings: 

Concrete  pile  trestles.  Trestles  with  framed  bents. 

Pier  trestles.  Cantilever  f1at-«lab  construction, 

So.  Concrete  Kle  Trestles.— Figs.  8  and  9  give  the  esBcntial  details  of  dMign 
of  the  pile  trestles  built  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  They  can  be  considered  typical  of 
concrete  pik  trestles  in  general.    These  trestles  replace  similar  wooden  structures  over  swamps 
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— Detkib  ol  Buhatractore,  fttmndi 


Mr.  niin™  CenU 


Fia.  9. — SteBdud  ilsb  for  cImv  aputt  01  Ifl  It..  tOiiiaia  Ontnl  B.  R. 
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and  BhallDW  streuus  which  m&y  not  be  filled  mnd  where  bndges  on  more  permaneut  supports 
would  be  extremely  expensive  because  of  their  ^^eat  length.  The  construetiou  consuts  of  pile 
)>cate  spared  generally  from  16  to  20  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  with  a  heifrht  above  grotuid  not  greater 
than  the  q>an.  The  piles  are  capped  with  leinforced-concietc  girdets  which  support  thp 
floor  alabs. 

TIk  piles  and  deck  alabe  ate  nsually  cast  in  a  convenient  yard,  allowed  to  season  from  60 
to  90  days,  and  aie  then  hauled  to  the  bridge  site.  The  lifting  BtiiTUps  shown  permit  of  the 
slabs  being  set  in  place  by  a  wrecking  crane.  The  ballast  and  track  are  laid  directly  on  the 
alabe  after  the  kmgitudinal  and  transverBe  joints  (except  at  anchor  bente)  are  filled  with  cement 


4LjlLjiJ 


^^ 


Rivn  n«r  Euton.  Md. 


mortar  and  after  the  floor  surfare  is  thoroughly  waterproofed.  The  slabs  ate  set  on  a  bed  nr 
grout  on  the  pile  cape.  An  anchor  bent  is  used  at  suitable  inten'aU  to  take  up  lonftitiidinnl 
stiesses  due  to  tractive  force  and,  by  means  of  an  expansion  joint,  to  prevent  any  giest  nccumu- 
Istion  of  movement  of  the  deck  due  to  temperature  changes. 

A  concrete  pile  trestle  for  carrying  a  highway  is  shown  in  Fig,  10',  It  was  found  economi- 
cal to  cast  the  piles,  deck  slabs,  and  railing  slabs  st  Baltimore,  60  miles  away,  and  transport 
them  to  the  site  on  scows.  Expansion  joints  were  located  in  the  roadway  slabs,  curb,  anil 
railing  slabs  at  ever^'  fifth  bent. 

■a»  Bbo  gyv-  A'nr>,  Feb.  S.  19H. 
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86.  Pier  Trestles. — Thin  concrete  piers  are  preferable  to  pQe  benta  when  tlir 
height  of  bridge  above  the  ground  line  is  greater  than  about  16  ft.  Fig.  tl  ehowa  a  ^pic*l 
trestle  of  the  solid  bench-wall  type  built  by  the  DlinoiB  Central  Railroad. 


•r  detiiilg.  Illlnou  CcDtnl  It.  R.  tratlc  ( 


T  KukMkU  Riira  u 


Se.  Trestles  with  Framed  Bents. — Slab  bridges  with  framed  bents 
subways  are  used  on  at  least  fifteen  railroads  in  this  country.    A  design  which  may  be ' 


"Sfe 


'Kk  dnatioo.  CUeaso,  UilwaBkn-  4  9*.  I 


lypkal  ia  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  deck  slabs  may  either  be  cast  in  place  or  cast  at  some  oc 
yard  and  i^aced  in  a  Bimilar  manner  to  the  slabs  for  pile  or  pier  tmtlea.  In  Fig-  12  tbr  d 
is  shown  for  slabs  to  be  cast  in  place.. 
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A  framed-bent  trestle  with  continuous  side  girders  to  reust  atreasea  due  to  tractum  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  girder  on  one  side  acts  simply  aa  a  tie  and  parapet,  while  the  other  with 
a  cantilever  projection  at  the  aide  acts  also  as  a  sidewalk.  The  alabs  were  cast  in  a  yard  at  some 
distant»  from  the  bridge  site,  loaded  on  flat  cara,  taken  to  the  job,  and  awung  into  place  with 
derricks.  Expansion  is  allowed  tor  at  both  ends  by  providing  a  sliding  joint  between  the 
bridge  superstructure  and  the  ahutmenta.  The  shallow  4-in.  curba  at  the  enda  of  the  slabs 
were  provided  to  prevent  seepage  from  getting  into  the  1-tn.  grout  joint  between  alaba.  The 
pier  footings  are  reinforced  longitudinally  in  top  and  bottom,  and  were  figured  as  continuous  T-  ■ 


.1. — Cuitilevcr  But-elkb  bhdce  an  Mua 


beams  uniformly  loaded  by  the  preaaure  on  the  soil.    The  cross  girders  at  the  lop  of  the  colum  n.-: 
support  the  deck  slabs  previously  referred  to,  and  are  made  continuous. 

Sd.  Cuitile*eT  FUt-sUb  Construction. — Fig.  14  is  a  flat«lab  structure  of  the 
Turner  Mushroom  type.  The  methods  which  may  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  roadway  slab 
are  treated  in  Sect.  11.    The  hollow  abutments  should  be  noted. 

Many  cantilever  Bat^slah  bridges  are  built  in  which  the  abutments  are  of  the  ordinsrj* 
reinforced-concrete  type.  The  abutment  walls  are  considered  as  held  at  the  top  by  the  auper- 
stnicture  to  which  they  are  anchored  by  bending  the  vertical  rods  into  the  slab. 
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Fio.  IS  — Htandird  dctailaof  oonrrvU  (l«k.«itdar  bridcia.  Inwa  ttiihway  <'ofnmi*Hi>n 

and  WM  designed  W  icsiet  majdmum  stresses  caused  by  either  method  of  itnitl>iiiH.  The  method 
of  fasleiung  the  girder  steel  to  anchor  rods  should  be  not«<l.  RxpanMon  joinW  am  providM 
under  the  girder  stems  by  means  of  sliding  ateel  pUtee  anchored  inln  Ihe  body  of  both  ■Wpor- 
structure  and  subEtructurc. 

fig.  16  illustrates  the  type  of  deck^der  bridge  adopted  u  mnixlKn)  by  th«  lllinoiN 
Hi(;hway  CommissioD.  The  following  description  of  the  methods  enipluysd  in  providing  (or 
expansion  in  irird^i'  bridtes  is  given  in  the  fouith  report  o(  the  CommiMfon : 
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of  iDOTemBDt  dthet  w*y  Irom  ths  nomial  ii  smnll  aod  !•  Mkea  up  by  dcflMtlon  of  the  main  wall  or  a  allabt  rooluoa 
of  ths  irall  OD  the  footiiiA.  Earth  pnaun  acainat  th*  wall  ia  ol  Utile  iniportance  in  thia  coDoectioD  as  It  but  tenda 
to  mducs  the  ttaaioD  in  lbs  girder  Bteel  durinc  expuiuon  and  to  cause  the  abutment  wall  to  follow  tb«  lupnitruc- 
tiint  durinf  eontnotloit.  It  does  not  Inereaaa  the  atraa  in  the  compni^on  area  of  the  girder  ai  the  load  ia  applied 
st  tbe  bottom  of  tho  (irdar,  tending  by  thii  eooentridty  of  appUeatioo  to  r«vere«  the  dead-  and  live-load  BlreaaM 
in  tfaa  cirdcr. 

Thia  method  haa  been  louod  to  b«  eDtii«ly  suoceaalul,  but  i*  aomewhat  objeetionable  aa  a  sBght  movement  ol 
the  wingi  due  to  earth  preaaure  and  unequal  aettlement  aomedmee  oausea  the  wing  walls  to  move  forward  slightly 
at  the  top»  maldng  a  eomewhat  uuaightly  ofTaet  between  the  wiog  and  abutment  walla.  Thia  haa  never  been  rpora 
tluaa  2  or  3  in.  for  the  highnt  walla,  but  aa  it  ie  not  uadentood  by  the  ordiDary  obaerver,  an  impreaaion  of  weakn^ 

The  present  method  of  providing  lor  eipanaioo  is  to  design  the  abutmcnis  and  winga  in  the  ordinary  way, 
■eparBting  ths  aupentructura  completely  (root  one  of  the  abutments  by  a  thick  paper  joint  and  supporting  each 
^rder  at  the  free  end  on  a  singie  csat-iron  rocker  of  large  diameter.  The  reaction  is  transmitted  to  the  girder  and 
Abutment  from  ths  rocker  through  plsned  structural-steel  plates  atilTened  with  I-beame  when  neoasary.  The 
rocker  aurtaoee  in  contact  with  the  lieariDg  plates  are  turned  to  insure  perfect  bearing  on  the  plates.  The  diameter 
of  the  rocker  ia  made  proportional  to  tht  load  imposed  per  linear  inch,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  commonly  used  in 
roller  nesta  for  ateel  bridges.  The  upper  and  lower  plates  are  bedded  in  the  oonerete  o[  the  superstnic- 
e  and  abutment.  The  rocker  ia  located  in  a  pocket  built  in  the  abutment.  This  pocket  ia  filled  with  a  soft 
aaptuJt  to  prevent  the  entrance  t>t  water  or  dirt  and  tn  protect  the  metal  from  corrouon. 

thmn  the  other  method,  especially  when  it  ia  conaidered  that  the  winga  may  be  tied  to  the  main  wall  when  rockers 
Bre  OMd  and  advantage  taken  of  the  mutual  support  thua  obtained. 


Fig.  17  shows  B,  type  of  abutment  adapted  by  the  lUinaia  Highway  Commission  in  cases 
where  the  girders  are  supported  on  cast-iron  rockers  and  the  wings  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
roadway  or  make  an  angle  of  more  than  45  deg.  with  the  face  of  the  abutment.  The  wing 
walls  are  considered  to  act  as  counterforts  and  the  reinforcing  steel  in  the  main  walls  ia  hori- 
zontal and  placed  near  the  stream  face  of  the  wall. 

Fig.  18  gives  the  details  of  a  girder  bridge,  the  main  portion  of  the  abutments  and  the 
wings  of  which  were  designed  and  figured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  slab  bridges  of  Figs.  3, 

In  the  structure  shown  in  Pigs.  19  to  23  inclusive,  cross  girders  and  stringers  were  provided 
in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  girders,  this  type  of  floor  system  being  found  to  be  economical 
for  wide  bridges  of  long  span.  One  end  of  each  span  is  anchored  to  the  pier  and  the  other  end 
is  allowed  to  expand  and  contract  in  a  joint  packed  all  around  with  ^  in.  of  tar  paper  and 
bearing  on  a  pair  of  milled  steel  pistes.  Expansion  joifits  were  also  made  in  the  roadway 
slab  and  railing.  Cast-iron  scuppers  were  plqced  in  each  curb  on  25-ft.  centers, 
stresses  in  the  cross  girders,  the  sidewalks  were  assumed  to  be  unloaded. 
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Fio.  18.— UndKr  CiTck  cronnt  nnr  Wypth,  Oregon. 
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were  made  in  the  reinforcing  eteel  of  the  suspended  floor  which  indicated  etrew  equivalent  to 
that  theoretically  resulting  from  a  sinple  span  of  15.&  ft.  In  other  words,  since  the  roadway 
was  18  ft.  between  Kirden,  the  point  of  contraflexute  was  apparently  about  15  in.  from  earh 
girder  face. 

Figs.  25,  26  and  27  illustrate  other  design  of  through-girder  superstnictureii. 


Fio.  27. — Crow-Mction  o(  throuch'  (itder  brid(e,  C.  B.  4  Q.  R.  B. 

Fig.  28  shows  a  rather  unusual  type  of  through  bridge  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
girder  reinforcement  ia  in  the  form  of  a  truss  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  dead  and  coa- 
struction  loads.  The  piers  are  simply  columns  bmced  between  by  either  a  vertical  slab  or  by 
struts.  As  no  falsework  is  necessary,  this  type  of  construction  is  especially  adapted  for  high- 
way bridges  over  railroads  and  electric  lines,  or  at  locations  where  the  soil  is  very  soft. 


— Dct^k  of  bridse  om  Muddy  Creek,  Hunillon  Covntr,  Ohio 

conrmuous-oiRBER  bridobs 

Monolithic  Constraction 
n  Joints. — In  order  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  movement  due  to  eontrar- 
tion  and  expansion,  expansion  joints  should  be  provided  at  least  every  100  ft.  in  length  of  the 
structure.    If  this  is  not  done,  severe  stresses  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  end  columns. 

In  long  bridgea  an  expansioD  joint  is  usually  provided  between  the  superstructute  and  thr 
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al>utment8  for  the  reason  that,  if  an  abutment  with  a  heavy  pressure  of  earth  against  it  is 
rigidly  connected  with  a  number  of  continuous  spans,  the  expansion  and  contraction  tend  to 
act  in  one  direction  only — ^that  is,  away  from  the  abutment — ^the  earth  pressure  back  of  the 
alsutment  not  allowing  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  a  condition  would  lead  to 
difficulties  at  the  center  of  the  bridge,  or  over  the  expansion  piers  next  to  the  abutments,  and 
'the  abutments  and  piers  would  also  be  severely  overstressed  due  to  the  continuous  movement 
in  one  direction.  Each  time  an  abutment  would  move  slightly  due  to  contraction,  the  earth 
against  it  by  reason  of  the  heavy  moving  loads  would  fill  in  the  small  space  left  by  the  contrac- 
tive movement,  and  when  expansion  again  took  place,  the  abutment  would  be  restrained  by 
t;he  earth  so  that  enormous  stresses  might  be  developed. 

7.  Examples  of  Typical  Bridges  of  the  Continuous-girder  Type. — A  rather  simple  highway 
trestle,  applicable  to  comparatively  low  crossings,  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  longitudinal  beams 
are  continuous  over  three  spans,  an  expansion  joint  occurring  over  every  third  pier.  Inter- 
mediate piers  are  made  monolithic  with  the  floor  by  means  of  rods  from  the  columns  and  stir- 
rups from  the  cross  beams.  Because  of  the  indeterminate  degree  of  fixity,  the  lightness  of  the 
structure,  and  unknown  construction  factors,  all  members  affected  were  designed  both  as  fixed 
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Fig.  29. — Details  of  standard  trestle  spans,  Engineering  Department,  State  of  Arizona. 


beams  and  as  beams  freely  supported.  The  slabs  were  designed  as  continuous,  with  equal 
positive  and  negative  steel  throughout.  The  center  longitudinal  beam  was  designed  as  a 
T-beam  with  a  36-in.  flange.  The  pier  web,  or  wall  between  supporting  columns  of  bents,  is 
carried  2  ft.  above  high  water. 

A  low  trestle  or  viaduct  type  of  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  slab-beam-and- 
girder  spans  were  selected  since  arches,  it  was  thought,  would  not  appear  to  advantage  for  such 
low  construction.  The  cost  of  the  girder  type  was  also  found  to  be  much  less  than  for  a  series 
of  arches,  due  principally  to  decrease  in  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure  and  to  simplicity  in 
formwork.  Expansion  joints  occur  about  every  200  ft.  and  make  the  viaduct  virtually  a 
number  of  independent  structures,  a  double  row  of  columns  being  provided  at  each  joint.  The 
arched  girders  capping  the  column  bents  were  designed  as  straight  rectangular  beams  and  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  possible  arch  action.  The  entire  top  surface  of  the  roadway  slab  was 
waterproofed  with  a  layer  of  burlap  and  two  layers  of  felt  laid  in  hot  asphalt. 

Fig.  31  gives  the  details  of  a  continuous-girder  bridge  to  span  a  stream  which  is  generally 
dry,  but  which  at  flood  times  reaches  over  a  wide  area  of  bottom  lands.  This  railway  bridge 
is  also  within  the  backward  area  of  the  White  Rock  reser\'^oir  of  the  Dallas  water  supply  so 
that  ample  provision  had  to  be  made  for  high-water  conditions.  The  floor  consists  of  a  double 
T-beam  which  is  monolithic  with  the  bents  and  the  abutments.  There  is  no  expansion  joint  in 
the  structure  since  it  was  considered  of  sufficient  strength  to  take  all  movement  from  end  to 
end.     Both  ends  of  the  structure  are  open  between  girder  supports  with  short  trestles  con- 
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necting  with  the  bridge  which  at  some  future  time  may  be  filled  in  if  high  water  gives  no  trouble 
at  this  point.  The  girders  were  designed  for  Cooper's  E-30  loading  with  an  impact  allowance 
of  100%  of  the  live  load.    The  ribbed  abutments  should  be  noted. 

A  continuous-girder  bridge  or  trestle  with  no  expansion  joints  and  with  abutments  of  the 
ordinary  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  structural-steel  core  in  the  column  bents  is  unusual 
but  undoubtedly  adds  greatly  to  the  rigidity. 

Fig.  33  gives  the  details  of  one  of  the  typical  bridges  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  track  depression  work  at  Minneapolis.  The  girders  are  continuous  from  end  to  end  with 
expansion  joints  at  the  abutments — that  is,  the  girders  were  considered  continuous  over  the 
t'wo  interior  supports  and  simply  supported  at  the  ends.  The  moments  and  shears  were 
calculated  by  influence  lines  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  continuous  structures  assuming 
constant  /  and  unyielding  supports  (see  Art.  48a,  Sect.  7).     Corrections  were  made  for  H-in* 
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Fig.  31. — Details  of  railway  bridge  over  White  Rock  Creek  near  Dallas,  Texas. 


settlement  of  supports  for  variable  /.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  bridges  is  a  curved  shelf  on 
the  outer  face  of  the  outside  girder  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a  smoke  shield  by  diverting  the 
smoke  from  the  parapet  as  engines  pass  under  the  bridge. 

8.  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Rigid  Viaduct  Structures. — A  viaduct  structure,  composed  of 
one  or  more  cross  frames  or  bents,  and  two  or  more  spans  of  longitudinal  deck  girders,  is  in 
reality  a  rigid  frame  when  girders  and  bents  are  rigidly  attached  to  each  other.  Reinforced- 
concrete  structures  of  this  kind  will  act  as  rigid  frames  between  expansion  joints,  and  should 
be  investigated  as  such.  The  general  problem  may  be  reduced  to  two  problems  for  analysis: 
the  stresses  caused  in  the  frame  as  seen  in  longitudinal  elevation  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
viaduct  frame) ;  and  the  stresses  in  the  cross  frame  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  structure 
(hereafter  called  the  cross  frame,  or  bent).  These  problems  will  be  treated  in  the  order  here 
given. 

The  viaduct  frame  should  be  designed  to  withstand:  (1)  the  dead  load  of  the  frame;  (2) 
the  vertical  live  load,  plus  impact;  (3)  the  horizontal  traction  forces,  or  braking  forces,  plus 
40 
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impact;  (4)  stresses  due  to  changes  in  temperature.  Any  one  of  these  cases  may  develop 
large  moments  in  both  girders  and  columns.  The  reactions  on  the  footings  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  an  unsymmetrical  frame,  or  in  a  symmetrical  frame  with  unssrmmetrical  loading, 
without  consideration  of  the  elastic  distortion  of  the  structure.  The  dead  load  would  consist 
of  the  estimated  weight  of  the  frame.  The  live  load  and  its  impact  would  be  of  the  classes  of 
loading  given  for  arches  (see  Art.  6,  Sect.  16). 

8a.  Viaduct  Frames. — Before  proceeding  with  the  analysis  of  the  viaduct 
frame,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  conditions  of  support  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  and 
of  the  outer  ends  of  the  girders.  The  greatest  moments  in  the  columns  due  to  unbalanced 
loads  on  adjacent  spans  will  occur  when  the  column  bases  are  fixed;  and  the  greatest  column 
stresses  due  to  lateral,  or  tractive,  forces  will  occur  when  the  column  bases  may  be  considered 
as  hinged.  Since  the  tractive  forces  produce  very  large  column  stresses,  and  since  there  is 
usually  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  perfectly  fixed  column  base,  the  discussion  here  given  will 
apply  first  to  viaduct  frames  whose  column  bases  are  hinged,  after  which  certain  modifications 
of  the  development  will  be  suggested  to  care  for  the  case  of  the  perfectly  fixed  column  base. 
End  girders  will  be  assumed  to  have  frictionless  bearings  in  the  expansion  pockets,  thus  allow- 
ing the  maximum  horizontal  deformation  of  the  frame  to  occur. 

The  extent  to  which  the  bent  will  act  as  a  pair  of  columns  in  the  viaduct  frame  should 

also  be  determined.     In  Fig.  34  is  shown  a  two-legged  bent  T^rith  slightly  battered  columns. 

Girders  attached  at  B  and  C  will  deflect  in  vertical  planes;  hence  it  is  convenient  to  replace 

-  ^  AB  and  CD  with  colimins  lying  in  vertical  planes,  as  A'£  and 

^- -^ ^      CD\  whose  stiffness,  or  ability  to  restrain  the  points  B  and  C,  is 

just  equal  to  that  of  the  legs  AB  and  CD,     The  length  of  these 

I       equivalent  columns  will  be  h,  and  their  moments  of  inertia  about 

-5       a  horizontal  axis  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  bent  will  he  Ia'b  —  Iab 

\     •  cos  e.     When  the  bent  is  composed  of  more  than  two  columns, 

JL.     each  column  should  be  replaced  by  a  vertical  one,  as  above;  and 

Fio.  W.      "  ^^®  ^^^^^^  °^  *^®  moments  of  inertia  of  all  equivalent  columns  on 

one  side  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  should  be  considered  as  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  single  resultant  column  A'B.  This  resultant  column  will  be  called 
"the  column"  in  the  following  treatment  of  viaduct  frames. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  whole  viaduct  frame  is  split  lengthwise  into  two  parts 
for  analysis.  The  designer  should  arrange  this  matter  to  suit  his  convenience  in  computations. 
Three  cases  of  loading  will  be  applied  to  the  viaduct  frame:  (1)  a  moving  vertical  con- 
centrated load;  (2)  a  vertical  symmetrical  load,  placed  symmetrically  on  a  single  span;  (3) 
a  horizontal  load  acting  axially  on  the  deck  girder.  It  will  be  possible  from  these  investiga- 
tions to  plot  influence  lines  for  live  load,  and  to  determine  the  effect  of  dead  load  on  the  span. 
The  following  series  of  solutions  will  begin  with  the  general  case  of  the  four-span  frame. 
From  this  case  the  other  cases  may  be  deduced,  since  each  of  the  cases  following  is  a  special 
form  of  the  general  case.  All  solutions  will  be  made  by  the  method  of  slope-deflections  (see 
Art.  2,  Sect.  10).     The  nomenclature  used  is  as  follows: 

M  =  moment.     Subscripts  will  denote  where  this  moment  is  taken — as,  Mab  *=■  moment 
at  A  in  the  member  AB. 
e  s  change  in  slope  of  the  tangent  to  the  elastic  curve  at  a  given  joint.     Subscripts 

will  denote  the  joint  in  question, 
di  =  lateral  movement  of  the  top  of  any  first-tier  column  due  to  eccentric  vertical,  j>r 

lateral,  loads. 
dt  «  lateral  movement  of  the  top  of  any  second-tier  column. 
h  s  column  height.    Subscript  designates  the  column  in  question. 
I  s  girder  length.     Subscript  designates  the  girder  in  question. 

n  =  ^-    Subscript  designates  the  column  in  question. 
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K  s  *|  f or  girder;  or  r  for  column.    Subscript  indicates  member  in  question. 

F 

■J  ss  constant  for  symmetrical  loading.     See  page  413  for  values  for  different  types  of 

loading. 
X  s=  moment  effect  at  left  end  of  girder  due  to  load  P  on  that  girder,  and  in  general 

equals  — «-  ,  in  which  a  is  the  distance  from  the  left  end  of  the  girder  to  P,  and 

a  +  h  —  L     Subscripts  will  denote  the  girder  in  question. 
Y  «=  moment  effect  at  right  end  of  girder  due  to  load  P  on  that  girder,  and  in  general 

equals  —75".     Subscripts  will  denote  the  girder  in  question. 

86.  Four-span  \laduct  Frame  with  Rigidly-connected'  Column  Tie  (Type  I). — 
The  general  case  of  the  unsymmetrical  frame  shown  in  Fig.  35  will 
be  analyzed  for  the  loads  Pi  and  P2  and  Q  occurring  separately. 

Since  the  structure  and  its  loads  are  for  the  general  case  un- 
symmetrical, there  will  be  a  horizontal  movement  of  the  members 
AB,  and  of  the  members  FL,  besides  rotation  at  all  of  the  joints. 
Vertical  components  of  this  nearly  horizontal  motion  will  be  neg- 
lected in  this  analysis. 

Referring  to  Arts.  2  and  3,  Sect.  10,  the  equations  for  the 
moment  at  the  end  of  each  may  be  written  as  follows: 
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Mlb  =  2^X18(2^1.  -h  d«  -  3ni3d2) 

Mlt  =  ZEKiildL  -  niadi) 

Mlj  =  2EKi(2$L  +  Oj) 

MjL  =  2EK8i2ej  +  fe) 

Mjs  =  SEKniOj  -  nndi) 

MjD  =  2EKi2(2ej  +  to  -  3ni2d2) 

MjH  =  2EK7{2ej  +  Oh) 

Mhj  =  2EK'j{2eH  +  Bj) 

Mhr  =  SEKuidH  -  niedi) 

Mhc  =  2EKii(2eH  +  Oc-  3niid2) 

Mho  =  2EKs(2eH  +  60) 

Mgh  =  2EK6(2eo  +  Bh) 

Mao  =  ZEKii^{Ba  —  nis^i) 

Mgb  =  2EKiq{,2Bo  +  to  -  3niod2) 

MoF  =  2EKi,k2Bq  +  Bf) 

is  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  moments  about 


Mfn  =  ^EK\^{Bf  —  n\^i) 

Mfq  =  2EKf,(2BF  +  Bg) 

Mfa  =  2EK9(2Bf  i-BA-  Sngdi) 

Maf  =  2EK9{2Ba  -\-Bf-  3719^2) 

Mab  =  2EKi{2Ba  +  to)  -  Xab 

Mba  =  2EKi(2Bb  +  Ba)  +  Yba 

Mbq  =  2EKiq{2Bb  +  to  -  3wiod2) 

Mbc  =  2EK2(2Bb  +  Be)  -  Xbc 

McB  =  2EKt{2Bc  +  to)  +  Ycb 

McH  =  2^irii(2to  +  to  -  3wiid2) 

McD  =  2EKz{2Bc  +  to) 

Mdc  =  2EKz{2Bd  +  Be) 

Mdj  =  2^A:i2(2to  +  Bj-  Zni2d2) 

Mdb  =  2EKa{2Bd  +  Bb) 

Mbd  =  2EK4{2Bb  +  Bd) 

Mrl  =  2EKi9(2Bb  +  Bl-  ^niM 

Since  from  statics,  any  joint  in  a  structure 
that  joint  must  equal  zero.     Thus, 

Mfn  +  Mfg 

The  values  of  each  moment  (from  above)  may  be  substituted  into  this  equation. 

In  Uice  manner  the  equations  above  for  the  members  concurring 
fk   l^  P^  f^   ^(^g  at  any  joint  may  be  summed  up  and  this  sum  set  to  zero.     This  will 

result  in  ten  equations,  one  for  each  of  the  joints  A  to  L,  inclusive, 
which  will  involve  twelve  unknowns;  that  is,  a  B  for  each  of  these 
joints,  and  in  addition,  dt  and  di.  For  solution  it  is  necessary  to  write 
as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknowns.  One  of  the  two  additional 
equations  may  be  supplied  from  the  following  condition: 
The  sum  of  the  moments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  all  columns  of  one  tier,  plus  the  product 
of  the  shear  (Q),  and  the  height  of  the  tier  (/19),  equals  zero.     Thus,  referring  to  Fig.  36, 
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Maw  +  Maa  +  Mca  +  Mw  +  Af w  +  Af«  +  Mob  +  Mac  '+  Mjo  +  Mlb  +  Qht  ~  0 
The  aecond  of  the  two  equationa  may  bo  written  from  the  requirement  that  the  sum  of  ail  hori- 
■onta]  components  of  reactions  at  the  baaea  N  to  T,  inclusive,  must  equal  Q.     Thus, 
Aff^rtiu  +  Mourn.  +  Mann,,  +  Mjsn,,  +  Mlja,,-  Q  =  0 

These  two  equations,  and  the  ten  equations  mentioaed  above,  have  been  tabulated  in  Table 
I,after  having  first  been  divided  through  byE.  All  tenns  having  no  variables  have  been  put  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  equations,  and  havebeen  tabulated  as  three  cases:  (1)  with  the  load 
P,  on  AB;  (2)  with  the  load  P,  on  BC;  (3)  with  the  horizontal  load  Q  at  E.  Vertical  loads 
on  other  spans  may  be  treated  as  in  Cases  (I)  and  (2).  This  arrangement  allows  any  case 
to  be  analysed  entirely  separately.  In  either  Case  (I)  or  (2),  the  position  of  the  load  may 
be  altered  by  changing  the  distances  a  and  b,  hence  changing  the  values  of  X  and  Y  (see 
page  629,  Fig.  35).  It  was  found  convenient  to  divide  the  last  two  equationa  by  a  common 
constant  term. 

After  a  table  umilar  to  Table  1  has  been  prepared,  the  known  terms  may  be  evaluated, 
and  the  resulting  simultaneous  equations  solved  as  in  the  illustrative  problem  under  Type 
VII.,  Art.  Sh. 

Tabix  1. 


It  should  be  not«d  both  in  the  moment  equationa,  and  in  Table  I,  that  when  the  load  is  on 
AB,  Xac  and  Ycb  both  equal  »ero. 

When  the  load  is  symmetrically  placed  on  a  member,  X  =  K  =  y  Thus,  if  a  load  is 
symmetrically  placed  on  AB,  Mab  =  2EK,(2»a  +  9b)  -  y     Equation  (2),  Table  I,  equals 

(,-gl(or  Case  I.    Equation  (3),  Table  I,  equals (  — jg)  for  Case  I.     The  Bame  scheme  holds 

F 
tot  other  members.     For  values  of  -j  for  various  symmetrical  loadings,  see  page  413. 

Case  a  (Fig.  37). — The  solution  for  this  case  may  be  obtained  from  the  general  equations 
of  Table  I,  by  substituting  K,  -  K,,  =  K,,  -  0. 


\ll  V  'T 
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It  is  important  to  note  the  variation  if  An  —  0,  and  a  hinge  is  placed  at  J.     Then  JD 
and  JH  would  be  hinged  at  J.     In  this  special  case  Kn  "  0;  Mjo  —  M^a  —  0;  d,  =  0; 
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Mdj  -  ZEKit  ($o  -  nueti);  Mhj  -  ZEK70b>    With  these  modifications  a  table  like  Table  I 
may  then  be  constmcted. 

Com  6  (F^.  38).— In  this  case  Xt  =  X,  -  Kn  =  Kn  =  iTi.  -  0;Mjd  -  0;  A/jx/  -  3i?A'i, 
i&D  —  ntsds).  Hiese  variations  from  the  general  moment  equations,  pages  629  and  630,  will 
allow  a  new  table,  similar  to  Table  I,  to  be  made  up. 

Ca9e  e  (Fig.  39).— Hie  equations  of  Table  I  apply  to  this  frame  when  /C«  -  ICt  »  K»  - 
/Cii  «  Ki4  «  Xn  =  0. 


Fi<a.  39.  Fxa.  40. 

8c.  Three-span  Viaduct  Frame  with  Rigidly-connected  Column  Tie  (Type  11). — 
Equations  of  moment  at  the  ends  of  each  member  (Fig.  40)  in  the  frame  may  be  written  as  in 

TypcL 


Mm  =  ZEKui^  —  ni«di) 

Mpo  -  2XX,(2«r  +  flo) 

Mfa  -  2EKj(2$r  +  Ba  -  ZnM 

Map  -  2EKt{29A  +  «r  -  3n,d,) 

Mam  -  1EKi{2Ba  +  Bb)  -  Xab 

Mba  «  2EK^{2$b  +  Ba)  +  Yba 

Mbo  -  2EKx^{2»B  +  «b  -  3nifld,) 

Jf«c  «  2J&li:,(2^,  +  Be)  -  A'bc 

Jfc»  -  2EKt{2ec  +  tf«)  +  Kc« 

McB  «  2^/r,i(2tfc  +  «jj  -  3ni,di) 

Mod  »  2j;X,(2«c  +  «b) 

Mdc  -  2J?X,(2tfD  +  tfc) 


Mdj   =  2^Xi,(26!d  +  «j  -  3ni,rf,) 

MjD   =  2£Xis(2«j  +  fe  -  3ni,d,) 

Mjs   =  3£/C,7(«j  -  n,7di) 

MjB   =  2Xiir/(2«/  +  *h) 

Ma  J  -  2XX7(2«if  +  «/) 

Mbb   -  3XJri«(«ir  -  ni«rfi) 

Mac  =  2J&/!Lu(2«jr  +  «c  -  3niid,) 

Mao   «  2XX,(2«ir  +  a©) 

Mqb   =  2XXi(2flo  +  «i/) 

Mqo  —  ZEKn(Bo  —  fiitdi) 

Mob  »  2EKxo(2Bo  -{-  Bb  -  3nio<fs) 


MoF  =  2J?K,(2flo  +  «f) 
The  general  equations  set  up  from  these  moment  equations  are  the  first  eight  of  the  follow- 
ing.    The  ninth  and  tenth  are  found  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  pre- 
ceding type  (see  page  630). 

(1)  2KiBA  +  {3Ki4  +  4X»  +  AK.)Bf  +  2K»flo  -  6X.nKfi  -  3X,4n,^i  «  0 

(2)  (4X,  +  AK.)Ba  +  2KiBb  +  2KtBF  -  6X.n,  -  ^ 

(3)  2KiBa  +  (4X,  +  4X,  +  4Xw)tfB  +  2X,ac  +  2Ki^  -  6X,on,fld,  -  -  -|^ 

(4)  2Kt$B  +  (4X,  +  4X,  +  4Xn)ac  +  2X,6!d  +  2KuBa  -  6X„niid,  -  0 

(5)  2X,«c  +  (4X,  +  4Xi,)6!d  +  2Xi^/  -  6Xi,ni,d,  «  0 

(6)  2Xi,«D  +  2X7^1,  +  (3Xi7  +  4X7  +  4X„)^/  -  6Xi,fi„d,  -  3Xx7n,7d,  -  0 

(7)  2Xi,tfc  +  2Xf6to  +  (3Xu  +  4X.  +  4Xt  +  4tKn)Ba  +  2X7^/  -  6Xuni,(f,  -  3Xi«Ai^,  -  0 

(8)  2Xw«a>  2X,flr  +  (3Xu  +  4X*  +  4X.  +  ^y^Bo  +  2K^b  -  6X,on«iy,  -  3Xign,Brf,  -  0 

(9)  Xiniiiftr  +  Kt^itfia  +  Ki^tyBa  +  KnrinBj  —  (Ki^u*  +  Xi*nu*  -h  Xicfiu*  -h  Kiinn*)di 

-  0 
(10)  X.^^  +  Kit0B  +  Xutfc  +  KitBD  +  X,«r  +  X»«o  +  KuBa  +  X„i/  -  2d,(X,n,  + 

Xiofiu  +  Xiifiii  +Xifnit)  "0 
The  rigbt^hand  side  of  the  above  equations  is  given  for  a  vertical  load  Pt  in  q;>an  AB.  For 
a  vertical  load  Pt  on  span  BC,  replace  (—  Yba/^)  >n  equation  (3)  with  (X»c/X);  set  equation 
(4)  equal  to  (•  Ycb/E)  instead  of  zero,  and  set  equation  (2)  to  sero.  For  a  horisontal  load  at 
D,  set  equation  (9)  equal  to  (Q/ZE) ;  set  equation  (10)  equal  to  (  ~-Qh9/6E) ;  and  all  other  equa* 
tioBs  to  sen).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  modifications  are  in  aooordanoe  with  Cases  I,  II  and  III 
ofTableL 
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When  any  horizontal  member  is  loaded  symmetrically,  then  for  that  member,  X  =«  y  «  y 

F 

Thus,  if  a  load  is  placed  symmetrically  on  AB,  Mab    =   2EKi{2eA   +  Ob)  —  yJ  Mba   = 

F 
2EKi(20B  +  Oa)  4--y;  equation  (2),  page  631,  would  equal  (F/Z^) ;  and  equation  (3),  page  631, 

would  equal  ( -^F/IE).  Values  of  F/l  for  various  symmetrical  loadings  are  given  in  the  table  on 
page  413. 

These  ten  equations  may  now  be  tabulated  as  in  Table  I,  and  may  be  solved  by  the  same 
method  as  that  employed  in  a  problem  under  Type  VII  (see  Art.  8^). 

Case  a  (Fig,  41). — This  frame  may  be  analyzed  by  letting  liCii  ^  Ki  =  Kn  =  0,  in  the  gen- 
eral equations  of  l^pe  II,  page  631. 


Fig.  41. 


Fio.  42. 


Suppose  h\t  «  0,and  a  hinge  is  placed  at  Hi  so  that  HC  and  HG  are  hinged.  Then  Ki%  ^ 
0  «  Mhc  -  Mho  =  0;  Mgh  =  SEKoOa;  Mch  =  3^K:ii(^c  -  nndtYydi  =  0.  These  modifica- 
tions would  be  made  in  the  moment  equations  on  page  631,  and  a  new  set  of  general  equations 
would  be  written. 

Case  b  (Rg.  42).— For  this  case,  K«  =  X7  =  Xi,  =  iCu  =  Ku  =  0;  Mhc  «  0;  Mcb  = 
SEKu(Oc  —  niidt).  These  values  would  be  set  into  the  moment  equations  on  page  631  and  the 
resulting  modifications  would  be  made  in  the  ten  general  equations. 


Fia.  43. 


Fia.  44. 


Case  c  (Fig,  43). — Equations  (1)  to  (lO),  on  page  631,  may  be  used  for  this  case  by  placing 
in  them  K^  =  Kj  =  Kt  =  Kn  =  Ku  =  Kn  =*  0. 

Sd,  Two-span  Viaduct  Frame  with  Rigidly-connected  Column  Tie  (Type  HI). — 
The  method  of  analysis  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding  cases.  The  moment  equations 
are  as  follows  (see  Fig.  44) : 


Mf/t  *=  SEKu(0F  —  niidi) 
Wro  =  2EKi(2&r  +  flo) 
Mfa  -  2EK9(2er  +  Oa  -  ^M 
Map  -  2EK^(2$A  +  ^z-  -  2n^t) 
Mab  «  2EKi(2$A  +  Bb)  -  Xab 
Mba  -  2EKi(2$B  +  «a)  +  Yba 
Mbo  "  2EKio(2eB  -f  A(7  -  ^u4t) 
Mac  -  2EKt(2eB  +  Be) 
Mcb  -  2BKt(2$c  +  Bb) 


Mch  =  2EKii(2ec  +  «/f  -  Stind,) 
Mhc  =  2EKii(2Bh  -h  «c  -  3n,id,) 
Mhr  =  ZEKit(BH  —  wi^ii) 
Mho  =  2EKt(2eH  +  Bo) 
MoH  =  2EK^(2Bg  +  Bh) 
Mob  »  2EKxo(2Bo  ■¥  Bb  -  3niodi) 
Mao  =  3^Ku(flo  -  nierfi) 
MoF  »  2EKi(2eQ  +  Bp) 
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(teneral  equations: 

■  1)  (4X.  +  4Ki)eA  +  2K,eB  +  2Kt»F  -  ^Ktntdz  =  Xj^/E 

i2)  2iC,tf^  +  {AKi  +  4A'w  +  4ii:,)«s  +  2K,0c  -(-  2X,6«(7  -  6X,onH^j  =  -)'^i,  K. 

(3)  2K^B  +  (4li:,  4-  4A',i)tfr  +  2Kii»h  -  6Xi,nndj  =  0 

(4)  2K^A  +  (31i:i4  +  4A:»  -f  4X,)flr  +  2KA;  -  3A:,4Ai4rfi  -  6X,n,dj  «  0 

(5)  2X»9b  +  2Kt»F  +  (4/1*  +  4ii:,o  -^  4K^  +  ZKx^)^  +  2A:«0h  -  ZKunxf^i  -  C^Ku^u^,  =  0 

(6)  2Kii$c  +  2X^  +  (4Xi,  +  4A%  +  3ii:„)^H  +  ZKi^igdi  -  6iCnn„rfa  =  0 

(7)  Ki^i^  +  Xi»fiii06  +  Ki^i^H  —  (/Cnnu*  +  Knfiitr  +  ii^i««i«*)rfi  =  0 

C8)  Kt»A  -f  i5^i^«  +  KnBc  +  Xt^F  +  Xioflc  +  Kuea  -  (iv.n,  +  Kntiw  +  ii:„Wu)2'is  =  0 

For  a  horixontal  load  at  C,  equation  (7)  would  equal  ^p*  equation  (8)  would  equal  —  jp    • 

and  all  others  would  equal  zero. 

See  preceding  case  for  directions  for  analysis  with  symmetrical  loading  on  a  horisontal 
member. 

Ca»e  a  {Fig.  45). — Solution  of  this  frame  is  accomplished  by  the  above  set  of  eight  general 
(equations,  by  letting  Kt  —  Kn  =  Ki%  —  0. 

Be.  One-span  Viaduct  Frame  wxdi  Rigidly-connected  Column  Tie  (Type  IV). — 
The  general  moment  equations  for  this  case  (Fig.  46)  are  as  follows: 


Mrs  =  ZEKui^F  ~  Hi^i) 
Afro   =  2EKu{2er  +  9g) 
Af^A   =  2EK9i2$p  +  Ba  -  3n.rf=i 
Maf  =  2EKf(2$A  +  flp  -  Zfifd,) 
Mab  =  2EKi(2eA  +  Bb)  -  Xab 


Mba 
Mbg 
Mgb 
Mgf 
Mao 


2EKi(2Bb  -\-Ba)  +  Yab 
2EFu>(2Bb  +  flc  -  3n,«d,) 
2EKio{2Bo  -{-  Bb  -  Snwdt) 
2EKi{2Bo  +  Bf) 
SEKu{Og  —  Wiidi) 


A                  J 

c 

/ 

^ 

Tie 

9 

10 

r 

s 

0 
15 

N 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


B 


H 

Fio    4: 


1 


General  equations: 

( 1 )  (AKt  +  AKi)Ba  +  2KiBb  +  2Kt«P  -  6/r,n,d,  =  Xab/E 

(2)  2/C,*A  +  (4^1  +  4Xu:)«j>  +  2XM,flo  -  %Ki,fliv4t  =  -F^x/^ 

(3)  2K^A  4-  (3Xu  4-  4X,  +  4JC9)djp  +  2K^  -  3A'un,4di  -  6A',n,d,  =  0 

(4)  2Xi0«ir  +  2K^  +  (4X6  +  4/iCu,  4-  3/iLu)flo  -  3Xuniirfi  -  e/Cwnwdt  «  0 

(5)  KuniABF  4-  Xigniift?  —  (Xunu*  4-  A'unu»)di  =  0 

(6)  K^A  4-  X,fltf«  4-  X.ft.  4-  KvoBg  -  (X»n,  4-  X,on,o)2d,  «  0 

For  a  horizontal  load  at  B  equation  (7)  would  equal  *(Q/3^);  equation  (8)  would  equal 
'  —Qh%/6E) ;  and  all  others  would  equal  zero. 

For  a  load  placed  symmetrically  on  AB^  replace  the  terms  Xab  «^nd  Yab  by  F /I  in  above 
equations,,  without  altering  the  present  signs.  Values  of  F/l  for  various  symmetrical  loads  are 
given  on  page  413. 

8/.  Four-span  ^Haduct  Frame  (Type  V). — The  general  case  here  given  (Pig.  47) 
deaia  with  a  frame  that  is  either  symmetrical  or  unsjrmmetrical.  A  load  on  a  single  span  will 
cause  a  sidewise  movement  of  the  deck.  The  vertical  component  of  this  movement  is  insig- 
nificant here,  and  will  be  neglected. 

The  following  moment  equations  and  general  conditional  equations  will  treat  of  a  vertical 
load  Pi  on  AB;  a  vertical  load  Ps  on  BC]  and  a  horizontal  load  Q  at  E. 
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Mat  «  SEK,(0ji  -  n^ 

If  CD  -  2EKt(2$c  +  «b) 

Mam  -  2^/C,(2^x  +  tf,)  -  Xab 

Mdc  «  2EK^{2$D  +  ic) 

Mba  -  2^iC,(2^ii  +  9a)  +  r,.i 

IfAf  »  ZEK%{9d  -  n^ 

Jfiw  -  ZEKt(0B  -  n^) 

Mde  »  2EK4(29d  +  ««) 

Mbc  -  2EKt{29B  +  tfc)  -  Xbc 

Af  A>  «  2EK4(2$m  +  lb) 

McB  -  2EKt(2$c  +  tf*)  +  Kc« 

Jf  A  "  ZEK%{9e  -  imO 

ifciy  -  ZEKi(ec  -  fMf) 

General  equAtioius  (^  u  constant)  for  loads  Pi  and  Q: 


(1)  (3ir»  +  ^i)9a  +  2A:,^b  -  ZK^yi  «  A-^s/^ 

(2)  2/Citf^  +  (3/C.  +  4A:i  +  AKt)9B  +  2/i:,tfc  -  3X«nftl  «  -YbaIE 

(3)  2/iL,^ir  4-  (3iiC7  +  4/C,  +  4iC,)^c  +  2X,fe  -  3A:7n,J  =  0 

(4)  2Kjldc  +  (3/iC.  4-  4/C,  +  4X4)^1)  +  2K49b  -  SK.njd  =  0 

(5)  2K49d  +  (4/C4  +  ZK;)9e  -  3/C,nyi  «  0 

(6)  Kna^A  +  XfTii^i,  +  Kin-fic  +  X,n,^i)  +  Xtn^tf^  -  (/C»n»*  -f  /C«n««  +  K-flii^  +  Xtfi,*  - 
/Cfn,»)d  -  QIZE 

When  only  Pi  is  acting,  Q  «  0.  When  only  Q  acts,  X^jj  »  J  a*  *  0.  ^lien  only  f  1 
acts  on  BC,  J^>ia  «  Yba  «  0;  Q  «  0;  equation  (2)  equals  (Xbc/ ^'9  equation  (3)  equals 
( —  YqbIE),     When  a  symmetrical  load  is  placed  on  a  member,  X  and  Y  for  that  member  are  re> 

F  F 

placed  by  y  of  the  load.     Values  of  j  for  various  symmetrical  loads  may  be  found  on  pa^  413. 


■L 


6 


"& 


H 


FtM.  48. 


Fxo.  40. 


Fia.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Ca$e  a  (Fig.  48). — ^A  special  case  arises  when  h$  -»  0,  or  joint  E  rests  on  rollers.  A  solution 
of  this  case  may  be  reached  by  making  Xt  «  0  in  the  general  equations  of  Type  V. 

Case  b  (Fig,  40). — This  case  is  very  common.  It  may  be  analyzed  by  placing  Kh  — 
K%  »  0  in  the  general  equations  for  Type  V. 

8^.  Three-span  Viaduct  Frame  (Type  VI). — A  solution  of  this  frame  (Fig.  50 1 
may  be  made  from  the  equations  given  on  page  633,  by  substituting  into  those  equations 
Ki  ^  K%  ^  0.  It  will  be  noted  that  9k  drops  out,  and  in  accordance,  equation  (5)  disap- 
pears.   In  all  other  respects  the  solution  is  identical. 

8A.  Two-span  Viaduct  Frame  (Type  VQ). — General  equations  for  this  frame 
(Fig.  51)  may  be  set  up  by  placing  Ki  »  K^  ^  Kt  ^  K%  ^  0  m  the  general  equations  for 
Type  V.     Hence,  for  the  loads  Pi  and  Q: 

(1)  (3/C,  +  \Kx)9a  +  2Ki9b  -  3/C»n,d  -  Xab/^ 

(2)  2Kx9a  -h  (3K.  +  4Xi  +  4/C,)tfs  +  2Kt9c  -  ZK^ntd  -  -Yba/J^ 

(3)  2K^B  +  (3/C7  -h  ^Kt)9c  -  ZKtmd  -  0 

(4)  Ki»»^A  +  K€H.9b  +  Kini9c  -  (K^ni}  +  A:.n',«  +  Kin,^)d  -  Q/ZE 

In  these  equations,  when  Pi  acts  alone,  Q  »  0.     When  Q  acts  alone,  Pi  ^i  0.     \Vlien  a 

F 
load  is  placed  symmetrically  on  AB^  Xab  and  Yba  are  replaced  by  y  for  that  load  (see  page  413). 

Illdstrativb  PmoBLKii. — A  viftduet  fnune  of  Type  VII  hM  two  ■pans  of  17.0  ft.  eAch,  with  ooIumiM  of 
Irntth  42.5  ft.,  34.0  ft.,  %nd  39.75  ft.  The  momenU  of  ioertU  are:  /i  -  /t  -  80.000  iii.«:  /•  -  100,000  in.«;  /«  »  /? 
•  10,000  In.*.  Determine  horiaont*!  reactions  at  F,  (7.  and  H^  when  •  traotave  f(voe  of  12,000  lb.  aete  alone  tbr 
(ieek  (aa  at  O.     From  these  data  the  followlns  table  of  conatante  ii  made  up: 
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Member 

Leoffth 
Cin.) 

/  (in.<) 

1 
1-* 

^Kn 

1 

1       ZKn* 

1 

1 

204 

80.000 

392.50 

# 

2 

204 

80.000 

392.. ^0 

1 

5 

510 

100.000 

196.20  i 

0.00196 

1.154 

0.002263 

6 

408 

10.000 

24.50 

0.00245     0.180 

.  0.004410 

7 

357 

10.000 

28.05 

0.00281   '  0.236 

0.000664 

Prom  this  table  of  eonstants  the  four  general  equations  were  reduced  to  the  following  equations,  in  whieh 
E  «  3.000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  fourth  equation  has  been  multiplied  by  3.  whieh  permits  valuca  to  be  drawn 
directly  from  the  above  table.     AU  equations  were  finally  divided  by  10. 


I^ft-hand  side  of  equations 


I 
Equation  No.         Sa       i       0B 

I 


ec 


Right 'hand 
side 


Constant 
terms 


1 
2 
3 

4 


1' 

2' 

4' 

2' 

-  1' 

_ 

5 

-  4' 

- 

6 

5' 

6' 

3' 

3' 

-  5' 

. 

7 

-  6' 

- 

8 

7' 

8' 

215.86 
78.50 

0.1154 


8'  -  7' 


9 


78.50 
321.35     I  78.50 
78.50     ; 165.42 
O.OI80!     0.0236 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


0.364 
4.08 


3.716 
3.924 


1 


1.0 


0.156  I     0.2045 


-0.1154 
0.0180 
0.0236 
0.0003368 


0.000534 
0.000229 
0.00292 


1.0 
0.7955 


0.000305 
0.002691 


b  b  b 

0.2693 
0.2027 
2.106 

•   •  •  • 

1.8367 
1.0033 

■   •  •  • 
•   •   •   • 

1.0 
1.0 

0.0000822 

0.000685 

0.0003008 


0.0003830 
0.0009868 


0.0002085 
0.0005170 


-O.C003085 


0 
0 
0 
0.0004 


0 
0 
0.00347 


0 
0.00347 


0 
0.0008841 
0 


0 
0.0008841 


0 
0.000464 


0.000464 


Solving  equation  (9)  gives  d  * 

$c  "  - 
»B  -  + 
Sa  "  - 
Maf  +  E  ^  3Kt0A  -  BK^fiid 
Mbo  +  E  ^  3Kt0B  -  ZKgrnd 
Men  -i-  E  "  ZKrSc  -  BKjnid 
Maf  -  3,669.000  in.-lb. 
Mbo  "     858,900  in.-lb. 
McH  -     985.000  in.-lb. 


-  1.503  (inches  lateral  shifting). 
0.0003135  (rotation  of  C  in  radians). 
0.0002078                          (rotation  of  B  in  radians).    * 
0.000876                            (roUtion  of  A  in  radians). 

-  -  (588.6) (0.0008786)  +  (1.164)(1.603)  «  1.223 

-  (73.5) (0.0002078)  -f-  (0.18)(1.503)  -  0.2863 

-  -  (84.15)  (0.0003135)  +  (9.236)  (1.503)  -  0.3280 

Hf  -  7.190  lb. 
Ho  -  2.110  1b. 
Hh  -    2.700  lb. 


Total  to  check  «  12,060  lb.  (error  0.6%) 
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Cade  a  [Pig.  52). — The  solution  may  be  made  by  using  the  general  equations  of  Tsrpe  VII, 
making  Ki  »  0. 

Case  h  (Fig.  53). — In  this  case  Kt  ^  K7  =  0.     Substituting  these  into  the  general  equations 
of  Type  VII,  the  solution  is  found  at  once. 

8i.  One-span  Frame,  Unequal  Columns  (Type  Vm). — The  solution  for  this 
frame  (Fig.  54)  may  be  obtained  from  the  equations  of  Type  VII,  by  making  Xi  =  Xt  =  0. 
This  will  eliminate  .equation  (3),  and  modify  the  other  equations. 


B 
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Fig.  52. 
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Fig.  54. 


8j.  Temperature  Stresses. — Stresses  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  may 
become  very  large,  and  require  thorough  investigation.  They  come  about  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  tend  to  change  length,  whence  each  causes  a  lateral  displacement  of  a  member  at 
right  angles  to  it. 

The  following  analysis  will  be  made  for  a  frame  of  Type  I,  in  which  the  lower  tier  of  columns 
increase  in  length  toward  the  left  (see  Fig.  55).  We  will  note  later  that  this  was  to  cause  all 
values  of  A  to  be  positive;  and  will  then  give  the  effect  upon  the  resulting  equations  when  A 

is  negative.  The  change  of  temperature  is  as- 
sumed in  the  development  to  be  positive. 
Later,  corrections  will  be  noted  for  cases  when 
the  change  is  negative. 

If  the  rise  in  temperature  is  t,  then  for  a 
material  having  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  d. 
the  increase  in  a  length  lia  +  Cfi.  Its  value 
is  negative  for  a  drop  in  temperature.  This 
increase  in  length  should  be  computed  and 

I/r  tabulated  for  each  member. 

^  Suppose  for  the  present  that  the  column 

Fig.  55.  LT  is  held  vertically  during  a  rise  in  tempera- 

ture. Then  the  horizontal  movement  of  anv 
joint  to  the  left  of  L,  will  equal  the  elongation  occurring  between  L  and  that  joint.  LT  does 
not  really  remain  vertical,  however,  since  L  will  move  to  the  right  an  amount  <ii,  dependent 
upon  the  elastic  rigidity  of  the  frame.  Hence  the  horizontal  movement  of  any  joint  to  the 
left  of  L,  will  be  equal  to  di  minus  the  elongation  occurring  between  L  and  that  joint.  The 
shifting  of  the  frame  causes  flexure  in  the  columns,  which  in  turn  develops  horizontal  reac- 
tions at  the  bases.  The  sum  of  these  horizontal  reactions  must  equal  zero. 
The  moment  equations  for  the  frame  are  as  follows: 


Maf 

«  2EK9i2eA  +  ft-  -  3n,dj) 

Mdb 

=  2EK^{2eD  -{-Be  -  Zfi^t) 

Mab 

«  2EKi(2$A  +$8  -  3n,Ai) 

Mbd 

=  2EKa(2Be  +  to  -  3n«A0 

Mba 

-  2£X,(2^«  -{-Ba  -  3niA») 

MWL 

=  2EKit(2$B  -\-Bl-  3ni  A) 

Mbo 

*  2EKwC2eB  +  «ff  +  3nwd,) 

Mlb 

=  2EKii{2BL  +Bb-  3niA) 

Mbc 

=  2EKt{2eB  +  «c  -  3n,A«) 

Mu 

=  2EKt(2BL  +Bj  -  3n,At) 

Mcb 

=  2EKi(2ec  -\-eB  -  3niA«) 

Mlt 

=  ZEKniBL  -  nifdi) 

McB 

=  2EKii{2ec  +60  -  3n,id,) 

MjL 

-  2EK%(2Bj  -\-Bl-  StiiAi) 

McD 

»  2EKt(2$c  +  ft)  -  SfiaAr) 

MjD 

-  2EKit{2ej  +  ft)  -  3ni.d,) 

Mdc 

-  2EKt{2$D  -f-  ffc  -  3n,AT) 

Mj8 

-  ZEKn[Bj  -  «iT(di  -  e.)l 

Mdj 

»  2EKM28D  -f  ^/  -  3n,  A) 

Mjn 

-  2EKi(2Bj  -^Bb  -  SfiTAy) 
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Mbj  -  2EKi{26b  +  «/  -  ShtAt)  Mqp  -  2^l?,(2«(?  +  ^z-  -  8n»A.) 

Afifc  -  2i?Kn(2^ff  +  ^c  -  3niid,)  Af/w  «  2EKi{2ep  +  flo  -  3njA,) 

Afirji  »  SfiiCiel^ii  -  ni«((i,  -  €«  -  Ct)]  Mj^a  =  2EK^(2eF  -H  ^.i  -  3n,d,) 

Jlftfo  =  2^/fL,(2«^  +  flb  -  3n«Ai)  Mfat  =  3^Xu[^f  -  nu{di  -  €»  -  er  -  ee  -  c»)) 

AfoH  =  2EK^{2^  +  ^jsr  —  3n«Ae)        Mpsnu  H-  AfcTonit  -H  Mjyjjnie  H-  M j^ni?  4-AfLr»n  »=  0 

Mob  =  2^ii:io(2«o  ■\- Bb  -  3n,odi)  Maf  +  Mpa  +  Jf/K?  +  Mos  +  Mch  +  M hc  + 

Mdj  H-  M/d  +  iif ^L  +  Mlb  =  0 
Afoo  «  3£/Cu[0(7  -  »i5(di  -  cs  •-  67  -  e«)] 

General  equations: 

(1)  (4/Ci  +  4Xt)«^  +  2A:i^i,  +  2K^eF-  6X9*19^,  =  eXiniAi 

(2)  2KiBa  4-  (4Ki  +  4i2:,  +  4/rio)dfl  +  2Kt  0c-{-  2Kv,ea  -  QKionu4t  «  eXjtiiA.  +  6XiniA* 

(3)  2Kt0B  +  i^Kt  +  4X1  H-  Kn)0c  +  2KteD  +  2li:ii^ff  -  GXunnd,  =  6K:,n,A6  +  6X,n,A7 

(4)  2ij:,^c  +  (4/C,  +  4/5:4  H-  4/Ci,)fe  +  2K^eB  +  2Xi,^y  -  e/^Tumid,  «  6X4n4A8  +  6i?«fitA7 

(5)  2K^D  +  (4X4  +  4li:ii)««  +  2iC„^£  -  6/iLi,niad2  =  6iS:4n4A8 

(6)  2KiteE  +  (3Xi8  +  4A'8  +  4Xi,)dL  +  2^8^/  -  ZK^niid^  -  6Xi,ni,d,  =  ^Ktflii^ 

(7)  2/Ci,ax>  +  (3X17  +  4iS:7  +  4/^8  +  4A'i,)^/  +  2K^eH  +  2iS:«^L  -  ^Kunirdi  - 

G/Citnisd]    «=  6/iC7fl7A7  +  6ir8n8A8   —  3Xl7tll7^8 

(8)  2Knec  +  (3/Ci.  -k4iS:.  +  4/C7  +  ^Ki{)ea  +  2/^,^0  +  2iS:7dj  -  ZKi^i^i  - 

6X1 17111^2  =  BICsTifiAe  +  62?7ti7A7  —  3liLicnie(67  +  Cb) 

(9)  2/iCwtfi,  +  (3X15  +  4li:8  +  4X6  +  4A'io)^o  +  21i:a^j.  +  2X6^^  -  3Xuni5di  - 

6/^u)niod|  =»  GKtntAs  +  G/iTentAe  —  3Xi5nis(e6  +  67  +  ^8) 
(1(V  2X,«A  +  &KiA  +  4X5  +  4K:9)«i^  4-  2KieQ  -  3li:uni4di  -  ^K^n^dt  =  e/CtnjAj  - 

SiTunu  (ei  +  e«  +  67  +  ^8) 
(U)  Xi4ni4^F  +  KiiniiBa  +  Kunie^tf  +  Kitnn$j  +  i^isnis^L  —  <i(Ki4ni4*  +  Xunu*  +  Xieni«* 

+  Kxrnn^  4-  Xignis')  =  -  [eg  ^^^^  Kn'  +  67  ^Jj^  ^n«  +  e«  ^^^^  i^n»  +  e.CKunH*)] 

(12)  ^K^Ba  4-  eXio^B  4-  ^Kndc  +  6/Ci2^i>  +  ^KizBe  4-  6X9^^  4"  6iS:ioflo  4-  ^Kuen  4- 

6iiLi2^j  +  ^KhOl  —  2<f (7^9719  4-  /^loWio  4-  KiiUn  4*  /^^n^ii  4-  Kunii^  =  0 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  above  equations  is  identical  to  that  of  the  equations  in  Table 
I.  All  values  on  the  right-hand  side  are  known  as  soon  as  one  assumes  a  given  change  in  tem- 
perature and  computes  the  corresponding  changes  in  length.  They  may  be  put  into  a  separate 
column,  similar  to  Case  I,  Table  I,  for  instance.  Solution  of  this  column  may  be  made  after 
some  one  other  case  has  been  solved.  Thus,  in  the  problem  on  page  635,  if  a  column  for  tempera- 
ture change  is  added  to  the  right-hand  side,  its  solution  could  be  made  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure noted  in  the  colunm  headed  ^'Equation  No."  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  table. 

In  the  foregoing  equations,  it  was  assumed  that  all  values  of  A  were  positive.  For  instance, 
before  the  rise  in  temperature,  F  and  G  were  on  the  same  level.  After  the  temperature  change 
the  final  position  of  O  is  helovo  the  final  position  F  by  an  amount  equal  to  4-  At,  since  to  attain 
this  sloped  position  the  member  FG  would  have  to  rotate  in  a  'positive  direction  about  either  F 
or  G.  Suppose,  however,  that  GO  for  a  given  case  is  longer  than  FN.  Then  the  final  position 
of  G  would  be  above  the  final  position  of  F  by  an  amount  equal  to  —  At.  Hence,  for  such  a 
case,  all  terms  involving  A5  in  equations  (1)  to  (11),  above,  would  become  negative.  The 
following  rule  may  therefore  be  stated:  Beginning  at  the  left  end  of  the  frame  after  distortion 
from  temperature  change  has  taken  place,  if  a  normally  horizontal  member  slopes  downward 
to  the  right,  A  for  that  member  is  positive,  and  its  value  is  equal  to  the  vertical  displacement 
of  its  right  end.  If  the  member  slopes  upward  to  the  right,  A  for  that  member  is  negative, 
and  its  value  is  equal  to  the  vertical  displacement  of  its  right  end.  This  relation  between 
the  final  positions  of  points  holds  for  either  a  rise  or  fall  of  temperature.  If  all  columns  of  the 
structure  have  the  same  length,  then  all  values  of  A  are  zero. 

The  value  of  e  in  the  foregoing  equations  would  become  negative  for  a  fall  of  tempeztttore. 
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8ik.  Effect  of  Fixed  Bases. — Certain  modifications  made  in  the  forgoing  equa- 
tions will  permit  them  to  be  used  for  the  analysis  of  frames  of  the  type  which  they  affect,  but 
with  fixed,  instead  of  hinged  bases.     Take,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  frame  of  Tjrpe  1^ 
(see  page  629).    There  is  no  rotation  at  N  (Fig.  66)  when  N  is  perfectly  fixed,  hence 

Mpii  =  2EKiA  (2ftp  -  Snudi) 

This  would  replace  that  for  Mfn  given  on  page  629.  Equations  precisely  similar,  except  for 
subscripts,  may  be  written  for  the  moment  in  the  top  of  all  other  lower  columns  of  the  frame. 
These  values  of  moment  would  replace  corresponding  ones  in  the  equations  on 
pages  629  and  630.  Having  made  these  changes  in  the  moment  equations,  the 
general  conditional  equations  will  be  affected  thereby,  and  must  be  revised  ac- 
cordingly. 

After  the  conditional  equations  have  been  solved,  the  moments  at  the  ends  of 
each  member  may  then  be  found.     The  moment  at  the  base  of  the  fixed  column 
FN  above,  is 
Fio.  56.  MsF  =  2EKu(eA  -  3nndi) 

=  }^{Mps  -H  ^EKunudi) 

Having  found  the  moment  at  the  ends  of  each  column,  the  point  of  inflection  may  readily 
be  obtained;  and,  supposing  a  hinge  to  be  introduced  at  the  point  of  inflection,  the  horizontal 
reaction  at  this  ''hinge'' — or  shear  on  the  colimm — ^may  be  found  as  for  a  frame  with  hinged 
bases.     The  vertical  reactions  may  likewise  be  f o\md  as  for  hinged  bases. 

The  same  modification  to  take  into  account  fixity  of  the  base  of  supporting  columns  may 
be  applied  to  any  other  of  the  foregoing  types  of  viaduct  frame. 

8^.  Viaduct  Bent — The  cross-frame  or  bent,  provides  the  lateral  stiffness  for 
the  viaduct  structure,  in  addition  to  being  the  supporting  unit.  It  should  be  designed  to  with- 
stand: (1)  the  dead  load  of  the  entire  structure;  (2)  the  direct  and  flexural  stresses  set  up  in 
the  ''columns"  of  the  viaduct  frame,  due  to  live  load,  as  determined  in  the  foregoing  discussion; 
(3)  lateral  forces  of  wind,  and  centrifugal  forces  on  curves;  (4)  lateral  expansion;  (5)  moments 
due  to  loads  on  floor  girder;  (6)  moments  due  to  overhanging  floor  beams  carrying  walks,  etc. 

For  bents  having  a  batter  steeper  than  1  to  6,  the  procedure  of  analysis  for  the  first  ^\c^ 
cases  of  loading  given  above  is  identical  with  that  for  the  viaduct  frame  of  similar  dimensions. 
Frames  with  excessive  batter,  however,  require  consideration  of  the  vertical  component  of 
lateral  displacement  due  to  lateral  forces  or  to  underbalanced  loads  (see  assumptions,  page 
628).  The  relation  is,  of  course,  purely  trigonometrical,  so  that  the 
method  of  attack  is  as  already  outlined,  save  for  the  adding  of  this 
component  of  lateral  movement  to  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  ends 
of  horizontal  members. 

When  the  bent  is  symmetrical  and  carries  lateral  loads  at  the 
joints,  there  is  a  point  of  inflection  of  moment  in  each  horizontal  mem- 
ber at  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  axis  of  symmetry.  For 
the  analysis  of  such  a  frame  see  "Modem  Framed  Structures"  by 
Johnson,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure,  Part  II,  Arts.  283-4. 

The  sixth  case  of  loading — ^that  of  a  known  moment  applied  at  a  joint  may  be  treated  by 
a  slight  modification  to  the  foregoing  equations.  Fig.  57  shows  a  bent  or  cross-frame  A  Type 
III,  of  viaduct  frames,  with  a  cantilever  at  A  applying  a  known  moment  M\  Referring  now 
to  page  632,  the  equations  there  given  for  Mab  and  Map  are  equally  true  for  this  case.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  in  forming  equation  (1)  on  page  633,  where  no  load  is  acting  on  AB,  that  the 
sum  of  the  moments  in  the  ii-ends  of  members  meeting  at  ii  is  zero.  In  this  case  where  M*  is 
acting,  equation  (1)  would  now  equal  M\  since  the  moments  in  the  members  must  offset  the 
external  moment  at  any  joint.  M'  as  shown  in  the  figure  is  negative  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  equation,  since  the  moment  required  to  resist  it  is  clockwise. 
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CUmLEVER  BSnMSBS 

A  ^pe  ol  bridge  wluch  in  apponooe  ie  a  concrete  arch,  but  which  iif  reality  is  compoaed 
of  balmnced  caotileven,  is  shown  in  I^gs.  58  to  61  incluaive.  A  atnicture  cf  liiiB  type  can  be 
mnde  with  longei  spans  than  the  ordinaiy  girder  and  is  suited  to  locations  where  U>e  real  arch 
would  be  exceedingly  costly  on  account  of  unaatiafactoij'  foundation  conditions. 

9.  TlMorT  of  Dengn. — A  pier  and  the  cantilever  anns  on  each  side  compom  a  unit,  the 
ftnns  being  balanced  for  dead  load  &nd  for  full  live  load.     The  piers  are  designed  for  bending 


l.i,U 


Fin.  5B. — Drtula  ol 


rt  viadact,  CSncmnati,  Ohio- 


due  to  the  iwTminm  eccentxic  load  that  can  be  applied,  and  considering  the  load  on  <Hily  one 
of  the  cantilever  arms  at  a  time.  The  pier  footings  are  designed  so  that  the  pressure  on  the 
base  erf  a  pier  due  to  this  ^^ne  ecceutzic  loading  will  not  cause  an  inteumty  greater  than  the 
unit  bearing  value  of  the  soil. 

10.  itT»»iipl»«  at  Caiililever  Bridges. — The  viaduct  shown  in  Fig.  58  eousiatfl  of  twenty- 
five  riuwed  ^MDS,  each  (pan  comprising  two  curved  cantilever  arms  supported  on  nnnforced- 


Hoos*  Einr,  Wkynr 


Fia.  SO. — Half-etevktiDD  uid  dEMil  of  npuwc 


Couatv.  Uich. 


concrete  piers.  A  single  cantilever  arm  occurs  at  each  end  of  tbe  viaduct.  Each  cantilever 
arm  comprises  four  curved  ribs  which  were  designed  as  cantilevers  from  the  skewed  piers. 
The  joint  at  the  center  of  each  span  is  shown  in  detaiL  In  designing,  this  joint  was  considered 
as  troasmitling  only  shear  from  one  cantilever  arm  to  another  and  not  any  bending  or  arch 
actim.  Since  each  pier  and  its  cantilever  arms  are  symmetrical  about  the  center  line  of  the 
pier,  no  bending  exists  in  the  pier  due  to  dead  load  or  to  full  live  load  on  both  cantilevers. 
Piers,  footings,  and  piling  were  designed  to  withstand  the  overturning  effect  produced  by  the 
loading  of  a  single  cantilever  with  tbe  full  live  load. 

Tbe  expansion  joint  at  the  center  of  the  structure,  shown  in  Pig.  59  is  entirely  different 
from  that  employed  in  the  bridge  just  described.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
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result  18  accompUflhed — that  1%  that  Uie  two  afautlaig  anns  are  pomitted  to  move  lonsitudui* 
ally,  but  not  laterally  or  vertically.  Tlie  joint  oooaifits  of  two  S-fU  piers  of  2^-ui.  steel  shafting 
each  inserted  in  two  IH^t.  pieces  of  S-in.  gas  pipe  embedded  in  the  concrete.  Ebd  joints 
were  made  by  placing  sheets  of  three-ply  tar  paper  on  top  of  the  abutmmts  before  the  end  can* 
tilevers  were  poured,  thus  permitting  a  dight  movemmt  of  the  ends  of  the  structure  under 
changes  of  load  and  tempoature.  Hiere  was  no  i^f^>arent  deflection  at  any  of  the  eaqiansion 
joints  due  to  live  load. 

The  joints  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  60  are  of  the  same  t3rpe  as  »nplo3red  in 
the  viaduct  spans  of  Fig.  58.  Tlie  absence  of  such  a  joint  at  the  center  of  the  middle  q[>an  is« 
however,  the  principal  feature.  In  spite  of  this  continuity  between  piers,  no  account  was 
taken  of  continuous  action  upon  supports  and  the  bridge  was  designed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cantilever  viaduct  previously  referred  to.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  a  joint  at  the 
center  of  span  is  an  unnecessary  refinement  in  cantilever-bridge  design,  and  might  be  omitted. 


occvrt  9t  tttt  ^  —  •-^. — - . 

Half  Section  at  Quorter  and  No}f  Fy>ints  of  Span 
Fia.  61. — Details  of  WashioKton  Street  bridge,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  bridge  was  designed  and  constructed  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  abutments  at  all,  the  abut- 
ments being  used  merely  to  hold  back  the  earthfill  at  each  end  and  to  serve  as  anchorage  for  the 
end  cantilevers.  A  structure  of  this  type  with  end  openings  closed  by  earthfill  has  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  real  arch.     In  such  a  case  abutments  are  not  needed. 

If  a  number  of  bridges  similar  to  the  bridge  of  Fig.  60  were  placed  end  to  end,  the  result 
would  be  essentially  a  structure  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Nor- 
walk  bridge  is  continuous  in  sections  of  maximum  length  of  100  ft.  The  structural-steel  work 
was  designed  to  be  self-supporting  during  erection  and  to  carry  the  erection  stresses  of  the 
forms  and  the  fluid  concrete  in  the  ribs,  cross-girders,  and  sidewalk  brackets.  Although  a 
deflection  of  H  u^*  &t  the  free  ends  of  the  cantilevers  was  anticipated,  a  deflection  of  only  Ho 
to  >g  in.  actually  resulted  due  principally  to  the  rigidity  of  the  forms  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
concrete  was  continuously  setting  during  the  process  of  placing.  The  combined  steel  and 
concrete  in  the  ribs  was  proportioned  to  carry  the  roadway  slab,  paving,  and  all  live  loads. 
The  trusses  were  proportioned  to  carry  all  shear  not  safely  taken  by  the  concrete  but  were  not 
proportioned  to  carry  all  the  tension  developed  by  the  bending  moment  since  extia  horizr**^*^ 
rods  were  embedded  in  the  concrete  adjacent  to  the  top  chords  of  the  trusses. 
41 
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s. — Witfam  tereaT  yeM¥  i\  hm$  hrniaip  tite  gtaittml 
opiDion  «'""^f  Tuiroad  aipneas  that  s  bmUanfld  aolid  Amt  if  the  maei  aktirfariorv  tonn  of 
floor  for  ttwl  bridfO.  I^rtiaps  the  bcsi  xype  of  micli  a  floor  is  tire  rciiiiorMd-ootimtr  ri^ 
rcsling  directly  on  the  Bud-Soor  ntcmbere. 

Fi^  1  and  2  tboK  deuiiE  of  reiaforced-oaacKCr  ded^  bUIw  for  plM^-firdcr  qtans.  Tlie 
sltdi  Soars  ftR  Been  u>  nsi  direrth-  upon  Um-  top  6»afe  of  tbr  BtiBel  fcirckts.  Compaiisoa  of  the 
two  dengDE  is  of  T»hH  bdcp  tbcy  ritow  a  wide  <lif[Ba»¥  in  the  raorrFtF  detkib  and  in  tbc  mt- 
raufXineiit  of  tbe  ranftwrcmait.  The  dabs  ar?  usually  made  at  some  Fonvaiiea'.  loratioti  and 
hoisted  into  place  when  saffitrMUlly  cured.  Before  »ddiiif:  tbe  bftUast.  tbe  upfter  surfaee  of  the 
slabfi  is  tboroufjity  wateipnwfed  b\-  paiotinE  with  tar  paunt.  Disin  btdes  are  pla(«d  in  sueh 
a  poaitian  as  to  kr«p  the  drip  ekar  of  tbe  aeel  members. 


nl-cvdri  (pui  on  D    M.  A  N.  It)  . 

A  rauforced-concrete  Boor  for  a  through  plftte^irder  bridge  is  shown  ji\  Fig.  3.  Tie  con- 
cTCte  of  the  floor  slab  is  seen  to  extend  up  on  the  aides  to  form  curbs,  rtaA  these  curbs  (oitenil 
entirely  around  the  gusset  plates.  Steel  trough  floors  filled  with  concrete  are  also  uiwt  in 
through  plat»^irder  bridges. 

Steel  I-bearas  enoitsed  in  concrete  and  supporting  a  reinforccd-concretc  floor  slab  is  the 
most  eoounon  type  of  highway  bridge  with  steel-floor  memliers.  On  account  of  Ihc  nasp  wlh 
which  forms  may  be  constructed  to  hold  the  concrete,  this  bridge  for  short  quns  in  sotnelimen 
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used  in  prderence  to  slab  bridges  of  all  concrete.     Tke  only  diBadvantage  of  this  bridge  ia  in 
point  of  economy. 

Timber  floors  for  highway  bridges  are  not  in  great  favor  at  the  present  time.    Since  the 
intaining  wood  floors  ia  considerable,  the  engineers  of  a  number  of  highway  com- 
B  design  practically  all-steel  bridges  with  concrete  floors  covered  by  a  wearing  surface 
of  gravel  or  macadam.     For  exceedingly  light  traffic  on  country  bridges,  driving  ia  sometimes 
allowed  directly  on  top  of  the  floor  slab,  mak- 
ing an  allowance  of  at  least  I  in.  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  slab  for  wear  and  cutting  trans- 
*'''     verse  .grooves  to  prevent  slipping.      Pigs.  4 
and  5  show  typical  designs  of  reinforced- 
concrete  floora  for  steel-truss  spans. 

3.  Abutments  for  Steel  Bridges. — An 
abutment  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  retaining 
wall  terminating  the  approach  embankment 
to  a  bridge,  and  provided  with  a  bridge  seat 
■p^i  for  the  end  >A  the  first  span  to  bear  upon. 
The  discussion  here  given  is  limited  to  those 
abutments  of  plain  or  reinforced  concrete  which  receive  a  vertical  downward  bearing  from 
the  bridge.    Abutments  tor  arches  are  treated  in  Arts.  4  and  39,  Sect.  16. 

8.  Types  of  Abutments. — Bridge  abutmenta  of  concrete  may  be  classified  according  to 
general  form  as  follows: 

1.  Pier  abutments.  5.  T-abutments. 

2.  Wing  abutments.  6.  Buried  pier  abutments. 

3.  Cellular  abutments.  7.  Skeleton  and  arched  abutments. 

4.  U-abutments. 

The  deugn  and  advantages  of  each  form  will  be  discussed  separately. 

4.  Pier  Abutments  of  Plain  Concrete. — This  ia  the  simplest  form  of  abutment  (Rg.  6). 
Since  many  of  the  other  forms  are  elaborations  of  this  one,  ita  stabiUty  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

The  thrust  P  of  the  earth  against  the  back  is  found  from  the  method  of  equivalent  surcharge 
A',  as  described  on  page  5S1 .     The  force  F 
is  due  to  frost  expansion,  and  depends 
upon  the  depth  to  which  the  ground  or 

ballast  may  freeze.     It  can  at  beat  only  be  ,  «_rf-™/ 

estimated,  on  the  basis  of  ice  pressures. 

The  vertical  load  of  the  truaaea  or 
girders  with  their  live  load,  cause  two 
forces  B  bearing  on  the  bridge  seat.  The 
dimensions  a,  d,  and  n  depend  upon  the 
Structure  supported.  The  intensity  of  B 
depends  upon  the  span  and  loading,  and 
is  taken  from  the  design  of  the  super- 
structure. The  force  T  may  either  be 
caused  by  the  tractive  effort  of  the  train 

on  the  bridge;  by  braking  of  the  train;  V\<r..  c. — I'laio  ooncrt 

or  by  temperature  changes  not  wholly 

adjuated  by  poorly  operating  expansion  joints.     All  of  thcae  forces  a 
design  of  the  superstructure. 

The  best  form  of  abutment  is  that  which  puts  the  resultant  pressure  very  close  to  the  center 
of  the  base.  This  requirement  is  particularly  desirable  in  yielding  soil,  since  the  vibratory 
loads  will  nearly  always  cause  settlement.     Many  abutments  have  tipped  forward  notictt- 


-.  determined  from  the 
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thly  bec&uae  the  pressure  caused  a  non-uniform  pressure  on  the  soil,  and  hence  a  n<Bi-uiiifoim 
settlement. 

The  bock  wall  should  have  a  thickness  a  at  its  top  of  at  least  12  in.,  and  more  for  railway 
bridges.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  actual  freezing  forces,  the  thickness  e  at  the  bottom  of 
the  back  wall  may  be  taken  aa  0.4/  to  0.4^,  the  larger  value  for  railway  Structures.  Theee 
thicknesses  have  given  good  results  in  practice  for  back  walla  not  reinforced. 

The  length  of  the  back  wall  should  be  auch  that  when  material  spills  around  ita  ends  at  a 
slope  of  1^  to  1,  it  should  not  strike  the  pedestal  of  the  bearing  shoe.  The  batter  of  the  back 
face  of  the  back  wall  should  be  about  2  in  12.  The  height  /  is  of  course  set  by  the  superstruc- 
tur«.  The  length  w  of  the  bridge  seat  is  governed  by  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  structure 
being  support«d.  J.  K.  Grenicr*  specifies  a  minimum  thickness  of  the  coping  as  18  in.  for 
railway,  and  12  in.  for  other  bridges.  He  also  specifies  the  distance  (f  to  be  "at  least  12  in. 
greater  than  required  for  the  bedplates  of  steel  superstructures." 

It  is  a  general  rule  that,  below  the  coping',  the  plain  concrete  abutment  shall  have  a  thick- 
ness at  any  point  of  from  0.4  to  0.5  of  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  base  of  raiL  llie  thick- 
ness m  should  be  such  that  the  compressive  unit  stress  at  the  forward  edge  is  within  that  allowed 
for  plain  concrete.  This  stress  is  determined  precisely  as  though  the  vail  rested  on  the  soil 
at  that  plane. 

The  base  stab  should  have  a  forward  projection  o  sufficient  to  keep  the  forward  sml  pressure 
within  the  allowable  range.  The  thickness  of  such  a  projection  will  determine  the  thickness  t 
of  the  slab.  It  is  found  the  same  as  that  for  the  toe  of  a  reinforced  retaining  wall.  The  whole 
slab  should  preferably  be  reinforced. 

The  body  of  the  wall  should  be  well  bonded  by  dowel  rods  to  the  base  slab,  so  that  it  can 
udther  rock  nor  slide  upon  it. 

5.  Pier  Abutments  of  Reinforced  Concrete. — I^er  abutments  of  reinforced  concrete  are 
divided  into  two  general  groups:  (1)  buttressed,  and  (2)  counterforted.     fig.  7a  shows  the 

general  form  of  a  buttressed  abutment.  The  back  wall  is  de«gned 
as  a  cantilever  wall,  while  below  the  bridge  seat,  the  back  slab  is 
designed  as  a  continuous  slab  spanning  horizontally  the  space 
between  buttresses. .  The  back  slab  must  be  well  anchored  to  the 
base  slab  to  prevent  rocking  iorw&td  on  the  base;  and  ample  Steel 
should  be  provided  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  with  the  base  stab  to  prevent  failure  in  shear  (shding)  on  the 
plane  of  the  top  face  of  the  base  slab.  Beinforeing  in  the  body  of 
,  ,  .  the  buttress  is  very  light,  and  is  necessary  only  to  prevent  cracks. 

Fig.  76   shows  a   counterforted   pier   abutment.     The   back 
^'''  ^rii^libito^u"""***       '"*"'    ^  before,    is  designed  as  a   cantilever  wall     The   whole 
structure  below  the  bridge  seat  is  designed  as  a  counterfort  retain- 
ing wall,  and  the  discussion  of  the  design  of  that  wall  will  apply  directly  here. 

It  is  of  course  the  best  arrangement  to  place  the  counterfort  or  buttress  immediately 
beneath  the  bridge  seat,  and  at  such  other  points  as  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the  thrust 
of  the  earth. 

6.  Wing  Abutments. — If  wing  walls  are  extended  out  beyond  the  ends  of  the  bridge  seat 
of  a  pier  abutment,  the  structure  is  called  a  wing  abutment.  The  wings  may  either  be  on  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  abutment,  or  deflected  backward  from  the  face  (P^g.  S).  The  strsight 
wing  is  used  where  dry  crossings  are  made,  as  for  instance,  street  or  railroad  crossings.  They 
usually  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  supported  embankment,  and  are  caped  about  2  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  elope.  When  the  toe  of  the  slope  at  the  end  of  the  wing  wall  requires  protection 
from  stream  flow,  deflected  wings  are  usually  built.  They  are  usually  put  at  30  d^.  with  the 
face  wait. 

The  wing  walls  are  designed  for  earth  thrust,  as  in  «  retaining  wall.    The  heat  design  is 

>  Obbnieb'b,  "OsDcnl  SpcdScatlon  lor  Biid(n," 
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one  wUch  (pves  the  same  inteiudty  of  pressure  over  the  base  aa  is  developed  under  the  body  of 
tbe  abutmeot;  and  it  is  particularly  deairBible  that  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  wing 
wall  cuts  at  relatively  the  same  point  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  wall.  Expansion  joints  are 
often  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  with  the  body.  Such  joints  should  be  lock-joints  so 
that  uneven  tipping  or  settling  will  not  cause  unsightly  offsets  to  develop  between  the  wings 
and  the  body.  Where  no  joints  are  provided,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  similarity 
of  pressure  on  the  entire  foundation,  as  noted  above. 

Because  of  the  desire  not  to  obstruct  stream  flow,  reinforced-concrete  wing  abutments  are 
usually  of  the  counterfort  type  rather  than  the  buttress  type.  Such  a  wall  is  shown  in  Pig.  0. 
The  body  of  the  wall  ia  designed  like  the  same  form  of  pier  abutment.  The  counterforts  of 
the  wing  walls  may  either  be  parallel  to  the  track,  or  normal  to  the  wings. 


Jifjffis 


7.  Celltdar  Afaubnenta. — The  cellular  abutment,  like  the  cellular  retaining  wall,  consists 
of  a  box-shaped  pocket  buried  in  the  fill,  to  increase  stability  against  overturning.  A  modified 
form  consists  of  a  pier  abutment,  with  wings  running  normal  to  the  face  of  the  abutment,  and 
a  tie  wall  across  the  outstanding  ends  of  these  wings.  Such  an  abutment  is  more  costly  than 
the  pier  form,  and  has  not  been  in  common  use. 

8.  U-«hutments.— A  very  common  form  of  abutment,  called  the  XT-abutment  because  of 
its  shape,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It  consists  of  the  face  wall  with  bridge  seat,  and  two  wings  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  wall.  The  pocket  thus  formed  has  a  floor  formed  by  the  footing  slab. 
Such  A  type  of  abutment  is  very  useful  at  the  end  of  a  moderately  high  fill  which  has  a  long 
slope  in  the  direction  of  the  track.  This  form  of  abutment  is  usually  of  plain  concrete  and  is 
cast  in  one  piece.    Its  total  length  is  generally  about  1)^  times  its  height. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  U-ahutment  are  designed  like  a  pier  abutment  or  retaining 
walls.  The  outside  faces  are  either  vertical  or  slightly  battered.  The  inside  faces  are  either 
heavily  battered  or  stepped,  the  latter  being  the  more  common.  The  fill  is  allowed  to  slope 
from  the  top  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  wing  walls  in  all  directions  away  from  the  track  at  about 
m  to  1.  The  imier  faces  should  be  battered  2  in  12  for  the  upper  3  ft.,  to  provide  for  froat 
expansion.     The  whole  abutment  should  be  thoroughly  drained. 

9.  T-abutmenta. — This  form  of  abatment  Is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  It  is  of  practically  the 
same  cost  as  the  U-abutment.  The  front  face  and  stem  are  usually  of  plain  concrete  and  the 
floor  over  the  atem  of  reinforced  concrete.     The  wall  ia  eecure  against  tipping  forward. 
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10.  Buried-plec  Abutments. — UbuaU;  when  extremely  high  abutments  are  required,  « 
when  the  abutment  extends  to  considerable  depth  for  suitable  foundation,  the  earth  slope  m^ 
be  allowed  to  spill  freely  around  the  abutment.  For  this  purpose  a  tall  pier  may  be  used,  witli 
riiort  wing  walls  to  protect  the  bridge  seat  from  the  earth  slope.  An  abutment  of  this  type  is 
called  a  buried'pier  abutment.     It  should  be  designed  for  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  span, 


SKtIon  a. 
Fio.  0. — Rdnfotmi-caDC] 

and  the  lateral  earth  and  traction  forces.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  resultant  pressure 
on  the  base  should  pass  through  its  center,  particularly  when  the  subsoil  is  yielding.  The 
economy  of  this  abutment  makes  it  more  desirable  than  the  wing  abutment  for  high  embank- 

11.  Skeleton  and  Arched  Abntmeata. — A  large  number  of  special  farms  of  abutments 
hare  been  developed  recently,  the  moat  notable  from  an  economic  standpoint  being  the  akeleton 
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and  ai'ched  abutmenta.  Th«  skeleton  abutment  consists  of  a  very  heavy  viaduct  fnunt  of  twa 
or  more  apana,  upon  the  outer  end  of  which  ia  placed  the  bridge  seat.  The  arched  abutment 
diSen  only  in  that  it  is  a  series  of  small  arches  on  high  walls.  The  proper  len^h  of  (h«M 
abutments  ia  governed  by  the  cost  per  additional  foot  of  abutment  and  of  supentructure. 

lite  analyais  of  the  skeleton  abutment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  viaduct  fisme  (aee 
Art.  8,  Sect.  14}.  The  arched  abutment  may  be  analyted  aa  a  syatem  of  arches;  or  more  easily 
by  an  approximate  solution  of  a  rigid  viaduct  frame  of  similar  proportions,  having  girdera  of  a 
section  equal  to  that  at  the  crown  of  the  arches.  This  \a  of  course  approximate;  but  limiting 
conditions  may  be  assumed,  remembering  that  if  the  girder  section  is  assumed  too  small  Uie 
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D  the  columns  or  bents  will  be  too  large,  and  rtM  versa.  Thedeckgirderamay  beana- 
lyied  as  though  continuous,  and  then  their  under  sides  arched,  for  rigidity  and  for  appearance. 
Two  very  important  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  tractive  or  braking 
forces,  and  temperature  variation. 

12.  Care  in  Constructing  Abutments. — In  abutments,  as  in  retaining  walls,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  structure  that  is  impervious  to  water.  FQIa  and  embankments 
accumulate  water,  which  will  seek  outlet  through  the  abutment.  Unless  the  wall  is  of  proper 
density  throughout,  without  reliance  on  a  smooth  face,  disintegration  along  percolating  planes 
and  later  partial  or  total  destruction  ia  sure  to  take  place. 

For  valuable  material  on  the  economic  selection  and  design  of  abutments  see  J.  H.  Prior, 
Proe.  A.  R.  E.  A.,  vol.  13  (1912),  page  10S6. 


SECTION  16 
ARCHES 

GENERAL  DATA 

1.  Definitions. — The  following  are  some  of  the  common  technical  terms  applied  to  the 
various  parts  of  an  arch  (see  Figs.  I A  and  IB). 

Soffit. — The  under  or  concave  surface  of  an  arch. 

Bodb.— The  upper  or  convex  surface  of  an  arch. 

Sk^wbaek. — The  surface  upon  which  the  end  of  the  arch  rests.  This  definition  applies  particularly  to  the 
stone  or  brick  arch  since  the  surface  mentioned  is  purely  imaginary  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  arch.  The  term, 
however,  is  useful  in  concrete-arch  analysis. 

Springino  Line.^The  line  in  which  the  soflSt  meets  pier  or  abutment — ^that  is,  the  inner  edge  of  the  skewback. 

Span. — The  horisontal  distance  between  springing  lines  measured  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  roadway. 

Intrado: — The  line  of  intersection  of  the  •offit  with  a  vertical  plane  taken  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  roadway. 

Bxtrado: — The  line  of  intersection  of  the  hack  with  a  vertical  plane  taken  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  roadway. 

Crown. — The  highest  part  of  the  arch  ring. 

Ri»€. — The  height  of  intrados  at  crown  above  level  of  springing  lines. 

Haunch.^'The  portion  of  the  arch  ring  about  midway  between  the  springing  line  and  crown. 

Spandrtl. — The  space  between  the  back  of  arch  and  the  roadway. 


frrhxKhe. 
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Arches  are  divided  into  righi  arches  and  %kew  arches,  depending  upon  the  angle  made  by 
the  springing  lines  with  the  center  line  of  roadway.  A  right  arch  is  one  that  makes  this  angle 
exactly  90  deg. 

2.  Cunre  of  the  Intrados. — The  form  or  general  outline  of  an  arch  is  the  first  consideration 
in  its  design.  According  to  the  curve  of  the  intrados,  arches  are  usually  divided  into  circular, 
multi-centered,  elliptical,  and  parabolic.  If  the  intrados  is  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  a  semi- 
circular arch;  and,  if  the  intrados  is  less  than  a  semicircle,  it  is  a  segmental  arch.  A  multi- 
centered  arch  is  one  in  which  the  intrados  is  composed  of  several  arcs  of  circles  tangent  to  each 
other.  Semicircular  and  semi-elliptical  arches  are  full  centered — that  is,  they  spring  from 
horizontal  beds — ^while  segmental  and  parabolic  arches  spring  from  inclined  beds  called  skew- 
backs  (see  Fig.  \B),    Multi-centered  arches  may  have  beds  either  inclined  or  horizontal. 
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Hie  parabola  may  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  appearance  by  short  circular  curves  at  its  ends, 
made  tangent  to  the  parabola  and  to  the  vertical  side  of  the  pier  or  abutment.  Minor  curves 
joinmg  the  arch  soffit  to  the  pier  are  not  efifective,  however,  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  arch  rise. 

2a.  Three-centered  Curve. — A  segmental  arch  cannot  often  be  used  to  advan- 
tage,  for  it  seldom  can  be  made  to  fit  the  line  of  pressure.  The  three-centered  arch  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  for  solidnspandrel  construction  and  gives  a  pleasing  and  generally  an  econom- 
ical design.  The  formula  for  the  radius  of  a  circular  segment  when  the  chord  distance 
(span)  and  mid-ordinate  (rise)  of  the  segment  are  known  is  as  follows: 

(}4  chord)*  4-  (mid-ordinate)* 


Radius  — 


2  X  mid-ordinate 


Following  are  the  formulas  for  the  radii  of  a  three-centered  curve  (see  Fig.  2). 


R  = 


x*4-y' 


2y 


1 

r  —  -. 


AF*  4-  FE* 


2  FE  COB  0  -  AF  sin  e 


Fio.  2. 


Fia.  3. 


8&.  Semi-ellipse. — The  multi-centered  curve  can  be  made  to  approximate  an 
ellipse.  Entirely  graphical  methods  of  obtaining  the  semi-ellipse  and  corresponding  approxi- 
mate multi-centered  curves  are  as  follows: 

Let  AD  and  CD  (Fig.  3)  be  the  semi-major  and  semi-minor  axes,  respectively,  ol  the 

ellipse.    With  D  as  a  center,  draw  circular  arcs  with  radii  AD  and     c ^_., .§ 

CD.    From  points  where  a  common  radius  intersects  the  two  circu- 
lar arcs,  draw  vertical  and  horizontal  ordinates. 

The  intersection  of  these  ordinates  gives  one  point 

on  the  ellipse.     Other  points  may  be  found  in  a 

similar  manner. 

Suppose  now  that  a  three-centered  intrados  is 

required  which  approximates  a  true  ellipse.    The 

form  of  the  true  ellipse  is  first  drawn  by  the 

method  given  above  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  by  the 

full  line.    The  approximate  form,  shown  dotted,  is 

what  is  required.    Assume  any  two  equal  distances 

CB  and  AE  more  than  one-half  of  the  semi-minor 
axis.  Join  BB  and  bisect  the  line  BE  at  F,  Through  F  draw  a  perpendicular  to  BE^  inter- 
secting the  line  CD  at  O.  The  two  points  O  and  E  will  be  centers  of  two  circular  arcs  which 
will  form  an  approximate  ellipse.  By  first  selecting  the  position  of  the  point  E  so  that  the 
circular  arc  described  from  E  as  center  will  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  true 
ellipse,  satisfactory  curves  will  easily  be  found. 

Tlie  method  of  drawing  an  approximate  ellipse  using  a  five-centered  curve  will  now  be 
ezplatned.    In  order  to  have  a  check  on  the  work,  it  is  advisable  to  first  draw  the  form  of  the 


Fio.  4. 


Fia.  5. 
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true  ellipfle  by  the  method  given  above.  Let  AD  and  CD  (Fig.  5)  be  the  given  semi-axes.  Join 
A  and  C,  and  through  B  draw  a  perpendicular  to  AC,  detennining  E  and  O,  two  of  the  centers. 
From  O,  with  OC  as  radius,  draw  an  arc  CK  as  long  as  thought  suitable,  and  join  K  with  0. 
Make  KG  equal  to  AE.  Join  £  and  O.  At  the  center  of  EO  draw  a  perpendicular  to  EG, 
and  note  its  intersection  H  with  KO.  From  ^,  with  radius  HKy  draw  an  arc  to  HE  (extended) ; 
and  from  E,  with  EA  as  radius,  complete  the  curve. 

2c.  Parabola. — The  equation  of  the  parabola.  Fig.  6,  is  as  follows: 


y  = 


x*6 


I>ivide  the  line  OR  into  any  number  of  convenient  equal  parts,  and  number  the  points  of  divi- 
sion 1,  2,  3,  etc.,  beginning  at  the  point  nearest  O.  Then  to  find  the  values  of  y,  for  the  various 
abflciBBas  x,  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  should  be  inserted  in  the  above  equation  for  values  of  x, 
and  the  total  number,  which  in  the  illustration  is  6,  should  be  inserted  for  the  value  of  a. 


Fig.  7. 

A  very  simple  graphical  method  of  drawing  the  parabola  is  to  lay  ofif  on  the  vertical  line 
R8f  Fig.  7,  the  same  number  of  equal  divisions  as  are  made  on  the  horizontal  axis  OR,  and  from 
O  draw  radiating  lines  to  the  various  division  points  on  the  vertical  axis  RS.  From  the 
various  points  on  the  horizontal  line  OR  draw  vertical  lines  intersecting  the  radiating  lines 
from  O.  The  points  of  intersection  of  these  vertical  lines  with  corresponding  radiating  lines 
are  points  on  the  required  parabolic  curve. 

8.  Ammgement  of  Spandrels. — ^Arch  spandrels  may  be  entirely  filled  with  earth,  or  they 
may  be  left  more  or  leas  open  and  the  roadway  supported  on  a  series  of  transverse  walls,  or  on 
a  complete  superstructure  of  colunms,  girders,  beams,  and  slabs.  If ,  as  is  rarely  the  ease,  a 
heavy  or  massive  appearance  is  desired  in  open-spandrel  construction,  then  side  curtain  walls 
may  be  used  and  all  spandrel  openings  closed.  In  the  open-spandrel  type,  the  arch  ring  may 
be  either  solid  or  composed  of  two  or  more  longitudinal  ribs. 

With  filled  spandrels,  the  filling  material  is  held  in  place  laterally  by  retaining  waUs  which 
rest  upon  the  arch  ring.  These  retaining  walls  may  be  of  either  the  gravity  or  the  reinforced 
type,  or  they  may  consist  of  thin  vertical  slabs  tied  together  by  reinforced-concrete  cross 
walls.  Sohd  fillings  increase  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  and  make  necessary  thicker  arch 
rings  and  larger  foundations.  Open-spandrel  construction,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  rela- 
tively larger  amount  of  formwork.  At  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  this  country, 
the  fiUed  type  of  arch  spandrel  is  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  for  all  arches  of 
moderate  rise  with  spans  less  than  about  100  ft.  and  also  for  flat  arches  of  greater  span  where 
the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  not  more  than  one-tenth.  Fortunately,  a  proper  artistic  appearance 
is  usually  obtained  in  satisfying  these  economical  requirements. 

4.  Piers  and  Abutments. — ^The  springing  lines,  or  springs  of  an  arch,  should  be  located  as 
near  the  foimdation  as  conditions  will  permit.  This  will  often  make  possible  a  less  expensive 
design  for  the  abutments  and,  where  piers  are  employed,  will  reduce  the  overturning  effect 
on  the  piers  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  case  of  long  bridges  with  a  series  of  arches,  what  are  called  abutment  piers  should 
he  placed  at  frequent  intervals  (usually  ever^^  five  or  six  spans)  so  as  to  act  as  an  abutment  in 
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case  of  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  arches.  This  type  of  pier  is  made  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  resist  the  pressure  for  either  arch  standing  and  the  other  arch  removed,  and  for  both  arches 
standing.  The  ordinary  arch  pier  should  be  analyzed  for  one  adjacent  arch  without  live  load 
and  the  other  adjacent  arch  with  live  load  over  the  whole  span. 

Arch  bridges  of  four  and  six  spans  do  not  present  a  desirable  appearance.  For  esthetic 
e£fecty  an  odd  number  of  spans  should  be  selected  and  the  span  lengths  should  decrease  each 
way  from  the  center  of  bridge. 

The  depth  of  arch  foundations  and  the  shape  of  abutments  and  piers  is  dependent  upon 
local  conditions,  and  in  some  difficult  cases  have  to  be  chosen  after  thorough  study.  A  certain 
shape  of  abutment  or  pier  is  first  assumed;  and  this  is  then  reviewed  to  see  that  the  load  upon 
the  ground  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  and  that  it  is  well  distributed.  Great  saving  is 
effected  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  hollow,  or  ribbed,  abutments  and  piers. 

6.  Depth  of  Filling  at  Crown. — In  making  a  preliminary  design  for  an  earth-filled  arch 
bridge,  it  is  necessary  to  know  approximately  the  required  crown  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  and 
also  the  amount  of  earth  filling  over  the  crown.  This  must  be  known  in  order  to  determine  the 
remaining  distance  from  the  crown  to  the  springing  line — ^that  is,  the  available  rise  for  the 
arch.  For  highway  bridges,  a  depth  of  filling  including  the  pavement  of  from  1  to  2  ft.  will  be 
sufficient;  but  for  railroad  structures  a  minimum  depth  of  from  2  to  3  ft.  below  the  ties  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  form  a  cushion  for  the  ties,  to  distribute  the  load,  and  to  absorb  the  shock 
from  passing  trains. 

6.  Loads. — The  dead  weight  of  the  arch  ring  itself  and  of  the  superimposed  material  con- 
stitute usually  the  principal  loads  on  an  arch  ring.  With  open-spandrel  construction,  the  dead 
loads  act  vertically  upon  the  arch  ring  or  arch  rib  through  the  transverse  walls  or  columns, 
and  are  hence  definitely  known.  With  filled  spandrels,  the  pressure  produced  on  the  arch  ring 
by  the  earth  filling  is  really  inclined  and  the  dead  load  cannot  be  so  accurately  determined. 

On  flat  earth-filled  arches,  it  is  better  to  consider  only  vertical  loads  as  acting  on  the  arch 
ring,  for  the  conjugate  horizontal  forces  are  small  and  may  be  neglected.  On  earth-filled  arches 
with  large  rise,  the  horizontal  thrusts  become  great,  especially  close  to  the  springing  lines,  and 
it  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to  take  these  horizontal  components  into  account.  The 
omission  of  these  horizontal  thrusts,  however,  is  always  on  the  side  of  safety. 

A  common  assumption  for  weight  of  earth  fill  where  the  actual  value  is  unknown  is  100  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.  When  sand  is  used,  its  weight  should  be  taken  at  120  lb.  Pavement  is  usually 
assumed  as  12  in.  thick  and  as  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

The  live  load  to  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  an  arch  bridge  should  be  the  greatest  that 
comes  or  is  liable  to  come  upon  the  roadway.  Each  location  should  be  studied  and  the  live 
load  chosen  to  fit  the  requirements.  For  ordinary  conditions  a  standard  loading  is  commonly 
employed.     Wind  pressure  is  considered  only  on  light  or  exceptionally  high  structures. 

In  earth-filled  bridges  where  there  is  sufficient  thickness  of  ffiling  to  distribute  the  con- 
centrated loads  over  a  considerable  area  of  arch  ring,  uniform  live  loads  are  used  in  the  arch- 
ring  design.  City  highway  bridges  are  generally  designed  for  50-ton  electric  cars  and  for  such 
bridges,  with  spans  of  200  ft.  or  more,  a  uniform  load  of  1200  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  is  usually  taken  on 
each  railway  track  together  with  a  uniform  load  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  over  the  remaining  area  of 
roadway  and  sidewalks.  For  spans  between  100  and  200  ft.,  the  loads  are  taken  proportionally. 
The  loads  specified  above  for  city  bridges  may  be  reduced  by  about  20%  to  apply  to  tlie  arch 
rings  of  light  country  bridges.  The  load  on  each  street  railway  track  is  generally  aasomed  to 
cover  a  width  of  9  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  above  loads,  city  bridges  and  bridges  cm  thoroo^ares  likely  to  be  used 
for  heavy  hauling  should  be  designed  to  cany  20-ton  trucks,  with  axles  about  10  ft.  c  to  c 
14  tons  on  rear  axle  and  6  tons  on  front  axle;  wheels  about  5  ft.  c.  to  c. 

Because  of  the  permanent  character  of  concrete  bridges  it  may  be  wise  to  provide  a  larger 
margin  for  increase  of  loading  than  is  above  suggested,  or  than  is  usually  alk»wed  in  steel-bndi^ 
dostgn.     Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  concrete-arch  bridges  a  large  increase  can  be  provided  for 
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with  only  a  di^t  inmasp  of  enmiai  due,  of  eoune,  to  the  controlbnit  ndkMnce  of  the  de*d 
load. 

FoUowing  is  an  extract  fnxn  the  report  of  a  Conunittee  on  Reinforred  Concrete  Hiichwav 
Bridges  and  Cidreits.  American  Coocrete  InsUtnte,  presented  at  the  Annual  Convention  at 
Chicago,  Feb.  17,  1914: 


CUuM  "A"  Brid0tt. — Main  tliwuMghfaw  VrmdrnM.  fnmn  ln«e  towns.  In  riev  of  Uie  eztcvMire  iBtn>d««<lon 
of  the  hmmry  motor  tracks  and  txwtdon.  twtgmr*.  and  the  probable  pvocrml  use  ol  rach  Tthieleti  in  the  fatme.  it  i» 
recom mended  that  laiila*!  on  main  thctimghfarm  aad  other  roads  vhirh  are  Kkely  to  be  oaed  for  hearr  hauliac. 
be  derigned  to  eany  2D*«oq  trackE,  tvith  aadea  ahont  10  ft.  c.  to  c.  14  tons  on  rear  axle  and  6  tona  on  fore  axle; 
wheafe  about  5  f  U  c.  to  c  Oohade  of  the  lai^  citaM  it  is  iveamaMDded  that  only  one  aaeh  T^iicle  be  assumed 
to  be  on  the  bridce  at  aajr  one  time;  the  fikdihood  of  more  than  one  bdnc  «&  the  bridire,  in  a  position  to  produee 
masmam  atiemea  at  the  same  time,  is  ao  remote  that  tliis  Bssiiiiijrtioii  is  nfwistilnwl  sale.  It  is  adTJsed  that  aneh 
very  heavy  loads  be  rmnsWifiKJ  as  oeeopyiac  only  the  tjrdiuar3  vidth  of  the  road,  about  S  ft.  in  width  and  about 
35  ft.  in  length.  Ciaiytul  tnffie  o<  heavily  loaded  ■aguus  or  motor  traeks  will  rarely  impoee  a  load  of  mere  than 
100  lb.  pccaq.  ft.  over  a  eonsMienble  area.  l%e  abore-mentioBed  aO-«on  track  giTes  a  load  of  about  140  lb.  per 
■q.  ft.,  on  the  ana  actually  imtupiiid.  but  it  is  ouasidcied  eztravasant  to  —mm  that  a  larite  bridee  is  eo»weU  with 
audi  heavy  loads.  One  liumiied  poonris  per  square  foot  is  thoucbt  aaaple  to  assume  for  the  kwdiac  of  spans  more 
than  eO  ft.  hmg  in  dasianina  the  i  i  insi  a  or  main  girdcn.  It  is  thotight  to  beatfe  torsdnee  this  assunisd  hmd  in  the 
oase  of  Iniiaii  ■?■■■•  to  the  foUopuanc  amoimta: 


Lei«thof  Amnmedload 

span  at.)  Ob.  per  sq.  ft.) 

80  00 

100  80 

125  75 

aOOand  over  70 


with  all  intermediate  spans  in  proporticm. 

The  gieaiest  load  that  is  liable  to  be  iuipuaeJ  oa  a  bridge  sidewalk  ocean  when  there  is  aome  enitement  in 
the  ndgfaborhood  which  attracts  a  large  crowd,  and  for  which  the  bridge  affords  an  especially  good  point  of  view. 
In  that  eaac  the  crowd  forms  a  compact  mass  against  the  railing,  not  more  than  4  ft.  deep,  making  a  load  sekkMn 
^■nondint  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  over  a  very  eonrideraUe  space.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  sidewalk  may  be  covered 
by  a  moving  crowd  which  can  scareely  weigh  more  than  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  It  may  be  advisable,  sometimes,  to 
ao  draign  sidewalk  slabs,  that  if  a  street  car  or  motor  truck  accidentally  gets  upon  the  sidewalk,  it  will  not  go 
through.  Buch  accidents  are  ao  rare,  that  it  is  thought  aif e  to  allow  materials  to  be  sliiisiiiil  somewhat  beyond 
the  dastic  limit  in  such  caaea. 

Cloct  **^*'  Bridoea. — ^AHhou^  it  k  imposrible  to  determine  befordiaad,  eqiecially  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
eouAtiy,  whether  any  given  road  is  to  be  used  for  heavy  traffic,  it  seems  extravagant,  at  least  in  the  eases  of  larger 
apans,  to  design  bridges  to  earry  much  heavier  loads  than  can  be  expected  to  come  upon  them.  It  is  recommended 
that  bridges  of  this  class  be  designed  to  carry  15-ton  trucks,  with  axles  10  ft.  apart.  5  tons  on  the  front  and  10  tons 
on  the  rear  axle.  This  will  allow  for  a  considerable  overloading  of  existing  motor  trucks.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  only  one  truck  be  assumed  to  be  oo  the  bridge  at  one  time,  in  designing  the  floor  system,  thst  it  be 
aasnmed  to  cover  a  width  of  8  ft.  and  a  length  of  35  ft.  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  bridge  be  covered  with  a 
load  of  about  00  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  for  spans  up  to  60  ft. 

For  longer  spans,  the  trusses  and  main  girders  should  be  designed  for  the  following  loads: 

Length  of  Assumfxi  load 

span  (ft.)  (lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 

80  80 

100  70 

125  65 

150  60 

900  and  over  55 

with  intermediate  spans  in  proportion. 

Sidewalks  should  be  designed  to  earry  the  same  loads  as  fai  the  ease  of  Class  "A**  bridgM. 

Special  Bridge*. — Qty  bridges  and  bridges  oarrying  traffic  ooiwected  with  mines,  quarries,  lumber  regfons, 
mills,  manufactories,  etc.,  require  special  consideration  and  should,  of  course,  be  designed  to  csrry  any  load  which 
can  reaaonably  be  ejected  to  pass  over  them,  bearing  in  mind  the  likelihood  of  hea^'y  traotlon  engines  and  motor 
trucks  eoming  into  extensive  use  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Bridget  Carrying  Electric  Care. — Electric  traction  is  still  in  iu  infancy  and  nobody  is  able  to  forecast  its  future 
development.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  profiuble  to  run  cars  weighing  more  than  AO  tons 
each,  at  a  speed  that  would  be  permitud  on  any  puUio  road.  If  very  high  speeds  are  desired,  the  traction  company 
will  doubtless  be  required  to  operate  over  its  own  right-of-way.    It  is  recommended  that  bridgN  carrying  either 
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urban  or  interarban  elMtrie  oan  be  detigned  to  oarry  fiO-ton  cart  on  two  truoki.  spaced  30  ft.  c.  to  c,  each  track 
having  two  axlce  spaced  7  ft.  o.  to  o.  The  Committee  eeea  no  reason  for  changing  the  eustonuuy  practice  of  aaBozn- 
ing  that  an  axle  load  is  distributed  oyer  three  ties. 

For  railroad  bridges,  Cooper's  Standard  Loadings  are  generally  specified,  the  particular 
loading  to  be  used  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  line  and  the  future  traffic  that  may  be 
expected.  As  regards  the  arch  ring  in  earth-filled  arches,  where  the  thickness  of  filling  is  suffi- 
cient to  distribute  the  concentrated  loads  over  a  considerable  area,  an  equivalent  uniform 
loading  per  linear  foot  per  track  is  generally  substituted.  A  load  of  700  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  common 
for  railroad  traffic  on  spans,  say,  over  80  ft.  in  length.  A  uniform  load  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
is  frequently  adopted  for  shorter  spans.  The  impact  of  live  loads  is  not  usually  considered 
except  for  the  floors  in  all  arches  of  open-spandrel  construction.  Braking  or  tractive  stresses 
are  important  only  for  bridges  on  heavy  grades. 

A  concentrated  load  should  be  assumed  to  be  distributed  downward  through  the  fill  on  a 
30-deg.  slope  with  the  vertical  starting  from  the  ends  of  the  ties.^  An  axle  load  is* assumed 
as  distributed  over  three  ties  in  the  direction  of  the  track. 

7.  Bmpirical  Rules  for  Thickness  of  Arch  Ring. — Various  empirical  formulas  have  been 
developed  for  the  trial  thickness  of  arch  ring  at  the  crown  and  are  an  aid  to  the  Judgment. 

F.  F.  Weld*  gives  the  following  formula: 

y I  W  V/ 


10    '    200    '    400 
where 

A  M  crown  thickness  in  inches. 
I  "  dear  span  in  feet. 

to  «  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  uniformly  distributed. 
to'  «  weight  of  dead  load  above  the  crown  of  the  arch  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  . 

W.  J.  Douglas  gives  the  following  tabulated  formulas  for  different  highway  spans,  the 
values  of  h  being  given  in  feet: 

Under  20 Jt.  h  =  0.03(6  +  I)* 

20  to  60"ft.  h  «  0.015(30  -f  /)• 

60  to  160  ft.  ^  «  0.00010(11,000  +  /»)t 

Over  160  ft.  h  =  0.016(75  -{- l)t 

*  For  railroad  arches,  add  25  %  ■ 
t  For  railroad  arches,  add  20  ?c . 
X  For  railroad  arches,  add  15%. 

Joseph  P.  Schwada  gives  the  following  formula  which  is  founded  on  a  rational  basis  but 
has  been  checked  with  results  from  actual  designs: 

* "  ww^~h)i:K  [20  +  •■  +  ®*  +  ^  +  ^J 

where 

h  ■■  crown  thickness  in  feet. 

I  ■■  clear  span  in  feet. 

r  ■■  rise  of  intrados  in  feet.  * 

F  ■■  depth  of  fill  at  crown  in  feet  (not  including  track  and  ballast  or  pavement). 

B  V  weight  of  track  and  ballast  or  pavement  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

10  *  uniform  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  following  paragraphs  and  Figs.  8  and  9  are  from  Mr.  Schwada's  article  in  Eng.  News:* 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  the  application  of  the  formula  for  crown  thickness  to  a  series  of  railroad  arches  for  ratios  of 
rise  to  span  from  H  to  }i  and  for  conditions  as  noted  in  the  figure.  For  convenience  the  coefiScients  of  stress  for 
certain  spans  are  arranged  in  tabular  form.  Intermediate  values  can  be  determined  and  the  crown  thickness  for 
any  other  conditions  easily  obtained. 

t  See  testa  by  M.  L.  Enobb.  Eng.  Ass.,  Jan.  22,  1916,  p.  106. 
•  Bng.  Rec„  Nov.  4,  1905,  p.  629. 
■  5fV,  ATev*,  Nov.  0,  191d,  p.  880. 
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tntc  tb*  aiiplicatioa  of  the  lormal*  to  >  faighwar  ueh  unuiw:  ifiui,  I 
a  lb.  na  tn.  ft.;  GO.  1  fl.;  liTe  load,  300  lb.  per  >q.  ft.;  onit  itma,  /,.  SSI 
LC  depth  Bt  crowD  to  be  23  in.  -  1.92  [t.    Aceotdinx  ti 
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g  [5  +  12.0  +  IG.3«  +  fi  +  IG)  -  l-Bl  ft.  -  21 


If  the  icaultiDf  thicknea*  doe*  not  check  the  ununed  tbicknoB,  ancitbeT  trial  muat  be  made. 

In  itpplring  the  fonnulu  for  crown  Ibiekneia  it  ihnuld  b«  uiidRmtDad  that  /,  in  the  eipnanoa  lepnaeDla  so 
appraxirnAte  maiiintjni  velue  of  streee  irhjch  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtaia  if  the  aich  u  desifned  aceordinc 

value  of  atreaa  for  these  aichea  varied  fron  S75  lb.  per  w).  in.  to  SSO  lb.  per  en.  in.,  with  an  avermce  TiUue  of  about 
K6  lb.  PR  iq.  in.    A  value  of  S£0  lb.  per  aq.  in.  to  flOO  lb.  per  hi.  in.  for  /,  ia  auunted  for  uae  in  the  (ormalm. 

Tho  empiriral  ruIcH  given  above,  should  be  used  only  for  triaL  The  exact  shape  €if  the 
arch  ring  and  the  thickness  at  difFercnt  sections  must  be  determined  by  analysiB. 

8.  Approxtmate  Formula  for  Best  Shape  of  Arch  Axis. — Victor  H.  Cochrane  has  derived 
equations'  giving  approximately  the  best  shape  of  axis  for  both  open-spandrel  and  filled-epandrel 
arches.    The  equations  are  given  in  Art.  32  of  this  sectjon- 

9.  Proper  Thlckneis  of  Arch  Ring  in  the  Hauacb  for  Given  Tbickneases  kt  Crown  and 
Springing. — Victor  H.  Cochrane  has  analyzed  a  series  of  typical  arches'  bo  chosen  as  to  be 
applicable  to  any  span  length,  rise-ratio  (ratio  of  rise  to  span),  thickness  at  crown  and 
springing,  and  manner  of  loading.  The  characteristics  of  these  typical  arches  are  given  in 
Art.  33  of  this  section. 

10.  Dead  Loads  and  Their  Action  Lines. — After  a  trial  arch  ring  has  been  aaaiuned,  tbe 
dead  loads  may  be  determined. 

Assume,  for  example,  a  railway  earth-fllled  arch.    The  earth  filling  and  ballast,  ties,  and 

rails  should  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  height  of  masonry,  as  shown  in  Hg.  10.     If  the  earth 

filling  ii  taken  at  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  the  ballast,  ties,  and  rails  at  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roadway, 

then  since  the  earth  filling  reaches  1  ft,  above  the  extrados  at  the  crown,  the  vertical  distance  ab 

should  be  laid  off  equal  tOTwi  '  0.8  ft.     In  a  similar  manner  the  distance  be  should  be  laid 

off  equal  to  j=Q  -  1  tt.     Points  d  and  /  should  be  determined  for  the  loading  at  c,  and  similar 

points  should  also  be  found  for  other  places  *lottg 

the  arch  ring,  a  suGficient  number  being  taken  to 

fully  determine  the  curved  line  fr.     This  line  is 

called  the  reduced-load  contour. 

The  arch  with  its  load  should  now  be  divided 
by  vertical  lines  into  trapezoids,  or  what  are  ne«riy 
60.  For  testing  the  trial  arch  by  the  approximale 
method  (presented  in  the  following  orticlej,  the 
horiiontal  distance  between  springing  linea  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  divisiona  of  equal  hori- 
cental  length,  f^g.  10  shows  ^ght  divisiona  on 
each  side  of  the  crown. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  area  nod 
center  of  gravity  of  each  trapeKud.  With  tbe 
area  known,  the  load  corresponding  to  each  trapeioid  is  found  by  multiplying  by  tbe  wei^t 
of  a  rubir  foot  of  concrete,  the  orrh  considered  being  included  betweei  two  longitudinal  vertical 
plane*  1  ft.  apart.  The  center  of  gravity  for  each  of  the  tr^^esoids  may  be  found  as  folk>wT: 
Extend  AB,  Fig.  10,  so  that  BE  ••  CD,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  extend  CD  so  that  CF  - 
AB.    The  interaection  of  EF  and  the  median  GH  is  the  center  of  gravity  aooglit. 

IL  Approximate  Method  of  Testing  Trial  Arch. — Since  the  dead  load  usually  txatrois 
the  shape  of  the  arch  ring,  it  is  desirable  to  teet  the  trial  arch  for  this  loading,  emptoring  an 
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decrease  streeseB  in  the  arch  due  to  the  eliinination  of  all  dead-load  bending  stresses  (including 
arch  shortening  produced  by  dead-load  compressive  stresses)  in  addition  to  stresses  from  shrink- 
age or  settlement.  Ck>ncrete  should  be  poured  in  joints  to  close  hinges  only  after  full  dead  load 
is  on  the  structure  and  the  shortening  and  shrinkage  stresses  have  taken  place. 

13.  Use  of  Reinforcement  in  Concrete  Arches. — It  would  seem  from  purely  theoretical 
considerations  that  but  little  could  be  gained  by  the  use  of  reinforcement  in  a  concrete  arch 
since  the  direct  compression  usually  controls  to  such  an  extent  that  the  allowable  stress  in  the 
concrete  permits  of  but  a  small  imit  tensile  stress  in  the  steel.  From  a  broader  viewpoint, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  steel  adds  greatly  to  the  reliability  of  the  construction  and  makes 
possible  a  higher  working  stress  in  the  concrete  than  could  properly  be  employed  in  the  design 
of  plain-concrete  structures.  Higher  working  stress  produces  a  thinner  arch  ring,  and  conse- 
quently less  dead  load  and  lighter  abutments.  Undoubtedly,  a  large  saving  may  result  from 
this  cause  in  the  case  of  long-span  arches. 

A  considerable  portion  of  an  arch  ring  is  subject  to  both  positive  and  negative  moments; 
and  for  this  reason  the  reinforcement  should  be  placed,  for  some  distance  at  least,  near  both 
upper  and  lower  surfaces.  The  general  practice  is  to  carry  both  rows  of  steel  throughout  the 
entire  span  thereby  eliminating  any  possibility  of  failure  due  to  an  inadequate  provision  for 
tensile  stresses.  On  accoimt  of  the  heavy  compressive  stress  in  arch  rings,  the  upper  and  lower 
reinforcement  should  be  tied  together  to  prevent  buckling. 

The  percentage  of  longitudinal  steel  in  arch  rings  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary.  An 
amount  of  steel  between  ^  and  IH %  of  the  ring  at  the  crown  seems  to  be  good  practice  in  the 
ordinary  full-barrel  arch-ring  design  although  the  exact  amount  depends  upon  the  loading  and 
the  form  of  arch  selected,  and  must  be  finally  tested  by  computation.  Transverse  rods  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  are  generally  used  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  to 
distribute  the  loads  laterally.     Web  reinforcement  is  not  required  in  ordinary  construction. 

14.  Classification  of  Arch  Rings. — ^Arches  may  be  classified  as  hinged  or  hingeless.  A 
hingeless  arch  is  one  having  fixed  ends,  while  a  hinged  arch  may  have  a  hinge  at  the  crown,  a 
hinge  at  each  end,  or  a  hinge  at  each  end  and  one  at  the  crown.  Arches  of  one  and  two  hinges 
are  not  used  to  any  extent  in  masonry  construction  since  the  three-hinged  arch  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  more  definitely  fixing  the  line  of  pressure  throughout  the  ring  and  thus  makes  pos- 
sible a  saving  of  material.  Hinges,  however,  are  often  an  expensive  detail  and  the  three-hinged 
arch  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  concrete  arch  having  fixed  ends.  Friction  on  hinges  is 
also  an  important  consideration. 

Three-hinged  arches  are  treated  in  Arts.  43  to  47  inclusive. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ARCH  BY  THE  ELASTIC  THEORY' 

»  ^^ 

15.  Deflection  of  Curved  Beams. — Deflection  formulas  for  curved  beams  (in  which  the 

radius  of  curvature  is  large  as  compared  with  the  depth)  are  employed  in  the  devdopment  of 
arch  theory. 

Let  ABj  Fig.  12,  be  any  portion  of  a  curved  beam  in  its  unstrained  form  and  A*B  the  same 
portion  in  its  strained  form,  assuming  the  beam  rigidly  fixed  at  B.  Let  X  ^  X  and  Y  ^  Y 
be  rectangular  axes  with  origin  at  A,  and  denote  the  componentsof  A' as  Axand  Ay.  AG, 
tangent  to  the  arch  axis  at  A,  moves  through  the  angle  k.  Formulas  below  give  the  following 
values:  (1)  angular  change  of  AO,  (2)  component  Ax  of  A',  (3)  component  Ay  of  A'. 

,        v^«  Ms  ,, 

-» -  -  s:  w 

i  Method  of  snAlyms  aa  siren  in  Turneaure  and  Maurer'a  *'  Principles  of  Reinforeed  Conerete  Conatme- 
tion."  2nd  Edition,  pp.  335  to  344. 
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The  smaller  the  elementary  lengths  of  beam  consideredi  the  more  accurately  will  the  above 
formulas  apply.  In  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  the  values  of  M  and  /  have  been  regarded 
as  constant  quantities  for  each  particular  elementary  length  considered.  Since  this  is  not 
true  in  practice  on  accoimt  of  each  element  having  appreciable  length,  a  close  approximation  to 
the  actual  M  and  1  for  a  given  element  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  values  of  the  bending 
moment  and  moment  of  inertia  at  the  mid-point 
of  8.  Distances  x  and  y  should  also  be  measured 
to  this  point.  As  in  simple  beams,  M  is  considered 
positive  when  it  tends  to  increase  the  compression 
on  the  back  of  the  arch.  The  minus  sign  is  used 
in  formula  (2)  because  the  effect  of  a  positive 
value  of  M  m.  any  element  causes  an  upward  de- 
flection— ^that  is,  a  minus  value  of  Ay,  considering 
only  the  effect  of  bending  in  the  element  in  ques- 
tion. 

IG.  General  Procedure  in  Arch  Analysis. — ^A 
concrete  arch  with  fixed  ends  is  statically  indeter- 
minate. There  are,  in  all,  six  imknown  quantities — ^three  at  each  support  (the  vertical  and 
horizontal  components  of  the  reaction,  and  the  bending  moment;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  magnitude,  direction,  and  point  of  application  of  the  reaction) — and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine only  three  unknowns  by  the  principles  of  statics.  The  three  additional  equations  may 
be  found  from  the  following  conditions: 

The  change  in  span  of  the  arch  =  Ax  =  0 

The  vertical  displacement  at  one  end  relative  to  the  other  end  ^  Ay  =  0 
The  angle  between  the  tangents  to  the  arch  axis  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
arch  remain  unchanged,  or  j^k  ==  0 

These  three  conditions  must  be  true  since  the  arch  is  fixed  at  the  abutments. 

Instead  of  actually  finding  the  components  of  the  reactions  and  the  moments  at  the  sup- 

f^       ^  ports  as  outlined  above,  it  is  simpler  for  sym- 

metrical arches  to  take  the  origin  of  coordinates 
f^      at  the  crown  and  find  the  thrust,  shear,  and 
'^    moment  at  that  point.     With  these  three  un- 
knowns determined,  each  half  of  arch  may  then 
be  treated  as  statically  determinate.^ 

The  analysis  of  a  symmetrical  arch  con- 
sists in  finding  the  thrust,  shear,  and  bending 
moment  at  the  crown  and  at  intermediate  sec- 
tions in  the  arch  ring  or  arch  rib,  and  then  find- 
ing the  stresses  resulting  therefrom.  (The 
method  of  finding  stresses  on  an  arch  section, 
knowing  moment  and  thrust,  is  explained  in 
Sect.  9.)  The  thrust  is  here  taken  to  be  the 
normal  component  of  the  resultant  force  on 
the  section,  and  the  shear  is  the  component 
at  right  angles  to  the  normal.  The  bending 
moment  will  be  considered  positive  when  it  tends  to  increase  the  compression  on  the  back  of 
the  arch,  this  being  the  same  convention  as  for  beams. 

A  horizontal  thrust  is  produced  at  the  crown  when  the  arch  is  loaded  symmetrically.  For 
non-fiymmetrical  loading,  an  inclined  pressure  acts  at  the  crown,  but  its  horizontal  component 
is  called  the  horizontal  thrust  for  that  loading.     Its  vertical  component  is  the  shear  at  the  crown. 

1  For  unajrmmetrieal  arches,  see  Art.  28. 
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AflBume  the  arch  as  cut  at  the  crown  and  consider  each  half  to  act  as  a  cantilever  sustaining 
exactly  the  same  forces  as  exist  in  the  arch  itself. 

The  external  forces  holding  a  semi-arch  in  equilibritun  (Fig.  13)  are  the  loads  Pi,  Pi,  etc., 
the  horizontal  thrust  /fe,  the  vertical  shear  Ve,  and  the  reaction  at  the  skewback  jRa. 

After  Hgf  Fe,  and  Me  have  been  computed,  the  line  of  pressure  (accurately  enough  re- 
presented by  the  equilibrium  polygon)  can  be  constructed  by  help  of  the  force  polygon,  Fig. 
13.  The  value  of  Mc  definitely  determines  the  point  of  application  of  He  and  makes  the  con- 
struction of  the  exact  line  of  pressure  possible.  (For  a  positive  value  of  Mc,  the  thrust  He 
acts  above  the  arch  axis.)  From  this  line  of  pressure  and  the  accompanying  force  polygon  may 
be  obtained  the  thrusts,  shears,  and  bending  moments  at  intermediate  points  of  the  arch.  The 
force  polygon  gives  directly  the  thrusts  and  shears,  while  the  line  of  pressure  makes  possible 
the  determination  of  the  bending  moment  at  any  section,  the  bending  moment  being  equal  to 
the  resultant  pressure  at  the  given  point  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  arch  axis  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Usually  the  line  of  pressure  is  drawn  to  serve  only  as  a 
check  on  the  computations,  and  the  bending  moments  at  the  various  points  are  determined 
algebraically. 

The  line  of  pressure  of  an  arch  is  a  continuous  curve,  but  differs  very  little  from  an  equi- 
librium polygon  for  the  given  loads,  Fig.  13.  In  fact  this  curve  becomes  tangent  to  the  equi- 
librium polygon  between  the  angle  points.  The  greater  the  number  of  loads,  the  nearer  the 
polygon  approaches  the  line  of  pressure. 

With  Het  Ve,  and  Me  determined,  all  external  forces  are  known  except  the  reaction  at  the 
skewback,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  closing  line  of  the  force  polygon.  An  equilibrium 
polygon  may  then  be  constructed  as  already  mentioned,  the  first  side  being  in  the  line  of  Re 
produced,  the  second  parallel  to  the  ray  5,  and  so  on  until  the  last  side  through  q  gives  the 
position  of  /?«.  "^ 

17.  Notation. — The  following  notation  will  be  employed* 

Let       «  M  length  of  a  division  of  the  arch  ring  measured  along  the  arch  axis. 
nh  ■■  number  of  divisions  in  one-half  the  arch. 

I  ■■  span  of  arch  axis. 
ca  ~  average  unit  compression  in  concrete  of  arch  ring  due  to  thrust. 
<e  *  coefficient  of  linear  temperature  expansion. 
to  "  number  of  degrees  rise  or  fall  in  temperature. 
Be  "  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete. 

At  the  crown,  let 

He  "  horisontal  thrust. 
Ve  ■■  vertical  shear. 
Re  ~  resultant  of  He  and  Vg. 
Mc  "  bending  moment. 

At  any  point  on  the  arch  axis,  with  coordinates  x  and  y  referred  to  the  crown  as  origin,  let 

N  "  thrust  (normal)  on  radial  section. 
S  "  shear  on  radial  section. 

R  *  resultant  force  on  radial  section,  resultant  of  N  and  S. 
Xo  ■■  eccentricity  of  thrust  on  section,  or  distance  of  N  from  the  arch  axis. 
t  i"  depth  of  section. 

I  -■  moment  of  inertia  of  section  including  steel  »  /«  -f-  n/«. 
A  *  area  of  section  including  steel  —  Ac  +  nA^ 
Po  "  steel  ratio  for  total  steel  at  section, 
d'  ~  embedment  of  steel  from  either  upper  or  lower  surface. 
M  —  moment  "  Nxq. 
mL  ~  moment  at  any  point  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  external  loads  (Pi,  Px,  etc.)  between  the  point 

and  the  crown. 
mR  *  moment  at  any  point  on  right  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  external  loads  between  the  point  and  the  crown, 
m  «  moment  at  any  point  on  either  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  external  loads  (Pi,  Pi,  etc.)  between  the  point 
and  the  crown. 
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18.  Fonn«ilA8  for  Thrust,  Shear,  and  Moment. — When  the  arch  ring  is  so  divided  into  seo 
tions  that  -«  is  a  constant,  then  the  following  formulas  apply : 

Loadinif: 


V. - 


2[nZ|,«  -  {X|^)«l 
3S(mL  —  mB)x 

22x« 
Z(inL  +  mR)  —  2Hc'Ev 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 
{») 


2nk 
Af  -  JkTe  +  H^  +  V^  -  mt 
M  '  Mc  -\-  Hey  -  Vcx  -  wiR 

All  valaes  of  wUm  ma,  x,  and  y  should  be  substituted  as  positive.  AU  summations  refer  to  one-half  of  the 
arch  axis.  PoeitiTe  ralue  of  Ve  indicates  that  the  line  of  pressure  slopes  upward  toward  the  left;  a  negative 
value,  downward  toward  the  left.  Positivo  value  of  Af e  indicates  that  the  thrust  He  acts  above  the  arch  axis. 
Siena  pwceding  terms  Mc  and  FeX  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  depend  upon  the  results  of  (5)  and  (6). 

Ttwtptraturt: 

I  tUDlnhSe 

a 


He 
Me 


^nkZy*-iZy)A 
HeZy 


(to  should  be  inserted  as  +  for  a  rise;  —  for  a  drop.) 


n& 


(9) 

(10) 
(11) 


If  -  Af  c  +  HeV 

The  value  of  to  should  be  inserted  as  plus  for  a  rise  of  temperature;  minus  (  —  )  for  a  drop.  Signs  preceding 
He  in  formulas  (10)  and  (11)  depend  upon  the  result  of  formula  (9).  Sign  preceding  Afc  in  formula  (11)  depends 
upon  the  result  of  formula  (10).  Thus  for  fall  of  temperature,  thrust  and  moment  are  of  opposite  sign  from  thoee 
for  a  rise.    I  ■>  span  of  arch  axis. 

Rib  nhcrtening: 

I  Cmlnk 

Me  " 


Jn  e  ^    "" 


s     2[nA2y«  -  (2y)«l 
HeZy 


Valu< 


M  ~  Mc  -h  HeV 
of  moments  and  thrusts  for  rib  shortening  are  of  same  sign  as  for  temperature  fall. 

8 


(12) 

^13) 

(U) 

BptkXi  of  arch  axis. 


7   V       2  '     a'      / r iL  -  i.  —  it  -««- 


^     Distance  along  Arch  Axis 
from  Skewbock 


19.  Division  of  Arch  Ring  for  Constant  -?. — The  graphical  method  shown  in  Fig.  14  is 

usually  employed.     AB  is  drawn  to  any  con-    £ 

venient  scale  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  arch 

axis.      The  curve  EF  is  then  drawn  through 

points  whose  ordinates  are  the  values  /  and 

whose  abscissas  are  the  corresponding  distances 

along  the  arch  axis  from  the  skewback.     (In 

order  to  make  the  drawing  clear,  the  ordinates 

and   corresponding  abscissas  which  determine 

the  curve  EF  are  not  shown.)     A  length  AH  is 

then  assumed,  a  perpendicular  LC  erected  at  its 

center,  and  the  lines  AC  and  CH  determined. 

Starting  from  point  H,  lines  are  drawn  parallel 

alternately  to  AC  and  CH,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

Only  three  or  four  trials  will  usually  be  required 

to  divide  the  Une  AB  into  the  desired  number 

of  divisions.    The  base  of  each  triangle  thus  formed  corresponds  to  «  and  its  altitude  to  /. 

Since  all  the  triangles  are  similar  by  construction,  the  term  y  is  constant  throughout. 

A  convenient  modification  of  the  above  method  is  to  draw  a  second  curve  E'F*  below  AB^ 
using  the  same  ordinates  as  for  EF,  AH  la  then  assumed  as  before  and  the  perpendicular  CC 
erected  at  its  center.  Starting  with  C,  diagonals  and  verticals  are  drawn  alternately  making 
the  diagonals  parallel  to  AC.  This  method  offers  the  advantage  of  drawing  all  the  diagonals 
parallel  to  the  same  line. 


y  C 


I 


Fio.  14. 
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SO.  Loadings  to  Ubo  in  Computations. — Arches  should  be  analjrsed  for  live  load  over 
three-eighths  of  the  span,  five-eighths  of  the  span,  the  middle  one^ourth  of  the  span,  and  the 
end  three-eighths  of  the  span.  These  uniform  loadings  are  only  approximations  to  the  tnie 
loadings  which  produce  the  maximum  stresses.  The  exact  loadings  to  cause  maximum  con- 
ditions may  be  found  by  the  use  of  influence  lines. 

21.  Use  of  Influence  Lines. — It  is  common  practice  in  arch  design  to  consider  the  live 
load  as  extending  over  certain  definite  portions  of  the  span  and  to  assume  that  these  loadings 
produce  the  maximum  effects.  For  example,  it  is  often  assumed  that  by  loading  either  the 
whole  span  or  the  half  span  the  greatest  possible  stresses  at  any  given  section  are  obtained.  In 
general  this  assumption  is  only  a  very  rough  approximation,  and  considerable  inaccuracy  may 
result  from  such  a  method  of  procedure.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  large  and  important  structures^ 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  analyze  for  maximum  stresses  is  by  what  might  be  called  a  uml- 
load  or  influence-line  method.  By  this  method  the  arch  is  first  analyzed  for  a  load  of  unity 
at  the  several  load  points  and  then  influence  lines^  are  drawn  for  either  moment  and  thrust  or 
for  fiber  stress. 

The  position  of  the  live  load  on  an  arch  to  cause  maximum  stress  at  any  given  section  can- 
not be  determined  in  advance  in  the  common  method  of  analysis.  An  investigation  will  show 
that  different  loadings  are  required  for  sections  similarly  located  in  arches  of  different  propor- 
tions. The  only  accurate  method,  then,  is  to  draw  a  proper  number  of  influence  lines  as  above 
described.  In  arches  continuously  loaded  no  definite  load  points  exist  at  which  to  place  the 
load  of  unity  in  influence-line  analysis,  but  in  arches  of  this  class  points  may  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  sufficiently  close  together  to  give  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

22.  Internal  Temperature  Investigations. — Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been 
made  which  furnish  data  on  the  internal  temperature  range  in  concrete  structures.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  are  those  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  at  Ames,  Iowa,  on  two  highway  arch  bridges  of  the  earth-filled  type.  These  experi- 
ments' are  described  in  detail  in  BvUetin  30  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  where  a  summaiy  is  also  given  of  the  other  tests  that  have  been  made  on  inter- 
nal temperature  variation. 

The  writers  of  the  bulletin  conclude  that  '^to  render  an  arch  structurally  safe,  provision 
should  be  made  (in  the  latitude  where  the  bridge  tests  were  conducted)  for  stresses  induced 
by  a  temperature  variation  of  at  least  40°F.  each  way  from  an  assumed  temperature  of  no  stress. 
Particular  circumstances  may  demand  that  a  greater  variation  be  used  for  drop  in  temperature 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  cracks.  This  will  always  remain  largely  a  matter  of  judgment 
with  the  designing  engineer." 

23.  Shrinkage  Stresses. — Shrinkage  stresses  are  at  present  ignored  in  arch  analysis,  as  the 
shrinkage  coefficients  on  actual  arches  have  not  been  determined. 

24.  Deflection  at  Any  Point. — The  deflection  at  any  point  in  an  arch  may  be  found  by 
formula  (2),  Art.  15,  or 

The  arch  should  be  assumed  as  cut  at  the  point  in  question,  and  either  portion  of  the  arch  may 
be  considered.  The  cantilever  selected  should  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  forces  as 
exist  in  the  arch  itself. 

If  the  deflection  of  the  crown  of  a  symmetrical  arch  is  desired,  the  value  of  M  due  to  load- 
ing for  any  section  of  the  left  cantilever  may  be  found  from  formula  (7),  Art.  18;  or,  substi- 
tuting this  value  in  the  above  equation,  we  have 

Ay  -  -  ^  (J/.Zx  -h  Hc^^xy  -f  F.2x«  -  Zmuz) 

>  Bee  Art.  48a,  Sect.  7;  sIm  Art.  34  of  thia  section. 
*  Bjr  Mbssbs.  C.  8.  Nicbols  and  C.  B.  McCcn.LOuoR. 
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For  temperature  changes,  fbnnulft  (11)  of  Art.  18  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  formula  (7X  or 

Ay  =  -  ^  (McZx  +  HcTxy) 

2[nk^y*  '-  (rj/)«] 

Si.  Med&od  of  Procedure  in  Arch-ring  Design. — The  main  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  in 
the  design  of  an  arch  ring  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  AsBume  » thirknww  for  the  arch  xing  at  the  crown  and  at  the  springmg,  using  empirical  fornmlaa,  if  deni«d* 
as  an  aid  to  the  judgment. 

2.  Lay  out  the  curve  assumed  for  the  intrados. 

3.  Lay  out  a  ourre  for  the  extrados  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  assumed  ring  thickness  at  the  spHnglng. 

4.  Draw  the  arch  axis  between  the  extrados  and  intrados. 

5.  DiTide  the  arch  axis  into  an  even  number  of  divisions  such  that  the  ratio  .   is  constant  for  all. 

6.  Compute  the  dead  and  live  loads,  and  indicate  these  loads  properly  on  the  drawing. 

7.  Compute  £fc*  Fc  and  Me  at  the  crown  for  the  diflferent  conditions  of  loading. 

8.  Draw  the  foroe  polygons  for  the  different  conditions  of  loading  and  the  corresponding  equilibrium  polygons* 
or  fines  of  pressure. 

9.  Determine  the  thrusts,  shears,  bending  moments,  and  eccentric  distances  at  the  centers  of  the  j-  divisions 

of  the  arch  ring  for  the  different  conditions  of  loading. 

10.  Compute  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  due  to  variation  in  temperature;  also  the  moments  on 
the  various  sections,  and  the  corresponding  thrusts  and  shears  by  resolving  the  crown  thrust  into  tangential  and 
radial  components. 

11.  Where  necessary,  compute  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown,  and  the  thrust,  shear,  and  moment  at 
various  sections  due  to  rib  shortening. 

12.  Combine  the  thrusts,  shears,  and  moments  due  to  the  different  conditions  of  loading  with  the  thrusts, 
shears,  and  moments  due  to  temperature  and  rib  shortening.  (The  results  usually  show  that  the  shearing  unit 
stresses  are  very  small  and  need  not  be  considered.) 

13.  Compute  the  maximum  stresMs — compression  in  the  concrete  and  tension  in  the  steel— ^ue  to  the  thrusts 
and  moments.  If  the  stresses  are  either  too  small  or  too  large,  the  dimensions  or  even  the  shape  of  the  arch  ring 
must  be  changed  and  the  computations  repeated. 

88.  Uncertainty  as  to  Fixedness  of  Ends  of  Arch. — ^This  uncertainty  can  be  reduced  or 
entirely  eliminated  by  taking  the  skewback  for  purposes  of  analyns  at  a  plane  where  the  ends 
of  the  arch  are  virtually  fixed.  Whenever  the  abutments  are  of  such  a  form  that  there  is  no 
pronounced  change  of  section  at  the  springing  lines,  then  the  analysis  should  include  the  whole 
structure  down  to  the  point  where  the  distortion  due  to  the  live  load  on  the  arch  will  be  in- 
appreciable.    In  some  cases  this  may  be  the  very  bottom  of  the  abutment. 

87.  Skew  Arches. — Skew  arches  may  be  treated  exactly  as  right  arches,  the  span  being 
taken  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  roadway  and  not  at  right  angles  to  the  springing  lines  of  the 
arch. 

88.  Unsymmetrical  Arches. — ^Unsymmetrical  arches  are  sometimes  desirable  in  the  end 
spans  <^  a  series  of  two  or  more  arches  in  order  to  reduce  material  in  abutments,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  ample  waterway  area  over  streams.  Also,  arches  of  this  type  are  often 
necessary  under  other  conditions,  as,  for  example,  when  a  river  in  a  deep  ravine  is  bordered  by 
a  railway  requiring  maximum  clearance  near  the  abutments. 

Formulas  for  uns3rmmetrical  arches  depend  upon  the  location      S^cfton  ntor  i 

of  the  codrdinate  axes.  cromt      » ^ 

88a.  Origin    of    Coordinates   Between   Divisional 
Lengths. — ^In  the  analysis  of  unsymmetrical  arches,   the  entire 

arch    ring  diould   be   divided   into   a   sufficient   number   of   * 

divisi<Mis  to  obtain  the  desired  degree  of  accuracy.    The  origin 

of  coordinates  may  then  be  taken  at  the  center  of  any  one  of  the 

sections  occurring  between  the  divisional  lengths,  but  for  con- 

venie&oe  in  scaling  the  values  of  x  and  y,  this  origin  should  be  placed  at  one  of  the  sections 

near  the  crown.    The  X  and  Y  axes  should  be  drawn  perpendicular  and  parallel  respectively 
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to  thiB  section  so  as  to  permit  the  thrust  at  the  section  to  be  determined  directly  without  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces.     Fig.  15  shows  how  these  axes  should  be  drawn. 

The  flexure  formulas  for  Ho,  Vo,  and  Mo  for  unsymmetrical  arches,  considering  the  origin 
of  codrdinates  near  the  crown,  are  exceedingly  complex  and  inconvenient  for  use  in  practioe. 
The  best  plan  is  to  use  formulas  as  given  below  and  to  solve  simultaneously  for  the  above  vahies 
after  the  numerical  values  of  the  coeflicients  are  substituted.  Following  are  the  formulAS  to 
be  solved  in  this  way: 

Loadino: 

HoZy^  +  Vo(ZxLVZ<  —  Zxrvr)  +  M%Zv  —  Zmy  -  0 

HoiXxLVL  —  ZxRVU)  +  VoZx*  +  Mt(ZzL  —  Zxr)  —  ZmLxL  +  ZmttxR  ■■  0 

HoZy  -f  Vo{ZxL  —  Zxr)  -\-  nM»  —  Zm  -  0 

Ml  -  3/ •  +  HtyL  +  VtxL  —  mL 

Mr  -  Jf  •  +  HtSfR  -  VtxR  -  mR 

AU  values  of  mu  ms,  xLt  xr,  yL%  and  yR  should  be  substituted  as  positiye.  The  subscripts  L  and  R  refer  to 
summations  to  left  and  right  of  the  chosen  section  respectively.  No  subscript  indicates  that  summation  is  for 
entire  arch.  Positive  value  of  Mo  indicates  that  the  thrust  Ho  acts  above  the  arch  axis.  Considerinc  the  chosoi 
section  as  nearly  vertical,  a  positive  value  of  Vo  indicates  that  the  line  of  pressure  slopes  upward  toward  the  kit; 
a  negative  value,  downward  toward  the  left.  Signs  preceding  terms  1ft,  Vtpcu  and  VoXR  in  the  last  two  f ormobB 
depend  upon  the  signs  of  Mo  and  Vo  resulting  from  the  three  simultaneous  equations. 

Temperaiure: 

UoZy*  +  VoiZxLVL  -  ZzRVR)  +  MoZy  -  --tt/lDlEc  -  0 

HoiZxLyL  —  ZxRyR)  +  Vo2x«  +  Mo(ZxL  —  Zxr)  »  0 
HoZy  +  Vo(ZxL  -  Zxr)  +  nMo  -  0 

Af  L  -  Jf  •  +  B^L  +  VoxL 

Mr  ^  Mo-{-  BoyR  -  VtxR 

The  value  of  to  should  be  inserted  as  plus  (+)  for  a  rise  of  temperature;  minus  (— )  for  adrop.  Signs pre> 
ceding  terms  Mo,  HoVL,  HoyR,  Voxl,  and  Vo  R  in  the  last  two  formulas  depend  upon  the  signs  of  Mo*  Ho,  and  V« 
resulting  from  the  three  simultaneous  equations.    I  *  span  or  arch  axis  measured  parallel  to  X 


Rib  ohortening: 


Rib  shortening  causes  tlie  same  effect  as  a  lowering  of  the  temperature.    Serving  for  to  ijves  eomvalent 
temperature  drop. 

286.  Origin  of  Coordinates  at  Crown. — Assuming  that  by  ''crown  section" 
is  meant  a  section  at  the  highest  point  of  the  arch,  the  following  formulas  result,  where  q 

equals  Kj     divided  by  (-r  j   • 

Loading: 

He(Zy*L  +  ZvR^q)  -f  V^ZxLyL  -  ZxRyRq)  +  MdZyt  +  ZyRq)  -  ZmtyL  -  ZmRyRq  -  0 
Hc^ZxLyL  -  ZxRyRq)  +  V^ZiL*  -f  ZxR*q)  +  M^Zzl  -  ZxRq)  -  ZmLXL  +  ZmRXRq  -  0 
Ht{ZyL  +  ZyRq)  +  VdZxL  -  ZxRq)  +  Me(nL  +  nRq)  -  ZmL  -  ZmRq  -  0 

Ml  "  Me  +  Hd/L  +  Vt^L  —  mL 
Mr  ^  Me-^  HofR  —  Vt^R  —  mR 
Tomporature: 

HciZvL*  -h  ZyRH)  -f  VeiZxLyL  -  ZxRyRq)  +  Me(ZyL  +  ZyRq)  -      "      *  -   0 

HtiZxLyL  -  ZxRVRq)  +  Fe(Z*L«  +  ZXR^)  +  Me{ZxL  -  ZXJW)  -  0 
Hc^ZyL  +  ZyRq)  +  Ve(ZxL  -  ZxRq)  +  Mc{.nL  +  nRq)  -  0 

Ml"  Me-k^  HofL  +  Vol 
Mr'  Mc-h  HdfR  -  Van 
Rib  aharUning: 

All  values  of  ml,  mji,  xl,  ta,  yL*  and  yR  should  be  substituted  as  poritive. 


AUCHRS 


nt>« 


QriBin  of  Ciillnli—uii  «t  L«ft  Sprteet^g.-— F%t.  16  tihows  hmr  tho  ro6r- 
dmatBB  X  and  y  should  bt'  inMioimd.  The  di^wtions  Hi,  V,,  Rnd  .V:  «to  nhown  for  v»l^^^^ 
ronsidered  as  positive  m  the  fomiulas  mvpn  hHow.      Vohif^  Y 

of  1/  measnred  belo^  the  axis  X  —  A'  should  always  bo  con* 
aidered  as  ne^tive. 


4i 


or 


•^     Y 

f^n.  16, 


1/i 


fl'  —  rti 
at  ~  rf 


f   -   W' 


/y^St  -  I  'S- 


Ziw 


II  whaefc 


a  —  2x2j/  —  fcXai/ 
.   =   2r*2v  —  2x2x1 


<;  « 

2«»2|f 

—  fir«ni/ 

f  » 

rrSfc- 

—  2ctr2|/ 

/- 

*»2j,*  - 

-  /r!/^« 

Th«i 


1/  *  M,  -^  r,a-  ~  fixv  -  wj 
AL  vAiaes  o:  m  and  x  ahonld  be  «i]bBtitut«d  «s  |wwitiTe.     V«Iq«5  of  y  hc4<yw  the  X  -  .V  nxia  nhonk)  be  tnkw  %» 
iMBativi'      Tfaf*  BommBXiOBs  refer  to  enure  arch.    Positive  v«loe  of  Jl#j  in<lie«t4>9  thiit  the  rewetion  «rt>  to  thr  loft 
o*  tij*  «roh  azia  at  the  tpna$daf.     Positive  ▼aloeci  of  Hi  and  Vi  indicate  th»t  the  renetion  nets  up^rard  to  the  rt<?ht 
HifTu.  preoediiic:  terms  Mi,  Tix,  and  Biy  in  the  taat  fonnnla  depend  upon  tiie  fliims  of  Vi,  Vi.  and  ffi  r«vii1tin«  front 
tfaie  preeediQic  eqaatianfi. 
TemptnOmrt: 

HiHif  -  T*,2x  -  »lfi  -  0 


ur 


a2x  ~  nr 


(*) 


*-2a-  -  m^ 


Ml 


WiXj,         V,2r 


in  ivliieli 


t  -   -  •  ^lW£r 


Tlien 

If  «  jfi  +  r,x  "  Hi» 

The  value  of  Id  ^oiaid  be  iaaeited  ae  plus  (->-)  for  a  riae  of  temperature;  miTun  (  —  )  f or  r  drop.  Si|rni«  prr- 
redinc  temw  Ifi,  Fi.  and  Bi  in  the  last  formula  depend  upon  the  idgm  of  Af  i,  Vu  And  ffy  rcvtiUinR  from  the  pre- 
oedins  equattona.    /  «  apan  of  arch  axis  measured  horiaontalb';  that  i»,  parallel  to  X  axht. 

Rfff  tkorteninc: 

">  -  s't. 


Rib  ■hortemng  eaons  the  aame  eifect  aa  a  loweriofr  of  the 
tempermture.  Bolving  for  ID  gives  equivalent  temperature 
drop. 

S9.  Aidt  Stractare  of  Two  Spans  with  Elastic 
Ker.* — ^A  structure  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  17, 


Fio.  17, 


Pw.  l». 


The  points  indicated  as  fixed  may  be  the  bottoms  of  the  pii*r  nntl  ftb\»tmt^ntfl,  or  Ihry  mny 
be  at  intermediate  sections,  depending  upon  where  the  designt^r  fon«<i<!or«  the  Mnirtnrr  fixr^t^ 
The  horizontal  section  A- A  where  arches  and  pier  join  is  the  soetioti  t^onsldoird.  In  Mg.  IR 
the  top  of  the  pier  is  shown  in  detail. 

>  An  aroh  stmeture  of  mora  than  two  tpant  und  with  elasttf  piers  miiy  reftdU)r  he  Anfil)riiHl  hv  thr*  elllpsn-nf- 
elaatimty  method  axplained  in  vol.  Ill  of  Hoort  "Roinforced  ronrrete  Cnnntrtjrtlon.** 
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What  may  be  called  the  skewbacks  of  the  aiches  are  shown.  The  weight  of  the  material 
between  the  skewbacks  and  the  section  A- A  need  be  considered  only  in  finding  the  resultant 
thrusts  on  the  pier  sections.  The  origin  of  co5rdinates  x  and  y  for  each  arch  is  taken  at  the 
middle  point  C  of  the  section  A- A  instead  of  at  the  center  of  the  skewbacks. 

The  following  notation  is  employed: 

Let  xLi  VL  ■■  codrdinates  of  any  point  on  the  azis  of  ihe  left  aroh  referred  to  the  center  of  the  aeetioii 

A-A  as  origin.    Values  of  VL  shotdd  be  oonmdered  plus  when  measured  abore  the  axis 
X-X,  and  as  negative  when  measured  below  that  axis. 
XBt  VR  ■■  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  right  aroh  referred  to  the  center  of  the  sectioa 
A-A  as  ori^^in.    Values  of  vr  should  be  considered  plus  when  measured  abore  the  warn 
X-Xt  and  as  negative  when  measured  below  that  axis. 
yp  ■■  depth  of  any  point  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  pier  bdow  the  section  A-A.    All  values 
positive. 
mLt  ms  ■■  moment  at  any  point  on  axis  of  left  arch  and  right  arch  respectively  of  all  external  loads 
between  the  pmnt  in  question  and  the  top  of  the>  pier. 
Ml,  Mr,  Mp  «  moment  at  any  point  on  axis  of  left  arch,  right  arch,  and  pier  respectively. 

nL,  nR,  np  *  number  of  j  divisions  in  the  left  arch,  right  arch,  and  pier  respectively. 

CL*  cRt  ep  «  values  of  j  for  left  arch,  right  arch,  and  ider  respectively. 

Hi,  Vi  -"  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  thrust  from  the  left  aroh  at  the  top  of  pier. 

Ml  ■"  moment  at  section  A-A  due  to  thrust  from  left  aroh  ^  vertical  component  of  thnut 
from  left  arch  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  the  point  C  (the  center  of  the  section)  to  where 
this  thrust  produced  outs  the  section  A-A. 
'Bt,  Vt  ■■  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  thrust  from  the  right  arch  at  the  top  of  i»er. 
Mt  ■■  moment  at  section  A-A  due  to  thrust  from  right  arch. 
Ht  «  resultant  shear  on  section  A—A  ■■  Hi  —  Ht. 
Vt  ■"  resultant  thrust  (normal)  on  section  A-A  ^  Vi  +  V%. 
Ml  «  resultant  moment  on  section  A-A  -■  Mi  —  if  s. 

The  arrows  in  Fig.  18  indicate  what  are  considered  positive  values  of  the  quantities. 

The  following  six  equations  for  loading  may  be  solved  simultaneously  for  the  values  of 
Hi,  r,,  Ml,  Ht,  Vt  and  M,: 

Loading: 

CLiMtZvL  -  BiZyL*  +  ViXxLyL  —  lEmit/L)  -  -  eR(MtXyR  -  HtZyn^  +  VtZxRyR  -  XmRym) 

ifiZSL  —  HiZxiAiL  +  ViZxL^  —  XmLxL  -  0 

MtXxR  —  HtXxRVR  +  VtXxB^  —  XmRXR  ■■  0 

CL{nLMi  —  HiXyh  +  ViSasL  —  XmL)  -  —  CR^nRMt  —  HtXyR  +  VtXxR  —  XmR) 

cp[(Mi  -  Mt)Xyp  +  {Bi  -  Bt)Xyi^]  -  clIMiXvl  -  HiXyL*  +  ViXxLyL  -  XmuyL] 

tSPlnpiMi  -  Mt)  +  (Hi  -  Bt)Xvp]  -  -  clI^lMi  -  BiXyL  +  ViXxL  -  XmL] 

Bmtdino  Moment  at  any  point: 

Ml  —  AT  I  —  BiyL  +  ViXL  —  mL 
Mr^  Mt-  BtyR  +  VtxB  -  mje 
Mp  -  (Ml  -  Mt)  +  (Hi  -  Bt)yp 
Values  ci  yL  and  yR  should  be  considered  plus  when  measured  above  the  axis  X~X,  and  as  negative  when 
measured  below  that  axis.    The  values  of  H«,  Vt*  and  Afi  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  relations: 
Ht  -  Hi  -  Ht  Ft  -  Vi  +  Vt  Mt^  Ml"  Mt 

All  values  of  mL  and  mR  should  be  substituted  as  positive. 

For  arch  bridges  symmetrical  about  the  center  line  of  pier,  the  labor  involved  in  solving 
the  simultaneous  equations  mentioned  above  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

All  the  simultaneous  equations  given  above  pertain  to  the  unknown  forces  acting  at  the 
section  A-^A.  With  these  completely  determined,  however,  the  moment  and  thrust  at  any 
section  may  be  found  in  same  manner  as  for  the  single  symmetrical  arch.  Each  of  the  three 
members  must  be  considered  separately  and  each  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  force  that  is 
found  to  act  upon  it  at  the  top  of  pier  in  the  monolithic  structure. 

When  the  two  arch  spans  are  equal,  either  arch  may  be  analyzed  for  temperature  and  rib 
shortening  stresses  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  single  arch  having  immovable  or  fixed  supports. 
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COCHRANB'S  FORMULAS  AND  DIAGRAMS  FOR  USB  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  SYMMET- 
RICAL ARCHES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ELASTIC  THEORY^ 

SO.  Acatracy  of  FonniiUs  and  Diagrams. — ^The  fonnulas  and  diagrams  in  this  chapter 
are  of  safficient  accuracy  to  use  for  the  final  design  in  many  cases,  and  in  practically  all  instances 
they  win  afford  a  means  of  determining  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  arch  with  assurance  that 
the  final  analysis  will  show  that  but  slight  changes,  if  any,  are  required. 

81.  Difficulties  and  Uncertainties  Involved  in  Applying  the  Elastic  Theory. — ^There  art 
many  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  use  of  rigidly  exact  theoretical  formulas  for  arch  design 
is  wholly  unwarranted,  and  that  if  by  making  certain  reasonable  practical  assumptions  we  can 
devise  greatly  shortened  methods  of  design,  we  are  quite  justified  in  so  doing.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  elastic  theory  as  applied  to  hingeless  arches  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
ends  of  the  arch  are  rigidly  attached  to  immovable  abutments,  so  that  a  section  of  the  arch  at 
the  skewback  or  springing  is  subject  neither  to  vertical  or  horizontal  displacement  nor  to  rota- 
tion. This  assumption  is  pever  in  entire  agreement  with  actual  conditions,  and  is  only  admis- 
sible as  an  approximation  in  cases  where  the  piers  or  abutments  will,  by  reason  of  their  size 
and  the  character  of  the  foundations,  be  subject  to  but  slight  distortions  or  movements.  There 
are  other  approximate  assumptions  made  in  deriving  the  working  formulas,  such  as  that  the 
material  is  homogeneous,  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  constant,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  may  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  definite 
integrals  of  the  three  equations  of  condition  by  summations.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  the 
thrusts  and  moments  at  any  section  for  any  given  condition  of  loading,  etc.,  could  be  found 
with  certainty  by  the  elastic  theory  the  resultant  stresses  could  not  even  then  be  exactly 
determined,  on  account  of  the  approximate  character  of  the  flexure  formulas  and  the  uncertain 
tensile  stresses  in  the  concrete.  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  live  load  itself  is  subject 
to  much  uncertainty,  both  as  to  its  amount  and  its  distribution,  and  that  the  effect  of  variations 
in  temperature,  while  in  many  cases  quite  severe,  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  matter  be  determined  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty.  Ihe  effect  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  concrete  is  even  more  uncertain.  These 
and  other  like  considerations  justify  the  use  of  approxi- 
mate short-cut  methods  such  as  those  proposed  in  this 
chapter. 

82.  Best  Shape  of  Arch  Aiis. — ^Using  the  notation 
as  shown  in  Fig.  19;  also 

r  =  rise  ratio  «  -y  Fio.  19. 

u  —  ratio  of  thickness  at  any  point  to  thickness  at  the  crown  »  ~' 

it 

U 

then  the  equations  derived  giving  approximately  the  best  shape  of  arch  axis  for  both  open- 
spandrel  and  fiUednspandrel  arches  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Far  opeiP'Spandrel  arches: 

tan»  -  fi-fs;:  (3  +  5^) 

>  Taken  TwlMitiin,  for  the  greater  part,  from  paper  on  the  "  Design  of  Symmetrical  TTingflMn  Concrete 
Arehea  *'  presented  before  The  Engineere'  Society  of  Western  PennayWania  by  Vicron  H.  CocmAine.  This 
paper  was  published  in  the  Not.,  1016,  issue  of  the  Proc.,  rol.  32.  No.  8,  pp.  647-713.  Diagrams  on  dd.  062- 
685  inelttsiTe  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Cochrane  and  take  the  place  of  formulas  presented  in  the  origins* 
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For  fiUedspandrel  arches: 


V  = 


M 


(c«  +  24c*r) 


075 


100 


1  +  3r 

tan  «  =  Y^^  (1  +  7.5r) 

83.  Variation  in  Thickness  of  Arch  Ribs. — Mr.  Cochrane  made  a  number  of  complete 
designs  and  investigated  a  number  of  designs  found  in  technical  literature,  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  thicknesses  of  the  arch  should  be  at  various  points  in  the  haunch  to  give  the  same  fiber 
stresses  as  at  the  crown  and  the  springing;  or  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  variation  in  u 

with  respect  to  v  =  -f  f or  equal  maximum  stresses  throughout  the  arch  ring.     Plotting  the 

values  of  &  as  abscissas  with  the  values  of  u  as  ordinates,  curves  were  obtained  of  which  those 
shown  in  the  full  lines  OAB  and  OCD  in  Fig.  20  are  typical.  In  each  case  it  was  found  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  haunch  might,  so  far  as  the  stresses  were  concerned,  have  been  made 
thinner  than  the  crown  section.  It  was  also  found  in  each  case  that  the  thinnest  section  required 
is  at  about  the  quarter  point,  and  that  between  this  point  and  the  springing  the  thickness  should 
increase  almost  uniformly.     It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case,  since  the  moments 

Q  due  to  rib  shortening  and  temperature  variations  are 
small  near  the  quarter  point  and  greatest  at  the  crown 
or  springing.  A  sUght  increase  of  thickness  was  required 
near  the  crown,  as  shown  at  X  in  OCD,  in  some  arches 
of  large  rise-ratio  designed  for  a  relatively  heavy  live 
load. 

An  arch  of  this  shape  would  be  unsightly  and  diffi- 
cult to  build,  and  consequently  about  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  the  arch  rib  of  uniform  thickness,  or 
but  slightly  increasing  thickness,  from  the  crown  to  about 
the  quarter  point,  and  to  increase  the  thickness  almost 
uniformly  from  this  point  to  the  springing.  The  point  at  which  the  thickness  should  begin 
to  increase  rapidly  is  nearer  the  springing  in  arches  of  large  rise-ratio  carrying  heavy  live  loads 
than  in  flat  arches  carrying  light  live  loads.  The  dashed  curve  OFD  in  Fig.  20  represents  an 
arch  of  the  former  kind  and  the  curve  OEB  an  arch  of  the  latter  kind,  these  curves  representing 
the  actual  thicknesses  to  be  used  instead  of  the  possible  minimum  thicknesses  shown  by  OCD  and 
OAB.  The  flatter  arches  generally  require  a  greater  relative  thickness  at  the  springing  than 
do  those  with  large  rise-ratios. 

These  conclusions  led  to  the  selection  of  a  number  of  typical  curves  showing  the  variation 
of  u  with  respect  to  v  for  various  values  of  tt..  These  curves  are  shown  in  Diagram  1  and  are 
designated  as  T}rpes  A|.is,  A^  Aj.rt,  As.»,  As.s»,  At,  Ai.7»  and  Ai-t,  the  subscript  in  each  case 
denoting  the  value  of  u»  for  that  tyi>e.  These  curves  were  chosen  after  a  careful  study  of 
existing  well-designed  arches,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  arch  thicknesses  required  in  any  given 
case  will  be  closely  represented  by  some  one  of  them;  we  have  only  to  select  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  given  conditions. 

Since  in  each  case  the  typical  arch  has  a  greater  thickness  in  the  haunches  than  would  be 
requited  to  keep  the  extreme  fiber  stresses  within  desired  limits,  we  reach  the  important  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  unnecessary  lo  campule  the  stresses  in  any  but  the  crown  and  springing  sections. 
The  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  single  well-designed  arch  having  thicknesses  corresponding  closely 
to  those  represented  by  one  of  these  typxcaX  curves,  in  which  the  stresses  at  the  crown  and 
springing  are  not  very  nearly  the  maximum  found  anywhere  in  the  arch,  provided  the  arch- 
shortening  effect  is  considered.  Perhaps  the  only  good  reason  for  computing  the  stresses  any- 
where except  at  these  two  sections  is  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  the  steel 
reinforcement  may  be  reduced  near  the  quarter  point. 

Many  arches  have  been  built  having  a  much  greater  relative  thickness  in  the  haunch  than 


Q2S  050 

vtilues  ofv-V 

Fxa.  20. 
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indicated  by  these  dia£ramB,  but  such  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Not  only  do  such 
arches  require  more  material  than  neceeaary,  but  on  account  of  the  thicker  haunches  have 
greater  a rch-eh aliening  and  temperature  stresses  at  the  crown  and  spiinging  sections  than  do 
those  having  thicknesseB  coirCHponding  to  the  diagrams.     Thickenmg  the  haunch  does  not 

DlAQRAM    1 


Equations  ol 
For  apen-< 


Auumnl  thickncsB  of  trpical  tvcha. 

seem  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  arch.     It  ia  therefore  clearly  advisable  to  make  the 
haunch  as  thin  as  practicable. 

If  the  half  axis  is  divided  into  ten  equal  sections  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  arch  at  tho 
center  of  each  section  to  the  depth  at  the  crown  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  1. — Thicknesses  of  Typical  Abches 


Value  of 

9m 

1 

Values  of  u 

■■  jj  for  type 

•  —  — 
• 

Ai^ 

Ai.rs 

At 

At.u 

At.% 

At.ii 

A» 

At.n 

0 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

0.05 

1.007 

1.006 

1.005 

1.004 

1.003 

1.002 

1.001 

1.000 

0.15 

1.021 

1.018 

1.015 

1.012 

1.009 

1.006 

1.003 

1.000 

0.25 

1.035 

1.030 

1.025 

1.020 

1.015 

1.010 

1.005 

1.000 

0.35 

1.049 

1.042 

1.035 

1.028 

1.023 

1.021 

1.023 

1.030 

0.45 

1.063 

1.054 

1.048 

1.048 

1.057 

1.070 

1.083 

1.101 

0.55 

1.077 

1.072 

1.085 

1.105 

1.133 

1.165 

1.193 

1.231 

0.65 

1.095 

1.125 

1.168 

1.215 

1.269 

1.328 

1.385 

1.455 

0.76 

1.145 

1.223 

1.311 

1.403 

1.508 

1,625 

1.737 

1.865 

0.85 

1.245 

1.393 

1.547 

1.700 

1.862 

2.025 

2.185 

2.355 

0.95 

1.406 

1.621 

1.837 

2.055 

2.277 

2.495 

2.709 

2.932 

1.00 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

2.250 

2.500 

2.750 

3.000 

3.250 

We  can  readily  obtain  a  formula  for  the  areas  of  the  vertical  faces  of  these  tjrpical  arches. 

This  formula  is 

,  _  182.2  -h  18.68m,  4-  5.48u,« , 

^ 100  '^ 

The  value  of  «,  the  length  of  the  half  axis,  may  be  determined  by  scaling  from  a  drawing,  or 
it  may  be  taken  by  interpolation  from  the  following  table : 


Table  2. — Lengths  of  the  Half  Arch  Axis  s  in  Terms  of  the  Span  Lenotr 


Kind*  of  arches 

• 

Valuea  of  •  for  riae-ratio  r  » 

0.10 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

Open-spandrel  arches 

Filled-spandrel  arches 

0.513/ 
0.515/ 

0.529/ 
0.534/ 

0.551/ 
0.559/ 

0.577/ 

0.607/ 

A« 


8 


Table  3  gives  values  of  -*-  (referred  to  as  -?  in  preceding  chapters  for  the  typical  arches,  the 
half  axis  in  each  case  divided  into  10  parts),     /o  -  moment  of  inertia  at  the  crown. 


Table  3 

Type 

Value  of  J 

•^i.* 

0.0769  «  -5-  h 

Ai.1t 

0.0732  «  -r  /o 

A, 

0.0699  «  -h  h 

At,u 

0.0672  «  ^/« 

A^, 

0.0647  «  -i-  h 

j4>.7» 

0.0626  «  -s-  /o 

At 

0.0606  «  -5-  /o 

Ai.n 

0.0586  s  ^  7o 

The  approxiniate  value  of  «  may  be  taken  from  Table  2  above. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  location  of  the  centers  of  divisions  having  a  constant  ratio 
-W-.  These  points  will  be  referred  to  for  convenience  as  "division  centers,"  or  "centers  of 
divisions." 

Tablb  4. — ^Location  op  Centers  op  Divisions  Having  a  Constant  Ratio 

-J-  (10  divisions) 


Point  at  center 

of  division. 
No.  from  crown 

Values  of  «—  —  for  type 

Al.B 

Al.76 

At 

Atju 

At.k 

Atji 

iia 

Aim 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

0.039 
0.119 
0.201 
0.286 
0.374 
0.464 
0.558 
0.657 
0.766 
0.912 

0.037 
0.112 
0.190 
0.270 
0.352 
0.436 
0.522 
0.614 
0.722 
0.890 

0.036 
0.107 
0.180 
0.255 
0.332 
0.411 
0.491 
0.578 
0.684 
0.872 

0.034 
0.102 
0.172 
0.243 
0.316 
0.389 
0.466 
0.549 
0.652 
0.856 

0.033 
0.098 
0.165 
0.232 
0.301 
0.370 
0.443 
0.524 
0.625 
0.842 

0.032 
0.095 
0.159 
0.222 
0.287 
0.353 
0.423 
0.502 
0.600 
0.829 

0.031 
0.092 
0.153 
0.214 
0.275 
0.338 
0.405 
0.481 
0.578 
0.817 

0.030 
0.089 
0.149 
0.208 
0.265 
0.325 
0.389 
0.463 
0.558 
0.806 

To  find  the  distances  from  the  crown  to  the  division  centers,  multiply  the  above  coefficients 
by  the  length  of  the  half  axis.     These  coefficients  apply  to  an  axis  of  any  shape. 

Table  4  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  1  %  crown  reinforcement,  but  it  may  be  used  for 
plain  arch  ribs,  since  the  moments  and  thrusts  are  changed  but  little  on  account  of  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  location  of  the  division  centers. 

84.  Influence-line  Diagrams. — The  formulas  used  in  figuring  the  influence-line  values  of 
Diagrams  2  to  13  inclusive  were  the  same  as  given  in  Art.  18. 

The  use  of  these  influence-line  diagrams  requires  little  explanation.     The  designer  having 
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determined  by  means  of  the  diagrams  referred  to  in 
Art.  35  (or  otherwise)  the  approximate  actual  or  rela- 
tive thicknesses  at  crown  and  springing,  selects  the 
typical  arch  best  suited  to  the  particular  case,  and 
reads  from  the  diagrams,  by  interpolation  if  necessary, 
the  values  of  the  moments  and  thrusts  at  crown  and 
springing.  Having  these  values  he  constructs  influence 
line  diagrams  to  any  desired  scale  and  reads  off  from 
these  the  moments  and  thrusts  due  to  the  specified  con- 
centrated loads.  If  no  concentrated  loads  are  speci- 
fied, or  if  uniform  loads  may  be  substituted  for  the 
concentrated  loads,  the  influence  lines  are  not  needed 
and  the  diagrams  of  Art.  35  are  used  instead. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  live-load  mo- 
ments at  the  crown  and  springing  sections  are  determined  by  four  typical  arrangements  of  the 
live  load  designated  in  Fig.  21  as  loadings  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Loadings  1  and  2  are  for  the  maxi- 
mum positive  and  negative  moments  at  the  crown  respectively,  and  when  combined  cover  the 
entire  span.  Loadings  3  and  4  are  for  the  maximum  positive  and  negative  moments  at  the 
springing  section,'  respectively,  and  when  combined  likewise  cover  the  span.  In  the  figure,  k 
represents  the  ratio  of  the  length  loaded  to  the  span  length.  Loadings  1,  3  and  4  are  contin- 
uous, while  loading  2  is  discontinuous. 
43 
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Fig.  21. — Typical  loadings  for  maximum 
moments  at  crown  and  springing. 
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An  inspection  of  the  moment  diagrams  reveals  an  unexpectedly  small  variation  in  the  value 
of  the  ratio  k  for  each  loading,  the  variation  being  greater  with  respect  to  the  rise  than  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  arch.  It  appears  that  using  approximate  average  values  for  A;,  the  maxi- 
mum positive  moment  at  the  crown  occurs  when  the  live  load  covers  one-fourth  of  the  span  at 
the  middle,  and  the  maximum  negative  moment  occurs  when  the  load  covers  the  two  end  three- 
eighths.  The  maximum  positive  moment  at  the  springing  is  produced  by  a  load  covering  five- 
eighths  of  the  span  beginning  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  maximum  negative  moment  occurs 
when  the  load  covers  the  adjacent  end  three-eighths  of  the  span.  It  may  be  stated  further  that 
loading  1  and  loading  4  combined  produce  loading  3,  and  that  one-half  of  loading  2  is  the  same 
as  loading  4. 

Another  striking  fact  is  that  for  any  given  type  of  arch  the  coefficients  for  moments  vary 
only  slightly  with  respect  to  the  rise-ratio.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  moments  for  any  typical 
arch  of  given  span  length  are  practically  independent  of  the  rise-ratio. 

As  the  ratio  of  springing  thickness  to  crown  thickness  increases,  the  arch  axis  remaining 
the  same,  the  moments  at  the  springing  increase  and  the  moments  at  the  crown  decrease,  as 
might  be  expected.  The  change  in  the  moments  as  the  arch  axis  changed  in  form,  the  ratio  u. 
remaining  the  same,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  diagrams  for  an  open-spandrel  arch  with 
those  for  a  filled-spandrel  arch  having  the  same  ratio  u,.  Table  5  presents  a  typical  case.  The 
positive  moments  at  crown  and  springing  increase  as  the  arch  axis  departs  farther  from  the 
parabolic  form  and  becomes  more  nearly  elliptical,  while  the  negative  moments  at  crown  and 
springing  decrease. 

Evidently  the  areas  enclosed  by  a  moment  influence  line  above  and  below  the  line  of  zero 
moments  are  a  measure  of  the  maximum  moments  due  to  a  imiform  live  load  on  the  span. 
The  algebraic  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative  areas  is  a  coefficient  of  the  moments  due  to 
live  load  over  the  entire  span.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  an  inspection  of  the  diagrams  that 
the  moments  for  live  load  over  the  whole  span  are  generally  much  smaller  numerically  than  the 
maximum  moments,  and  are  always  positive  at  crown  and  springing. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  for  arches  of  the  same  type  (that  is,  having  the  same  ratio 
II.),  but  having  axes  of  different  form,  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative  moments 
is  practically  the  same.  For  example,  take  an  opennspandrel  and  a  filled-spandrel  arch  of  the 
same  rise-ratio  r  «  0.2  and  the  same  thickness-ratio  ii«  »  2.5  (Diagrams  4,  7,  9  and  12),  and  the 
moments  are  as  follows : 

TiffiLB  5. — Comparison  of  Moments  for  Ttpb  As.i  Open-Spandrel  and 

Filled-Spandrel  Arches  (r  «  0.20) 


Section 

Kind  of  moment 

Open-spandrel  arch 

Filled-«pandrel  aroh 

Crown 

Max.  -f  moment 

Max.  —  moment 

AliTAhniic  sum ........ 

+0.00474tirf« 
-0.00378ti^ 

-|-0.00637tp/« 
-0.00302tirf* 

+0.00096ti^< 
0.0085211^ 

+0.00335ii)I* 
0.00939tW* 

Arithmetical  sum 

Springing 

Max.  +  moment 

Max.  —  moment 

- 

Algebraic  sum 

+0.02990ioP 
-O.O233Ot0P 

+0.041  lOti^ 
-0.01750ii?P 

+0. 0066011^         !       -1-0  a2.^UI0>iiZS 

Arithmetical  sum 

0.05320tW' 

0.05860irP 

Thus  while  the  maximum  positive  moments  are  more  than  one-third  greater  for  the  filled 
spandrel  arch  than  for  the  open-spandrel  one,  the  arithmetical  sums  of  the  moments  are  only 
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one-tenth  greater.  These  two  arch  axes  differ  widely,  and  henoe  for  two  axes  di£fering  but  litUe 
we  may  assume  that  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  maximum  positive  and  negative  momenta  is 
the  same  for  each  arch.  This  fact  leads  to  an  easily  applied  approximate  method  for  correcting 
the  known  moments  for  an  assumed  axis  to  suit  an  actual  arch  having  its  axis  differing  in  form 
from  the  assumed  axis.    This  method  is  given  in  Art.  36. 

The  moments  in  any  t3rpical  arch  due  to  unit  loads  are  proportional  to  the  span  length » 
while  the  thrusts  are  the  same  for  all  span  lengths.  The  shears  at  the  crown  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  rise  and  are  the  same  for  all  span  lengths.  The  thrusts  at  the  crown  increase  as 
11.  increases,  and  also  as  the  arch  axis  approaches  an  elliptical  form,  and  very  approximately 
inversely  as  the  rise-ratio  r. 

85.  Diagrams  for  Moments,  Thrusts,  and  Average  Stresses. — The  notation  used  in 
Diagrams  14  to  21  inclusive  is  as  follows : 

I  *  the  span  length  of  the  arch  axis  in  feet. 

h  ■■  the  rise  of  aroh  axis  in  feet. 

r  »  the  rise-ratio  h/l, 

y  »  the  ordinate  of  the  arch  axis  at  any  point  the  abscissa  of  which  is  cl. 
«•  "■  ratio  of  the  thickness  at  springing  to  the  thickness  at  crown. 
Mc  "  moment  at  crown  in  foot-pounds. 
Te  •■  thrust  at  crown  in  pounds. 
M»  ■■  moment  at  springing  in  foot-pounds. 
r«  «  thrust  at  springing  in  pounds. 

Va  "i  approximate  dead  load  vertical  end  reaction,  or  one-half  dead  weight  of  span  in  pounds. 
We  K  weight  of  arch  at  the  crown,  plus  average  weight  of  arch  superstructure  at  the  crown  in  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  of  span. 

10  ■■  live  load  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  span  (not  necessarily  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  live  load). 

te  ~  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  due  to  temperature  changes. 
to    ■■  change  in  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

B  «  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  pounds  p^  square  foot. 
/•  -  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  arch  rib  at  the  crown  in  feet^. 
fa  ■■  average  direct  stress  throughout  arch  in  pounds  per  square  foot . 
/oe  "^  direct  stress  at  crown  section  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  use  of  these  diagrams  will  be  readily  understood.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  steps  required  in  designing  an  arch  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  arch  superstructure  has  been  designed,  and  that  the  dead  load  per  lineal 
foot  at  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the  arch  rib,  is  known;  also  that  the  span  and  rise  of  the  axis 
have  been  fixed. 

1.  Assume  a  crown  thickness  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  empirical  formulas  in  use,  or  by  eomparison 
with  a  iwevious  design,  and  compute  the  total  dead  load  per  lineal  foot  of  span  at  the  crown  ( m  Ve). 

2.  Aasume  the  arch  type,  or  the  thickness-ratio  u,.  For  open-spandrel  arches  this  ratio  will  usually  be  from 
1.5  to  2^  and  for  fiUed-spandrel  arches  from  2  to  3.26. 

3.  Determine  from  the  diagram  the  dead-load  thrusts  and  the  maximum  positive  and  negative  momeota  and 
conffsponding  thrusta  at  the  crown  and  qninging  due  to  live  load,  tempetature  variation  and  wch  shorteBiog*  and 
calculate  the  extreme  fiber  stieasea  due  to  the  proper  combinations  of  moments  and  thrusts.  If  tha  strasses  so 
found  are  too  great  or  too  small,  change  the  thickness  at  the  crown  or  at  the  springing,  or  both,  and  repeat  tb«  above 
operation.  Tlie  aeoond  trial  will  usually  be  sufiicient.  If  the  thicknesses  originally  assumed  are  lutt  eomet,  tba 
fact  will  usually  be  revealed  before  the  first  set  of  calculations  is  completed. 

4.  Lmy  out  the  assumed  arch  axis  as  per  Art.  32  and  divide  it  into  10  or  more  equal  parte,  localing  the  eeaif 
of  each  AviwM.  At  the  potata  thus  found  lay  off  the  lialf  thickncas,  as  given  in  Diagram  1  or  in  Table  1,  above  and 
below  the  asanmwl  axis,  and  through  the  points  thus  determined  pass,  aa  neariy  as  praetieaMe  through  all  the  potoia. 

ital,  three  centered,  or  five-centered  eurvca.    A  set  of  railroad  curves  is  ua^ul  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Compote  the  dead  ioads  at  the  panel  poinla  or  at  suitable  intervals  and  lay  out  an  aquUibriatm  polygon 
through  the  crown  and  springing,  the  valiw  of  the  horiaootal  tfamst  bciog  first  eonpwted  aa  Cor  a  thrsa* 

hinged  arch  and  used  as  the  pole  itisfaner  for  tLe  foree  polygon  (see  Art,  11). 

6.  By  trial  alter  the  shape  of  the  arch  axis  so  that  it  will  fit  the  dead4oa4  aqdibrfuin  polygon  m  neariy  m 
lay  out  the  arch  thickawsfa  again,  and  determine  the  rsdli  of  the  jatradassl  and  estradoMi  eamras. 

7.  If  the  aetual  axis  departs  eomiderabiy  from  the  Msamerf  axis,  scale  tlie  dead-load  thr«sCa  fro«  tfea  iotm 

by  the  nMthod  gf vea  in  Art,  M.  revisiag  the  wUmam  sad 

if  Meemacy.    TVs  l^t  step  will  addem  be  required. 
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86.  Approzimate  Method  of  Correcting  Maximiim  Moments  when  Actnid  Arcfa  Axis 
Deviates  from  Assumed  Axis. — It  has  been  found  that  for  any  given  typical  arch — that  is. 
for  an  arch  having  a  constant  ratio  u* — the  resistance  line  for  live  load  over  the  entire  span 
crosses  the  arch  axis  at  about  the  same  horizontal  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  ^mlh, 
regardless  of  the  shape  of  the  arch  axis.  Also  it  has  been  found  that  for  two  arch  axes  of  tbe 
same  type  and  which  differ  but  little,  the  arithmetical  sum  (jS^i)  of  the  maximum  positive  and 
negative  moments  is  the  same  for  each  arch.  Making  use  of  these  facts,  the  formulas  grven 
below  were  obtained. 

In  Fig.  22,  the  line  CABS  represents  the  axis  of  an  open-spandrel  arch  of  t3rpe  ^s-i  and 
rise-ratio  »  0.2,  while  CDES  represents  the  axis  of  a  tyi)e  At.§  filled-spandiel  arch.     The 


M44il 


4 


Fio.  22. — Renstanoe  finea  for  an  open-spaiuirel  and  a  fiUed  spandrel  arch;  lire  load  over  whole  spaa. 


vertical  scale  is  3H  times  the  horizontal.  The  resistance  lines  for  full  live  load  are  QAB\ 
and  ODEPj  respectively,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intersection  points  A  and  D  are  about 
equidistant  from  the  center  line,  as  are  also  B  and  E.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  the  iull-load 
resistance  line  for  one  axis,  as  CABS,  is  known,  the  resistance  line  for  another  axis,  as  CDES, 

m 

may  be  approximately  determined  by  passing  the  parabola  ODEP  through  the  two  points 
D  and  E  having  the  abscissas  Xi  and  xt  the  same  as  for  the  known  intersection  points  A  and 
B,  and  the  ordinates  yi  and  ]/>,  referred  to  C  as  origin. 


Let  d 

di 

a 

b 

Hi 

Mp' 

.H^and  M^ 
St 
Then 


the  rise  of  the  required  reaiatanoe  line  for  live  load  over  the  entire  span  (parabolic). 

the  oorrespondinc  known  term  for  the  assumed  arch. 

the  vertical  intercept  between  the  arch  azb  and  the  required  resistance  line  at  the  crown. 

the  vertical  intercept  at  the  sprincinc. 

horisontal  thrust  for  known  resistance  line  QABN. 

known  maximum  potitive  moment  at  orown  or  sprinctnc  for  the  assumed  axis  CABS. 

known  maximum  negaiiwe  moment  at  crown  or  springinc  for  the  assumed  axis  CABS. 

corresponding  terms  for  the  actual  axis  CDBS. 

arithmetical  aom  of  the  momenta  Mp*  and  Mm*  *-  Mp'  ->  Mn'- 


M, 


M, 


2 
Bid-y  —  Si 
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For  tlie  mpsna^sng  momentB  snfastitxite  h  for  o  in  these  formulas. 

These  formulas  will  give  close  approximations  to  the  true  values  of  the  moments  even  if  the 
used  deviates  considerablv  from  the  assumed  axis. 


IixmrmATirE  Pboblxm. — ^Tfae  derign  wiO  be  that  of  the  132-ft.  arch,  Kamtiiw  RiTer  bridge  at  Lawrence, 
Kan..     Tham  is  a  vather  flat  opeo-apandrel  arch.     Ts^pieal  half  aeetioiis  of  the  spaii  are  ahown  in  Fig.  23.    Follow- 
the  dimaiMifWn: 

J  -  132  A  -  16  /.  r  -  0.121 

«•  «  2.5  <•  ->  5.63  .'.  u,  *  2.25 


1%e  irre  loada  are  as  foflows: 


HALr-S^mOf>t  AT  HAJNC^i         HALr-SeCTION  AT  CROWN 

Fig.  23. 

LiY£  Loads 


Portion  ol  structure  loaded 


Member  loaded 


Track 


Remainder  of 
I  roadway  (18  ft.'» 


SidewalkH 


For  roadwa 


! 
y  floor  slabs,  fascia-girders,  oanti-  .  £leetne  railway  loading    20-ton  road  roller    150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

rmnn  girdrm.   spandrel  columns       (assumed  to  occupy  a  or 

spans.  I    tzansTerae     width     of    200  lb.  per  sq.  ft . 

12  ft.).  ' 


For  arch  rings  and  abutments 


'  Electric  railway  loading    60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
^     (assumed  to  occupy  a 
,    transveiae     width     of 
,    12  ft.).  , 


50  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


For  the  unbalanced  load  on  piers. 


j  Or  the  equivalent  uniform  loads  given  below. 
3500  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  span  ■  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.   >  40  lb   per  sq.  ft. 


The  wheel  loads  are  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

The  working  stresses  assumed  are  given  on  page  6S8. 
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WoBKiNo  Stresses  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch 


Member 


Kind  of  stress 


S 


Floor  slabs. 


Arch  rings. 


Compression  in  concrete. 
Tension  in  steel 


600 

16.000 


600 


Compression  on  concrete,  including  L.  L.,  D.  L.,  and  rib  shortening 

Compression  on  concrete,  including  L.  L.,  D.  L.,  rib  shortening  and  temperature  (for 
a  variation  of  ±40«) 1       800 


E,  -  30,000,000         Be  -  2,000,000        n  «  15         («  -  coefficient  of  expansion  »  0.0000055. 

In  order  to  employ  the  formulas  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  uniform  live  load  in  lieu  of  the  concentrated  loads 
shown  in  Fig.  24  lor  the  electric  railway  track.  It  b  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  work  out  equivalent  uniform 
loads  for  arches  such  as  are  in  use  for  simple  beam  and  truss  spans.  It  will  usually  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical purposes  to  use  the  average  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  car.    Hence  we  assume  the  uniform  load  as  follows: 

.  ,.x    .  160,000       ,  ,^ 

Average  weight  of  car ■■  — j= —  —  3.490 

Uniform  load  on  roadway »  (30-12)  X  60  -  1,080 

Uniform  load  on  sidewalks -  10  X  50  -     600 

Total 5,070  lb. 

Then  we  have  wl   -  6,070  X  132  -       669.000  lb. 

and  tpl*  «  5,070  X  132*  -  88,340,000  ft.-lb. 
It  will  be  assttmed  to  begin  with  that  rough  preliminary  calculations  have  been  made  from  which  it  is  found 
that  the  crown  thickness  U  may  be  assumed  «  2.5,  and  the  ratio  u,  ->  2.25.    The  first  step  is  to  compute  the  dead 
load  p^  lineal  foot  at  the  crown  (we),  thus: 

Weight  of  track,  paving,  and  paving  base  on  sand  fill 4,000 

Weight  of  ooncrete  in  floor  slabs,  fascia  girders  and  side  walls 3,170 

Weight  of  cantilever  brackets,  per  foot  of  span 1,300 

Weight  of  sand  fill 2.880 

Weight  of  railings 800 

Weight  in  conduit  spaces 250 

Weight  of  arch  rib,  24  X  2.5  X  150 9,000 

Total  iCe  - 21,400  lb. 

Z>Md  Load. — From  Diagram  14,  Te  (or  He) 

-  (1.135)(21,400)(132)  -  3,210.000  lb. 
Ve  -  (0.603)(21,400)(132)-i  1,700,0001b. 
Te  -  3,630,000  lb. 
Li99  Load,  Max,  +  Mom.  €U  Crown. — From  Diagram  15. 
Te  -  (0.524)  (669,000)  -  351,000  lb. 
Me  -  (0.00445) (88,340,000)  -  +  393,000  ft.-Ib. 
Z.ij«  Loadt  Max.  —  Mom.  at  Crown. — From  Diagram  15, 
Te  «  (0.545)  (669,000)  -  365,000  lb. 
Me"  {-  0.00391)  (88,340,000)  -  -  345.000  ft.-lb. 
Li9€  Load,  Max.  +  Mom.  at  Springing. — From  Diagram  16, 
Te  «  (0.746)  (609.000)  -  499,000  lb. 
Te  *  (0.775)  (669,000)  -  518,000  lb. 
Me  -  (0.0282)  (88,340.000)  -  +  2.490.000  ft.-lb. 
Li—  Load,  Max.  —  Mom.  at  Springing. — From  Diagram  16, 
Te  -  (0.431)  (669.000)  -  288.000  lb. 
Te  -  (0.295)  (669,000)  -  197,000  lb. 
Me  -  (-  0.024) (88.340,000)  -  -  2,120,000  ft.-lb. 
The  arch  is  r«inforoed  with  24  lines  of  1^-in.  square  bam  at  top  and  bottom.    The  eentors  of  the  bars  arr 
3  in.  from  the  face  of  the  aroh,  or  1  ft.  from  the  axis  at  the  crown.     Hence  the  moment  of  inertia 

r         (24)(2.5)«   .    (24)(2)(1.56)(1)»(15)        __._ 

*" 12 "*"  144 * 

The  equivalent  area  A9  at  the  erown  • 

Faa  of  TwmvwaUrt  of  40*.^ 

Moff  -  (0.0000055)  (40)  (288,000,000) 
••  63,400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


AMCESS 


es6 


IS. 


Ife 


(»j9^  (63,460)  (3&.05) 

(16X1 6> 
C20.1>(2»94>B0)a6)  _ 

100 


-289.000  lb. 
r  «9,08O  ft  4b. 


T,  -  ai»  -  1.75  X  0.121) (3894M0)  -  -  254,000  lb. 
JC«  «  +  fiS»,0l»  —  (16)(28B4nO)  -^  -  ZJBB&JMO  ft.-lb. 
jLaWpr  Strmmm. — ¥nm  TJiaaiwuiw  20  and  21 
For  dead  load, 

/.  -  (0>aB)(     gy^      )  «  41,700  &. 

FarX*.Tj.  prndmnng  max.  -^  inuuient  at  enywxi, 

_  _,^/351,000\         -,-^  « 
/«  «  (DJ7>^^   ^^    j  -  4500  lb. 

ForL.L.  prodnemB  max.  ^  monmxt  at  erown, 

/.-(OJ»>(5§^-48eOIb. 
FarL.L.  prodnmng  max.  ^  moment  at  ^tnaga^ 

/.-(D4m(5^)-67W)lb. 
FarLt.14.  jiiudiiciii£  max.  —  mamcnt  at  imringnig, 

dng)  of  40^, 

For  «aah  ernnhtnatiop  of  IobAqk.  '^^  ardt-abcntemxic  tbmsts  and  momcfnts  beat-  the 
I  dne  to  a  fall  of  40"  in  tempenitiii«,  as  does  tbe  total  averse^  stress  to  the 

L    SmcMAxr  for  MAxmrm  +  Monxr  at  Crown 
(a)  D.  Lu,  L.  L.  And  Arch  Shortening 


ratio  to  the  thrvtMi 
tA^Si  «  63.400  lb.). 


Thnwt 

Momont 

.\vcraee 

stress 

1 

D.L +3,210,000 

L.  L +    351.000 

+41,700 

+  393,000          +   4,500 

AxT^  S '   —    200,000 

+642,000          -   2,400 

, 

1 

'                          1                          1 
Total +3,961.000      +1,035,000         +43,800 

{b)  D.  L.,  L.  L.,  Temperature  Variation,  and 
Arch  Shortening 

Thrust 

1 

Moment 

stress 

;               1 

D.  L.  aad  L.  L..     +3,561.000  i      +303,000 
Temperature..       -    289,000         +929.000 
ArehS -     185,000         +593,000 

1       +46«200 

-  3„W0 

-  2,200 

Total +3,087,000 

!                 J 

+  1.915,000 

f  40.500 

II.     SUICUABT  FOR  MAXIMUM  -  MoMBNT  AT  CroWK 

(a)  D.  L.,  L.  L.,  and  Arch  Shortening 


1 ;                             1 

1       Thrust            Moment 

1 

Avrragr 
■trrss 

• 
D.L +3.210.000 

+  41,700 
+  4,800 
-  2,400 

L.  L +    365,000 

Arch  8 -    201,000 

-345,000 
+646.000 

ToUl +3.374.000 

1 

+301.000 

+44.100 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  negative  moment  at  the  crown. 
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III.     SXTMMABT    FOR    MAXIMUM  +  MOMENT  AT   SPRINGING 

(a)  D.  L.,  L.  L.,  and  Arch  Shortening 


[Sec  16-36 


Tbnut 

Moment 

Average 
•tren 

D.  L 

+3,630.000 
+    499,000 
-     184,000 

+41.700 
+  6.700 
-  2.600 

L.  L 

+2,490,000 
-2,676,000 

Arch  8 

.  ToUl 

+3,946,000 

-     186.000 

+45.900 

(6)  D.  L.f  L.  L.,  Temperature  Variation,  and 
Arch  Shortening 

Thrust 

Moment 

Average 
streae 

D.  L.  and  L.  L. . 
Temperature. . . 
Aroh  8 

+4,129,000 
+    264,000 
-     197,000 

+2.490,000 
+3,695,000 
-2,860.000 

+48,400 
+  3,600 
-  2,700 

Total 

+4.186,000 

+3,326,000 

+49,200 

IV.    Summary  for  Maximum  —  Moment  at  Springing 
(a)  D.  L.y  L.  L.|  and  Arch  Shortening 


Thrust 

Moment 

Average 
stress 

D  L 

+  3,630,000 
+    288,000 
-     168.000 

+41,700 
+  2,600 
-  2.300 

L.  L 

-2,120,000 
-2,450,000 

Arch  8 

Total 

+3,750,000 

-4,570,000 

+42,000 

(b)  D.  L.,  L.  L.,  Temperature  Variation,  and 

Arch  Shortening 

Thrust 

Moment 

Average 
stress 

D.  L.  and  L.  L. . 
Temperature. . . 
Arch  8 

+3,918,000 

-  254.000 

-  155.000 

-2.120,000 
-3.696,000 
-2,257,000 

+44.300 

-  3,500 

-  2,100 

Total 

+  3.509,000 

-8,072,000 

+38,700 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  extreme  fiber  stresses  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  computed  from  the  above  thrusts  and  moments  on  the  assumption  that  the  concrete 
takes  no  tension: 


Case  1(a) 

Case  Kb) 

Case  IV(a) 

Case  IV(b) 

680 

750 

420 

730 
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The  streesea  computed  b;  this  method  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  less  than  thoee  figured 
by  the  exact  method,  but  if  some  arbitrary  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  dead-load 
moments  the  difierence  would  be  Ices.  A  good  rule  for  figuring  the  arbitrary  allowance  for 
dead-load  momenta  (in  case  the  areh  axis  is  made  to  fit  the  dead-load  equilibrium  polygon) 
is  to  assume  an  eccentricity  of  application  of  the  dead-load  thrust  above  or  below  the  axis 
equal  to  one-fortieth  the  depth  of  section, 

DETAILS  OF  ARCH  BRIDGES 

87.  Spandrel  Details  in  Earth-filled  Bridges. — The  filling  material  in  solid-spandrel 
bridges  is  held  in  place  laterally  by  retaining  walls  which  rest  upon  the  arch  ring.  These  retain- 
ing walls  may  be  of  either  the  gravity  or  the  reinforced  type,  or  they  may  consist  of  thin  vertical 
slabs  tied  together  by  reinforced-concrete  cross  walls.  In  the  usual  type  of  solid-spandrel 
construction,  the  sidewalk  restaupon  the  earth  filling,  which  is  the  13^)6  shown  in  Figs.SSJand 
26.    Where  the  counterforted  type  of  spandrel  wall  ia  employed,  ridewalks  are  sometimes 


Fm.  25A.— DeUila  of  Bus  Street  bridge,  I 


cantilevered  beyond  the  faces  of  the  arch  ring,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  The  faces  of  spandrel 
walls  may  be  entirely  plain,  or  paneb  of  approximately  a  triangular  shape  may  be  formed, 
either  by  indentii^  the  portion  above  the  arch  ring  or  by  nailing  beveled  strips  to  the  form- 
work.     Brick  and  stone  are  used  in  some  cases  as  a  facing  for  arch  rings  and  spandrel  walls. 

Figs.  25A  and  25B  show  a  portion  of  a  flat-arch  bridge  designed  for  the  city  of  Lima,  Ohio. 
The  spandrel  walls  are  of  the  reinforced  cantilever  type. 

A  bridge  with  gravity  spandrel  walls  is  shown  in  Kg.  26.  The  brick  facing  for  the  arch 
ring  and  the  cast  concrete  and  brick  belt  courses  should  be  noted.  The  spandrel  walla  rest 
partly  on  the  brick  facing  and  partly  on  the  concrete  portion  of  the  arch,  and  are  keyed  into 
the  concrete  portion  by  means  of  a  projection  which  fits  into  a  6  by  12-in.  groove  in  the  arch. 

A  counterforted  type  of  spandrel  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  These  walls  are  12  in.  thick 
and  are  reinforced  on  both  faces  with  a  double  system  of  rods.  The  counterforts  occur  at 
about  9-ft.  intervals,  and  cantilever  brackets  are  placed  at  these  counterforts  to  support  the 
sidewalks.     The  following  description  is  taken  from  EngineeriTig  Record,  Feb.  22,  1013. 

THa  entire  width  of  tba  atob  rioK  batneen  outiidB  fieee  d(  spandiel  walla  is  3S  ft.,  (nd  the  roadvar  above  ia 
Sfift.  wlda,  thui  ipTiDg  RO  oTethani  of  2  ft.  on  Moh  aide  of  the  bcidge  between  the  ourb  lian,  ThiaZ-ft.  overbaOE 
Baiudtutee  the  eonotste  gutter  of  the  ToBdway  sod,  u  auch,  will  bo  subj«t  to  heavy  concentrated  wheel  loada  oom 


in«  upon  ths  oantileTet  Kotian.  It  naa.  tberafnrs,  built 
Z  fr  9  Id.  wide,  having  a  depth  of  IS  io.  at  the  ipmDdnl  wat 
H-iB.  rodi.  with  additloul  reinforceRieDt  at  the  bracket*. 
The  iiridse  ii  dcuiaed  far  trolley  traffic,  and  proviuc 
10-tn.  CMt-iroa  water  pipe  in  the  braokete  of 
oBit-iroa  drain*  in  the  cuttcn  aTcr  the  pien. 
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heavily  reinforaad  «oiuit«t«  Iwun.    Thia  tieam  ia 


and  10  in.  at  the  niirb,  and  b  njotoreed  with  loaitrm 

on  ia  made 
id  abutiDgii 


mi.  liB.—DaUik  of  no*  Strwt  bride*,  lima,  Ohio. 


DeUib  ot  the  arch  bridge  otot  the  Oleotangr  River  on  King  Avenue,  Columbufl,  Ohio, 
is  diown  in  flgi.  2M,  28fi,  and  2SC.  The  type  <rf  q»ndrel  w&Ua  without  pilMt«re  over  piera 
■hould  be  noted.  Since  the  space  beneath  each  sidewalk  is  hollow,  the  inner  wall  was  destKoed 
aa  a  slab  wiUi  the  principal  steel  placed  horitontally  between  cross  walls.  The  longitudinal 
walla  under  the  ear  track  were  employed  to  prevent  the  usual  settlement  of  the  track  when 
laid  on  a  new  fiU.  The  ties  were  laid  directly  on  top  of  these  walls  and  earth  filling  was  dumped 
both  sides  of,  and  also  between,  the  longitudinal  walla. 


Fid.  3«. — D«Uil>  a(  Lun  Andenon  bridle  over  the  Cbu-ls  River,  Cambridte  and  BoUon.  Mu 


■/I*— ''"    "*'J*-/' 


I 


Fm.  n.—CauUmtorUd  ipudnl  Mall,  kiihmr  btidc*  M  AawMua,  CooB. 
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Draitifl  ihould  be  placed  on  etich  side  of  the  roadway  of  a  concrete  bridge  at  intervale  of 
30  to  40  ft.  wbea  the  roadway  Ib  level  and  about  every  100  ft.  when  on  a  grade.  These  draina 
should  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  3  in.  The  minimum  area  of  a  drain  in  square  inches 
may  be  computed  by  the  formula 

A^ 
"  "  200     , 
where  A  —  area  of  the  surface  drained  in  square  feet. 

One  type  of  expansion  joint  in  a  simple  cantilever  wall  ia  shown  in  Fig.  29. 


ID  of  wut  end  of  OlenUniy  Rii 


KiDB  Avenue,  Columbu*.  Ohio. 


Pw.  2Sfi.— DrUili  or  » 


.  ■bntowBt.  Oltntuisr  ttinr  bridf*  on  Kinc  ATcnne.  Columbua,  Ohio. 


S8.  Spandrel  Detaila  in  Open-spandrel  Bridges. — ^The  general  types  of  open-spandrel 
bridges  have  been  described  in  Art.  3.  Figs.  30  to  35  inclusive  will  serve  to  illustrate  details 
of  some  of  these  types. 

Pig.  30  shows  a  full-barieled  arch  reinforced  with  typical  Melan  tniseee  made  up  of  3  by 
3  by  He-in.  angles  and  i^i  by  >4-in.  lattice  bare.  The  floor  system  is  rorricMl  on  a  series  of 
transverse  spandrel  walls  and  the  Boor  slab  is  provided  with  expansion  joints  as  shown.  The 
sidewalks  k»ve  an  overhang  of  about  3  ft.  and  are  supported  on  cantilever  brackets.     The 


■  ■..».-.    r.   r:    ^-   J 

|:^==='="| 

-— w-.-- J 

Cohimbiu,  Ohie. 


Fu.  n.'-OaUUi  of  Bipuwon  Joint  is  hlthwmy  ush  bridce  Onr  CbatUbooobM  Ri**r  M  CoIuAbn*,  Omw* 
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Pio.  30. — DcUlla  of  Brcndnr  brides  w 


S«eTlon  TTirw^n   t 


Half  SKtion  throus*!  Craam  of   rio-ftnt  Arcn 
Fio.  31.— DMwb  of  Fmn  Btrccl  luidact.  RnidiiK.  P>. 


Batrom  ^  fili  n  bt  ftath         ...■  *  ""'  ""  f  **? 


Fic.  33  J.— DeUib  ol  the  Dallu-Oak  Clin  i-uuliiet.  DaOu,  Tm 
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Fio.  U.— Bridf*  onr  niiDe  on  MiMHunn  Rivo  Bmktanl,  St.  Psol,  Ubn. 


Fra.  39. — SUoiUrd  40-lt,  t»h,  Sute  of  Miaouri  Hithny  Dtpartment. 


^JA[III     _ 


3 


c^ 


Fu.  ST.— Elk  Ron  bridta  mtom  C«Ur  Riw,  W.  C.  T.  h  N.  By. 
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Fftntilever  section  of  the  lidewalk  is  cast  in  unite  5  ft.  long  and  laid  in  place.  THe  conduits  are 
provided  under  each  sidewalk  for  necessary  wires,  and  a  4Mn.  gas  pipe  and  12-in.  water  main 
are  laid  ia  apecialljr  designed  reinforced-concrete  troughs  beneath  the  roadway. 

Transverse  spandrel  walls  with  openings  to  save  material  are  shown  in  Figs.  32A  and  S2B. 
The  method  of  carrying  the  sidewalk  should  be  noted. 

The  curtain  walls  between  columns  in  Fig.  33  were  considered  simply  as  a  bracing  system. 
The  columns  were  designed  to  carry  all  loads,  but  doubtless  the  curtain  walls  help  to  distribulo 
the  total  loading.  In  taking  the  loading  for  the  arch  rings,  it  was  assumed  that  the  loading 
from  columns  was  equally  distributed  over  12  ft.  of  arch  ring  instead  of  having  two  loads  con- 
centrated on  an  arch  ring  10  ft.  wide. 

80.  I^erB  and  Abutments. — The  resiBtance  offered  by  piers  to  the  passage  of  water  varies 
with  the  type  of  starling.  EjLperiments  show  that  the  value  in  this  respect  of  the  different 
shapes  of  piers  is  in  the  following  order:  first,  elliptical  horizontal  sections;  second,  rectangular 
body  with  starlings  formed  by  two  circular  area,  tan^nt  to  the  sides  and  described  on  the  sides 
of  an  equilateral  triangle;  third,  rectangular  body  with  semicircular  starlings;  fourth,  rectangular 
body  with  triangular  starlings,  the  angle  at  the  nose  being  90  deg. ;  and  fifth,  rectangular  body 
without  starlings. 

The  ordinary  type  of  abutment  in  earth-Glled  arches  ia  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  Whet 
might  be  called  a  buttressed  abutment  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  2SB.  Fig.  38  represents  b 
very  wide  abutment  in  which  a  networli  of  rods  has  been  employed  to  make  the  entire  abutment 
act  as  a  unit.     Hollow  piers  for  ribbed-arch  structures  arc  shown  in  Figs.  31  and  33. 


Fio.  33. — Abutment  of  oiueiriy  sreb  eoniUuctJon,  GalTcston,  Tau*. 

M.  Railing  and  Ornamental  Details. — A  spindle  balustrade  is  the  common  ^pe  of  raUiog. 
In  such  railings  the  spindles  or  balusters  are  usually  the  only  members  which  are  not  cast  in 
place.  Expansion  joints  should  be  provided  eaih  side  of  the  posts  and  also  over  the  spandrel 
joints.  Railing  and  ornamental  details  of  various  kinds  are  ^own  in  figs.  25B,  28C,  30  and 
32B. 

COHSTRDCTIOH  OP  AKCHES 

U,  Arch-ring  Construction. — Arch  rings  with  span  lengths  less  than  about  90  ft.  are 
usually  constructed  in  longitudinal  ribs  3  or  4  ft.  wide,  or  in  fact  of  such  a  width  that  one  entire 
rib  can  be  poured  in  approximalely  1  day's  time.  In  narrow  arches  the  entire  arch  ring  ia 
sometimes  poured  at  one  operation.  This  method  of  construction  has  been  successfully  used 
for  much  greater  spans  than  90  ft.  but,  unless  special  care  is  taken  to  make  the  centering  very 
stiff,  the  construction  of  any  one  rib  may  deform  the  arch  center  to  such  an  extent*as  prac- 
tically to  Strike  the  center  under  the  completed  ribs.  Of  course,  the  ribs  should  be  pouied 
continuously  from  each  abutment  toward  the  crown  so  as  to  obtain  a  symmetrical  loading  on 
the  falsework  and  thus  eliminate  distortion  of  the  centering  so  far  as  possible. 
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For  spaiui  of  00  ft.  or  over  it  is  usually  preferable  to  construct  an  arch  ring  or  arch  rib  by 
what  is  known  as  the  alternate  block  or  voussoir  method.  The  arch  is  constructed  in  transverse 
blocks  of  such  size  that  each  block  can  be  completed  at  one  pouring,  or  with  about  a  day^s 
work.    Obviously  this  method  reduces  shrinkage  stresses  in  the  arch  ring  to  a  minimum. 

For  the  best  results  the  blocks  should  be  i)oured  in  such  order  as  to  give  a  uniform  settle- 
ment of  the  pentering,  and  also  prevent  the  crown  of  the  arch  from  rising  as  the  lower  arch 
loads  are  placed*  If  blocks  close  to  the  crown  section  are  not  placed  before  the  blocks  at  the 
haunch  and  springing  sections^  the  centering  will  rise  at  the  crown  and  the  placing  of  the  crown 
loads  will  be  likely  to  cause  cracks  at  the  middle  of  the  haunch.  Even  in  the  construction  of 
an  arch  by  the  longitudinal-rib  method,  a  temporary  loading  of  the  crown  is  often  necessary. 

The  order  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  River  at  Yardley,  Pa. — an  earth-filled  bridge  with  clear  span  of  90  ft.  9  in. — ^is 
shown  in  Fig.  39,  the  sections  being  concreted  in  the  alphabetical  order  shown.  The  section 
D  is  the  keying  section,  and  the  section  E  a  haunching  section  (quite  imusual  construction) 
which  was  added  after  the  lower  portion  of  the  arch  ring  was  completed.  The  part  of  the  arch 
ring  close  to  the  springing  lines  was  placed  monolithic  with  the  piers  and  abutments,  making 


Fi6.  39.  Fza.  40.  | 

I 
what  is  called  an  umbrella  form  for  the  piers.    In  large  arches  this  umbrella  tsrpe  of  construction 

is  frequently  adopted.    The  pier  forms  in  such  cases  -are  more  expensive,  but  this  increase  in 

expense  for  the  piers  is  usually  more  than  offset  by  tlie  saving  in  the  falsework  for  the  arch 

ring.  ' 

Fig.  40  shows  the  method  of  constructing  the  Larimer  Avenue  bridge  at  Pittsl^urgh — a 
bridge  of  the  open«4pandrel  type,  with  two -ribs,  having  a  clear  span  of  approximately  300  ft. 
The  blocks  were  pllu^  ia'alphabetical  order  and  later  the  keys  between  them  were  concreted 
to  make  the  closure. 

In  constructing  an  arch  rib  or  arch  ring  by  the  alternate  block  method  the  individual 
sections  or  block  spaces  are  closed  off  at  the  ends  by  timber  bulkheads.  On  the  steepest  slopes 
of  the  lagging  these  bulkheads  adjoining  keying  sections  are  held  in  place  by  temporary  struts 
between  voussoirs.  A  top  form  is  usually  needed  for  the  block  sections  near  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments.   This  top  form  should  be  laid  up  as  the  concreting  progresses. 

If  arch  reinforcement  for  large  arches  is  put  in  place  in  long  lengths,  the  settlement  and 
deformation  of  the  centering  during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  will  cause  buckling  of  the  stcd 
which  will  prevent  the  reinforcement  from  lying  in  its  theoretical  position.  For  this  reason 
steel  lengths  should  not  exceed  about  30  ft.  and  the  splicing  should  occur  in  the  keyways.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  stagger  the  splices  of  adjacent  rods  and  to  locate  the  splices  where  the 
tension  in  the  steel  is  a  minimum. 

The  upper  reinforcement  in  arch  rings  may  be  kept  in  position  either  by  means  of  spacing 
boards  nailed  to  props  or  by  the  steel  being  wired  directly  to  transverse  timbers  supported  above 
the  surface  of  the  finished  concrete.  In  the  first  method  mentioned,  the  props  and  spacing 
boards  must  be  knocked  out  as  the  concrete  is  brought  up  with  li!celihood  of  disturbing  the  stccL 

When  steel  ribs  (either  rolled  sections  or  built-up  lattice  girders)  are  used  as  arch  reinforce- 
ment, great  care  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  ribs  in  the  proper  position,  and  in  this  position  they 
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should  b«  brftoed  until  the  coucrats  ia  plued.  Hw  use  of  such  riba  ia  known  as  the  Metu 
syatem. 

Spandrel  walls  for  esrth-fiUed  arches  are  either  built  on  top  of  the  arch  ring,  or  include  a 
portion  of  the  arch,  the  bottom  inner  edge  of  the  spandrel  retaining  wait  lapping  a  short  dis- 
tance over  the  completed  arch  ring. 

U.  Centering. — The  bent  type  of  timber  falsework  is  the  type  of  centering  generaU^^ 
employed  in  arch  construction  except  where  a  deep  gorge  ia  to  be  spanned  or  where  a  laije 
clearance  under  the  arch  is  necessary  while  the  bridge  is  under  erection.  Timber  arches,  Hon 
truaaes  and  bowstring  trusses  are  sometimes  employed  when  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  bent 
type  of  centering,  but  these  forms  are  expensive  to  build,  deform  badly  under  Loading,  and  have 
but  small  salvage  value.  Before  using  any  of  these  typea,  considerstion  should  be  given  to  the 
use  of  steel  centers. 


42a.  Timber  Centers. — A  simple  and  common  form  of  timber  centering  for  arches 
of  low  rise  ia  shown  ia  Fig.  41.  The  lagging  had  not  been  placed  at  the  time  this  photograph 
was  taken,  but  some  of  the  joists  for  supporting  the  lagging  were  already  in  place.  The  joists, 
of  course,  extended  from  abutment  to  abutment  and  were  supported  by  transverse  bents  of 
round  timber  resting  on  sills  the  full  length  of  each  bent.  The  falsework  rested  on  the  con- 
crete floor  of  a  spillway  channel  so  that  mud  sills,  piles,  or  specially  constructed  concrete 
footings  were  not  necessary.  Wedges  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  posts  so  that  the  center 
might  be  lowered  conveniently  after  the  arch  ring  was  completed  and  ready  to  bear  its  load- 
The  centering  used  in  the  Third  Avenue  bridge  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
42.  In  a  paper  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  April  13,  1914,  Barton  J. 
Sweatt  described  the  construction  of  this  centering  as  follows: 

Th«  falaework  for  aupportiDg  the  vches  cntuiaCed  of  (rile  beaU,  the  Gnt  bent  being  S  ft.  a  in.  (rom  the  (ue  of 
Oak  pilH  ir«r«  iwcd  kod  u  *  rule  ware  driven  to  bed  rook,  the  apacinf  wu  6  It.  0  in.  for  tha  thna  outside  pila  and 


Sm.  ie-42(i] 


I  rt.  a  In.  ror  th« 
in.,  ipMad  24  in.  on  oasten  ftad  ths 
ths  UM  o(  3-lD.  Urica  out  to  the  propt 
a  uid  f^tse  capfl.  Tb«a  v^gca 
aadti  the  «DdB  of  the  jowU  la  brio; 


ABCHS8 

upa  a»d  mni  12  by  IZ-ln.  yaltov  [^«,  talw  i»pi  8  by  10  In.,  jaL 

acciiis  wu  2  br  3  la.     The  piaper  ourvt  foi  tb«  iDtrade*  wu  ol 

eurre  sad  tsclted  to  ths  reguUr  lolils.    Oak  wedsea  vara  uaed  b« 

V  placed  in  piirs  uid  spued  about  1  ft,  »put.    BratU  « 


u  City,  Mo.     Note  »tJTiiitur»l  »t«l  jird'r 


An  article  in  Cement  Age,  March,  1912,  tleacribca  the  construction  of  the  centering  shown 
in  Fig.  43  in  the  following  manner: 


he  eeaterini  for  the  sreh  cooilatod  of 
Theaa  bente  vera  oapped,  top  of  ei 


la  benta  of  four  pilea  bbc 
ig  fWation  of  apriog  Ui 
a  abutmonl — the  eodi. 


,  and  tiro  eante r  pila  banta  of  fiva  pilea 
i  of  arch,  and  four  Udh  of  S  by  S-ln. 
;  elevMioo  of  the  aprioa  Una.  beuiDi  * 
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in.  en  tbe  eoDcntc  sbutmenta.  At  oampletioa 
sued  with  eoDtnU.    On  tbew  faut  Una  of  at 

width  of  ths  arch.  Od  thue  3  by  12-in.  timbt 
vertiul  iH*t<  V-bnoed,  nilh  0  by  S-io.  oapa  . 
cap*  mre  pUoed  2  by  12-in.  rib*,  dapped  to  t 

we«  sOTared  with  2-in.  pliukiDs  to  lorm  the  i 


the  ends  ol  striogen  were  bored  out  and  the  hoWin  the  abutmeotr 
insua  were  pUced  *  Kt  of  pine  wed^ea  over  each  pile,  tbn  bvinc 
by  12.111.  timber  wu  laid  an  the  wedcn  over  each  bent  tliroufh  th' 
1,  the  arch  beota  were  erocted,  each  having  four  and  fin  6  by  S-ii> 
:t  edgeways,  top  of  caps  12  in.  below  in tradoe  □(  anb.     On  tlicx 


Thew! 
them  lap 


d  18ii 


TheHh. 


lyptcQl  TVqrnverae  Cltwtfen-  { 
Pio,  44. — Detail*  of  arch  center*  for  propOMd  renewal.  C.  R.  R-  Co.  of  N.  J. 

A  Terr  eimpte  and  aeeurate  method  of  toying  out  the  riba  waa  uw^  wfiicb  coniiated  ol  Uying  out  tl 
trah  Intrwlo*  radii  on  a  lerri  place  near  the  bridge  ails.  The  timber  lor  the  rihe  waa.  therefore,  markai 
die  dnwinff.  Protiably  the  mo*t  intereating  feature  of  this  arch  DTDtcring  was  the  aimpie  atraight  w 
muimum  itreogth  and  laaumiim  aalety  in  every  reapeel  at  the  Lowpat  coat.  The  live  steel  Door  be«na 
bridge  wen  utilised  to  make  an  18-ft.  dear  opening  at  naiimum  height  in  the  centering.  Thia  araa  C' 
■a  it  uved  one  pile  bent  and  one  ceDteriiv  bent,  hut  ila  main  purp«*e  wa«  to  allow  drilt  to  paas  through 
high  water  during  eonalnjetioD. 

Figs.  44,  m,  4Q  ,ind  47  show  timber  centers  similar  to  the  one  just  de«crib«i. 


S«c  tM-i2a] 
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A  pMented  tjpe  of  centeriog  is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  Imomi  as  the  Luten  arch  centering.  Thp 
idea  in  this  center  is  to  diq>enac  with  the  usual  wedges  employed  in  lowering  the  falsework. 
The  top  part  of  tbe  upnght^i  consists  of  two  thin  members  with  major  dimensions  transverse  to 
r-ach  other.  These  arc  arranged  in  the  fonn  of  a  T-column,  and  wired  together  at  frequent 
infrvaU.  Each  member  separately  ia  made  too  light  to  carry  its  loading  so  that  clipping  the 
wires  penuita  each  member  to  buckle  which  lowers  the  center. 


la  of  ueh  eenlcn  lot  Crater  Strtrt  bridcr.  Philltpabnra.  N.  J 


W.  W.  Waahbum  in  an  article  in  Concrete-ctintrU  Age,  .\ugust,  1914,  writ<*s  as  follnws  ii 
regard  to  the  centering  shown  in  Fig.  49: 
Biaee  BuffalD  Bayoa  in  m.  nm-vs^tlAe  ttremia.  it 


)o  o(  Mb«  bridctB. 
jkc  warn  Anrnnced  *a  ka  to  CKMDtor.  mt  much  bb  |>««b1«.  thr 
I*  the  anil  wBi  eaurntcd.     On  Mcmnt  of  Ihr  anli  bcini  ■! 


\r  30~in  .  MD-lb.  I 
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banta  at  ricbt  •n()ca.     Bpm^ng  e 

Timber  centering  for  a  bridge  aver  raHroad  tncks  at  ^11  River,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  50 
and  deacnbed  in  Engineertng  Record,  April  26,  1913,  ss  follows: 

la  bvildiDc  tb«  iirch  coilaisc  it 


Flo.  17.— Fsbeirarlf  Idi  bridce  over  Bis  Muddy  Rive 


Fio.  48. — Centen  of  Lulen  Derail  tot  Cloott  Sireet  bridge  over  Wabuh  Blvrr,  Logmniport,  Ind. 

aide  o(  the  Cruu.  Tbe  worlc  bid  to  be  conducted  witbout  intrrruptiDn  ot  Inin  kcvIcc.  The  upriglil*  ■upporllnN 
the  centerinc  were  carried  on  ooocrele  mud  lillg  sod  2-in.  toatue-and-groove  Itgilni  wu  lUcd  over  Ihe  rnllri' 
arcb  linf.    The  oenteiins  wu  deaisEicd  tor  a  deSntlon  equal  to  odd  eight-huudredth  o[  ths  >pan. 

I>1gs.  BIA  and  SIB  show  the  type  of  arch  centering  used  in  conitructing  a  throe-ribbed 
arcli  on  the  Missisaippi  River  Boulevard,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Boxing  for  the  ribs  is  kIbo  ihown, 

Posts  in  timber  centering  have  sometimes  been  placed  approximately  normal  to  the  arrli 
soffit,  but  such  instances  arc  quite  rare.     Since  ipccially  constructed  footing  are  necessary 
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for  inclined  membera,  this  fonn  of  center  may  be  used  economically  only  when  rock  or  other 
auit&ble  foundation  ties  near  the  ground  surface. 

Sand  boxes  have  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  country  in  place  of  wedges  for 
the  Btriking  or  lowering  of  a.rch  centers.  These  boxes  have  given  satisfaction  in  most  instances, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sand  dry  while  the  arch  ring  is  being  ctmstructed. 
This  type  of  lowering  device  is  expensive,  but  the  extra  first  cost  may  be  offset  in  huge  arches 
by  the  high  cost  of  striking  wooden  wedges. 


Flo.  40.— DeUili  o[  utb  ■ 


t.  ipu  of  San  Jicinto  bridce,  HoiatoD,  T«u.     Nmc 


Fia.  GO.— Hlfh**)'  brjdte  it  SonUi  Puk,  Fill  River,  Mui.,  orer  tnoki  ud  ri^t-«f-w*]r  of  tlw  N.  T..  N.  B.  * 
U.  R.  R. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  using  sand  boxes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  aand  will  con^ireaa  as  t  he 
weight  on  the  centering  increases.  The  amount  of  this  compreasibQity  is  considerable,  greatly 
incieasing  deflection  unlea  the  sand  is  put  under  an  initial  compression,  which  is  seldom  feasible. 

A  sand  box  used  in  the  main  arch  of  the  EMmondson  Avenue  bridge,  Baltimore,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  52.  The  renter  was  lowered  by  allowing  the  sand  la  run  out  through  a  1-in.  circular  hole 
in  the  oak  bottom  of  the  steel-plate  cylinder.     This  hole  was  clooed  by  a  wooden  plug  while 


Fia^  5l\. — -Cunianng  for  blidffl  ol 


Section  on  Cenw  Line 
Miuunpiii  River  BouUfMd,  St.  Paul,  UioD. 


Fio.  SIB. — Rib  boiiDf  lor  bridfc  o\ 


a  MnriHippi  River  BouWvud,  f^t.  Faol,  Hioa. 


Sfeet  fWe 
Cylinder 
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itm  oentering  supported  its  load.  A  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  sand  boxes  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  oentering  cannot  be  raised  before  the  arch  ring  is  poured  in  order  to  adjust  the  top  members 
to  the  curve  of  the  arch  intrados. 

In  the  design  of  large  arch  centers  an  uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  pressures  from  vous- 
soirs  placed  on  the  steepest  portions  of  the  lagging.  Either  of  two  assumptions  are  usually 
made  as  to  the  forces  acting  on  the  centering  due  to  the  weight  of  such  voussoirs.  In  the 
common  method  of  design,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  centering  sustains  only  the  radial 
components  of  the  voussoir  weights,  the  tangential  components  being  resisted  by  temporary 
ritruts  between  voussoirs  so  as  to  be  transferred  to  the  abutments.  The  more  accurate  method 
is  to  assume  that  tangential  pressures  (in  addition  to  the  radial  pressures)  act  on  the  centering 
which,  from  any  voussoir,  may  be  as  great  as  the  product  of  the  radial  component  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  between  the  voussoirs  and  lagging.  The  original  tangential  component  is 
then  reduced  by  this  amount. 

Since  a  timber  center  is  only  a  temporary  structure  and  has  a  high  salvage  value,  great 
accuracy  in  the  design  of  the  separate  members  is  not  necessary.  The  method  of  design  need 
only  be  such  that  the  size  of  each  member  is  well  on  the  safe  side.  Then,  too,  rigidity  is  quite 
as  important  as  strength,  so  that  all  things  considered,  close  figuring  is  out  of  the  question. 
Obviously  the  weight  of  centering  may  be  omitted  except  for  high  arches.  For  the  method  of 
designing  lagging,  joists,  and  posts  see  Arts.  65  and  66,  Sect.  2. 

As  a  rule,  only  hardwood  should  be  used  for  caps  and  sills,  although  long-leaf  pine  may  be 
sufficiently  hard  in  many  cases.  Wedges,  however,  should  be  made  of  hardwood  without 
exception.  It  is  always  advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of  joints  in  side-grain  compression  to 
a  minimum  on  account  of  the  low  bearing  value  of  timber  across  the  grain.  Steel  distributing 
plates  are  of  advantage  in  this  connection. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  lateral  displacement  of  vertical  posts  due  to  radial  pres- 
sure from  the  arch  ring.  This  may  be  avoided  either  by  proper  longitudinal  bracing  or  by 
notching  out  the  joists  and  shimming  them  tight  against  the  caps. 

Many  practical  notes  on  the  design  and  erection  of  falsework  may  be  found  in  Sect.  7 
of  the  "  American  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book." 

In  striking  arch  centers,  wedges  should  be  lowered  gradually  beginning  at  the  crown  and 
working  toward  the  springing  lines.  The  lowering  should  be  done  symmetrically  with  respect 
to  the  center  of  the  arch  ring.  In  a  series  of  arches,  centers  between  abutments  or  abutment 
piers  should  be  struck  simultaneously.  As  a  rule,  centers  should  not  be  struck  from  arches  in 
less  than  28  days  under  favorable  weather  conditions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  longer  period 
should  elapse  if  possible. 

426.  Steel  Centers. — Steel  centers  of  the  arch-trussed  type  should  receive  con- 
sideration when  arches  are  to  be  built  in  scries  or  where  the  character  of  the  stream  or  crossing 
renders  timber  and  pile  falsework  impossible  or  expensive.  Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  a  sterl 
center  is  usually  high,  but  if  it  can  be  used  a  number  of  times,  as  in  a  large  series  of  arches,  it 
may  not  prove  any  more  costly  than  timber. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  some  well-defined  advantages  in  using  three- 
hinged  arch  centers.  In  the  first  place,  the  crown  deflection  using  steel  centers  is  usually  much 
less  than  that  obtained  by  employing  timber  falsework.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  compute 
the  deflection  of  each  point  of  a  steel  center  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  while,  in  the  case  of 
a  wooden  center,  the  probable  settlement  at  each*  bent  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
Steel  centers  also  have  the  additional  advantages  of  allowing  an  obstructed  opening  for  railroad 
or  other  traflic  and  of  eliminating  danger  from  flood  and  ice  in  the  construction  of  arches  over 
streams.  The  advantage  of  allowing  the  deflection  to  be  quite  accurately  computed  makes  it 
possible  to  give  the  centers  a  preliminary  camber  so  that  when  the  concrete  is  in  place  and  the 
centering  withdrawn,  the  arch  ring  will  assume  its  true  position. 

One  disadvantage  of  using  steel  in  arch  centering  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  materially  affected 
by  temperature  changes.  For  this  reason,  in  constructing  large  arches,  only  the  alternate  block 
method  should  be  employed. 
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The  steel  centering  uaed  in  constructing  the  thiee-spfto  Mrth-flUad  &TOh  StruAtun  wUek 
carriefl  Atherton  Avenue  in  the  City  of  Fitteburgh  acroa  the  four  tracks  of  the  PmnsylvKola 
Ilailroad  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  This  centering,  fabricated  by  the  Btsw  Stee!  Coas.  Co.,  eontisted 
of  steel  arch  trusses  spaced  5  ft.  5^  in.  oa  centers.  The  trusses  carried  timbers  and  laftflinB, 
and  were  supported  on  framed  trestle  bents  placed  close  to  the  pier  faces.  Sufficient  tnisars 
were  at  firet  erect«?d  to  concrete  one-half  the  width  of  each  arch  ring,  then  the  centers  were  shifted 
trsnsvetsely  to  themselves  and  the  concrete  placed  for  the  second  half  of  the  structure.  The 
method  used  in  construction  and  the  details  of  the  arch  centering  arc  described  in  Enginemng 
and  Contracting,  Feb.  19,  1913,  as  follows: 

rib.     On  the  b«nt  »p*  over  eufa  post  was  plkccd  a  block  and  double  vedgt  and  on  thcH  lupporU  1  13  by  ll-ln, 
pimie  on  vhicb  regted  the  ribg,     Betwcco  each  pair  of  ribs  a  dolly  vai  faat<nKi  to  the  bant-upt. 


Fio.  53.— 6tn]  Kntcrini  tot  AthcHon  Avenue  bridcc  Fittiburah,  Pa. 

Tb*  (hiftinc  of  the  eeatrt  to  comlruct  the  aeeond  hall  of  the  krcb  wu  accotnpliahed  u  (oUoin:  Jack*  *«■ 
•et  sp  oa  the  bent-capa  aloniaide  the  dollin.  and  a  iirain  taken  on  Iheni  until  the  wedge*  ii«te  looMBod  aulBcifntlr 
to  be  eaaily  nmoved.  The  jicka  wete  Ibpn  lowered  unlil  the  wei(ht  of  the  ceat*n  tnted  on  the  dolljea.  To  pre- 
vent the  latging  and  croee  limbera  from  brine  lilted  oil  Ihe  riba  by  atickinc'to  the  aoRit  of  the  arch  rinf,  oni'  end  at 

into  the  dulllea  the  whole  center  waa  ah  if  ted  sidewiie  rubbinf  an  the  doUiea,  until  it  mird  on  the  nii-poat  benla  under 
the  aecond  half  of  the  arch.  The  jacka  were  Ihea  plaeed  on  the  capa  of  the  aeeond  benta  and  the  crnlcr  rained  Itid 
the  block*  and  wedgea  inaerted.  A  atpamboat  ratchet  vaa  natd  lo  pull  the  etnUr  on  the  dolliea.  Four  m>D 
vorkinc  S  hr.  ahilled  a  center.  Inddenially  tbc  tie  rod*  canneelinc  Ihe  otqwaite  endi  of  the  rih*  sere  found,  when 
planked  acroaa.  to  proride  a  moat  eoavenienl  brid(e  for  Ihe  workmen  en(B|ed  in  ahillinc  and  idjuatinc  the  emtm. 
The  Lateral  Ihnul  on  the  eenten  due  to  their  akewed  pnailioB  wu  taken  care  of  hy  auiuUe  tatnal  titadng 
of  the  riba.  In  anticipation  of  the  center  riaiiif  at  the  crown  in  conrrc-tibB  from  the  haunehea  upward,  tb^  nba  were 
ancbtnd  back  to  the  pier  maaoury.  The  ioiaini  eartied  by  the  riba  eonidaled  of  noaa^imber*  orer  wliieh  vera 
notelwl  alrincen  with  eorred  top  edie*.  The  alrincer*  weraapaced  1IH  in.  apart  and  were  UhmI  with  ZMb 
boaida.     The  beann^  of  the  atriocer  end*  acainat  Ibe  pier*  were  fonoHl  by  wealcca, 

St«el  centering  employed  in  the  construction  of  tbc  South  Eighth  Street  Viaduct.  Allen- 
tovn,  Pa.  'ft  two-ribbed  arch  structure  of  nine  120-^t.  ipana)  is  shown  In  Fig.  M.  Thr  Bnc<- 
ntrritv  .Vru*,  April  17,  1013,  dMcribea  tbia  centering  as  follows: 
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For  the  nine  120-f t.  arches  three  full  seta  of  steel  aroh  centers  were  used,  using  each  set  for  three  of  the 
Eaoh  eat  of  oentem  consisted  of  two  independent-trussed  arches  of  the  outlines  shown  in  Fig.  54,  each  arch  suppcrt- 
ing  one  of  the  twin  concrete  arch  ribs  and  being  itself  made  up  of  two  steel  arch  ribs  interbraccd  with  steel  strut*- 
Across  the  upper  chords  of  these  steel  ribs,  which  were  curved  to  the  curve  of  the  concrete  arch,  was  bolted  the 
wooden  lagging  on  which  the  concrete  was  deposited.  The  twin  centering  arches  were  held  together  by  a  timbf  r 
orosa-beam  and  diagonal  steel  rods. 

The  aroh  trusses  were  fabricated  in  six  sections  and  riveted  on  the  ground  into  semi-arches,  which  were  lifted 
by  derricks  into  place,  to  be  bolted  at  the  base  to  the  supporting  columns.  At  the  crown  it  was  riveted  solidly  in 
the  bottom  chordf  but  bolted  through  slotted  holes  at  the  upper  chord,  to  insure  the  stress  passing  through  th^ 
lower  chord. 


La^n^  io  be  secure^ 
bofted  to  iop  chord  cf  arches 


O^^lyT^k^^ 


1^ 


Part  Plan  of 
Bottom  Chord  Bfxcing 


Center  Line  of 
Wedae  end  Jock 


•Jack 


Center  Line 
of  Wedaes 


Concrete  BracHet 
C.L.of  Jacks 


Springing  Line 


Details  of 
S+eeJ  Centering 


Fig.  64.-— Details  of  steel  centering  for  South  Eighth  S'treet  viaduct,  Allrntown,  Pa. 


^...e'xZ'Baften    ^    , 
If  TonkKyr,na 

\  IB     ■■        ■  r  ■     T  -■  -   ■  -    aa 


rBevet  molding 


^'ij' lugging -' 


.-■>: 


Farms  buitt  in  place  ^ 
far  fi/irh  nrrh    -  ■  *»' 


Trf- 


'/eoff 


*■  '4'A6'5pihngpiec 
boi  fed  fo  chord 

'•5feel  arch  center 
Fio.  55. — Arch  rib  forms  on  steel  centers  for  Brooklyn-Brighton  %-iaduct.  Cleveland. 


The  centers  were  supported  on  inclined  steel  eolumns  which  footed  on  concrete  steps  purposely  projeeted 
from  the  main  section  of  the  pier  and  cut  off  after  the  centers  were  struck.  The  base  plates  of  the  eolumns  rest  on 
east-iron  wedges  which  in  turn  rest  on  I-beam  grillages,  footing  on  the  aforementioned  concrete  projection.  Be- 
tween the  column  base  and  the  projection,  10-ton  screw  jacks  are  interposed  to  aid  in  the  alignment  and  lereling 
of  the  centers;  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  plaee.  though  the  load  passes  directly  to  the  wedges  which  are  used 
for  striking  centers.  A  U-«haped  clamp,  made  of  a  1-in.  bolt  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  is  passed  around  each 
pair  of  wedges  to  prerent  any  possible  lateral  motion.  A  similar  bolt  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  higher  np  on  the 
main  ootumn. 
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Tbe  unique  feature  in  the  steel  centering  used  in  constructing  the  Tunkhannock  Creek 
Viaduct  on  the  lefecation  of  the  Delawaie,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  was  an  adjust- 
able  panel  at  the  crown  of  the  steel  arch  trusses. 

Aich  rib  forms  on  steel  centers  are  shown  in  fig.  55.  These  forms  were  used  in  constructing 
the  Brooklyn-Brif^ton  viaduct,  Qevdand. 


THSEE-HIN GED  ARCHES 

43.  Geneial  IKsousion. — ^An  arch  with  three  hinges  is  statically  determinate  and  conse- 
quently can  be  analysed  much  more  readily  for  a  given  loading  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
fixed-ended  or  xhd  arch.  Furthermore,  three-hinged  arches  do  not  need  to  be  analyzed  for 
temperature  changes,  the  hinges  allowing  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  ribs  without  causing 
any  stresB  throughout  the  arch.  Obviously  this  staten^nt  does  not  take  into  account  the  effect 
which  results  from  friction  on  the  hinges,  but  such  effect  is  usually  considered  to  be  negligible. 
Whether  or  not  hinge  friction  is  likely  to  cause  appreciable  error  in  the  analysis  of  three-hinged 
arches  is  still  a  matter,  however,  in  regard  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion. 

Three-hinged  arches  are  especially  adapted  to  sites  where  abutments  and  piers  must  be 
founded  on  compressible  soil  or  on  pOes.  The  hinges  permit  of  considerable  settlement  without 
failure  of  the  arch  or  without  causing  the  huge  cracks  which  are  sure  to  develop  in  a  fixed-ended 
structure  under  like  conditions.  Of  course,  a  solid  arch  may  be  designed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  abutments  are  yielding,  but  this  is  rarely  done  and 
such  computations  in  any  event  could  not  take  into  account 
such  settlement  as  might  come  from  an  unexpected  source. 

Hinges  in  arch-bridge  construction  are  likely  to  be  an 
expensive  detail,  especially  in  short-span  structures.  The 
claim  is  made,  however,  that  in  arches  of  laige  span,  the 
saving  in  concrete  as  compared  with  the  fixed-ended  t>i>e 
much  more  than  pays  for  the  hinges. 

44.  Methods  of  Analysis. — Consider  first  the  general 
case  of  an  unsymmetrical  three-hinged  arch  subjected  to  a 
number  of  vertical  concentrated  loads.  By  referring  to 
Fig.  56,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  four  unknown  quantities — 
namely,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  each  reaction — and  four  independent 
equations  are  necessary  to  solve  for  these  unknowns.  We  have  the  following  three  equations 
from  statics: 

Z  K  —  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  components  »  0. 

ZH  B  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  ^  0. 

ZM  s  algebraic  sum  of  moments  of  all  the  forces  about  any  point  >«  0. 

The  additional  equation  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  bending  moment  is  lero  at  the 
crown  hinge.     Thus  we  have  the  following  four  equations  with  respect  to  the  arch  of  Fig.  56. 

V'^  +Vs-ZP^O 

Taking  moments  about  the  left  hinge 

Hab  -  VbI  +  UPa  -  0 
Since  the  nM>ment  at  the  crown  hinge  is  zero 

VaIi  -Ha/-  2o'»P  di  -  a)  -  0 

These  four  equations  may  be  solved  simultaneously  to  obtain  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents of  the  two  reaotioDa. 


FiQ.  56. 
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The  calculatioDB  may  be  simplified  by  resolving  each  reaction  into  a  vertical  force  and  a 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  closing  chord  (Fig.  57).  The  four  equations  in  this  case  are  as 
follows  (since  Ha  *  Hb  from  Fig.  56) : 

Vi  +  V,  -  2P  =  0 

Hi  -  Ht  =-0 

-  Vtl  +  2Pa  =  0 

Vih  -  2o''P  {li  -  a)  -  Hir  =  0 

or 

Vih  -  Xif^Pih  -a)  -Hac  =  0 

(The  values  of  V*  have  not  been  considered  in  the  first  equation  as  they  are  equal  and  opposite 
in  direction.)  With  the  components  of  either  reaction  determined  by  these  equations,  the  line 
of  thrust  may  be  drawn  throughout  the  arch  as  described  in  Art.  16  for  the  arch  with  fixed  ends. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  values  of  Vi  and  Vi  may  be  obtained  from  the  above  equations 
(or  by  using  SAf  »  0  at  both  points  A  and  B)  in  the  following  form: 


Vi  =  J  ZP{1  -  a) 
Vt  -  -^  2Pa 


d' 


{2\ 


These  forces  are  thus  identieal  with  the  reactions  of  a  simple  beam  of  the  same  span  and  similarly 
loaded. 


'C^.. 
>.      - 


Ci 


Fia.  57. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  K  (Fig.  57)  may  be  expressed  as  follows* 

M  =F,x  -  2o*P(x  -  a)  -  HaV 
=  Mk  —  HaV 

where  Mk  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  point  X  of  a  similarly  loaded  beam.     At  the  crown 
hinge,  letting  Mc  denote  the  moment  of  the  vertical  forces  about  the  point  C,  we  have 

M  ^  Mc  -  Hac  =  0 
or 

Ms 

c 


Ha  = 


(4) 


Equations  (1)  to  (4)  inclusive  are  the  formulas  commonly  employed  in  the  analysis  of  three- 
hinged  arches — supplemented,  of  course,  with  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons  as  in  the  case 
of  arches  with  fixed  ends. 

For  symmetrical  arches.  Hi  and  Ht  are  horizontal  and  the  line  of  thrust  need  be  drawn  for 
onl}*^  one-half  the  arch  when  the  loading  is  symmetrical  about  the  crown  hinge.  In  such  a 
case  of  loading,  the  thrust  at  the  crown  hinge  is  horizontal  and  the  line  of  thrust  may  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  11.  This  trial  method  gives  exact  results 
when  applied  to  a  three-hinged  symmetrical  arch  on  account  of  there  being  two  known  points 
(hinge  points)  on  the  line  of  thrust  for  each  half  of  arch. 
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The  computations  for  unifonn  live  loading  are  extremely  simple  and  should  be  made 
separately  from  those  for  dead  load  or  concentrateil  live  loads.  For  full  loading,  with  th<' 
crown  hinge  at  mid-span,  formula  (4)  gives 

//.  =^-—  (.V 

where  tr  is  the  uniform  load  per  foot.     The  following  equation,  determined  hy  suhstitutin|r 
in  formula  f  3)  gives  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  (coordinates  x  and  y) : 

ir         1         /;  V  1      W'^- 

M  =  r  wx{l  -  X)  ------  y  [U) 

J  or 

(For  an  arch  of  parabolic  form,  M  =  0,  and  onlj'  axial  stress  occurs  throughout  the  arch  ft»r 
full  uniform  loading.)     With  only  one-half  of  the  span  loaded 

1()       c 

nT  one-half  that  due  to  full  loading.     The  bending  moment  at  any  |)oint  in  the  loaded  half 
equals 

.U  =  J  «-x(3i  -  4j)  -  ^^   "fy  (S ) 

iind  in  the  unloaded  half 

J/=g«rfx-j^.-    -     J,  (9) 

'In  equations  (S)  and  (9),  the  value  of  x  is  measured  from  that  end  of  the  arch  which  Ls  nearer 
to  the  point  in  question.) 

A  three-hinged  arch  is  commonly  analyzed  for  (1)  dead  and  uniform  live  load  over  the 
entire  span,  (2)  for  dead  and  uniform  live  load  over  the  right  half  of  span,  and  (3)  for  dead  and 
uniform  live  load  over  the  left  half  of  span.  Full  loading  gives  maximum  stresses  for  the  sections 
near  the  hinges,  while  the  half-span  loadings  give  the  greatest  stresses  near  the  quarter  points 
of  the  span.  The  usual  method  of  design  is  to  locate  the  hinges  at  the  proper  points  and  to 
draw  the  force  lines  representing  the  load  concentrations.  These  loads  can  be  determined  quit  e 
accurately  by  making  a  complete  design  ^^  ^ 


Lfne  of  Thrust' Nbil 


of  the  spandrels  prior  to  the  arch  design 

and  by  approximating  the  weight  of  the 

arch  ring — ^the  arch  ring,  however,  need 

not  be   drawn.     The  lines  of  thrust  for 

the   three   conditions   of  loading  stated 

above  are  then  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig. 

58.     With  the  lines  of  thrust  known,  it 

then  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  correct  thickness  of  the  arch  at  any  point  and  tleeide 

upon  a  suitable  arch  ring  which,  of  couisc,  should  not  differ  appreciably  in  weight  or  position 

from  the  arch  ring  previously  assumed  or  else  a  second  analysis  should  be  made. 

For  a  load  of  unity  at  the  point  L^  in  Fig.  59,  the  direction  of  one  of  the  reaction  lines  is 
given  by  the  line  connecting  the  two  hinges  to  one  side  of  the  load.  The  direction  of  the  othtT 
reaction  is  then  known.  It  is  thus  an  easy  matter  to  construct  influence  lines  similar  to  those  of 
-\rt.  34  and  determine  the  exact  maximum  loadings.  Method  of  constructing  influence  li?ies 
is  explained  in  Art,  48a,  Sect.  7. 

46.  Common  Type  of  Hinges. — The  most  common  form  of  arch  hinge  consists  of  a  stnu- 
tural  or  cast-steel  pin  bearing  on  two  steel  castings.  Hinges  of  this  type  are  shown  in  V\%^. 
(iO  to  63  inclusive. 

46.  Methods  of  Constructaon. — Three  distinct  methods  of  construction  have  been  empto.Ned 
in  the  erection  of  throe-hinged  arches:  {X)  casting  the  concrete  ribs  in  forms  on  the  gn)\ind  i\\v\ 
then  hoisting  them  into  place;  (2)  erecting  structural-steel  reinforcement  to  be  employed  in 
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the  arch  ribe  mhI  usng  this  rebifoieeiaent'  to  support  the  wei^t  of  the  farms  and  plastic 
ooncTctc  dmins  «mstrurtioQ:  and  i3i  cmp)oving  the  usiul  type  of  Mnlering  and  castini:  th« 
ribs  in  plac«.  The  first  melhod  is  the  wte  osually  foUowcd.  Method  No.  2  is  of  advantage 
when  a  stream  to  be  spanned  is  nibject  to  bidden  freshets  and  a  minimum  of  falseworfc  is 
nrquiied.     Method  No.  3  is  necesary  only  nnder  nnnsual  conditions. 

The  cheapest  type  of  ti>e  thi«e-hin^  anh  and  alao  the  type  that  is  Lighteat  and  b«til 
adapted  to  the  use  of  hinges  is  one  of  detached  ribs  supportins  spandrel  rolumns.  Such  a  trpe 
of  arch  lends  itself  readily  to  the  unit  method  of  construction  should  this  form  of  erection 
be  desired,  and  also  eliminatee  the  iteeeasity  for  waterproofing  which  is  a  serious  proUem  in  the 
case  of  a  solid  filled  arch. 


47.  Details  of  Design.— Figs.  60  to  63  inclusive  give  typical  details  of  three-hinged  archen. 

The  arch  shown  in  Fig.  60  is  founded  on  Ohio  River  mud,  Raymond  concrete  pilpfi  being 
tised  for  the  foundations.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  cast  hingns  in  this  case  is  thus  apparent, 
as  settlement  of  foundations  was  anticipnted.  No  appreciAble  srtticment,  however,  has  ever 
taken  place. 

The  two  hnlves  of  each  rib  of  the  bridge  shown  in  Pig.  61  were  dnigned  to  be  erected  nimul- 
taneously,  without  falsework,  by  derricks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  to  be  sclfniupporl- 
ing  as  soon  as  the  crown-hinge  connection  was  mndc.  Temporary  nwny  bracing  was  provided 
to  insure  lateral  stability  while  the  forms  were  being  built  and  filled  with  concrete. 
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Fid.  W.— DaUlt*  <ft  MoSelt  CrMk  areb,  Colombia  Hiahway,  Oncoa. 
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The  three-hinged  arch  conjatnictioa  with  cantilever  ends,  shown  in  Fig.  62,  is  unusual 
but  was  found  to  be  more  economical  for  an  azch  of  this  t3rpe  and  dimensions  than  a  hingelcss 
structure.  Hie  cantflever  ends  were  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  stable  foundations  for  abutments  at  the  top  of  the  fill  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge.  Tho 
cantilever  ends  decreased  the  dead-load  thrust  on  the  center  hinges  about  one-quarter  and 
decreased  considerably  the  angle  which  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  lower  hinges  made  with  t]ie 
vertical,  thus  decreasing  the  size  of  abutment  required.  The  cost  of  the  hinges  necessary  for 
the  three^iinged  arch  was  very  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  additional  steel  reinforcing 
in  the  arch  ring  required  to  take  care  of  the  additional  bending  moments  in  the  hingeloss  arch. 
No  connection  whatever  was  needed  between  the  ends  of  the  cantilevers  and  the  abutments  on 
account  of  the  extremely  small  amoimt  of  vertical  motion  at  these  points.  A  common  type  of 
centering  was  used  in  constructing  the  arch  ribs  in  place.  Hie  cast-«teel  hinges  were  entirely 
encased  in  concrete  after  the  centers  were  struck,  a  J^-in.  plate  of  sheet  lead  having  been  placed 
at  the  center  of  each  hinge  to  allow  the  necessary  motion  of  the  arch  rib  under  li\^  load  and 
temperature  stresses.    In  this  way  all  possibility  of  corrosion  of  the  steel  hinges  was  avoided. 
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DAMS 

Bt  a.  G.  Hillberg^ 

A  dam  is  built  for  the  purpose  of  holding  back  a  certain  volume  of  water  and  usually  to 
raise  the  water  level  at  a  given  point,  so  as  to  create  a  fall  or  head.  Low  dams  designed 
to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  them  are  termed  weirs,  while  higher  structures  are  called 
spillwa3^.  Dams  designed  to  hold  back  the  water  and  not  intended  to  assist  in  passing  the 
discharge  are  daasified  as  bulkheads. 

Dama,  as  a  rule,  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  Fixed  and  movable.  Tlie  former 
consist  of  masonry,  earth,  rock,  steel,  timber,  or  combinations  of  these  materials  and  are  de- 
signed as  immovable;  while  the  second  group  contains  movable  structures,  such  as  gates,  stop 
logs,  flaahboards,  needles,  rollers,  etc.,  designed  to  be  removed  as  required. 

Often  dams  are  combinations  of  these  two  groups  as,  for  instance,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where 
11-ft.  steel  gates  have  been  placed  on  top  of  a  32-ft.  spillway  dam  of  mass  concrete. 

1.  I^elimiiiaxy  Studies. — Before  the  actual  designing  of  a  dam  can  be  undertaken,  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  its  purpose  and  the  site  must  be  at  hand.  As  a  rule,  the  geological 
formation  is  the  deciding  factor  as  to  what  type  to  adopts  while  very  oft.en  the  hydrographical 
and  topographical  conditions  decide  the  height  of  the  structure. 

la.  Locating. — When  investigating  a  river  with  the  view  of  finding  a  suitable 
dam  site,  the  engineer,  naturally,  first  looks  for  the  narrow  canyons.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
desire  to  get  as  short  a  structure  as  possible  and  also  because  the  rock  formation  in  sxioh  a  narrow 
place  is  usually  firm  and  hard.  However,  the  ^Titer  once  invcstigat^nl  such  a  narrow  l>ox-can- 
yon  where  the  sides  consisted  of  good,  hard,  blue  limestone  and  thought  the  site  to  he  excellent, 
while  borings  afterward  showed  the  canyon  to  be  a  volcanic  split  in  the  rock,  probably  1500 
ft.  deep  below  the  river  bed. 

When  storage  is  required,  a  narrow  box-canyon,  while  offering  good  dam  sit^s,  may  not 
give  the  desired  reservoir  capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  often  necessary  to  investigate  a  number 
of  possible  dam  sites,  as  the  one  apparently  best  suited  may  not  have  any  rock  foundation  nor 
give  the  necessary  storage  capacity.  A  site,  which  at  first  does  not  soom  suitable,  might 
after  all  be  the  most  favorable  because  the  formation  is  solid  bedrock  located  not  far  below 
the  surface  and  the  basin  upstream  such  as  to  give  the  desired  capacity  with  a  structure  of  low 
height. 

16.  Geological  Investigations. — These  investigations  must  be  very  thorough 
and  the  capital  spent  on  careful  explorations  will  be  saved  many  times  over  during  the  con- 
struction. The  first  matter  of  importance  is  to  know  whether  or  not  bedrock  can  be  rearhetl. 
If  so,  then  it  is  important  to  know  whether  it  is  stratified,  decomposed,  or  homogeneous;  whether 
hard  or  soft;  or  whether  the  formation  is  primeval,  sedimentary,  or  volcanic. 

Such  data  can  be  obtained  only  through  core  borings  with  diamond  drills,  and  It  is  advisablo 
to  test  the  holes  by  means  of  air  or  water  under  pressure.  In  one  case  the  exact  locations  of 
fissures  were  determined  by  having  two  gaskets  on  the  pipe,  so  that  air  under  pressure  could 
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be  applied  to  any  predetermined  portion  of  the  hole.^    Should  it  be  found  that  the  fonna- 
tion  is  stratified  or  otherwise  permeable,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  grout  it. 

In  soft  foundations,  wash  borings  must  be  used  and  a  record  kept  of  the  materials  pene- 
trated. Even  here  the  main  point  is  whether  the  formation  is  permeable  or  not.  As  a  rule, 
clay  or  hard-pan  offer  good  foundations,  while  glacial  deposits  are  always  treacherous. 

Hard-pan  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  since,  if  saturated  with  water  under  high 
pressure,  it  will  often  disintegrate  into  yellow  clay  and  gravel.* 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  data  have  been  obtained,  a  subsurface  map  should  be  made. 
From  this  map  it  can  be  decided  what  type  of  dam  is  most  suitable  and  if  any  precautions  have 
to  be  taken  in  improving  the  foundations. 

Ic.  Selecting  a  Suitable  Type  of  Dam. — As  a  rule,  an  engineer  will  first  think 
of  a  gravity-section  dam,  but  if  bedrock  cannot  be  reached  this  type  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  also  usually  out  of  the  question  if  no  suitable  materials  for  concrete  are  available  at  the  site, 
because  hauling  materials  is  expensive.  For  such  conditions  dams  of  reinforced  concrete  are 
well  worth  investigating.  However,  the  type  of  dam  depends  directly  on  the  foundation 
conditions,  which  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  Kock  foundations  and  soft  foundations. 

Rock  FornuUion. — A  type  of  dam  always  suitable  in  rock  formations  is  the  gravity-section. 
However,  if  the  site  is  narrow,  an  arched  dam  as  a  rule  shows  a  considerable  saving  in  material. 
A  still  greater  saving  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a  reinforced-concrete  dam. 

If  no  concrete  materials  are  available,  an  earthen  dam  might  be  the  solution,  but,  in  order 
to  make  it  tight,  there  must  be  both  clay  and  sand  or  gravel  available,  as  at  least  20%  of  clay 
is  necessary  to  make  it  tight. 

In  many  instances  rock-fill  dams  have  been  used,  but,  in  order  to  make  them  tight,  a  w^ater- 
tight  membrane  must  be  provided  on  the  upstream  side.  This  can  be  made  of  gravel,  sand, 
fine  sand  and  clay  graded  so  that  they  will  form  an  impervious  stratum.  Reinforced  con- 
crete has  also  been  used,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  cheaper  to  support  such  a  deck  on  concrete  buttresses 
rather  than  on  a  rock  fill.  To  place  a  core  wall  of  concrete  near  the  center  of  a  rock-fill  dam 
is  not  good  practice,  as  the  upstream  portion  of  the  rock  fill  is  then  submerged. 

If  good  timber  is  available  and  the  structure  to  be  built  is  not  too  high,  a  rock-fill  crib 
dam  will  often  be  worth  investigating. 

Steel  dams  are  structurally  all  right,  but  their  maintenance  is  high. 

Soft  Foundaiians. — In  soft  foundations,  gravity-section  dams  are  out  of  the  question,  but 
sometimes  engineers  have  put  low  gravity-section  structures  on  piling.  The  most  suitable  dams 
for  such  conditions  are  earthen  dams;  rcinforced-concrete  structures  placed  on  continuous 
foundation  mattresses;  rock-fiU  timber  cribs;  or  framed  timber  dams. 

Id.  Height  of  Structure. — Several  conditions  influence  the  height  of  a  dam. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  for  storing  water  for  irrigation,  the  reservoir  capacity  must  be  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  natural  flow  so  that  a  certain  area  can  be  irrigated;  if  built  in  connection  ^ith 
a  hydro-electric  power  plant,  the  head  created  is  just  as  important  as  the  storage  or  the  regu- 
lation of  the  river  discharge;  if  a  low  diversion  dam,  it  must  be  high  enough  to  divert  water 
into  the  pipe  line,  flume,  or  ditch  at  all  stages;  if  built  for  flood  protection,  it  must  have  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  retain  all  discharge  in  excess  of  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  river 
channel  below  the  dam,  etc. 

Very  often  the  interference  of  the  backwater  with  structures  of  immovable  character, 
such  as  operating  mills,  other  power  plants,  buildings,  railroads,  etc.,  will  limit  the  height  of 
a  dam. 

The  top  of  the  bulkhead  section  of  a  dam  should  always  be  higher  than  the  maximum 
water  level,  as  wave  action  will  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  reservoir.  Such  wave  action  is  .h 
function  of  the  exposed  length  of  surface  and,  according  to  Stevenson 

H  =  1.5VT  -f  (2.5  -  VT)  (ft. 

t  C.  W.  dMiTB:  *'CoMtruclion  of  Dani»." 
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where  H  =  height  of  wave  in  feet;  and  Z,  length  of  exposed  water  surface  in  miles,  measured 
alon^  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  dam. 

D.  C  Henny  gives  the  following  formula: 


H  =  0.075  ( V  -  8.5) 


(ft.) 


where  V  -  velocity  of  wind  in  miles  per  hour.     For  dams  designed  by  the  IT.  S.  Reclamation 
Service,  the  following  wave  heights  have  been  used : 


Wind  velocity,  miles  per  hour. 

35 
40 
44 
48 
50 
56 
75 


Wave  height,  feet. 

2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 


'fhe  top  of  the  dam  should,  of  course,  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  wave  height,  especially 
if  it  IS  an  earthen  dam,  which  might  be  severely  eroded  if  water  splashes  over  it. 

le.  Hydrographic  Investigations. — For  whatever  purpose  a  dam  is  built  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  river  and  its  drainage  basin  is  required.  The  best  possible  data 
to  work  on  are  actual  observations  on  the  river  itself,  such  as  are  kept  and  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  by  the  various  State  engineering  offices. 

If  no  such  records  are  available  at  the  point  where  the  dam  is  to  be  built,  records  at  other 
points,  preferably  one  above  and  one  below  the  site,  can  be  made  use  of  and  a  rating  curve 
established.  Should  no  records  at  all  be  available  on  the  stream  itself,  the  best  method  is  to 
compare  it  with  adjacent  streams  on  which  records  have  been  kept. 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  runoff  calculations,  basing  them  on  the  rainfall. 
Such  computations  are  always  very  unreliable  and  should  be  made  and  used  with  the  greatest 
raution.     The    best    available    method    is    that    developed    by    Vermeule.^ 


E  =  F(15.50  +  OMR) 


(in.) 


where  E  =  yearly  losses  due  to  evaporation;  F  =  (0.05 T  —  1.48),  where  T  =  mean  yearly 
temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  R  —  yearly  rainfall  in  inches.  Vermeule  found  by 
investigating  the  rivers  in  the  East,  especially  those  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  monthly  relation 
between  evaporation  (including  absorption  by  crops,  etc.)  and  rainfall  was  as  follows: 


December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


e  =0.42  +  0.10r 
e  =  0.27  +  0.10r 
e  =  0.30  +  0.10r 
e  =  0.48  +  0.10r 
e  =  0.87  +  0.10r 
e  =  1.87  4-0.20r 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


e  =  2.50  +  0.25r 
e  =  3.00  +0.30r 
e  =  2.62  +0.25r 
e  -  1.63  +0.20r 
e  =  0.88  +0.12r 
e  =  0.66  +  O.lOr 


Each  of  these  monthly  evaporations  is  to  be  multiplied  by  f  =  (0.05^  —  1.48),  where  t  = 
average  monthly  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Where  gage  records  are  available  they  should  be  worked  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  giving  the 
rating  curve,  the  gage  heights,  and  the  duration  per  year  of  each  gage  height.  The  longer  the 
record,  the  better  the  average  will  be. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  maximum  discharge 
that  can  possibly  occur.  As  the  records  given  might  not  cover  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
to  embrace  such  a  maximum  discharge,  a  cautious  designer  should  increase  the  given  maximum 
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from  20  up  to  60%,  and  even  then  have  sufficient  freeboard  to  safeguard  the  bulkhead  portion 
from  being  overtopped. 

1/.  Capacity  of  Reservoir. — As  boou  as  the  dam  haa  been  locate  definitely  ami 
the  reservoir  surveyed,  a  capacity  diagram  should  be  made  aa  shown  in  Fig.  2.     Such  a  diagram 


is  obtained  by  determining  the  areas  enclosed  by  each  contour,  calculating  the  mean  areas 
between  any  two  contours  and  multiplying  by  the  distance  between  them.  A  table  should  also 
be  made  giving  the  areas  and  capacities.  For  convenience  the  unit  measure  is  1  acre-foot  which 
equals  43,660  cu.  ft.     Such  a  diagram  is  approximate  only,  as  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 


the  wat«r  level  is  horizontal;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  modified  parabola  tangent  to  the 
horizontal  at  the  dam,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  to  the  slope  of  the  water  surface  of  the  river  feed- 
ing into  the  rsservoir. 

The  line  thus  formed  is  called  the  baekaaUr  curve  and  ita  exact  shape  cannot  be  calculated. 
However,  several  method;  hivp  bF>en  devised  whereby  a  fairly  intelligest  gncM  ran  ba  made. 
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If  the  dam  were  put  in  a  channel  with  vertical  sides  or  nearly  so,  the  shape  would  be  a  para- 
bola and  the  length  /  of  its  horizontal  projection 

2h 

S 


?«  =? 


where  h  is  the  height  of  the  new  water  level  above  the  natural  slope  S  of  the  water  surface  at 
the  dam  before  it  was  built  (Fig.  3). 

However,  as  the  shape  of  a  reservoir  basin  is  such  that  the  respective  cross-sections  are 
not  uniform,  the  best  method  to  apply  is  that  of  trial  and  error.  Therefore,  select  first  cross- 
sections  at  suitable  intervals,  Zi,  Is,  /»,...  /»,  and  determine  the  area  Ay  the  wetted  perimeter 


Fia.  3. 


p,  the  hydraulic  radius  R  and  the  velocity  v  at  different  elevations  for  each  one  of  them.  Then 
assume  a  value  of  n  in  Kutter's  formula,  basing  it  on  the  prevailing  n  at  high  and  low  water 
in  the  river.  This  value  is  variable  because  the  frictional  resistance  is  greater  for  low  stages 
than  for  high,  not  only  because  of  the  increase  in  R  but  because  of  the  decrease  in  velocity  as 
well.  In  many  cases,  especially  if  the  dam  is  high,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  curve  showing  the 
variation  in  n  and  extending  it  to  cover  stages  as  high  as  will  obtain  after  the  dam  is  built. 

As  the  water  level  at  the  dam  is  known,  the  computation  is  started  by  guessing  at  the 
slope  S\  in  the  first  section  l\  (Fig.  4).  This  will  give  a  certain  elevation  at  the  first  cross-section 
so  that  Ay  p,  R  and  v  can  be  calculated  (v  —  Q/A,  Q  being  the  discharge).     Calculating  the 


Fio.  4. 
average  values  of  Am,  Pmt  Rm  and  Vm  for  the  section  and  inserting  them  in  the  Chesy  formula 

a  value  of  Ci  is  determined. 

By  doing  the  same  in  the  Kutter  formula 


y/RS 


C,  = 


41.65 -h  5:5^  +  i^ 


1  + 


(«.«^<L«^)_^ 
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a  value  of  Ct  is  obtained.    Of  course,  if  8i  were  correct,  both  values  would  have  been  the  same. 
By  guessing  at  8i  and  correcting  Ami  Pmi  Rmi  and  p»,  values  are  finally  obtained  that  will  male* 

Ci  =  Cz 

This  is  the  correct  value  of  /Si,  and  it  determines  the  height  of  the  backwater  curve  at  the 
cross-section  in  question. 

The  next  section  is  then  taken  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  finally  a 
point  U  is  reached,  where  the  slope  coincides  with  the  natural  slope  S  of  the  water  surface. 

As  all  backwater  computations  are  based  on  a  given  volume  of  discharge  Q,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  find  the  limits  of  the  influence  of  the  water  backed  up,  at  least  two  sets  of  cal- 
culations must  be  made,  one  for  Qmax  aftd  one  for  Qmin- 

The  inflow  in  a  reservoir  is 

/  =  D  -h  J5  +  /? 

where  /  —  inflow;  Z>,  outflow;  E^  evaporation  and  seepage;  and  iS,  storage,  which  can  be  posi- 
tive, negative  or  zero. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  inflow,  as  all  of  it  might  not  be  surface  water,  while  the  dis- 
charge D  can  be  measured  directly  and  E  calculated  from  evaporation  records  obtained  from 
pans  and  seepage  records  of  similar  reservoirs. 

2.  Design  of  Foundation. — ^When  designing  a  dam,  the  substructure  is  just  as  important 
as  the  superstructure,  as  a  structure  is  no  safer  than  its  weakest  part.  If  bedrock  of  good 
quality  is  available,  a  gravity-section  dam  can,  as  a  rule,  be  placed  directly  upon  it,  provided 
the  upper  strata  are  removed.  This  is  done  not  only  to  remove  disintegrated  portions,  but 
also  to  obtain  a  rugged  surface  with  which  concrete  will  give  a  good  bond. 

2a.  Grouting. — Should  the  rock  be  disintegrated  or  fissured,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  grout  it.  This  is  done  by  drilling  into  it  and  pressing  grout  into  the  fissures  through 
the  drill  holes.  The  consistency  of  such  grout  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fissures,  which 
generally  are  so  thin  that  neat  cement  and  water  must  be  used.  Should  any  larger  fissure 
obtain,  sand  is  mixed  with  the  cement  in  various  proportions  and  the  grouting  pressure  is  reduced 
so  as  not  to  force  the  cement  out  of  the  mixture. 

2h.  Cut-o£f  Walls. — In  fissured  rock,  cutoff  walls  of  concrete  are  often  used  instead 
of  grouting,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  establish  a  long  seam  offering  excessive  resbtance  to 
seepage.  Of  course,  structures  placed  on  such  foundations  must  be  calculated  to  resist  a  con- 
siderable uplift. 

2c.  Caissons. — If  the  rock  is  so  disintegrated  that  it  consists  of  boulders  loosely 
cemented  together  between  which  a  rapid  percolation  takes  place,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to 
use  pneumatic  caissons,  as  was  done  at  Hale's  Bar,  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.^.  Several  dams 
in  Europe  have  been  placed  on  such  foimdations. 

In  soft  foundations  it  has  also  been  found  expedient  to  use  open  caissons  as  foundation 
for  the  core  wall  in  earthen  dams.  The  main  difficulty  in  using  caissons,  whether  pneumatic 
or  open,  lies  in  the  difficulty  in  making  water-tight  the  joints  between  them. 

2d.  Pilings. — In  soft  foundation,  piling  is  often  used  for  improving  the  ground. 
However,  a  portion  of  these  piles  must  be  placed  in  an  inclined  position  parallel  to  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  structure  above  the  plane  of  loading  of  the  piles.  Othem'ise, 
there  will  be  no  resistance  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  dam 
might  move  in  a  downstream  direction. 

2e.  Sheet  Piling. — In  soft  foundations,  where  it  is  impossible  to  reach  bedrock 
by  any  of  the  means  given  above,  sheet  pilings  are  often  used.  These  can  be  of  wood, 
steel  or  reinforced  concrete,  but  one  thing  applies  to  them  all:  they  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  bending  moment  of  the  forces  acting  on  their  upstream  side  while  transmitting 
the  load  to  the  materiab  on  the  downstream  side.    As  is  obvious  a  considerable  force  must  be 

>  "Foundations  for  the  Hale*i  Bar  Dam.'*    Eng.  Ree.,  Fab.,  1013.  p.  178. 
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naistad  on  the  downstream  side  at  the  top  of  such  aheet  piling,  and  it  is,  therefore,  customary 
to  imbed  the  top  firmly  m  the  masonry. 

One  thing  applies  to  all  details  appurtenant  to  the  improving  of  foundations,  whether 
firm  or  soft ;  the  improved  portion  must  extend  deeply  enough  ao  that  the  weight  of  the  materiab 
including  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  as  a  Burcharge  on  the  downstream  side  more  than 
balances  the  forces  on  the  upstream  side  of  an  arbitrary  plane  generally  located  at  the  upstream 
side  of  the  dam  or  through  the  center  of  the  cutoff  wall,  if  such  is  made  use  of.  The  forces  on 
the  upstream  side  of  such  a  plane  are  due  to  the  full  hydrostatic  pressure  only,  it  the  foundation 
is  bedrock.  If  it  is  a  soft  foundation,  the  active  pressure  of  the  saturated  soil  must  be  added  to 
the  water  pressure,  while  on  the  downstream  side  the  weight  of  the  structure,  acting  as  a  sur- 
cbarge,  naturally  increases  the  passive,  or  resisting,  earth  pressure, 

S.  Dedgn  of  Dams  of  Gravity  Section. — This  type  of  dam  resists  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
through  its  great  weight,  which  is  sufficient  to  form,  with  the  horizontal  component  of  the  water 
pressure,  a  resultant  passing  the  plane  between  masonry  and  foundation  at  a  point  located  within 
the  middle  third.  As  masonry  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  resist  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  tension,  the  design  must  he  investigated  at  different  elevations  to  insure  against  tensile  stresses. 
Sa.  Hydrostatic  Pressure. — In  the  analysis  it  is  customary  to  consider  a  strip 
of    the    structure    1  ft.  wide.     As  the 

weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  water  is  w — assumed  /ITT 

at  62.5  lb.,  which  is  somewhat  too  high  /  {■«  | 

— the  intensity  of  pressure  per  square  foot  If^M  1  \ 

at  any  depth  is  ^^^   % 

where  h  —  depth  in  feet  below  surface  of  |  ^^^^m  ^  '■ 

water-  '  i^^H"" 

The  total  pressure  P  on  a  vertical        ^^^  ^  Fm  o 

plane  eictending  from  the  water  surfaoe 
to  a  depth  H  increases  proportionally  from  zero  at  the  top  to  wH  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  5)  and 
is  expressed  by 

P-.Hxf-^"  (lb.) 

Should  the  plane  be  inclined  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal  (Fig.  6),  the  maximum 
intensity  of  the  pressure  remains  the  same,  wH,  while  the  length  increases  to  ff  X  -: — '  so  that 

''-'■•' ^  dr. -y'Si.  ""    <">■' 

If  the  plane  is  submerged,  the  pressure  will  be  the  difference  of  the  total  pressure  P  minus 
the  pressure  p  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pressure  triangle  (Fig.  7),  or 

f,.P-p. •»■-'?»■. |(H._j.)  ab.) 

For   inclined  surfaces  multiply  by  -j- —  as  shown  above. 

The  resultant  force  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  always  located  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  pressure  diagram  and  normal  to  the  plane  in  question.  When  the  pressure 
diagram  is  a  triangle,  the  resultant  is  located  a  distance  -^  above  the  lowest  point  (Figs.  5  and 
6),  while  if  it  is  a  trapezoid  (Fig.  7),  the  distance  above  the  lower  side  is 

"  3       ^   irH  +  «>h  3       ^   H+k  *"■' 

Si).  Profiles  of  Dams. — The  simplest  form  of  a  dam  is  a  triangle  with  its  upstream 
sid«  vertical  (Fig.  8). 


Fia.  7. 
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The  overturning  moment  ia 

PH       wH^       H       wH' 
"     2  3  "     6 

mHX  „  2X        mHX' 


while  the  resisting  moment  is 


where  nt  "  weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  masonry. 

Dams  are  deeigiied  with  a  factor  of  safety  against  overturning  of  at  least  t' 
Resiiting  Moment  =  2(0iiertumtnj  Moment) 
or 

mHX*       „  „  «>H' 


[Ssii.  lT-3b 

(ft. -lb.) 

(ft.-lb.) 

i:  Therefore, 


and  the  length  of  base  will  be 


-X  '«-\^ 


That  fur  a  factor  of  safety  of  two  the  resultant  cuts  the  base  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
middle  third  can  be  proved  as  follows  (Fig.  8) : 


x-ff-^ 


(It.) 

The  triangular  shape  of  dam  as  an  liconomical  type  was  first  pointed  out  by  EMward 
Wegmaon.i  He  recommended  that  the  water  level  for  safety  in  the  calculation  be  assumed  as 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  dam  and  that  the  superelevation  (t)  of  the  masonry  above  the 
actual  future  water  level  and  the  top  width  (a)  of  the  dam  crest,  each  be  made  one-tenth  of  the 
height  of  the  dam,  limiting  the  former  to  a  maximum  of  10  ft.  and  the  latter  to  a  minimum 
of  5  ft.  (Pig.  9). 

Be  also  recommended  that  the  upstream  aide  be  kept  vertical  until  the  unit  stresses  for 
"reservoir  empty"  approach  the  permissible  maximum.  Then  the  side  should  be  sloped, 
so  as  to  keep  the  stresses  at  or  somewhat  below  this  stress. 

As  the  limiting  pressure  will  be  reached  sooner  in  the  downstream  than  in  the  upstream 
face,  itbobviousthat  a  similnr  slope  must  be  started  at  a  higher  elevation  on  that  side  (Fig,   10). 

Wm.  P.  Creager'  found  that  the  economii^al  top  width  of  a  dam  is  a  function  of  the  acting 
forces  (hydrostatic  pressure,  ice  pressure,  uplift,  etc.)  and  that  it  should  vary  from  10  to  17^o 
of  the  height.  However,  as  the  height  varies  from  nothing  to  a  maximum  and  again  to  nothing 
along  the  length  of  a  dam,  Creager's  method  would  give  a  variable  top  width  in  addition  to 
irr^ularities  in  the  face  of  the  dam.  An  average  section  must,  therefore,  be  adopted  if  this 
method  is  used. 


>  Whiiu 


A  01.  No*.,  I9IS. 
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In  designing  a  dam  it  is  advisable  to  start  with  a  triangular  profile  and  in  that  way  obtain 
a  tentative  section.  The  top  width  is  then  determined  from  practical  considerations.  As  such 
added  weight  at  the  top  tends  to  place  the  resultant  of  the  structure  nearer  the  upstream  face, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  profile  can  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  its  downstream  face  given  a  slope 
asymptotic  to  the  face  of  the  triangular  profile  (Fig  11).  Thus  a  saving  is  e£fected  as  is 
shown  shaded  in  the  figure.     It  is  on  this  saving  in  material  Creager  has  based  his  theory. 

3c.  Uplift.^^hould  a  dam  be  founded  on  pervious  material,  uplift  will  result. 
Its  magnitude  is  a  function  of  the  permeability  of  the  foundation  and  can  vary  from  full  hydro- 
static pressure  all  along  the  base  to  nothing.     Experiments  at  the  Oester  Dam  in  Germany 
showed  that  in  various  sections  the  following  pressures  existed : 
Section  I — ^fuU  head  at  heel  to  one-half  at  toe. 
Section  II — ^fuU  head  at  heel  to  one-fourth  at  toe. 
Section  III — ^three-fourths  at  heel  to  one-fourth  at  toe. 
Section  IV — ^full  head  at  heel  to  zero  at  toe. 
At  the  Neye  Dam  in  Germany  similar  observations  were  made.     This  dam  has  its  founda- 
tion 26  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  or  about  twice  that  at  Oester. 
Here  57%  of  the  full  pressure  was 
observed  at  the  heel  and  32%  near 
the  toe. 

In  America  it  is  customary  to  as- 
sume two-thirds  of  the  full  hydro- 
static pressure  at  the  heel,  diminish- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to  zero  at  the 
toe  (Fig.  12a).  However,  a  more 
correct  way  would  be  to  assume  full 
pressure  at  the  heel  due  to  the  water 

on  the  upstream  side  and  full  pressure  at  the  toe  due  to  the  water  on  the  downstream  side 
(Fig.  126). 

A  still  better  way  is  to  provide  drainage  immediately  back  of  the  cutoff  wall  and  to  use  an 
uplift  corresponding  to  the  elevation  of  the  water  surface  below  the  dam  under  the  entire  base 
excepting  the  portion  in  front  of  the  drains  on  which  full  uplift  is  acting  (Fig.  12c). 

Depending  upon  which  of  the  above  assumptions  is  used,  the  pressures  and  moments 
referred  to  the  toe  of  the  section  will  be  as  follows: 

Force  in  pounds 


FiQ.  12. 


Fig.  12a     f/  =  ^wHb 

Fig.  126     U  =  |(f/  +  h)b 

Fig.  12c     U  ^  Ui  +  Ui  ^  w(Ht  -I-  kv) 


Moment  in  foot-pounds 


Some  engineers  apply  the  uplift  theory  to  every  horizontal  joint  in  a  dam  and  use  then  the 
assumption  shown  in  Fig.  I2a  for  these  joints.     However,  if  care  is  taken  and  the  upstream 

side   made  as  water-tight  as  possible  and,  in  addition,  vertical 
drains,  or  weepers,  are  provided  a  few  feet  inside  the  face  and  con- 
nected to  a  drainage  gallery,  such  uplift  can  be  eliminated  entirely. 
In  order  to  get  as  impervious  a  surf  ace. as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  as  ample  a  drainage  as  possible,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  build  in  front  of  gravity  section  dams  cellular 
facings  of  reinforced  concrete.     This  facing  is  anchored  to  the  masonry,  and  at  the  bottom 
the  cells  are  piped  through  the  base  of  the  dam.     The  cells  should  be  interconnected  at  certain 
intervals  from  the  bottom  up  (Fig.  13). 


Via.  13. 
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8d.  "^^d  Pressure. — No  wind  pressure  needs  to  be  considered,  as  when  the 
reservoir  is  full  its  action  can  only  be  on  the  downstream  side,  thus  decreasing  the  unit  stresses 
in  the  masonry.  When  the  reservoir  is  empty,  such  pressure  on  the  upstream  side  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  future  hydrostatic  pressure  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  considered. 
If  it  acts  on  the  downstream  side,  it  will  throw  the  line  of  pressure  backward  approximately 


(3v5-^^) 


e 

where  $  «  wind  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot;  p,  specific  gravity  of  masoniy  (generally 
2.5);  m,  imit  weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot;  and  Hj  height  of  structure  above  plane  in  con- 
sideration.    However,  the  influence  of  wind  on  the  stability  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  negligible. 

36.  Ice  Thrust. — It  is  a  much  disputed  point  whether  ice  pressure  should  be 
considered  or  not.  Many  engineers  say  that,  as  the  dam  is  located  in  a  narrow  place,  arching 
stresses  between  the  banks  will  relieve  the  dam  of  the  ice  pressure.  However,  several  failures 
are  directly  traceable  to  such  pressure,  but  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Waldron,  lU.,^  at  Minneapolis,* 
and  at  Thomaston,  Conn.,*  the  sheet  of  ice  was  coi£ned  and  the  fluctuations  in  water  level  intro- 
duced toggle  joint  effects  in  the  ice. 

Reputable  engineers,  acting  conservatively,  have  recommended  and  used  the  following 
ice  pressures:* 

Pounds 
per  lin.  ft. 

St.  Maurice,  Que 50,000 

Wachusett,  Mass 47,000 

OUve  Bridge,  N.  Y 47,000 

Kensico,  N.  Y 47,000 

Croton  Falls,  N.  Y 30,000 

Cross  River,  N.  Y 24,000 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  piers  only 20,000 

Such  pressures  are,  as  a  rule,  applied  at  the  water  surface,  but  as  the  sheet  of  ice  is  as- 
sumed to  be  about  2  ft.  thick,  the  actual  point  of  application  is  about  1  ft.  below  the  surface. 
If,  therefore,  a  joint  is  considered  located  at  a  depth  h  below  the  water  surface  and  an  ice  pres- 
sure /  b  assumed  acting  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.  below  the  surface,  the  moment  w^ill  be 

M  ^  lih  -  1)  ittAh.) 

The  influence  of  the  ice  pressure  on  the  profile  of  the  dam  decreases  with  the  depth,  necessi- 
tating a  material  increase  of  the  upper  portions  only,  if  the  force  is  to  be  sustained  by  gravity 
action.  However,  because  of  this  decreasing  influence,  it  is  often  advisable  to  reinforce  the 
upstream  face,  so  as  to  enable  the  section  to  withstand  the  ice  pressure  by  cantilever  action. 

3/.  Initial  Stress. — As  the  construction  of  a  large  dam  covers  several  seasons, 
the  temperatures  under  which  masonry  is  laid  varies  considerably.  As  yet  no  rules  have  been 
laid  down  for  taking  into  account  in  the  design  the  effect  of  such  stresses. 

Zg.  Temperature  Stresses. — Seasonal  changes  in  the  temperature  and,  to  a  some- 
what smaller  extent,  daily  changes  will  cause  the  masonry  to  expand  or  contract.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  avoid  cracking,  especially  in  the  upper  and  thinner  portion.  In  order  to  limit 
this  cracking  to  a  minimum  and  to  locate  such  cracks  where  they  cannot  have  any  harmful 
influence,  it  is  customary  to  provide  cracks  or  expansion  joints  at  certain  intervals.  In  order 
to  make  them  water-tight  the  masonry  is  often  dovetailed  together,  or  strips  of  copper  flashing 
used. 

»  Sno.  New,  Apr.  23,  lOOS. 

'  Bng.  JVfiM,  May  11,  1800. 

•  Fukn:  *'W»t«r  Worlu  Hftndbook.'*  p.  110. 

«  SMxra:  "Construction  of  Dams."  p  117. 
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Such  expansion  joints  should  not  be  located  closer  than  20  ft.  and  not  more  than  60  ft. 
apart.  If  an  abrupt  change  in  the  foundation  occurs,  an  expansion  joint  should  be  located 
there  as  cracking  cannot  be  prevented  at  such  points. 

8ft.  Stresses  in  Masonry  and  on  Foundation. — After  the  resultant  of  all  the  f ort^t's 
acting  on  a  section  of  a  dam  located  above  a  certain  plane  has  been  determined  as  to  magnitude 
and  location,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  unit  stresses  in  the  joint,  so  as  to  insure  against 
overloading.  If  in  Fig.  14,  the  resultant  R  (consisting  of  the  components  V  and  H)  cuts  the 
joint  a  distance  2  from  its  center,  it  is  possible,  without  changing  the  conditions,  to  imagine  two 
forces  equal  to  V  and  opposite  in  direction  placed  in  the  center  of  the  joint.  One  of  these 
forces  can  then  be  combined  with  the  component  V  to  form  a  couple  VI,  and  the  other  force  V 
gives  an  equal  loading  of  the  joint.  The  resultant  unit  pressures  will  then  be  a  combination 
of  the  corresponding  pressures  due  to  this  central  load  and  the  couple,  which  for  the  central 

load  Fis 

V 
P\  —  ~  '  (Ib.per  sq.  in.) 

where  a  is  the  area  of  the  joint  and  equal  to  hdy  or  6,  if  the  width  d  is  1  ft. 
For  the  couple  the  maximum  tmit  stresses  are 


Gb.per  sq.  in.) 


where  S  =  section  modulus  for  the  area  of  the  joint  referred  to  an  axis  through  its  center,  or 
^  if  the  joint  is  1  ft.  wide.     Therefore, 

P  =  Pi  ±  Pa  =  -  ±  -^  =  ^  ±  -^j-  =  -^  ( /  ±  A  (Ib.per  sq.  m.) 


a 


Fig.  14. 


Fia.  15. 


Fio.  16. 


Of  course,  as  a  negative  stress  would  mean  tension  and,  as  such  stresses  are  not  permitted, 
such  outcome  of  the  calculation  proves  that  the  length  h  of  the  joint  is  too  short,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  resultant  falls  outside  the  middle  third. 

Prof.  Rankine  argued  that  the  pressures  near  the  faces  are  tangential  to  them  and  that, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  pressures  as  above — viz,,  normal  to  a  given  horizontal  joint — the 
maximums  are  not  obtained.  M.  Bouvier  recommended  that  the  pressure  be  calculated  on 
a  plane  normal  to  the  resultant  (Fig.  15).  If  the  resultant  R  cuts  the  horizontal  joint  at  a 
distance  I  from  its  center  and  under  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical,  the  inclined  joint  will  also  malcc 
an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal.  Consequently,  the  values  in  the  above  equations  will  be  R 
instead  of  F,  6  cos  a  instead  of  b,  and  I  cos  a  instead  of  Z,  so  that 


bcos 


OS  a  \         of 


(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


In  Europe  it  is  customary  to  figure  the  stresses  on  joints  normal  to  both  faces  and  bent 
at  an  angle  inside  the  dam  (Fig.  16).  The  bend  is  located  at  a  point  where  the  unit  stresses  on 
the  projected  horizontal  joints  are  equal. 
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Several  dam  profiles  (Rankine's,  etc.)  show  a  small  amount  of  tension  in  the  downstream 
face  when  horizontal  joints  in  the  upper  part  are  analyzed  for  the  condition  ''reservoir  empty  ** 
and  using  the  formulas  given  above.  So  does  the  triangular  profile,  because  the  added  portion 
at  the  top  draws  the  pressure  line  upstream  of  the  middle  third.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
tensional  stresses  actually  develop  in  the  joint,  so  long  as  the  resultant  remains  within  the 
limits  of  the  masonry.  If  the  joints  were  open,  tension  would  be  out  of  the  question  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  maximum  compressive  stress  would  be  the  result.  In  view  of  the 
sUght  ability  of  concrete  and  especially  cyclopean  masonry  to  resist  tensional  stresses,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  consider  the  joints  as  being  open.     If  then  the  resultant  R  (Fig.  16A)  cuts  a  joint 

at  a  point  located  a  distance  c  from  the  edge  of  the  masonry,  and  c  <  »'  the  pressure  dia- 
gram would  be  a  triangle  with  the  base  3c.  If,  furthermore,  the  width  d 
of  the  joint  is  1  ft. 


P  X  3c  p       2V 

-2-  ^^    ^  =  3^ 


(lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


FiQ.  16^. 


where  V  b  the  vertical  component  of  the  resultant  R. 

The  maximum  permissible  compressive  unit  stress  should  not  exceed 
300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  corresponding  to  21.6  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If  the  stress  is 
more,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  joint — ^that  is,  increase  the  area  and 
the  section  modulus,  thus  reducing  the  maximum  stress. 

St.  Shearing  Stresses. — Each  joint  should  also  be  investigated  for  shearing 
stress.    As  the  horizontal  component  is  P,  the  unit  shear  a  in  the  horizontal  joint  would  be 


P 
a 


Ob.  per  sq.  in.) 
I* 

where  a  is  the  area  in  square  inches. 

If  a  joint  such  a^  d  (Fig.  17)  is  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shearing  force  is  com- 
posed of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  P  coe  /3  and  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry  v/  — 
YT  sin  /9,  so  that  the  total  shearing  force  is 

Several  joints  must  be  investigated  by  the  trial  and  error  method 
until  that  giving  the  maximum  stress  is  found. 

Two  dams  built  by  French  engineers  in  Africa  failed  at  points 
located  one-third  down  from  the  top  because  of  excessive  diagonal 
shear.  The  permissible  unit  shearing  stresses  should  not  exceed  100 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  many  engineers  do  not  like  to  exceed  70  lb. 
Often  the  joint  between  rock  and  masonry  is  investigated  for  fric- 
tion, neglecting  the  adhesion,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  (1)  such 
adhesion  exists,  and  (2)  the  roughness  of  the  rock  surface  gives  a 
good  mechanical  bond  with  the  concrete. 

Zj,  Final  Calculation. — ^After  it  has  been  decided  what  assumptions  are  to  be 
made  as  to  the  forces  acting  on  the  dam,  a  tentative  triangular  section  calculated,  and  the  top 
width  and  the  super  elevation  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  design  at  a  number 
of  different  elevations,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the  unit  stresses  do  not  exceed  the  permissible 
adopted  for  the  design,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  stresses  are  not  so  low  as  to  make 
the  design  imeconomical.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the  pressure  lines  inside  the  middle  third  in  such  a 
way  that  for  the  condition  ''reservoir  empty"  the  line  falls  closely  to  the  upstream  limit  of  this 
middle  third  and  for  ''reservoir  full"  as  closely  to  the  downstream  limit  as  possible.  The  ideal 
dam  would  have  these  pressure  lines  coinciding  with  the  middle  third  limits,  but  this  cannot,  for 
practical  reasons,  be  accomplished  at  the  top  of  the  structure.  Often  the  pressure  line.for 
"reservoir  empty  "  will  fall  slightly  outside  and  upstream  of  the  middle  third  limit,  thus  causing 
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»  aligfat  teuBJon  in  the  downstream  face.    Id  one  case  a  dam  was  on  purpose  deaigned  so  aa  tu 
lean  upstream,  or  against  the  water  pressure  (Hauser  Lake,  Mont.). 

As  a  rule,  both  sides  of  a  dam  are  kept  parallel  until  a  point  is  reached  whore  the  resultant 
uf  the  forces  passes  through  the  outer  Umit  of  the  middle  third  (Fig.  18a)  or 


If  now,  aa  recommended  by  Wegmium,  the  water  surface  is  aaaumed 
of  thedam,  /*  =  -s-  and  W  =  mad,   which  inserted  in  the  ^    ^ 

equatioD  above  gives 

2^  -  2j  or  d  =  a^- 

If  an  ice  pressure  J  is  to  be  taken  into  constdemtion,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  water  surface  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
dam.  In  this  case  moment  equations  are  the  more  con- 
venient to  use,  which,  established  in  respect  to  the  down- 
stream edge  (Pig.  18b)  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  two,  would  read 


:tending  to  the  top 


2   /(A  -  I) 


uift' 


X;i\-  mad> 


In  this  equation  it  is  best  to  consider  the  top  width  a  as  the  variable,  unless  the  dam  is  rein- 
forced when  the  usual  reinforced-concrete  formula  for  cantilevers  can  be  added  to  the  right  side 
of  the  equation. 

If  uplift  of  Hk  diminishing  to  zero  ia  assumed  in  the  joint,  the  corresponding  moment  must 
be  added  to  the  left  side  of  the  equation  (see  Art.  3e). 


In  this  way  each  joint  ia  analyzed  keeping  in  mind  that  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  dam  at 
or  above  the  joint  in  question  must  be  included. 

A  drawing  should  be  prepared  showing  the  profile  of  the  dam,  the  limita  of  the  middle  thirdd 
and  the  pressure  lines  of  "reservoir  empty"  and  "reservoir  full."  A  table  should  also  be  pro- 
vided giving  in  detail  the  various  weighU,  moments,  stresses,  factors  of  safety,  etc.,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  19. 

Every  construction  joint  in  the  dam  offers  chances  for  defective  work.  Laitance,  dirt, 
etc.,  tend  to  establish  open  joints  through  which  wator  might  percolate.     Such  joint«,  of  courw. 
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do  not  offer  the  proper  rMistance  to  Bhearing,  and  jointa  should,  therefore,  neret  be  made 
homoDto].  They  should  be  stepped  and  located  at  different  elevations  in  adjacent  section*. 
Rocks  should  be  left  projecting  halfway  up  to  enable  the  next  course  of  masonry  to  get  a 
good  hold.  Before  starting  this  next  course  the  surface  should  always  be  scrubbed  thoroughly 
with  steel  brushes  applying  water  and  neat  cement. 

In  Europe  it  is  customary  to  place  the  courses  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  surfaces  of  them 
are  tdwaye  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  dam  and,  in  many  cases,  the  courses  are  broken  and 
the  outer  part  placed  normal  to  the  pressure  Une  "reservoir  full"  (Fig.  20). 

In  many  eases  dams   designed  as   gravity-section  structures  have  been  arohed  in  plan 

(Roosevelt,  Arrowrock,  Tallulah  Falls).     The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  such  dams  temperature 

stresses  are  counteracted  by  arch  action  in  the  structure.     However,  at  Tallulah  Falls  when 

the  dam  contracts  it  pulls  away  from  the  rock  abutments,  proving  the  necessity  of  providing 

sections    at   the  abutments  where  concrete  should  be  placed  in   cold 

weather  bo  as  to  insure  a  tight  joint  under  maximum  contraction.     This 

'    course  was  followed  by  the  U.  8.  Reclamation  Service  when  building 

the  Arrowrock  Dam. 

4,  Design  of  Arched  Dams. — If  the  dam  site  is  narrow  and  good 
rock  abutments  are  available,  it  is  likely  that  an  arched  dam  will  prove 
economical.  Since,  however,  an  arch  is  longer  than  a  straight  line,  the 
economy  over  a  gravity-section  dam  depends  upon  whether  the  arch, 
with  its  smaller  cross-section,  greater  length,  more  expensive  formwork, 
greater  accuracy  in  instrument  work,  sometimes  richer  mix  of  con- 
P,„  20  Crete    and    possible    reinforcement   requirements,  will  prove  the  less 

expensive. 
Arched  dams  can  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

BuUretted  Arekei. — These  are  generally  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  termed  multiple- 
arch  dams  (see  under  " Reinforced-concrete  Dams",  Art,  5/). 

Conatanl-Tadias  dams,  which  have  a  constant  length  of  radius  of  either  the  upstream 
side,  the  center,  or  the  downstream  side. 

ConttantratigU  dami,  which  have  a  constant  subtended  angle,  but  a  variable  radius  being 
a  function  of  the  cord  lengths  at  the  different  elevations. 

4a.  Constont-radlaa  Dams-^Dams  of  this  type  are  also  called  "true  arches" 
as  they  are  built  mainly  on  the  principle  that  the  pressure  line  of  a  uniform  load  acting  on  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  has  a  circular  line  polygon.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  upstream 
radius  Rn  has  been  determined  upon,  the  stresses  in  the  arch  rings,  assumed  to  be  1  ft.  high, 
can  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

S  -  PR.  Ob.) 

where  P  =  water  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  measured  to  the  center  of  the  height  o 
the  arch  ring  or  tcH.  where  w  is  the  weight  of  water  per  cubic  foot  and  H  the  depth  in  feet 
of  the  center  of  the  arch  ring  below  the  water  surface. 

As  the  pressure  line  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  circular  arch,  a  correction  in  the 
value  of  5  in  the  above  formula  is  required. 

where  Rd  is  the  radius  of  the  downstream  aide  oi  Rt  —  R.  —  T,  where  7  is  the  thickness  o 
the  arch  ring  in  feet. 

If  the  arch  ring  is  h  in.  high  and  (  in.  wide,  its  area  is  U  sq.  in.  The  permissible  com- 
pressive  unit  stress  is  g  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  so  that  the  total  resistance  is 

Q  -  gkl  ah  ) 
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As  now  Q  ^  Si,  obviously  Si  ^  qfU 

or  the  required  thickness  t,  if  all  other  qualifications  are  given, 

qh 

A  correction  must  also  be  made  for  the  vertical  pressures  due  to  the  weight  of  the  dam, 
which  will  increase  the  stress  Sito  Si  -{•  AiS. 

For  a  dam  with  a  vertical  downstream  face  and  a  battered  upstream  side  (Fig.  21a) 


3/x     \         Ru  -\-  Rdl 


and  for  a  dam  with  a  battered  downstream  face  and  a  vertical  up- 
stream side  (Fig.  216) 

=  _  a/i  + ?- \p 

3m  \        Rh  -\-  Rdl 


AS 


weight 


where  p  is  the  specific  weight  of  masonry  or  ~mT~9  ^^^  M>  the  re- 
ciprocal of  Poisson's  ratio.    For  concrete  -  is  from  0.16  to  0.22  or  as 

an  average  /i  ^  5.^ 

An  arched  dam  is,  as  a  rule,  reinforced  in  both  faces,  in  the  upstream  face  so  as  to  take 
up  tensile  stresses  due  to  cantilever  action  and  in  the  downstream  face  so  as  to  insure  against 
cracks  due  to  tension  caused  by  vertical  beam  action.  The  action  of  the  dam,  because  of  its  re- 
sisting moment  when  considered  as  a  vertical  beam  1  ft.  wide,  and  because  of  the  support 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  fixed,  is  to  reduce  the  loading  of  the  intermediate  arch  rings  and  to 
increase  it  correspondingly  in  the  upper  rings. 

By  applying  these  formulas  the  thickness  of  the  arch  can  be  determined  at  as  many  ele- 
vations as  desired  and  the  cross-section  obtained.  However,  the  formula  is  correct  only  for 
an  arch  of  circular  form  with  fixed  ends,  while  an  arched  dam  is  also  fixed  along  its  bottom. 

Often  the  lower  part  is  so  short  and  the  crossHsection  so  thick  that 
horizontal  beam  action  will  result.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
investigate  the  tentative  section  for  a  variety  of  different  condi- 
tions: First,  as  a  gravity  section,  until  tension  develops;  second, 
as  a  cantilever  section,  until  a  deformation  occurs  sufficient  to 
develop  arching  stresses;  third,  as  a  beam  tending  to  equalize 
such  arching  stresses,  decreasing  them  at  the  bottom  and  in 
creasing  them  at  the  top;  and  fourth  as  an  arch.' 
^^_^^^^^__^^_^^^_^^^_^  Approximate  methods  for  finding  what  proportion  of  the 

Ja\Jb9  5  y  *"  "*  **  load  is  taken  by  the  arch  and  by  the  cantilever  respectively  have 

been  discussed  by  Harrison  and  Woodard.'    Shirreffs  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  that  paper  develops  the  following  formula  for  the 
crown  deflection  of  an  arch  dam : 


• 

7 

/ 

f 

o^ 

J 

f 

• 

/ 

y 

/ 

y 

/^ 

090 
Q80 

^ 

D.  = 


C  +  P,/B«« 


Et 


where 


and, 


Pi=PX 


Ru 

Rm 


2  sin 


— (1  —  cos  <p)  -f-  ^^(cos  2ip  —  1) 


C  = 


sin  fp 


4-  (1  --  cos  <p) 


-\-  cos  v^  —  4 


1  Bbixbt:  **Barragefl  en  Marconnerie." 

*  "For  a  full  disouasioa  of  these  strcsaea  see  Mobrison  and  Brodie:  "  Masonry  Dam  Design." 

*  Lake  Cheeeman  Dam  and  Reservoir/*  Trant.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  53,  p.  80. 
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and  is  a  factor  which  takes  the  curved  beam  action  into  consideration  and  can  be  found  directly 
from  Fig.  22.    E  \s  the  ihodulus  of  elasticity  and  (,  the  thickness  of  the  arch  ring. 

This  fomlula  and  curve,  however,  do  not  take  the  initial  stresses  in  the  dam  structure  into 
consideration,  and,  therefore,  before  applying  it  for  finding  arch  deflections  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  how  much  of  this  load  is  carried  by  the  arch  due  to  initial  stresses,  because  only 
after  deducting  this  part  of  the  load  does  the  remainder  divide  up  between  arch  and  cantilever 
action. 

By  initial  stresses  are  meant  stresses  principally  due  to  the  weight  of  the  structure  and 
to  the  water  pressure.  Therefore,  these  stresses  reach  their  maximum  values  at  or  near  the 
foundation,  and  are  zero  at  the  crest. 

A  number  of  arched  dams  of  very  slender  dimensions  have  been  built  in  Australia  by  the 
English  engineer  Wade.  The  following  table  has  been  taken  from  Wegmann,  ''The  Design 
and  Construction  of  Dams." 


Locality 


Max. 

height, 
feet 


Top 

width, 

feet 


Base 

width, 

feet 


Radius  of 
curve, 
feet 


Max.  pressure, 
tons  per  square 
foot 


Top  above 

water  surface, 

feet 


Parramatta 

Lithgow  No.  1 

Parkes 

Gootamundra 

Picton 

Tamworth 

Wellington 

Mudgce 

WoUongong 

Katcomba 

Lithgow  No.  2 

Medlow 

Queen  Charlotte  Vale 


62.0 

4.8 

16.0 

160 

35.0 

3.6 

10.9 

100 

33.5 

3.0 

13.6 

300 

46.0 

3.0 

13.0 

260 

28.0 

7.0 

13.6 

120 

61.0 

3.0 

21.6 

260 

48.0 

3.0 

10.0 

160 

60.0 

3.0 

18.0 

263 

42.0 

3.6 

11.6 

200 

26.0 

3.0 

20.3 

220 

87.0 

3.0 

24.0 

100 

66.0 

3.6 

9.0 

60 

32.0 

3.0 

8.6 

90 

16 
10 
24 
26 
12 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
10 
12 
10 


2.0 
3.6 
6.0 


1 
10 
2 
2 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.0 
3.0 


i 


3 
2 


0 
0 


Most  of  these  dams  are  reinforced  to  take  care  of  cantilever  and  temperature  stresses. 

The  largest  arched  dams  in  the  United  States  are  located  at  Pathfinder  and  Shoshone,  both 
in  Wyoming.  They  are  of  almost  identical  design,  with  a  radius  of  160  ft.  figured  to  the  center 
of  the  top  width.  The  upstream  slope  is  0.15 : 1  and  the  downstream  0.26 : 1  in  both  cases. 
The  former  has  a  top  width  of  14  ft.,  a  bottom  width  of  94  ft.  and  a  total  height  of  210ft.; 
the  latter  a  top  width  of  10  ft.,  a  bottom  width  of  108  ft.  and  a  total  height  of  328.4  ft.  The 
lower  86  ft.  do  not  taper  but  are  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  108  ft.  Both  dams  are  built  by  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service. 

46.  Consttttt-angle  Dams. — ^If  a  circular  arch  of  given  chord  length  is  investi- 
gated for  economy,  it  will  be  found  thst  the  most  economical  shape  has  a  subtended  angle 
2^  a  133.6  deg.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  for  variations  between  120  and  150  deg.  the  increase 
in  area  is  negligible.^  As  for  any  elevation  the  chord  C  is  known,  the  corresponding  mean 
radius  is  (Fig.  23). 

Rm    —  o — =Z — 

2  sm  ^ 
The  volume  in  a  given  section  is  equal  to  the  area  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  mean  arc. 

V  -  area  X  R»  X  2^ 
where  ip  is  given  in  terms  of  r. 

t  hAMM  JoaoKlfMBN:  "The  Constant  Angle  Arch  Dam,"  Tratu.  Am.  Roc.  C.  E.,  vol,  78,  p.  686,  1014. 
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Poisaon'a  ratio  for  lateral  atrains  b  taken  into  consideration  in  detefHuning  the  rdative 
arch  action  in  a  dam  o(  this  type,  a  value  of  one-fifth  being  adopted,  and  the  initial  etreasee 
induced  axially  by  the  weight  of  the  dam  on  the  foundation,  together  with  the  water  load,  being 
utilized  to  help  support  the  latter.  {See  above  under  "Constant-radius  Dama. ")  However, 
llama  designated  in  accordance  with  thia  method  are  lioJile  to  have  an  overhang,  necessitating 
n  thickening  of  ita  lower  part.  Thia  ia,  as  a  rule,  accomplished  by  increaaing  the  downstream 
radius  Rj  for  theae  lower  arch  rings,  while  keeping  the 
former  radiua  Ru.  The  result  is  an  arch  thicker  at  the 
crown  than  at  the  haunches. 

When  the  tentative  cross-section  has  been  deter- 
mined it  roust  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  a  constant-radius  dam. 

Several  dams  of  this  type  have  heen  built  in  the 
West  and  in  Alaska.  One  constructed  for  the  Alaska- 
Gastineau  Mining  Co.  near  Juneau,  Alaska,  ia  168  ft. 
high.  Another  dam,  which  ultimately  will  be  305  ft. 
high,  has  been  built  for  the  Pacific  Gas  &■  Klectric  Co. 
at  Lake  Spaulding,  Cal.  The  maximum  atress  in  thia 
dam  is  23.8  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

S.  Design    of    Reinforced-concrete   Dams. — Rein-  *''"■  ^- 

fon-ed-eoncrete  dama  possess  many  theoretical  advan- 
tages and  they  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  dam,  so  far  as  the  type  goes.  The  few 
failures  on  record  of  such  dams  have  never  been  due  to  fault  of  the  dam  proper;  they  have 
always  been  traced  to  faulty  foundation.  Overconfidence  in  this  type  has  led  engineers  to 
neglect  the  facts  that  a  secure  foundation,  sutficiently  deep  cut-off  walla,  adequate  resistance 
against  sliding  in  soft  ground,  etc.,  are  just  as  important  details  as  the  design  and  conatruc- 
tion  of  the  superatructure  itself. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the  structure,  it  ia  cuatomary  to  support  the 
apron  or  water-tight  membrane  on  a  series  of  triangular  buttresses  in  such  a  way  that  its  inclina- 


tion is  about  45  deg.  (Figs.  24  and  25).  Obviously,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  water 
pressure  thus  equals  the  vertical  and  the  resultant  has  an  inclination  of  approximately  45  deg. 
From  Fig.  26  it  is  evident  that  if  the  buttresses  are  of  the  shape  indicated,  the  resultant  of  the 
water  pressure  cuts  the  base  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  middle  third.  The  weight  of  the  structure 
draws  the  resultant  somewhat  inside  this  point.  The  corresponding  unit  pressurea  on  the 
foundation  are  thus  greater  at  the  downstream  edge  than  at  the  upstream. 

If  soft  foundation  prevails,  it  ia  desirable  that  it  be  loaded  as  uniformly  aa  possible.  The 
buttresses  are  then  increased  in  length  so  that  the  resultant  will  cut  it  near  the  center  of  the 
ha«e.     If  the  upstream  slope  of  a  bulkhead  dam  ia  1  : 1  and  tho  downstream  batter  of  the 
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butttessce  4 : 1,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  base  is  %H,  where  E  ta  the  height  of  the 
dam,  experience  hu  shown  that  the  resultant  of  water  and  concrete  cuts  the  basealmoet  exactly 
in  the  center,  n  addition,  the  buttresses  are  placed  on  spread  footings  on  a  continuous  founda- 
tion mattress,  so  that  the  load  will  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  base. 

A  dam  of  this  type  can  be  bulkhead  (Fig.  24)  or  spillway  section  (Fig.  25).    It  can  be 
placed  on  any  kind  of  foundation,  and  in  1909  a  dam  22  ft.  high  was  built  on  baled  hay  at 
Anadarko,  Okla.    The  top  strata  consisted  of  a  peculiar  waxy  clay  or  mari  under  which  a 
pocket  of  lloatinR  quicksand  was  found.    To  coutiol  the  quicksand  baled  hay  was  laid  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand  pocket  and  on  this  was  distributed  a  number  of  perforated  pipes, 
which  were  again  covered  with  more  hay.    The  pipes  led  to  a  sump  outaide  the  dam,  from 
which,  during  construction,  the  water  was  constantly 
pumped.     On  the  sand  and  hay  foundation  a  contin~ 
uouB  foundation  mattress  was  buil<;  and  the  dam  and 
power  house  placed  upon  it.     Although  several  severe 
floods  have  passed  over  this  structure,  so  far  no  de- 
fects have  developed. 

In  1908  a  dam  was  constructed  near  Douglas, 

Wyo.,  135  ft.  high  above  the  water  h'ne,  of  which  SO 

ft.  in  the  center  are  founded  on  clay  and  hard-pan. 

The  unit  load  under  the  mattress  is  5.2  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

la.  Cut-off    Walls.— ^Tien    built    on 

p  soft  foundations,  cutoff  walla  of  reinforced  concrete 

(sometimes  extended  by  sheet  pilings  of  steel,  wood, 

or  reinforced  concrete)  are  built  at  the  upstrctam  heel  of  the  dam.     The  required  depth  of 

such  cutoffs  can  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  usual  earth  and  hydrostatic  pressure  theories 

after  the  necessary  data  have  been  obtained   through  test  pits  or  borings.     However,  as  a 

rule,  if  such  cutoffs  extend  below  the  ground  level  or  bottom  of  the  superstructure  to  a  depth 

one-h^  the  height  of  the  superstructure,  they  are  safe. 

As  such  cutoffs  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  unequal  pressures  acting  on  them,  they 
must  be  reinforced  and  the  superstructures  designed  for  taking  up  a  considerable  reaction  front 
them. 

66.  Foundation  Hattress. — In  soft  ground  the  buttresses  arc  placed  on  a  con- 
tinuous foundation  mattress,  which  must  be  reinforced  in  order  to  distribute  the  load  from  thf 
buttresses  uniformly  over  the  foundation.  Weep  holes  are  often 
provided  so  as  to  prevent  uplift  from  leakage,  which  possibly  might 
find  ita  way  aroi.nd  the  cutoff. 

When  the  buttresses  are  placed  on  this  mattress  on  widely 
spread  footings,  a  certain  amount  of  inverted  arch  action  will  take 
place,  thus  reducing  the  reinforcement  materially.  The  concrete 
mixture  in  the  mattrcncca  is  as  a  rule  1:3:5.  The  pressures  on  the 
foundation  are  calculated  by  the  formulas  used  for  figuring  the 
etreesee  in  a  gravity-eection  dam  (see  Art.  3). 

6e,  Buttresses. — On  top  of  the  mattress  or  placed  directly  on  the  rock,  if 
such  can  be  reached,  are  the  buttreeses.  If  built  on  a  mattress  or  soft  rock,  such  buttresses 
are  given  a  wide  base  by  stepping  them.  Such  widening  should,  if  not  reinforced,  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  lines  drawn  at  45  d(^.  and  intersecting  between  the  buttresses  at  the  uodcrsido 
of  the  mattress  will  lie  entirely  within  the  steps  (Fig.  27).  If  this  is  not  done,  the  steps  mu-^t 
be  rdnfbrced. 

Because  of  the  reinforcement,  the  buttresses  in  some  dams  have  been  designed  to  tuki' 
tansile  stresses  in  their  upper  parts  (acting  as  cantilevers).  In  such  cases  the  usual  rnnforrnl- 
concrete  beam  formulas  are  used.  Further  douii,  where  the  buttresses  are  longer,  no  tfiuiile 
stmses  sre  permitted  and  at  the  base  ihe  resultant  must  be  well  within  the  middle  third. 
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Fig.  28. 


The  most  dangerous  stresses  in  a  buttress  are  due  to  shear.  As  the  apron  or  water-tight 
tuembrane  placed  on  the  upstream  side  carries  the  load  to  the  buttresses,  it  is  obvious  that 
o£tch  buttress  must  withstand  the  load  on  one  entire  span.  As  the  spacing,  as  a  rule,  is  about 
1 8  ft.  these  forces  are  considerable.  So  far  no  satisfactory  method  has  been  developed  whereby 
the  exact  lines  of  shear  can  be  determined,  and  the  designer,  therefore,  must  be  satisfied  by 
ti^uring  the  shearing  stresses  on  horizontal  joints,  checking  himself  roughly  to  be  certain  that 
t  lie  areas  parallel  to  the  water  pressure  are  large  enough. 

As  the  shear  increases  with  the  depth,  the  buttresses  become  thicker.     In  many  cases  the 
top  portions  have  been  made  12  in.  thick,  but 
this  is  somewhat  too  small  and  16  in.  should 
l>e  adopted  as  the  minimum. 

In  high  dams  the  bottom  thickness  has 
I  >(H;n  as  great  as  72  in.,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
a  function  of  the  length  of  the  buttress. 

In  no  case  should  the  permissible  unit 
shear  exceed  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  even  then, 
some  reinforcement  should  be  used.  In  walls 
n<»t  reinforced  the  stress  should  be  limited  to 
70  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Sometimes  when  the  buttresses  are  very  long,  as  for  instance  in  high  overflow  dams,  their 
weight  will  draw  the  resultant  downstream  of  the  center.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  pro- 
vided the  foundation  is  good  and  able  to  resist  the  unbalanced  pressure.  However,  if  the 
foundation  is  soft  and  an  equal  loading  is  desired  under  the  entire  base,  the  portions  of  the 
buttresses  next  to  the  apron  are  thickened  sufficiently  to  place  the  resultant  in  the  center. 

In  order  to  form  a  seat  for  the  slabs  of  the  apron,  the  buttresses  at  their  upstream  edge  are 
shaped  as  shown  in  Figs  28  and  29.    The  width  of  this  seat  varies  from  6  to  24  in.,  depending 

upon  the  thickness  t  of  the  slab.  At  the  buttress  the  thickness  of  the 
haunch  must  at  least  be  i  in  order  to  develop  the  same  resistance  to  shear- 
ing as  the  slab  itself. 

The  concrete  mix  in  buttresses  is  generally  1:3:5,  but  sometimes  a 
richer  mix  is  used. 

5d.  Bracing. — As  buttresses  are  very  high  as  compared 
with  their  width,  it  is  often  necessary  to  brace  one  against  the  other.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  rectangular  beams  as  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

6e.  Apron. — ^The  apron  consists  of  slabs  (Ambursen  type)  or  arches  (multiple- 
arch  type).  Its  sole  function  is  to  act  as  a  water-tight  membrane  and  to  transfer  the  hydro- 
static pressure  to  the  buttresses.  Slabs  are  designed  as  uniformly  loaded  and  the  usual  formulas 
apply.     As  a  rule  the  moment  is 

M  «  ^  (ft.-lb.) 

'A  here  W  is  the  load  in  pounds  on  a  strip  1  ft.  wide.     As  the  unit  load  is  wh  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and 
the  length  of  the  loaded  strip  /ft.,  W  »  ^hl  and 


Fia.  29 


or 


M  ^"^  ^  7.8125  W« 


M  «  93.75  «« 


(ft.4b.) 


(in.-lb.) 


The  leaaon  for  using  this  formula  is  that  the  battreases  are  built  first  and  the  slabs 
afterward  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  continuity  of  action  can  be  depended  upon  (Fig.  28). 

As  these  slabs  are  submerged,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  absolutdy  water-tighty 
-4>me  engineers  believe  there  is  danger  that  in  time  the  reinforcement  will  corrode.    Is  order  to 
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overoome  this  objeoUon,  elabe  have  sometimes  been  built  aa  aemi-arches,  oa  shown  in  Fig.  29, 
but  the  haunohea  must  be  designed  for  arch  actdon  and  not  like  thoee'sbown  In  the  figure.  As 
a  rule,  the  concrete  mix  for  these  slabs  or  arches  is  1 : 2: 4. 

After  the  proper  slab  thickness,  the  buttresses,  etc.,  have  been  calculated,  ooe  entire  panel 
of  the  dam  is  analyzed  for  safet;  of  design  and 
the  corresponding  unit  stresses  determined  (Fig. 
30). 

Some  practical  detaiU  of  design  are  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  It  is  also  customary  to  provide  a  ser- 
vice bridge  inside  the  dam,  as  shovm  in  Fig.  30,  so 
that  the  underside  of  the  slabs  and  their  joints 
with  the  buttresses  can  be  inspected  without 
difficulty  as  often  as  desired. 

The  advantages  of  the  hollow  reinforced^ 
dam  have  led  a  number  of  deaigneiB  to  develop 
various  types.  Many  of  them  have  never  been 
built  like  those  developed  by  Ransome  (Fig.  32) 
and  Morton  (Fig.  33).  The  Ransome  dam  con- 
sista  of  buttresses  placed  at  a  certain  ai^le  so  that 
they  intersect.  TTie  slabs  are  thua  of  a  variable 
span.  Thb  is  a  very  strong  structure,  but  the  cost 
of  forms  excessive.  In  the  Morton  dam  the  apron 
is  supported  on  inclined  columns  braced  by  inter- 
mediate beama.  The  disadvantages  are  that  these 
columns  are  liable  to  betid,  that  the  load  is  con- 
centrated on  the  column  foundationa,  that  the 
form  coat  is  high  and  that  the  placing  of  re- 
inforcement and  concrete  difficult. 

The  Edge  dam,  used  in  a  somewhat  modi' 
6ed  form  in  the  reconatruction  of  the  Austin  Dam  in  Texas,  offers  several  structural  advan- 
tages (Fig.  34).  The  apron  is  divided  into  square  panela  reinforced  both  wajrs,  which  gives 
it  great  structural  strength  and  the  buttreaaes  are  thoroughly  braced  by  intermediate  walla 
supporting  the  deck.  However,  it  is  not  always  poasible  to  take  advantage  of  the  structur- 
ally slender  thickness  of  the  apron,  as  a  certain  thickness  against  leakage  is  required.  Further- 
more, the  form  cost  ia  excesaive  and  the  saving  in  concrete  slight. 


Fio.  32.— RflnBomB  I 


Fia.  33,— Mcwit 


G/.  Hultiple-arch  Dams. — To  overcome  what  he  considered  objectional  features 
of  the  Amburaen  dam — viz.,  the  reinforced-concrete  slabs  and  the  many  buttresses — Eastwood 
developed  a  type  consisting  of  a  aeries  of  circular  arches  of  long  spans.     The  first  dam  built 
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of  this  type  was  for  the  Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Co.  in  Galifonua  in  1908.  It  conosta  of  13 
circul&r  arches  of  604t.  sp&n  supported  on  13  buttresses.' 

A  later  d&m  of  this  type  was  [-ondemncd  by  the  California  Railroad  Commission  because 
of  insufiicient  bracing  of  the  buttresses.  The  advantage  of  the  slob  type  is,  that  should  one 
series  ri  slabs  coll^Me,  the  adjacent  buttresses  will  prevent  further  damage  to  the  structure, 
while  if  a  series  of  arches  collapses  the  whole  structure  will  fall  because  of  the  abemce  of  a 
CQunterf orce  at  the  buttress. 

In  some  recent  dams  designed  by  Jorgensen'  the  buttresses  have  been  braced  so  that  they 
can,  by  cantilever  action,  sustain  the  arch  reaction  should  the  arches  in  the  adjacent  panel  be 
missing  (Fig.  35).  Quoting  Jorgensen,  the  most  economical  spacing  of  the  buttresses  lies 
betweeo  30  and  50  ft.  For  low  dams  the  lower  limit  would  be  the  best  and  for  high  dams  the 
upper. 


Fid.  36. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  arehes  with  s  large  subtended  angle  and  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  the  ciown  lies  at  a  considerably  higher  elevation  than  the  haunches  and  that  the  load 
varies  due  to  the  variation  in  hydrostatic  pressure. 

For  designing  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  the  methods  given  under  "  Arched  Dams"  (Art.  4| 
can  be  used.  However,  if  the  subtended  angle  is  large  and  the  inclination  considerable,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use  graphic  statics,  drawing  one  pressure  line  for  the  weight  and  another  for  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  and  then  combining  them  (Fig.  36). 

S.  Eartiien  Dams  With  Concrete  Core  WalL — The  design  of  earthen  dams  is  purely  a 
matter  of  experience.  The  ruUng  factor  is  preventing  water  from  traversing  the  dam.  This 
ij  effected  by  providing  an  impermeable  core  of  clay,  puddle,  concrete,  masonry,  steel  plates 
prelected  with  concrete  or  asphalt  coatings,  and,  especially  in  smaller  dams,  sheet  pilings  of 
lumber.  It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  if  an  earthen  dam  is  decided  upon,  that  the  necessary 
materials  are  available  at  or  near  the  site,  as  the  quantities  are  so  voluminous  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  haul  them  any  great  distance. 

B  of  Duu,"  ]«11  Ed..  D.  430. 
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An  earthen  dam  may  conaist  of: 

1.  A  homogeneous  bank  of  earth. 

2.  A  bank  of  earth  having  a  puddle  core. 

3.  A  bank  of  earth  having  a  masonry  core  wail. 

4.  A  bank  of  earth  having  a  puddle  placed  on  the  water  slope. 

The  first  method  can  be  used  only  when  the  requiredquantity  of  earth  or  gravel,  containing 
enough  clay  to  make  it  water-tight,  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  cases  where  this  would  prove  too  expensive,  a  central  core  is  provided  of  clayey  earth 
or  gravel,  ordinary  earth  being  used  in  the  other  portions  of  the  dam.  In  order  to  prevent  leak- 
age under  the  dam  this  core  should  be  extended  down  in  a  trench  to  an  impervious  stratum, 
or  at  least  far  enough  down  to  make  the  path  of  such  leakage  as  long  as  possible. 

In  the  third  plan,  masonry  is  substituted  for  the  puddle  core.  This  plan  is  adopted  when 
no  clayey  earth  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  As  a  rule  it  b  more  expensive  than  plans 
1  and  2,  but  has  great  advantages  as  regards  safety. 

As  regards  plan  4,  it  is  open  to  two  objections:  The  puddle  is  injured  if  the  slope  settles, 
which  nearly  always  happens,  and  cracks  will  occur  in  the  water  line  due  to  alternate  wetting 
and  drying. 

In  some  cases  concrete  paving,  plain  or  rdnforced,  has  been  used  on  the  upstream  side 
of  an  earthem  dam  for  making  the  dam  water-tight  However,  such  paving  is  apt  to  slide 
and  should  be  heavily  anchored  down.  Even  then,  settlements  in  the  slope  will  cause  cracking, 
and  leakage  is  bound  to  take  place. 

The  theory  of  earth-dam  design  is  very  simple:  The  upstream  portion  and  the  core  wall 
serve  to  reduce  the  leakage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hydraulic  gradient  falls  inside  the  dam 
body,  and  the  downstream  portion,  through  its  weight,  will  hold  the  saturated  mass  in  position 
and  prevent  it  from  sliding  in  a  downstream  direction.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  earthen 
dams  have  a  tendency  to  fail  through  the  caving  of  the  downstream  slope,  which  proves  that  the 
hydraulic  gradient  did  not  fall  inside  the  dam  but  intersected  the  slope  some  distance  above 
the  foundation. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  base  and  to  bring  the  downstream  slope  out  as  far  as  possible  on 
high  dams,  it  is  customary  to  step  the  slope  (so-called  berms)  at  elevations  20  to  30  ft.  apart, 
which  obviously  means  a  saving  in  materials.  Such  berms  are  usually  paved  and  provided 
with  gutters  on  the  inside. 

In  order  to  confine  the  hydraulic  gradient  to  the  embankment,  the  Pierson  Engineering 
Corporation,  when  building  a  series  of  earthen  dams  in  Spain,  ^  placed  drainage  dykes  of  broken 
rock  near  the  downstream  side  of  each  dam  at  the  toe  of  a  somewhat  pervious  section,  and  pro- 
vided outlets  for  any  leakage  collected  by  these  dykes. 

When  sheet  pilings  are  used  below  a  core  wall  and  the  foundation  is  very  soft,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  increase  the  downstream  portion  of  the  dam,  in  order  to  create  a  surcharge  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  any  unbalanced  forces  on  the  sheet  piling  due  to  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Experience  has  shown  what  general  dimensions  are  most  suitable  for  earthen  dams.  They 
are,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  a  function  of  the  materials  used  and  the  height  of  the  struc- 
ture, additional  strength  being  given  to  high  dams:* 

Top  width lOto  30ft. 

Superelevation  above  high  water 5  to  25  ft. 

Upstream  slope 1:2:  to  1:3 

Downstream  slope l:lHto  1:2H 

The  upper  portion  of  the  upstream  slope  should  be  protected  against  erosion  by  waves 
and  burrowing  animals  by  a  riprap,  15  to  20  in.  thicks  or  concrete  paving,  5  to  8  in.  thick,  eoc 

1  Bng.  B4e„  Aug.  39, 1914.  p.  2M>. 
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tending  some  distance  below  and  5  to  15  ft.  above  the  water  line.  The  top  of  the  dam,  the 
downstream  slope  and  the  upstream  slope  above  the  paving  are  generally  covered  with  good 
soil  and  sodded. 

A  fairly  satisfactory  formula  for  the  top  thickness  is  given  by  Lyndon:* 


where    H  —  height  of  dam  in  feet. 


r  =  5  +  0.2  if 


(ft.) 


As  the  earth  fill  is  bound  to  settle  it  is  customary  to  increase  the  profile  from  one-fifteenth 
to  one-twentieth  of  its  height  (Fig.  36^4 ).  This  shrinkage  is,  of  course,  a  function  of  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  rammed.  As  the  height  varies  from 
zero  to  a  maximum,  this  method  will  make  the  crest  of  the  dam  arched  in  the  longitudinal 
section. 


-; .  Surchargm^H  to^H 


<•  t- 


Fia.  36A. 

Core  walls  are  never  designed  to  resist  the  whole  water  pressure  as  they  serve  merely  as  a 
water-tight  membrane  and  are  backed  by  the  downstream  portion  of  the  dam.  They  should 
extend  from  1  to  2  ft.  above  the  highest  water  level  in  the  reservoir  and  have  a  top  width  of 
from  2.5  to  6  ft.  The  sides  are  battered  from  16: 1  to  20: 1,  so  that  the  thickness  at  the  natural 
ground  surface  is  from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  height.  Instead  of  battering  the  faces, 
the  increase  in  thickness  can  be  obtained  by  offsets. 

Parker*  gives  a  method,  whereby  the  stability  of  core  walls  can  be  determined:  Draw 
in  Fig.  37  on  the  water  side  a  line  ah  making  with  the  horizontal  an  angle  0  equal  to  the  angle  of 


Yfgfer  fevef-^ 


Fia.  37. 

repose  of  the  saturated  earth  (usually  ^  =  20  to  23  deg.).  Then  draw  on  the  do^i^tream  side 
a  line  cd,  making  with  the  horizontal  an  angle  6  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  rammed 
earth  (generally  9  =  45  to  55  deg.). 

Calculate  the  areas  located  above  these  Hnes.  For  ^  »  20  deg.  and  a  1:3  slope  of  the 
upstream  side,  the  area  ahc  becomes  very  nearly  H^'»  &nd  with  O  «  45  deg.  and  a  1:2  slope 
of  the  downstream  side  the  area  cde  is  %h^»  The  weight  of  rammed  earth  can  be  taken  at 
132  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  that  of  saturated  at  160.    The  thrust  on  the  core  wall  would  thus  be 


?iA»  (160)  -  H^*  (132)  =  76A« 


(lb.  per  lin.  ft.) 


If  the  thickness  of  the  core  wall  is  x  ft.,  its  ultimate  resistance  to  shear,  when  of  concrete, 
ifl  about  30,(XX)  x  lb.  per  lin.  ft.    If  a  factor  of  safety  /  (usually  /  «  2)  is  used, 

30,000  X  -  76A*r  or  X  -  about  [^^  (ft.) 


400 


>  Lamab  LTNDOif :  *' Hydro-«lectrie  Power,"  vol.  I,  p.  270. 

*  Pbiuv  a.  MOVX.KT  Pakksb:  "The  Control  of  Weter,'*  p.  318. 
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Unless  h  \a  great  this  formula  will  give  results  somewhat  smaller  than  experience  has  shown 
as  requisite  to  stop  percolation  through  an  ordinary  mix  of  concrete,  ^specially  for  reinforced 
concrete,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  dense  mix  or  to  coat  the  upstream  surface  with  an  im per- 
vious material. 

Herschel^  gives  the  following  practical  rules  for  first-class  work:  4  to  5  ft.  thick  at  bottom 
of  trench  enlarged  to  8  ft.  at  natural  surface  and  tapering  to  4  ft.  at  top  of  core  wall.  However, 
for  smaller  dams  these  dimensions  are  entirely  too  clumsy.  Hersch'el  states  also  that  a  wall 
2  ft.  thick  throughout  is  sufficient  to  stop  percolation. 

When  building  earthen  dams  the  materials  should  be  deposited  in  layers  from  8  to  12  in. 
thick  and  each  course  should  be  well  packed.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  steam  rollers,  of 
which  the  first  one  has  grooved  rollers  and  the  other  smooth  ones.  Especially  in  dams  without 
core  walls,  every  layer  should  be  somewhat  inclined  toward  the  water  side  of  the  dam  an<l 
arched  upward,  so  that,  later  on,  when  the  materials  settle,  no  pockets-  are  formed.  Such 
pockets,  if  impervious,  wiU  retain  water  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
downstream  slope,  which  then  will  cave.  It  has  happened  that  dams,  saturated  in  this  way, 
after  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years  have  failed  in  an  upstream  direction, 
because  of  the  outer  hydrostatic  pressure  being  removed  through  a  lowering  of  the  water  surface. 

Hollow,  cellular  core  walls  of  reinforced  concrete  extending  to  the  top  of  the  dam  have 
been  proposed  because  they  offer  a  convenient  way  of  providing  a  continuous  overflow  alon^ 
the  crest  of  the  dam,  thus  preventing  overtopping. 

7.  Passing  the  Discharge. — Openings  must  be  provided  in,  at,  or  near  a  dam  at  such  an 
elevation,  that  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  rises  above  a  certain  level,  it  will  escape  through 
one  or  more  of  these  openings,  thus  preventing  the  bulkhead  portion  from  being  overtopped. 
Such  relief  must  be  designed  to  discharge  the  maximum  flood  observed  or  anticipated  at  the  darn 
site.  If  the  reservoir  has  a  large  surface,  the  rise  in  water  level  to  an  elevation  required  t4) 
give  the  necessary  head  on  the  spillway  is  sometimes  considerable,  and,  if  in  addition  the 
floods  are  of  short  duration,  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  spillway  requirements. 

7a.  Form  of  Spillway. — ^There  are  several  ways  of  passing  floods  at  dams. 
Pipes  laid  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  structure,  thus  acting  under  a  great  hydraulic  head,  are 
sometimes  used,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  conjunction  with  other  types  of  spillways.  Overflow  spillways 
are  of  many  designs.  Sometimes  they  are  located  apart  from  the  main  dam  and  the  water 
discharged  into  a  gulley,  canal,  or  channel  conveying  it  back  into  the  river  a  safe  distance  below 
the  dam;  in  other  cases  they  are  located  in  the  dam  itself,  part  of  which  has  been  lowered  for  the 
purpose. 

When  spillways  are  located  in  places  where  attendance  is  possible,  such  as  for  power 
plants  with  the  station  at  the  dam,  they  are  often  outfitted  with  some  type  of  movable  dam, 
generally  gates,  as  it  provides  means  for  keeping  the  water  level  at  a  higher  elevation,  thus 
increasing  not  only  the  storage  but  also  the  head.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
the  spillway  can  be  shortened  materially  as  the  discharge  openings  can  be  made  very  deep,  with- 
out  necessitating  a  sacrifice  in  the  storage  capacity.  Consequently,  such  dams,  as  built  at 
McCalls  Ferry  and  for  the  Ozark  Power  Company  on  the  White  River  in  Missouri,  are  not 
suitable.  They  are  designed  to  resist  and  to  pass  the  maximum  floods,  16  and  12.5  ft.,  respec- 
tively, and,  because  of  the  lack  of  movable  dams  or  gates,  the  water  level,  after  the  flood  has 
passed,  soon  falls  to  the  crest  of  the  dam.  Flashboards  about  5  ft.  high  are  now  used  at  both 
places,  but  such  provisions  are  more  or  less  to  be  considered  as  makeshifts. 

When  spillways  are  located  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  under  constant  surveillance, 
they  must  be  given  ample  length,  so  that  when  the  water  level  rises  a  comparatively  large 
discharge  can  be  accommodated,  thus  preventing  a  rapid  rise  which  might  endanger  the  main 
structure.  In  order  to  obtain  a  great  length  of  spillway  in  as  short  a  distance  as  possible,  they 
are  sometimes  arched  or  zig-<agged  in  plan.  However,  because  of  the  interference  at  the  cor. 
ners  of  such  broken  lines  the  effective  length  is  shorter  than  the  actual  total  length.    Sometimes . 

>  Proe,  I.  C.  E.,  rol.  132.  p.  255. 
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for  higji  beads  the  water  flows  over  the  whole  structure  in  such  a  way  that  the  effective  length 
is  the  straight  line  between  the  end  points. 

76.  Discharge  Capacity. — The  discharging  capacity  of  a  spillway  depends  upon 
its  shape.    The  general  formula  used  reads: 

<?  =  %  tdhV2^  or  0  =  ?i  MlV2i  (A)'*  (sec.-ft.) 

where  Q  —  discharge  in  second-^eet;  /,  length  of  the  spillway;  h,  head  acting  on  it;  ^  =  32.16; 
and  /<  an  empirical  coefficient  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  spillway,  and  givei.  in  Fig.  38. 
If  the  velocity  of  approach  r«  is  considerable,  its  influence  on  the  discharge  must  be  taken 

P   * 

iftto  account.    This  is  done  by  transforming  it  into  the  corresponding  velocity  head  k  ^  -^r- 
and  introducing  it  in  the  equation,  which  thus  becomes: 

Q  =H  >dV2i[{h  +  it)**  -  *'*]  (sec-ft.) 


^^^ 


■p 


ti- 060-065 


hi'Q65-W0 


n<rf5-oas 


H'€ldO-&£S 

^oeo-oes 

Fio.  38. 


Fia.  39. 


Should  the  crest  of  the  dam  be  very  wide  d>  h  (Fig.  39)  with  sharp  comers,  the  discharge  is: 

Q  =  0.35/  y/2g  {h  +  k)"^     or  m  =  0.525 


and 

and  for  rounded  comers 


e  =  %  (A  +  fc) 
Q  =  O.AXAV^gih  -h  ib)'^      or  m  =  0.60 


Francis  found  that  for  vertical,  sharp-crested,  rectangular  weirs  with  complete  contractions 
and  free  overfall 


0=3.33[i-^]A" 


where  n  —  number  of  lateral  contractions,  0,  1,  or  2.     His  constant  3.33  corresponds  to  |i  » 
0.62  in  the  above  given  general  formula.     As  a  rule  the  end  contractions  can  be  neglected 
when  a  spillway  is  considered  so  that  the  formula  becomes: 

0  =  3.33M^^ 

and  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  approach  Vo  is  introduced  as  given  above. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  experimental  data  on  weirs  with  A  <  2  ft.,  engineers  are  using  for 
higher  heads,  formulas  developed  for  smaller  heads.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Francis  formula  gives  reasonably  accurate  results  for  heads  up  to  5  ft. 

7c. — ^Profiles  of  Spillways. — Furthermore,  spillways  are  seldom  built  in  the 
shape  of  sharp-crested  weirs.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  given  an  ogee  shi^^e,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
vacuum  below  the  falling  sheet  of  water,  the  so-called  niH[>pe. 

It  is,  therefore,  customary  to  design  the  shape  of  the  nappe  for  the  maximum  head  »' ' ' 
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on  the  spQlway  usmg  the  general  fonn  as  found  by  Bazin  for  ahup-creeted  wein,  and  then  to 
form  the  concrete  work  accordingly.  It  ia  advisable  to  let  the  concrete  on  the  downatream 
aide  of  the  eipex  of  the  curve  for  the  lower  nappe  encroach  somewhat  on  the  water,  ao  aa  to  'bm 
certain  that  a  vacuum  cannot  form  (Fig.  iOA).    If  the  abacigaie  are  x,  the  ordinates  for  the  upper 


nappe  g,  and  for  the  tower  j/i  ood  the  head  A,  Bazin  found  the  following  values  for  verticle  aharp- 
crrated  weira: 


1 

■JT 

T 

-3  00 
-1.00 
0.00 
0.05 
O.IO 
0.15 
0  20 
0.25 
0  30 
0.35 
0  40 
0.45 
0.60 
0  S5 
0.60 
0.65 
0.70 
1.40 

0.997 
0.963 
0,851 

0.826 

0.795 
0.7S2 
0.762 

0.724 

0.680 

0.627 

0.569 
-0.020 

0,000 
0-059 
0  085 
0-101 
0-109 
0-112 
0.111 
0.106 
0.097 
0.085 
0.071 
0.054 
0.035 
0.013 
-0.009 
■■ 

ConaequenUy,  if  theheadialOft.,  ^=-  -S.OOorz-  -SOft.and  j*^  =0.097 or  y.  -9.97 
ft.,  etc.  It  is  obvioua  that  the  lower  nappe  rises  from  origin  to  a  height  0.112h  in  tbe  distance 
0.25A  and  that  the  shape  ia  approximately  an  ellipse  with  the  major  axia  horisontal  and  equal 
to  }ih  and  the  minor  axis  vertical  aad  equal  to  }^h. 
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i£  fonnd  that  on  the  ordinate  0.2Sh  the  flow  wu  prftCtJoaltj'  boriMmtal.  ■  From 
tlda  obaemticm  can  be  dadneted  the  velocity  in  the  upper  film  of  the  oftppe  p.  —  0,475  y/2gh 
axKl  tint  in  the  lower  film  v,  -  0.946  \^2gh-  Aasurning  that  the  pressure  inoreaso  on  thin 
ordm»te  is  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  depth,  the  Kvmf^  velocity  tiUc«e  pince  one-third  from 
1.he  bottom  of  the  nappe. 

For  a  aharp-crested  weir  the  discharge  per  hnmr  foot  is 

0  -  ^S*-*  V2gh  «-ith  H  -  0.62 

On  tiw  ordinate  0.25A  the  thickness  (  of  the  nf^ipe  is 

(  -  (0.782-0-n2))i  -  0.67ft  (see  Barin's  table) 

MO  that  the  mean  velocity  is 


0.62  \/2gh 
0,67 


-  0.«2V'2flA 


-  2  X  0.62'  Xih  -  }  Mh 


J**'« 


1- 


If  it  is  assumed  that  the  water  jet  on  the  dowiwtroain  side  uf  the  ordinate  0.3M  fii)Iiiw< 
the  laws  for  a  heavy  body  thrown  horizontally  in  n  vacuum,  then 


1.  Jolr  Oel,  IWT. 
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Introducing  in  this  parabolic  expression  the  value  found  above,  or 

-^-^-  =  1.54A  it  becomes  y  —  ^~^rr  and  x^  =  (1.54/i)^ 
g  1.54/1 

By  plotting  this  parabola  the  thickness  of  the  nappe  at  any  point  can  be  found  by  con- 
structing graphically  the  tangential  velocity  Vx,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  horizontal  velocity 
remains  constant  Vm  =  0.G2^/2gh  (Fig.  40^4).  As  the  discharge  Q  also  remains  constant, 
the  thickness  tx  of  the  nappe  is  expressed  by 

Q 


tr    = 


V, 


Of  this  thickness  ^  is  plotted  downward  on  the  normal  to  the  parabola  in  the  point  in 

question  and  -^  upward.     By  combining  the  upper  and  the  lower  points  respectively,  the 

3 

shape  of  the  nappe  is  found. 

A  parabola  can  be  calculated,  which  approximates  the  shape  of  the  underside  of  the  nappe. 

As  the  stability  of  overflow  dams  is  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  gravity-section 

dams,  reinforced-concrete  dams,  etc.,  it  is  not  always  possible  U> 
keep  this  parabolic  shape  of  the  spillway  all  the  way  to  the  toe. 
Generally  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  the  parabola  at  such  an  angle 
that  its  intersection  with  the  base  provides  the  required  width 
(Fig.  41). 

From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  head  for  figuring 
the  discharge  is  larger  than  the  head  on  the  crest  of  the  spill- 
way. This  true  head  can  always  be  found  if  the  elevation  of 
the  crest  of  the  spillway  and  the  surface  of  the  water  perpen- 
dicularly above  it  are  known.    If  this  thickness  t  of  the  nappe  is 

known,  the  true  head  h  is 

t  t 


Fio.  41. 


h  = 


0.782-0.112       0.67 


=  1.49/ 


which  is  the  head  to  be  used  in  the  discharge  formula.  If  the  discharge  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  for  which  the  spillway  was  figured,  the  Francis  formula  must  be  used  with  t 
instead  of  h. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  ogee  curves  are  fitted  to  spillways  in  arched  dams, 
that  the  crest  thickness  is  insuflScient  to  accommodate  the  curvature. 
In  such  cases  the  crest  of  the  spillway  is  cantilevered  over  the  upstream 
face  as  shown  in  Fig.  42. 

Reinforced-concrete  dams  have  decks  sloping  about  1 : 1,  so  that*  the 
velocity  of  approach  is  increased  gradually.  Therefore,  the  oblique  pres- 
sure on  the  nappe,  due  to  the  part  of  the  discharge  coming  from  the  body 
of  water  located  below  the  elevation  of  the  crest,  is  at  a  smaller  angle  with 
the  horizontal,  than  for  a  vertical  face  of  the  dam.  In  consequence,  the 
curvature  of  the  underside  of  the  nappe  is  not  so  pronounced. 

Bazin  observed  the  flow  over  a  sharp-crested  weir  inclined  dowa- 
sfi-eam  on  a  slope  of  1 :2  (Fig.  40).  The  coordinates  observed  are  as 
follows: 


Fio.  4  2.--C«iui- 
levered  spillway. 
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1 

h 

-  ■         .    "'■                  1 

Vu 
h 

1 

vt 
h 

0.00 

0,730 

0.000 

0.10 

0.700 

0.011 

0.20 

0.666 

0.005 

0.30 

0.630 

-0.014 

0.40 

0.585 

-0.044 

0.50 

0.535 

-0.083 

0.60 

0.480 

-0.130 

0.70 

0.418 

• 

0.80 

0.350 

0.90 

0.276 

1.00 

0.196 

1.10 

0.109 

1.20 

0.009 

1.30 

;         -0.098 

1 

For  the  same  head  h  Baziii  found  that  the  inclined  weir  gave  nearly  13%  greater  discharge. 

Knowing  that  for  a  slope  1 :  »,  or  the  horizontal,  the  water  flows  horizontally  until  the 
crest  (or  in  this  case  the  end  of  the  channel)  has  been  reached  and  that  then  the  shape  of  the 
iiapi>e  follows  the  laws  for  a  heavy  body  thrown  horizontally  (see  under  Boussinesque)  that 
for  slopes  of  1 : 2  and  oo  :  l,  or  the  vertical,  the  shapes  are  as  given  above,  it  is  comparatively 
oasy  to  determine  appro^mately  by  interpolation  the  shape  of  the  nappe  for  any  slope. 
Howeyer,  in  order  to  be  safe,  the  concrete  lines  should  be  designed  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
lower  nappe  for  the  maximum  head  on  the  spillway,  as  otherwise  a  vacuum  will  form 

Horton^  in  figuring  the  discharge  over  ogee  curves  uses  the  formula 

Q  =  Clh^^ 

where  h  is  measured  from  the  crest  of  the  curve.     A  correction  is  introduced  in  C,  which  is 
expressed 

C=  [3.62  -  0.16(5  -  1;]  h}'''' 

where  S  is  the  slope  of  the  approach  to  the  crest,  or 

^j       horizontal  run 
vertical  rise 

This  is  obviously  the  best  formula  to  use  for  dams  with  inclined  water  surface  like  re- 
inforced-con Crete  structures. 

If  thus  5  is  1  vertical  to  2  horizontal  and  h  =  4.0  ft.,  C  =  3.71. 

Actual  experiments  have  shown  that  C  is  3.74  which  proves  that  the  formula  gives  some- 
what conservative  values.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  portion  upstream  of  the  ordinate  0.25h 
(see  Bazin's  method)  must  be  at  least  3  ft.  in  width  for  this  increase  in  C  to  take  place. 

yd.  Overflow  Dams. — Wlien  a  dam  acts  as  an  overflow  and  its  height  is  com- 
paratively large,  the  energy  of  the  water  when  reaching  its  toe  is  sometimes  considerable. 
The  force  P  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  nappe  is: 

y  9  M  g 

where  v  is  the  velocity  ;  Q,  the  quantity;  tp,  the  unit  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water  =  62.5; 
and  g,  gravity  =  32.16. 


»  Water  Supply  Paper  200,  p.  f31. 
48 
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If  the  water  below  the  dam  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  act  as  a  shock  absorbefi  it  is  customary 
to  provide  the  spillway  at  its  bottom  with  a  sweep,  so  that  the  water  is  discharged  from  it  in 
a  horizontal  direction  against  the  water  below  the  dam  (Fig.  41). 

Should  the  water  level  below  the  dam  be  too  low  to  act  as  a  cushion,  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary, as  was  done  at  Gatun,  Panama  Canal,  to  place  concrete  blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
water,  thus  breaking  up  its  force  by  eddie  formations. 

Another  method  is  by  providing  stilling  pools,  which  often  are  formed  by  a  low  secondary 
dam  placed  some  distance  below  the  main  dam. 

Often  aprons  are  constructed  to  protect  the  river  bed  from  erosion.  Wegmann  recom- 
mends that  if  L  is  the  length  of  such  an  apron  in  the  downstream  direction  and  /T,  the  height 
of  the  crest  of  the  spillway  above  the  top  of  the  apron 

with  the  intention  that  the  standing  wave  will  occur  in  this  distance.     However,  in  many 
instances  this  is  not  the  case  and  in  India  L  is  made  much  longer.     Often 

L  -  3  to  4i^ 

and  sometimes  extended  by  a  riprap  1.5/f  in  length. 

Rehbock^  suggests  that  for  the  maximum  head  on  the  spillway  h^,  the  length  be  made 

L  =  l.hH  -f  6/i„«x  to  2H  +  8A.^, 

7e.  Sluices. — Dams  are  generally  provided  with  pipes  laid  through  their  base, 
so-<;alled  sluices,  to  enable  the  drawing  down  of  the  water  level  below  the  spillway  crest.  Often 
such  sluices  are  designed  with  the  intention  of  removing  possible  silt  deposits,  but  their  efficiency 
is  doubtful.  Should  a  flood  occur,  greater  than  that  for  which  the  spillway  is  designed,  such 
sluices  are  very  useful  as  their  discharge  capacity  is  great. 

Such  sluices  should  have  their  valves  or  gates  placed  in  an  open  shaft,  and  stop  logs  should 
be  provided  at  their  upstream  side,  so  that  the  valves  can  be  inspected  or  removed  for  repairs. 
Coarse  screens  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  conduit  to  prevent  water-logged  timbers  or  other 
large  objects  from  entering.  Bell  mouths  should  be  formed  in  the  concrete  in  order  to  make 
the  losses  due  to  entry  as  small  as  possible.  If  A  is  the  head  measured  from  the  center  of  the 
opening  to  the  water  surface,  or  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  upstream  and  down- 
stream water  surfaces,  if  the  downstream  opening  of  the  conduit  is  submerged,  and  if  2  is  the 
length  of  the  conduit  the  losses  in  the  conduit  are 

where  the  first  term  is  the  losses  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  flow;  the  second,  due  to  entry;  and 
the  third,  the  frictional  resistance  in  the  conduit. 
The  entry  coefficient 

SO  that  M  varies  from  U.06  for  a  pipe  with  a  bell-mouthed  entry  to  0.50  for  a  pipe  projecting  into 
the  reservoir. 

The  coefficient  C  depends  upon  the  frictional  resistance  in  the  conduit,  p  is  the  wetted 
perimeter  and  a  is  the  net  area  of  the  conduit.     For  round  pipes 

P      wd  X4     4 

a  '^     rd*     *d 

1  "Handbuoh  der  Igemeurwiaaenaehaften."    "Der  WaaserbAU."  p.  37. 
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and  for  rectangular  conduits  t  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  wide 

P  ^  2  (<  -f  6) 

a  *"        /6 
A  good  trial  value  of  C  is  0.0075. 

Generally  the  quantity  Q  is  given  and  it  is  desired  to  find  the  area  of  the  conduit  or  the 
diameter  d  of  a  pipe  sufficiently  large  to  discharge  this  quantity  under  a  given  head ;  thus 


introducing 


and  solving 


=  |(^+'*  +  ^? 


Q 


M  =  0.5,  C  =  0.0075,  and  o  =  — ,  where  a  =  -— 

a  4 


In  this  equation  the  only  variable  is  d  which  is  easiest  found  by  trial.     A  good  first  trial 
value  is 

d  -  0.30^ 


ai^S       -Sa-JL. 


,  Arva  A  in  eadi  cas9  measurad  on  section  'AA' 

(a)  S/UtkAui/  n90uthpw(»-vc'Qgt/^hQ'Ar''QXAi^Xe)  fUs-tntrant  fube-iHiT^^—Q'Av'OiTtAI^. 

(b)  Sharp  k^w/  <rfk»--tr^37j^-Q^64Av'-(iB2A^.  (f)  Conkat  diverging  tube  ■-  Q*095AffgFi. 

(c)  Streamline  cort)ur--v>'0ase^-^A»r'(i3eAiZ5h      (a)  y^nfurl  adjutage  Angfe  0-  5*fo  8^Q-/.5Aff!^ 

(d)  Bordtrb  moutttpiect--vC$9^--Q'QS4Av'Q5JA^.    (h)Conicof  converging  tube-Angle  Q^ytoKT-  d-MSASSjh. 

Fia.  43. 

In  reinforced-concrete  dams  the  conduit  is,  as  a  rule,  very  short  and  serves  merely  as  a 
setting  for  the  sluice  gate.  It  is  continued  through  the  dam  in  the  open  channel  formed  by  the 
buttresses.  In  such  a  case  the  conduit  can  be  considered  as  a  mouthpiece  and  the  velocity 
determined  directly  from  Fig.  43.^ 

7/.  Siphonic  Spillways. — In  places  where  the  discharge  to  be  handled  is  com- 
paratively small,  siphonic  spillways  can  be  used  to  advantage.*  As  such  devices  generally  arc 
designed  for  automatic  operation,  it  is  obvious  that  a  close  regulation  of  the  water  surface 
will  be  obtained.  As,  furthermore,  the  operating  head  is  the  difference  in  elevation  between  Ww 
water  surfaces  above  and  below  less  the  hydraulic  losses  in  the  siphon,  the  discharging  ca- 
pacity per  linear  foot  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  an  overflow  spillway. 


I  Slocuu:  "Elements  of  Hydraulios/'  Ed.  II,  p.  69. 

>  HiUAERo:  "Spillways  of  the  Siphonic  Type,"  Eng.  Ree.,  May  3,  1913,  p.  488. 
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In  the  design  three  details  are  of  importance: 

1.  The  upper  part  must  be  so  made  that  as  soon  as  the  water  rises  above  the  level  to  be 
maintained,  the  siphon  intake  is  sealed  to  the  air  and  is  kept  sealed  until  the  water  level  has 
been  drawn  down  again  to  normal.  The  air  openings  must  then  be  large  enough  to  admit 
quickly  sufficient  air  to  break  the  siphonic  action.  Both  of  these  features  can  be  secured  by 
having  long  and  sharp  edges  on  the  intake  to  the  siphon  at  the  normal  water  level. 

2.  The  lower  end  of  the  siphon  must  be  submerged  deeply  enough  to  secure  a  constant 
seal  from  the  beginning  of  the  siphonic  action.  The  upper  edge  of  this  opening  must  be  as 
sharp  as  possible  to  permit  an  easy  escape  of  any  air  carried  out  by  the  water. 

3.  The  crossHsectional  area  should  be  as  large  as  possible  at  the  intake  to  reduce  losses  due 
to  entry.  Back  of  the  intake  provisions  should  be  made  for  an  efficient  absorption  of  the 
enclosed  air.  This  is  obtained  by  building  a  channel  around  the  opening,  so  that  in  the  be- 
ginning water  will  flow  into  it  from  all  sides  forming  a  spray.  The  neck  of  the  siphon  is  gen- 
erally curved,  so  that  the  water  pressure  on  any  entrained  pocket  of  air  will  move  it  down- 
ward flattening  it  so  that  the  friction  at  the  contact  surface  will  tear  off  layers  of  air  until 
all  of  it  has  been  carried  out.  A  gradual  narrowing  of  the  crossHsectional  area  up  to  this  point 
is  desirable  because  the  increase  in  velocity  head  will  lessen  the  static  pressure  thus  creating 
an  overpressure  on  the  upper  part  of  such  air  pockets.  Below  this  point  no  enlargement  of 
the  area  is  permissible  as  the  corresponding  decrease  in  velocity  will  release  a  certain  portion 
of  the  entrained  air,  which,  especially  if  the  siphon  is  curved,  will  collect  and  cause  interrup- 
tion of  the  siphonic  action  taking  the  form  of  pulsations.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the 
best  practice  is  to  incline  the  lower  leg,  as  released  air  would  thus  quicker  reach  the  concrete 
wall  and  be  again  entrained  in  the  water. 

In  a  siphon  the  sum  of  all  losses  must  equal  the  difference  in  elevation  E  between  the 
water  surfaces  or 


^-£0+"  +  ^  +  ^  +  ^?) 


where  v  »  velocity;  ^,  32.16  or  gravity;  m,  coefficient  for  loss  due  to  entry  (probable  maximum 
0.50);  X,  coefficient  for  loss  due  to  friction  in  upstream  leg  (probable  maximum  0.10);  C  » 
coefficient  for  loss  due  to  friction  in  downstream  leg  (varies  from  0.005  to  0.009) ;  p,  its  wetted 
perimeter;  a,  its  area;  /,  its  length;  and  k,  coefficient  for  loss  due  to  bends  or  curves  (probable 
maximum  0.25). 

This  equation  is  applicable  for  all  conditions  up  to  J?  »  33.9  ft.,  which  is  the  suction  limit. 
Should  E  be  greater  than  this,  the  losses  must  be  kept  equal  to  or  smaller  than  33.9  ft.  by  taper- 
ing the  downstream  leg  in  such  a  way  that  its  smallest  cross-section  is  at  or  near  the  lowest 
point.  As  the  maximum  velocity  will  take  place  at  this  section,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain 
amount  of  head  is  still  in  the  form  of  pressure  in  the  sections  above.  This  can  be  formulated 
in  the  following:  Calculate  a  conduit  with  a  hydraulic  gradient  so  that  the  sum  of  all  losses  is 
33.9  ft.  or  less.  One  siphon  at  Gibswil,  Switzerland  (Fig.  44)  operates  under  an  elevation 
difference  of  52.48  ft. 

Experiments  made  in  Switzerland  on  the  operation  of  siphons  shows  that  the  general 
formula 

0  «  w  =  OM  V2(?A  (sec.-ft.) 

can  be  used  with  a  coefficient  m  varying  from  0.55  for  smaller  heads  to  0.70  for  higher.  It  is 
always  convenient  to  use  this  formula  for  trial  computations,  but  to  check  the  final  design  with 
the  more  correct  theoretical  formula.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  hma»  —  33.9  ft. 

If  the  discharge  is  too  voluminous  to  be  handled  in  one  conduit,  several  are  used  and 
placed  side  by  side. 

The  materials  used  for  building  smaller  siphons  are  steel  pipes  with  reinforced-ooncrete 
hoods  or  reinforced  concrete  is  used  throughout.     Larger  siphons  are  always  built  of  concrete 
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which  con  be  either  maoa  or  reinforced.  One  uphon  built  of  reinforced  concrete  ia  SwitcerUnd 
ia  shown  in  Fig.  4S. 

Because  of  the  suction  the  exterior  load  on  the  siphon  walls  equals  the  full  atmoepherio 
pressure  of  14.7  lb.  per  aq.  in.  or  2120  lb,  per  sq.  ft.  On  the  underside  this  load  can  be  reduced 
because  of  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  structure  itself. 

The  biggest  siphon  so 'far  proposed  Li  designed  for  the  Dunning'a  Dam  of  the  Scranton,  Pa. 
water  supply  (Figs.  46A  and  4GB).     It  consists  of  five  conduits  4  ft.  high  aud  6  ft.  wide  and 


ftVWlSS! 
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its  total  discharge  capacity  is  3750  sec.-ft.     Its  overall  width  is  38  ft.  and  the*]ength  90  ft.    The 
maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  543  lb.  and  in  the  steel  13,750  lb.  per  eq.  in. 

8.  Movable  Dams.' — Movable  dams  are  used  in  places  where  a  wide  opening  is  required 
to  accommodate  the  flood  discharge.  Where  such  dams  are  used  for  river  regulation  they 
are  generally  placed  straight  across  the  channel  and  erected  on  a  aubatructure  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  low  silL    The  movable  parte  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  Iwd  down  on  this  sill. 
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removed  entirely  to  the  shore  or  hoisted  between  piers,  so  as  to  leave  an  unobstructed  channel 
of  practically  the  same  width  as  that  before  the  placing  of  the  dam. 

Movable  crests  are  often  used  in  combination  with  spillways  for  dams  in  places  where  it 
is  desired  to  maintain  as  nearly  constant  as  possible  the  elevation  of  the  water  surface  above 
the  dam. 

All  types  of  movable  dams  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Requiring  operating 
machinery;  (2)  operating  under  hydrostatic  pressure  differences;  and  (3)  automatically 
operating. 

8a.  Requiring  Operating  Machinery. — ^These  dams  can  be  operated  manually, 
electricaUy,  hydraulically,  or  in  any  other  mechanical  way.  The  operating  machinery  is  often 
mounted  on  a  traveler  or  a  barge  so  that  it  can  be  moved  along  the  dam  and  used  at  any  desired 
point.  The  principal  types  are:  Stop  logs,  needle  dams,  A-frame  dams,  curtains,  flashboards, 
gates,  wicket  gates,  bridge  dams,  taintor  gates  and  rolling  dams. 

86.  Operating  under  Hydrostatic  Pressure  Differences. — These  dams  are 
generally  so  designed  that  they  are  operated  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  valves  in  conduits 
connecting  an  inclosed  chamber  under  the  gate  with  the  high  water  above  and  the  low  water 
below  the  dam.     The  usual  types  are:    Bear  traps,  drum  dams  and  butterfly  dams. 

8c.  Automatically  Operating. — For  close  regulation  of  water  levels,  automati- 
cally operating  devices  have  come  to  the  front  during  the  past  10  years.  The  first  to  be  built 
was  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  in  1902.^  They  were  made  of  oak  and  about  3.5  ft.  high  and 
6  ft.  wide.  Each  gate  operated  on  the  principle,  that  when  the  water  level  reached  its  top, 
the  resultant  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  fell  above  the  point  of  support.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  gate  from  opening  with  an  accelerated  speed,  the  shaft  was  provided  with  toothed  cams  at 
the  ends,  shifting  the  point  of  support  upward  on  the  gate  when  opening.  In  1914  gates  of 
similar  design  and  from  5  to  15  ft.  high  and  18.5  ft.  wide  were  installed  at  Austin,  Tex.*  They 
consist  of  steel  frames  with  wooden  covering.  Their  lower  part  is  filled  with  concrete  to  place 
the  center  of  gravity  below  the  point  of  support.  However,  such  gates  have  not  been  a  success 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  designing  a  cam  or  a  bascule  which  will  prevent  the  gate  from  gaining 
in  speed  when  opening.  Because  of  this  the  impact,  when  the  gate  reaches  the  open  position, 
is,  by  larger  gates,  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  Practically  the  only  effective  way  of  making 
gates  automatically  operating  is  by  providing  them  with  counterweights,  so  designed  that  their 
moments  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  moment  due  to  hydrostatic  and  impact  pres- 
sures on  the  gate  leaf.  Among  such  balanced  gates  are  those  with  overhead  rolling  counter- 
weight, underhung  counterweight,  counterweights  suspended  at  ends  of  levers,  and  those  with 
variable  counterweights. 

9.  Fish  Ladders. — ^To  permit  fish  to  pass  dams  in  search  of  spawning  grounds  and  of  food, 
the  laws  of  many  States  require  that  fishways  be  provided.  Such  ways  or  ladders  consist  of 
a  number  of  compartments  arranged  in  steps  and  separated  by  cross-partitions  or  baffles. 
The  construction  varies  depending  upon  the  habits  of  the  fish  living  in  the  stream  in  question, 
but  they  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  Jump  ladders  and  swim  ladders.  Combina- 
tions of  both  are  sometimes  built  if  the  prevailing  conditions  should  so  require.  All  fishways 
must  be  so  designed  that  the  outlet  is  below  low  water  level  and  so  located  as  to  have  an  unob- 
structed discharge  of  water  in  order  to  attract  the  fish.  The  intake  or  upstream  end  should  be 
not  less  than  1  ft.  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  dam.  The  slope  of  the  bottom  should  never  be 
more  than  1 : 4  and  if  possible  be  1 :  10  or  even  less.  The  width  should  not  be  less  than  4  ft. 
and  often  it  is  up  to  10  ft.  No  compartment  should  be  shorter  than  4  ft.  or  in  depth  less  than 
2.5  ft.  Plenty  of  light  should  be  admitted  or  the  fish  will  not  use  it.  However,  to  protect  the 
fish  from  birds  and  human  beings,  fishways  should  be  covered  by  gratings  so  built  as  to  facili- 
tate inspection  and  cleaning.  There  should  be  no  regulating  gates  at  the  intake,  necessitating 
attendance.     Fishways  are  built  of  wood,  steel,  masonry,  or  reinforced  concrete. 

1  Bng.  Bee.t  Mar.  8,  1002,  p.  222. 

*  Lamar  Lthdon:  "  Hydro-el^otric  Power,*'  vol.  1,  p.  285. 
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RESERVOIRS 

10.  General  Types. — There  are  two  general  types  of  reaervoire — open  reeervoira  uid  covered 
reservoirs.  Open  reservoirs  vary  in  size  from  great  catchment  ba^ns  closed  by  dams  or  em- 
bankments, either  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  or  both,  to  smaller  containers  constructed  laxgdy 
or  wholly  of  masonry,  such  as  sewage  treatment  basins.  Fig.  47  shows  a  S,000,OOO^aL  open 
cirtnilar  basin  constructed  by  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn. 


te  bnckaU  nTctcd  U 


Covered  reservoirs  are  of  rel&tively  limited  aiie  and  usually  are  constructed  of  concrete 
masonry  iu  floors,  roof,  and  walls,  with  earth  covering  oo  roof  and  against  walla  (see  Figs.  48 
and  49).  Covered  reservoirs  prevent  freezing  or  disagreeable  warming  of  water,  as  wdl  M 
p<dlution  from  outside  sources  and  organic  growths  which  require  sunlight.' 

IL  Quality  ofConcretB  for  Reserroir  Haionry. — Concrete  for  reservoirs  has  densitj  and 
correlalively,  impermeability  as  basic  requisites.    To  this  end,  the  selection  of  materials,  the 

■  For  dbouidaa  m  Ellhs:  "  Watv  Supply;"  Fuhh,  WtRDM  mod  Booavr:  "  W>tw  Wsrb  Hukdbook;" 
Hksm:  "  Anwrieui  Civil  E 
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proportioniiig,  the  mixing,  the  placing  and,  particularly,  the  quantit]'  of  water  employed 
Bhould  be  subject  to  rigid  regulation.  Percolating  and  entrant  water  is  the  moat  active  disiate' 
grating  agent  to  which  concrete  is  normally  Bubject.  The  use  of  arbitrary  proportions  and 
careles  methods  of  manipulation  in  such  concretes  is  therefore  not  only  poor  engineering,  but 
a  direct  courting  of  trouble.  The  number  of  specifications  and  textbooks  pennittii^  luid  ad- 
vocating such  practices  is  at  present  regrettably  large,  either  in  ignorance  of,  or  regardless  of, 
tbe  definite  authoritative  and  generally  available  knowledge  as  to  their  danger  and  incorrectness. 
12.  Open  Basins  with  Embankment  Walls. — With  soil  of  proper  character,  open  reser- 
voira  may  be  constructed  without  masonry.  It  b  usually  preferable,  however,  after  forming 
dense   banks  from  excavated  or  other  materials,  to  cast  upon  them  and  Upon  the  bottom, 


slabs  of  concrete,  reinforced  or  not,  according  to  the  stabiUty  and  uniformity  of  the  foundation 
and  embankments. 

For  embankment  walls,  concrete  of  rather  stiff  consistency  is  cast  directly  on  a  sand  coat 
over  a  layer  of  puddled  clay.  This  clay  layer  should  be  from  10  hi  24  in.  in  thickness;  and  the 
slope  about  3 :  1  and  never  steeper  than  2  :  1.  Reinforcing  mesh  or  rods  may  be  embedded 
in  embankment  slabs  if  individual  circumstances  of  location  or  material  indicate  this  procedure 
as  advisable.'  Concrete  core  walls  may  be  used  with  earth  embankment,  with  or  without 
masonry  facing.  In  all  cases,  whether  or  not  concrete  facings  are  used,  embankments  should 
be  well  settled  and  compacted  and  well  worked  into  a  thoroughly  stripped  and  scarified  subsoil. 

IS.  C<mcret«  Floors  for  Reservoirs. — Concrete  floors  for  reservoirs  are  laid  in  one  or  more 
separate  layoa,  either  as  a  continuous  slab  or  superiwsed  slabs,  or  in  rectangular  blocks  with 

'  9tt  Ens.  .\nti,  vol.  71.  p.  2«7.  I»l5. 
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closely  abutting  joints.  As  before  stated,  the  concrete  should  be  as  {mpervioua  as  pooaiU*; 
and  to  prevent  leakage,  continuous  construction  of  a  monolithioslab  is  advantageous,  inaomucb 
as  the  often  considerable  leak^e  at  joints  is  thereby  prevented.  The  strength  of  the  concrete 
should  be  such  as  to  support  the  weight  of  water  over  alight  inequalities  of  bottom  wbeB  the 
reservoir  is  full;  and  at  least  sufficient  to 
withstand  upward  pressure  of  ground  w&ter 
with  the  reservoir  empty.  A  thickness  of 
from  6  to  12  in.,  depending  upon  subsoil  con- 
ditions, is  usually  sulficient. 

When  concrete  floors  are  divided  into 
panels,  the  blocks  of  from  15  to  60  ft.  squ&re 
are  connected  at  the  edges  by  some  sort  of 
lock-joint.  This  is  to  provide  for  flexibility 
during  settlement,  and  for  contrscton- 
There  is  usually  a  beam  of  concrete  laid 
along  and  below  the  joint.  Details  of  such 
joints  are  shown  in  Fig.  50.  If  a  tongue- 
and-groove  joint  is  used,  the  tongue  should 
be  V-^haped,  otherwise  it  will  be  broken 
oft. 

Tipw  and  other  fixtures  passing  through 
Fro.  60.  the  bottom   should  be  flanged  and    well 

water^proofed. 
14.  Groined  and  Flat  Floors. — Inverted  groins  have  become  a  familiar  type  of  reservoir 
bottom  in  view  of  the  advantages  offered  by  fiKiUngs  adapted  to  distribute  column  pressures 
formed  by  the  thicker  portions,  with  channels  for  water  flow  and  cleansing  offered  by  tie  con- 
tinuous inverts.    This  type  of  floor  is  generally  used  with  covered  rescrvoira,  and  it  may  be 


jr  b«n#  pikrtj  in 


laid  in  one  or  two  layers,  as  desired.     In  Fig.  51  is  shown  in  process  of  construction  such  a  floor, 
placed  in  two  layers,  the  lower  layer  being  run  flat. 

A  modification  of  the  groined  floor  is  shown  in  Fig.  £2.     This  type  offers  the  additions] 
I'onstructional  advantage  of  permitting  continuous  placing  of  plastic  concrete.     This  derign  was 
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Fia.  62. — Modification  of  groined  floor. 


devdoped  by  the  John  F.  Casey  CJo.  in  their  repairs  to  the  Filtered  Water  Reservoir  at  the  Divi- 
sion Pumping  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio.^ 

flat  floors  may  be  used  in  either  open  or  covered  reservoirs.    In  large  open  reservoirs  they 
are  customary  as  groined  slabs  are  more  difficult  of  construction  and  not  advantageous 
where  no  piers  are  to  be  supported,  all  necessary  water  channels  being  readily  formed  by  sloping 
slabs.    A  notable  example  of  large,  open  concrete 
reservoir  construction  of  this  type  is  the  Hillview 
Reservoir  of  the  Catskill  Water  Supply  for  the 
aty  of  New  York.* 

16,  Concrete  Walls  for  Open  Reservoirs. — 
Concrete  walls  for  reservoir  sides  are  designed  as 
retaining  walls,  except  that  reservoir  walls  must 
withstand  earth  thrust  from  outside  when  the 

reservoir  is  empty,  and  water  pressure  from  within  when  the  reservoir  is  full.  The  resistance 
of  outside  earth  embankments  against  water  pressure  is  sometimes  deducted,  but  this  procedure 
requires  that  to  bear  upon  the  earth,  the  wall  may  undergo  no  deflection;  i.c.,  the  earth  does  not 
shrink  ajray  from  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  but  is  constant  in  bearing.  Various  means  are 
used  to  prevent  such  loss  of  contact  between  wall  and  bank.  The  wall  may  be  battered,  or 
better,  stepped  sUghtly.  The  portion  of  the  fill  next  to  the  wall  is  sometimes  puddled,  but 
where  this  is  done,  provision  against  excessive  thrust  must  be  made  in  the  design,  or  the  wall 
must  be  braced. 

When  the  embankment  on  one  side  of  a  wall  is  caused  to  resist  pressure  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  out  a  prism  of  earth.  The  largest  thrust  which  the 
earth  will  resist  is  called  the  passive  thrusL 

In  Fig.  53  let  ilB  be  a  given  wall  with  an  embankment  whose  earth  surface  is  Ahfn  tending 

to  resist  a  pressure  acting  against  the  waU 
from  the  left.  The  friction  between  wall  and 
earth  will  act  downward,  since  the  earth  will 
tend  to  move  upward.  The  reaction  of  the 
earth  P  will  thus  be  directed  upward  making 
an  angle  above  the  normal  to  the  wall  of  K, 
but  never  greater  than  4>  (see  Art.  16,  Sect. 
13) .  Lay  off  on  the  surface  hue  points  a,  6,  c, 
etc.  arbi trarily .  Draw  lines  from  these  points 
to  Bf  thus  bounding  a  series  of  prisms  of 
length  1  ft.  perpendicular  to  the  drawing. 
Compute  the  weights  of  these  prisms  and  to 
any  convenient  scale  lay  them  off  in  order, 
on  the  line  BW  which  makes  an  angle  4>  with 
the  horizontal  as  Wa,  Wb,  We,  etc.  Draw  through  one  of  these  points  a  line,  as  twdy  which  makes  an 
angle  2  to  the  right  of  a  normal  to  BW,  Then  through  each  point  on  BW  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  this  direction  iwd,  to  an  intersection  with  corresponding  ray  through  B,  as  Wt  to  B.  at  St\ 
Wf  to  Bf  at  S/;  etc.  Through  the  points  S  draw  a  smooth  curve.  (This  curve  will  have 
breaks  at  rays  connecting  B  with  points  of  change  of  slope.)  Draw  a  tangent  v  to  the  curve 
parallel  to  BW,  and  through  the  point  of  tangency  draw  a  ray  from  -B,  as  BS^,  This  line  will 
represent  the  plane  of  rupture  of  the  embankment  if  the  passive  thrust  is  exceeded.  The 
distance  WgSg  between  BW  and  the  tangent  v,  measured  parallel  to  the  direction  twd  and  to 
the  same  scale  as  that  used  in  laying  off  the  weights  on  BW,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  passive 
thrust. 


1  See  Eno.  Ree.,  Deo.  0. 1916,  p.  702. 

s  See  Proe.  Am.  Cone.  Inst.,  1915.    See  also  Tatlob  and  Ltxdom  on  pavement  of  oiroular  reeervoir  at 
Aiietin,  Tex.,  Proc.  Am.  Cone.  Inst.,  1916,  p.  143. 
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The  point  of  application  of  P,  the  reaction  of  the  earth  against  the  wall,  will  be  one-third 
of  AB  above  B. 

Proof  of  the  construction  may  be  at  once  seen  by  revolving  the  force  triangle  BSgWg  to 
such  a  position  that  BWg  lies  on  AB,  Bwg  is  then  seen  to  be  the  weight  of  the  block  of  earth 
AhfgB  lying  above  the  plane  of  rupture  Bg;  BSg  is  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  plane  Bg  and 
making  the  internal  friction  angle  ^  thereto;  and  as  previously  noted ,  WgSg  denotes  the  passive 
thrust,  at  an  angle  (90  deg.  ±  Z)  to  the  wall. 

The  moment  of  the  passive  thrust  is  added  to  the  moment  of  resistance,  taken  about  the 
third  point  toward  the  earth,  when  the  reservoir  is  full;  and  the  moment  of  the  active  thrust  is 
taken  as  the  attacking  moment  about  the  third  point  toward  the  water,  when  the  reservoir  is 
empty. 

16.  Partition  and  Outside  Walls. — Walls  subdividing  the  basin  for  purposes  of  filling  or 
emptying  are  usually  of  concrete.  They  consist  either  of  a  cantilever  wall  or  a  double-counter- 
forted  wall  with  the  stem  at  the  center  of  the  base.  In  the  latter  type  the  double-oounter- 
f ort  acts  as  a  wedge-shaped  beam  with  both  faces  inclined,  and  is  reinforced  to  act  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  stem  of  the  cantilever  wall  may  be  designed  in  the  same  manner.  The  base  slab 
is  designed  to  take  the  resultant  pressure  from  either  side. 

Vertical  joints  in  concrete  walls  and  partitions  should  be  made  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
60  ft.  The  tongue-and-groove  type  of  kejnvay  with  a  folded  metal  strip,  as  in  slabs,  makes 
a  satisfactory  joint.     It  should  be  thoroughly  waterproofed. 

Concrete  in  such  walls  should  be  well  spaded  next  to  the  forms  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface. 
The  whole  material  should  be  well  tamped.     The  thinner  the  wall,  the  more  essential  is  proper 

selection  and  proportioning  of  materials,  adequate  mixing,  and  careful 

placing. 

I^N^      /"\^     /']  17.  Provision  for  Ice. — All  walls  for  reservoirs  in  which  ice  is 

j   JX         Xt    \       likely  to  form,  should  be  battered  at  the  water  line  to  heave  the  ice 

^^'_ \1/ ^jj-fl*  ^^  i*  expands.     Paved  embankments  usually  give  little  trouble  in  this 

\     /  j  ^v    y  I       respect. 

18.  Covers  or  Roofs  for  Reservoirs  and  Basins. — The  purpose  of 
a  roof  may  be  (1)  to  prevent  contamination  or  organic  growths,  (2)  to 
prevent  freezing,  or  (3)  to  maintain  lower  water  temperature  in  wami 
climates.  Three  types  of  construction  are  used:  beam-and-slab,  flat- 
slab,  and  groined-(elliptical)  arch  construction,  support  being  afforded 
by  walls,  by  columns,  or  piers  extending  to  the  floor.  The  first  two 
types  are  the  same  as  those  for  floors.    The  last  requires  separate 

Fio.  64.       '       analysis. 

19.  Groined-arch  Construction. — ^Experience  shows  that  due 
either  to  temperature  or  to  settlement,  cracks  are  likely  to  form  at  construction  joints  at  the 
crown  a  ^a'  (Fig.  54) ;  and  when  such  cracks  have  formed,  little  or  no  arch  action  prevails. 
The  nature  of  failures  indicates  that  arch  action  is  not  sufficient  to  be  considered  in  the  design. 
The  design,  therefore,  should  be  made  for  shear  and  cantilever  moment,  and  may  be  made  as 
for  footing  slabs.  It  is  advisable  to  reinforce  the  "umbrella''  at  the  upper  face  over  the 
column,  and  at  the  lower  face  of  the  crown.  Due  to  the  increased  cost  of  formwork  and 
difficulty  of  construction,  this  type  of  roof  is  not  often  as  economical  as  the  usual  flat-slab,  or 
other  types  of  floor  construction. 

20.  Construction  Details  of  Columns  and  Roof. — Footings  for  walls  and  columns  are  laid 
below  the  pavement  or  else  the  pavement  is  thickened  at  bearing  points.  To  prevent  undue 
settlement  pressures  on  footings  should  closely  approximate  those  on  floors  of  basins.  If 
separate  footings  are  provided,  expansion  joints  should  be  made  in  the  pavement  about  the 
column.  Roof  slab  should  be  reinforced  against  temperature  changes  and  shrinkage  by  adding 
0.4%  of  steel.     Many  reservoir  roofs  have  been  built  continuous  with  the  side  walls,  but  if 
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tlie  width  of  structure  is  considerable,  or  if  material  temperature  change  is  anticipated,  expansion 
joints  should  be  provided  between  roof  and  walls. 

STANDPIPES  AND   SMALL  TAm^S 

A  standpipe  is  a  cylindrical  tank  resting  directly  upon  its  foundation,  and  usually,  though 
not  always,  having  a  height  greater  than  its  diameter.  It  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of  fluids 
other  than  water,  though  the  latter  use  is  the  most  common. 

Standpipes  of  concrete  require  particular  care  in  construction.  Not  only  must  the  con- 
crete be  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand,  without  outside  support,  bursting  from  pressure 
of  water  or  cracking  from  temperature  changes,  but  further  the  concrete  must  be  so  continuous 
and  of  such  strength,  density,  and  finish  that  percolation  at  work  planes  or  other  points  will 
not  take  place. 

21.  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Standpipes. — Since  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  varies  in  intensity 
with  the  depth,  the  unit  pressure  at  a  depth  y  is 

p„  =  ivy 

Suppose  a  circumferential  strip,  1  ft.  wide  to  be  cut  from  the  shell  at  a  depth  y  (Fig.  65). 
The  total  tension  on  any  diameter  is 

T  =  pyr 

where  py  is  in  poimds  per  square  foot;  r  is  the  inner  radius  of  the  tank  in  feet;  and  T  the  pull 
on  one  side  of  the  tank  per  foot  of  height. 


Fia. 


55. 


Fig.  56. 


In  a  standpipe  of  concrete  the  tensile  resistance  is  necessarily  low,  since  at  a  given  tensile 
unit  stress  the  concrete  will  crack,  permitting  seepage  under  high  heads.  Tests  indicate  that 
concrete  of  good  quality  will  crack  minutely  at  an  elongation  of  0.00016  to  0.0006  inches  per  inch. 
The  value  0.00010  corresponds  to  a  unit  stress  of  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  concrete,  and  (when 
bars  are  present)  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  steel.  Stresses  above  these  values  require  full  tensile 
resistance  of  the  steel.  Where  high  heads  are  used,  low  stresses  should  be  employed;  but  in 
tanks  having  a  head  of  30  ft.  or  less,  steel  stresses  of  SOOO  to  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  have  proven 
successful,  since  the  cracks  do  not  open  enough  to  cause  appreciable  seepage  at  these  low  heads. 

European  practice  employs  a  very  rich  mix  for  use  in  standpipes,  varying  from  1  cement: 
1J4  graded  aggregate,  to  1  cement:  2}^  graded  aggregate,  these  values  varying  for  tanks  from 
100  ft.  high  to  30  ft.  or  less  in  height. 

22.  Restraint  at  Base. — The  deformation  of  a  standpipe  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  hoops  under  stress .  At  the  base  the  rigidity  of  the  bottom  prevents  hoop  expansions 
and  introduces  a  restraining  moment  on  a  vertical  element.  If  the  side  of  the  tank  were  of 
uniform  thickness  and  a  homogeneous"  material  were  employed,  the  deformation  of  the  rings 
would  vary  as  the  depth  of  water.  But  in  the  design  of  a  concrete  standpipe  with  steel  rein- 
forcement, the  hoop  elongation  will  be  limited  to  that  elongation  which  corresponds  to  the 
adopted  working  unit  stress  in  the  steel.     Thus  in  Fig.  66,  the  portion  BC  of  the  exaggerated 
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deformation  is  a  constant  for  any  depth  between  B  and  C.  The  deformation  to  AB  may  be 
a  straight  line  or  not;  however,  it  is  the  gradual  increase  of  deformation  up  to  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  working  hoop  stress. 

The  restraint  of  the,  bottom  is  such  that  at  D  no  hoop  stress  exists,  but  rather  a  fixity, 
similar  to  a  vertical  beam  fixed  at  the  lower  end.  This  restraint  decreases  so  that  at  some  point 
C  only  hoop  stress,  and  likewise  hoop  deformation,  prevails.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  point 
C,  the  tangent  to  the  deformation  curve  is  again  vertical,  thus  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  bottom. 

Suppose  the  lower  portion  of  the  shell  of  the  tank  or  standpipe  to  be  made  up  of  vertical 
beams  restrained  at  their  lower  end,  and  having  a  length  sufficient  to  include  the  deformation 

CD,  Fig.  56.  Then  (Fig.  57)  the  water  pressure  varies  from  its 
upper  end  with  w(h  —  I)  to  its  lower  end  with  wh.  Let  the  beam 
be  acted  upon  at  its  upper  end  by  a  moment  M',  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  slope  at  that  end  parallel  to  that  at  the  base.  Then 
the  slope  at  C  is  zero  with  respect  to  that  at  D.  The  deforma- 
tion A  at  C  must  be  equal  to  that  caused  by  ring  working  stress 
only. 

Now  imagine  the  elastic  hoops  existing  between  the  levels  C 
and  D  to  restrain  the  deformation  of  the  beam  somewhat.  Let 
the  deformation  of  the  beam  thus  modified  be  that  shown  by 
CDj  Fig.  57.  The  hoops  stresses  between  the  levels  C  and  D  will 
thus  vary  as  abscissas  to  the  deformation  curve  CD.  Before  we  may  again  consider  the  ver- 
tical beams  separately,  the  effect  produced  by  these  hoop  stresses  should  be  used  to  modify 
the  water  pressure  on  this  beam.  The  deformation  area  DcC  may  be  converted  to  a  cor- 
responding stress  area,  and  subtracted  from  the  pressure  trapezoid  abDc  by  placing  cD  upon 
ab.  The  loading  left  to  the  restrained  cantilever  beam  to  be  resisted  by  beam  action  is 
therefore  represented  by  the  area  bfecD. 

Since  the  actual  form  of  the  curve  hfec  is  still  unknown,  the  resultant  loading  is  likewise 
unknown.  So  far  as  concerns  the  deflection  A  of  the  end  C  a  very  close  approximation  is  ap- 
parent by  using  the  triangular  loading  bcD,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  triangle  exceeds  the 
actual  loading  at  e  (curve  bfce)  but  is  less  than  that  at  f;  but  since  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam 
contributes  more  than  half  of  the  deflection  A,  the  approximation  becomes,  if  anything,  sUghtly 
on  the  safe  side.     For  the  loading  adopted,  and  for  a  homogenous  beam. 


Fio.  67. 


M  = 


_  pi* 
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24 


80^;/ 


(1) 


From  the  theory  of  deflections  of  reinforced-concrete  beams ^  the  deflection  A  of  the  beam 
CD  becomes,  instead  of  that  just  given  for  a  homogeneous  beam, 

1       62^  ^*     n  _        1       fd^    n 
SQE.      2i   bd*  '  a 


A  = 


368.8£«  d*    a 


(2) 


in  which 


h  —  depth  of  water  at  bottom  of  tank,  in  inches. 
I  =  length  of  beam  element  CD,  in  inches. 
d  =  effective  depth  of  beam  element  CD,  in  inches. 
E»  B  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel,  pounds  per  square  inch. 
n/a  —  numerical  coefficient  dependent  upon  p  and  n,  in  which  n  is  recommended  by 
Tumeaure  and  Maurer  to  be  8  or  10  (see  Fig.  58). 
A  *"  deflection  of  end  C,  in  inches. 

Referring  again  to  Figs.  56  and  57,  it  will  be  noted  that  A  must  equal  the  deflection,  or 
change  in  radius  due  to  hoop  tension.  This  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  steel  working 
stress  /«,  the  radius  r  in  inches,  and  E,. 

1  Sm  Art.  28,  SmI.  7. 
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^ince  thia  roust  equal  the  beam  deBection,  equating  (2)  and  (3)  gives 
■li25f.rd' 


This  ia  the  value  of  I  which  will  give  the  desired  deflection  A.  Having  thus  lound  I,  the  momeDls 
of  its  loading  may  be  determined.  Thus,  with  all  linear  dimensions  in  in(>hes,  M  in  inoh- 
pounds  is  from  (1)  and  <4), 

lf.rd'k 
Jf  =  3.612  J     n  (ft) 


it  stress  in  the  hoops.     .V  is  i^ivcn  by 


The  point  of  inflection  is  at  0.63f  above   the  bottom.     At  this  point  th<-  rclnrurcer 
may  swing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  face.     Although  only  a 
third  of  the  steel  ia  needed  at  the  outer  fare,  the  rcniainjnfc 
steel  should  be  carried  up  Gufliclently  to  provide  ample  bond. 

The  moment  above  the  point  C  may  be  assumed  to  vary 
as  a  straight  line  from  the  value  if'  at  C  to  zero  at  the  top. 
This  is  not  strictly  tnie  but  is  sufficiently  cloee  to  provide  a 
means  of  cutting  some  of  the  sted  near  the  outer  (ace  if 

S3.  Shear  at  Bim. — The  shear  at  the  base  may  be  seen 
from    Fig.   57   to  be  equal  to   Ute  triangular  loading  on  the  fia.  &S, 

beam.     Thus,  (he  shear  per  foot  <rf  cireumfereuce  becomes 

Y  =  0.21 7U 
where  A  mod  I  are  in  inches. 
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Fig.  03^  shows  the  detaOs  of  a  small  standpipe  of  143^  ft.  inside  diameter  and  40  ft.  high, 
built  at  Merrimack,  N.  H.  The  standpipe  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  gal.  The  concrete  was 
poured  in  one  continuous  operation  which  lasted  39>^  hr. 

26.  Precauttons  in  Omstmction. — The  construction  of  standpipes  of  concrete  has  not 
been,  thus  far  wholly  satisfactoiy.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  design  against  water 
pressure  alone,  but  true  monolithic  construction,  without  leaks  at  junction  of  base  and  walls 
or  at  work  planes,  or  cracks  from  secondary  stresses,  is  less  easy. 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  for  producing  dense  concrete  b^ore  referred  to  and  treated 
in  detafl  in  Sect.  2,  care  should  be  taken  to  so  place  the  concrete  as  to  secure  thorough  com- 
pacting in  the  forms  and  close  contacting  with  forms  and  with  steel.  To  this  end,  forms  in 
relatively  shallow  lifts  are  advantageous  for  puddling  and  compacting,  together  with  ex- 
pulsion of  entrained  air,  which  can  be  further  facilitated  by  tapping  forms  with  mauls  or 
mallets,  or  better  yet,  with  air  hammers. 

Although  shallow  lifts  are  advantageous,  provision  must  be  made  in  their  design  for  rapid 
addition  of  higher  lifts,  since  the  best  construction,  with  avoidance  of  work  planes,  requires 
continuous  deposition,  even  though  day  and  night  work  is  entailed,  preferably  without  per- 
mitting any  portion  to  take  even  initial  set  before  new  concrete  is  placed  upon  it.  Excess 
water  is  a  potent  source  of  trouble  in  constructions  of  this  character,  as  through  its  use,  laitance 
in  bands  and  pockets  is  encouraged. 

Where  continuous  placement  of  concrete  is  impossible  for  one  reason  or  another,  vertical 
diaphragms  of  sheet  metal  may  be  embedded  in  the  concrete  as  work  joints.  Sheet  copper, 
with  asphalt  or  asphalt  mastic  filler,  can  be  made  to  give  water-tight  construction,  but  the 
sightliness  of  the  standpipe  is  usually  impaired  by  the  irregular  belt  of  friable  and  easily  weath- 
ered material  at  each  division. 

ELEVATED  TANKS 

Elevated  tanks  may  be  classed  in  groups  according  to  the  type  of  floor  employed:  (a) 
suspended,  (b)  fist,  (c)  beam-and-slab,  (cO  dam,  or  (e)  double-dome. 

The  suspended  bottom  was  employed  in  the  Middleboro  tank*  (see  Fig.  64).  It  was 
designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  same  tjrpe  of  steel  tank.  For  the  anal>'sis  of  such  a  bottom, 
see  Ketchum's  "Structural  Engineers'  Handbook,"  page  366. 

Only  smaU  tanks  have  been  constructed  with  flat  circular  floors.  Such  construction  foUows 
that  for  flat  slab  floors.     Floors  of  beams  and  slab  are  also  designed  after  similar  building  floors. 

When  the  floors  restrain  the  sides  of  the  tank,  the  negative  moment  at  the  base  of  the  wall 
may  be  provided  for  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  standpipes. 

Dome  floors  are  conunon  in  Europe^  and  some  have  been  built  in  this  country.  The 
analysis  of  the  double-dome  floor  follows.  Tanks  with  only  the  curved  dome  have  been  built. 
It  is  reported  that  trouble  has  been  experienced  due  to  restraint  between  walls  and  dome, 
and  to  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  dome.  This  diflSculty  may  be  eliminated  by  using  the  same 
unit  stress  in  the  steel  in  the  ring  of  the  dome  that  is  used  in  the  hoops  of  the  sides.  Then 
the  dome  ring  will  expand  under  load  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  sides  and  there  wiU  be 
no  restraint  between  the  two.  The  analysis  of  a  single  dome  will  be  that  for  a  similar  portion 
in  the  following  analysis. 

87.  Analysis  of  Stresses. — ^The  roof  A  (Fig.  65)  is  a  simple  dome,  and  may  be  designed 
as  a  thin  spherical  segment.  In  this  case,  all  stresses  are  assumed  to  be  tangential  to  the 
spherical  surface. 

Assuming  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  w  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  horizontal  projection,  which 
will  include  the  wei^t  of  the  dome  since  it  is  relatively  flat,  the  vertical  component  per  foot  of 

rim  is  w  -T .    If  the  tangent  to  the  shell  at  a  vertical  diameter  makes  the  angle  ^'  with  the  horison- 

>  Smg.  Ntw,  Dee.  23.  1916. 

«  Bng.  <f  Conig.,  vtA.  44.  p.  473,  Dec.  22.  1915. 
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WD 
tal,  the  outward  pressure  Ti  per  foot  of  rim  is  .  .        /  (since  Vi  +  Ti  «  tan  0')-    The  thrust 

tangent  to  the  dome  at  its  rim  will  be  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  or  V^i*  +  Fi*. 
Taking  a  value  of  /« in  pounds  per  square  inch  and  letting  t  »  thickness  of  shell, 

1 


t  = 


12f. 


VtV  +  Fi* 


It  will  be  found  that  for  diameters  D  less  than  20  ft.  the  controlling  factors  in  determining  the 
thickness  will  be  practicability  of  building  the  thin  shell,  and  provision  for  accidental  punching 
shear.  Fairly  satisfactory  proportions  for  large  diameters,  remember- 
ing these  limitations,  will  be  obtainable  by  assuming  a  low  concrete 
unit  stress,  say  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Metal  fabric  or  lath  should  be 
used  as  an  added  provision  against  possible  concentrations.  Vertical 
shear  at  the  base  ring  should  be  computed. 

The  thrust  Ti  should  be  resisted  by  a  ring  of  reinforcement  at 
the  top  of  the  wall.     The  tension  S  in  this  ring  will  be 


S  = 


TiD 


Tan  4>'  may  be  found  from  the  relation 

,       *'      2r' 
^-2^-D 


m* D 

Sj^  "^ *\ 


-*      £ 


FiQ.  65. 


The  steel  required  for  the  hoop  will  be 


A   -  -sr  _  !r,D 


The  tensile  unit  stress  in  the  steel  should  not  exceed  about  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Illustrative  Problem. — D  *  40  ft.,  K  •*  4  ft.     Adopted  load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  horiiontal  projection, 
lins  dead  load.     Let  /.  —  5000. 


including  dead  load.     Let  /«  —  5000. 

WD        150  X  40 


Vi 


-  15001b.  per  ft. 


«'         1       .  *' 

Tan  —    "  - 1  whence  — 

2  5  2 


11"18' 


0'  -  22''36' 


tan  i,'  «  0.416. 
1500 


T\  -  -  -  3600  lb.  per  ft. 

tan  ^'       0.416 

i  -  \t\  +  V?  -   (3920)  »  3.3,  say  3H  in. 

12/e   ^1  1         12  X  100 

3600  X  40 
S  -  -  72,000  lb. 


A.  - 


72.000 


-B  14.5  sq.  iy.,  say  14  1-in.  sq.  rods. 


5000 

A  beam  may  be  cast  around  the  top  of  the  tank  iu  which  half  of  the  steel  may  be  encased.     The  remainder  may 
l>e  put  in  the  dome  itself  near  the  rim. 

The  shell  of  the  tank  B  (Fig.  65)  is  designed  like  the  sides  of  a  standpipe.  Reinforcement 
consists  of  rings,  and  sufficient  vertical  steel  to  support  them. 

The  conical  portion  C  carries  a  vertical  load  of  Vi  per  foot  of  upper  rim,  which  is  equal 
to  the  dead  weight  of  the  tank  shell  and  the  roof.  In  addition  it  carries  a  normal  water 
pressure  of  wh  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  the  upper  rim,  and  one  of  w  (^  +  a)  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  its 
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lower  rim.  The  aides  of  the  cone  are  aaaumed  to  slope  at  45  deg.  The  ahe«r  per  linetd  foot 
of  the  bottom  rim  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  etnicture  above  thia  levd  plus  the  wti^'t 
of  water  above  the  conical  portion,  divided  by  the  perimeter  of  the  rim.  ^ce  the  alope  of 
the  cone  ia  45  deg.,  the  tbniat  Ti  has  the  same  value  per  lineal  foot  as  Vf  Likewise  the  thrush 
at  the  upper  rim,  Tt,  ia  equal  to  the  shear  Vt  at  that  level,  or  the  weight  of  structure  above  it . 
Two  rings  may  be  used,  one  to  resist  Tt,  SJid  one  to  resist  T4,  with  reinforcciuent  in  the  al&b  to 
span  between  these  rings;  or,  rings  of  steel  rods  may  be  distributed  somewhat,  through  the  coni- 
cal side,  to  aid  the  resistance  of  the  sloping  rods  spanning  between  rings.  This  will  be  modifie<l 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  T<  when  the  dome  thrust  Tt  is  determined.  Vertical  shear  a-t. 
the  base  should  be  computed  and  provided  for. 

The  dome  of  the  floor  has  a  vertical  shear  at  its  perimeter  equal  to  its  weight  plus  the  weight 
of  water  directly  above  it.  This  shear  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust  at  the  base  rin^ 
acting  tangent  to  the  same  surface,  or  at  the  angle  #.     Hence, 

T,  =  Vt  cot  * 

This  is  the  ring  thruMt  acting  at  the  hase  of  the  dome. 


RoTiD  of  ^ 

Fio.  ee. 

Now  the  ring  streaa  actually  to  be  resisted  is  that  produced  by  the  difference  between 
Ti  and  Tt.  If  they  are  made  equal,  then  the  reaction  of  the  tank  ia  vertical  only  at  this  point, 
and  no  reinforcement  need  be  placed  for  ring  tension. 

Fig.  6Q  gives  the  proportions  of  this  type  of  floor  when  the  thrust  Tt  balances  the  thruat  Tt. 

38.  Supporting  Tower.^The  tower  carrying  an  elevated  tank  may  he  either  a  cylindrical 
shell  or  a  group  of  columns.  For  stresses  due  to  vertical  load  and  wind  see  the  design  of  deep 
grain  bins  or  silos,  Art.  4,  Sect.  18. 

A  tower  formed  of  a  group  of  columns  is  shown  in  f^g.  67,  acted  upon  by  a  total  wind  pres- 
sure of  Wlh.  at  a  height  of  a  in.  Let  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  group  to  the  column  far- 
thest out  be  X  in.     Then  the  unit  stress  at  this  distarce  x  due  to  W  will  be 


^■'-. 


^eA 


asBuming  little  or  no  tension  to  exist  on  the  section  under  the  action  of  IT  and  0.  The  number 
of  columns  is  denoted  by  c  This  unit  stress  must  be  multiplied  by  the  arot  A  of  the  column 
to  obtain  its  load.  Other  columns  will  cany  a  similar  stren  when  the  wind  is  in  another 
direction. 

Investigation  of  compressive  stress  due  to  wind  should  be  made  on  the  leeward  aide  of  the 
tank  at  its  base  and  at  other  sectiona  when  sheaf  is  vital. 
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Braoiiig  in  reioforeed-coacrete  towers  consiets  usually  of  horizontal  struts  only,  deaigned 
to  nust  moment.  The  analysis  of  stresses  in  a  bent  of  the  tower  may  be  made  by  the  use  of 
the  method  of  slope-deflections  (see  8ect.  10). 

Ilg.  68'  shows  an  elevated  tank  with  doublo-doiue  bottom,  built  at  Kitchener,  Ont.  It 
forms  an  excdlent  example  of  this  type  of  structure. 


Flo.  es.— Tank  for  watcr-worka  at  Kitchener,  Out. 


CULVERTS 


Sft.  Geoenl  ConsldentionB. — The  term  culvert  is  usually  applied  to  structures  built  to 
cany  surface  water  or  small  streams  through  highway  or  railroad  embankments.  Wlien  the 
area  of  waterway  reqnired  is  comparatively  small,  a  pipe  culvert  la  usually  the  most  economical. 
Far  the  larger  openings  either  the  box  or  arch  form  should  be  employed  depending  upon  the  avail- 

'  Brv   Stvv,  vol,  ee,  p.  3m.  Fab.  13,  iei3. 
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able  headroom,  the  depth  of  fill,  the  condition  of  the  foundation,  and  whether  or  not  an  artistic 
arch  design  is  especially  desirable. 

The  ordinary  type  of  arch  culvert  and  the  box  culvert  without  a  load-supporting  floor 
(called  (ypenr^H}z  culvert)  are  in  reality  small  bridges,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  question  of  how  large 
such  structures  may  become  before  they  should  be  considered  strictly  in  the  bridge  class.  No 
arbitrary  division  is  adhered  to  in  the  following  articles  except  that  a  culvert  is  considered  a 
structure  which  can  be  completely  and  economically  standardized,  based  on  a  given  area  of 
waterway  and  height  of  embankment. 

30.  Factors  in  Culveit  Design. 

30a.  Culvert  Efficiency. — A  culvert  to  be  efficient  in  the  amount  of  water  it 
can  discharge  should  have  its  headwaUs  or  wings  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow,  and  its 
bed  should  be  considerably  inclined  for  those  cases  where  the  channel  below  the  culvert  will 
permit  the  water  to  flow  away  freely.  If  any  well-defined  stream  bed  exists,  the  bed  of  the 
culvert  should  have  the  same  inclination  as  that  of  the  stream,  as  otherwise  either  the  outlet 
or  inlet  end  will  clog  depending  upon  whether  the  slope  of  the  culvert  is  greater  or  less  respec- 
tively than  the  slope  of  the  stream  bed. 

Any  projections  in  the  culvert  bed  should  be  avoided  as  they  will  retard  the  water  and 
diminish  efficiency.  It  is  also  important  that  culverts  be  placed  across  roadways  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream  flow  since,  if  this  is  not  done,  clogging  and  subsequently  washouts  will  be 
likely  to  occur. 

A  culvert  will  discharge  twice  as  much  under  a  head  of  4  ft.  as  under  a  head  of  1  ft.,  but 
water  should  not  be  allowed  to  dam  up  in  this  manner  unless  the  culvert  is  well  constructed 
through  a  water-tight  embankment. 

30&.  Waterway  Required. — ^Assuming  an  efficient  culvert  design,  the  area  of 
waterway  required  depends  principaUy  upon  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall,  the  area  and  shape 
of  the  watershed,  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil  throughout  this  watershed  area,  and  the 
character  and  inclination  of  both  drainage  surface  and  stream  bed.  A  number  of  empirical 
formulas  have  been  proposed  by  which  to  calculate  the  required  culvert  opening,  but  obviously 
a  problem  of  this  kind  does  not  admit  of  an  exact  mathematical  solution  and  the  desired  size 
of  culvert  should  be  determined  by  direct  observation  whenever  that  is  possible. 

In  a  new  country  an  empirical  formula  is  often  the  only  method  by  which  the  required 
area  of  waterway  can  be  determined.  Talbot's  formula  is  the  one  most  generally  employed 
and  is  as  follows: 

.4  =  C>/i» 

where  A  «  area  of  waterway  in  square  feet,  a  =  drainage  area  in  acres,  and  C  is  a  coefficient 
which  varies  from  1  to  }^  in  the  following  manner: 

For  steep  and  rocky  ground,  C  varies  from  H  to  1.  For  rolling  agricultural  country  subject  to  floods  at  times  of 
melting  of  snow,  and  with  the  length  of  valley  three  or  four  items  its  width,  C  is  about  H:  and  if  the  stream  is  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  area,  decrease  C.  In  districts  not  affected  by  accumulated  snow,  and  where  the  length  of  the 
valley  is  several  times  the  width,  H«  Hi  or  even  less,  may  be  used.  C  should  be  increased  for  steep  side  slopes, 
especially  if  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  has  a  much  greater  fall  than  the  channel  at  the  culvert.^ 

The  proper  area  of  waterway  can  best  be  determined  by  knowing  the  dimensions  of 
existing  openings  on  the  same  stream  and  by  careful  observation  of  the  stream  and  the  amount 
of  water  which  it  carries  at  flood  times.  This  amount  of  water  can  be  determined  by  measuring 
a  cross-section  of  the  stream  at  some  narrow  place  near  the  culvert  site. 

80c.  Length  of  Culverts. — The  length  of  a  culvert  should  depend  upon  the  width 
of  roadway  and  the  depth  of  fill  on  top  of  the  culvert.  The  slope  of  an  earth  fill  can  generally  be 
taken  as  1^  ^  1— that  is,  for  every  1  ft.  in  height,  the  horizontal  distance  is  l>j  ft. 

In  highway  construction  the  roadway  should  never  be  narrowed  at  a  culvert  since  such  a 
practice  is  dangerous  and  the  construction  unsightly. 

t  Selected  papers  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Oub  of  the  Tniversity  of  niinoas.  No.  2.  p.  14. 
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80d.  Design  of  Ends. — The  arrangement  of  the  headwalls  or  trings  slay  be 
substantially  the  same  for  all  arch  and  box  culverts.  The  arrangement  shoxild  be  such  that 
the  embankment  is  protected  and  the  flow  of  water  facilitated.  Wing  walls  may  be  built 
parallel  with  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  culvert,  or  they  may  be  so  placed  as  to  make 
an  angle  (usually  30  or  45  deg.)  with  this  axis. 

For  the  shorter  spans  (including  spans  for  pipe  culverts),  wings  parallel  with  the  roadway 
are  generally  used  for  low  fills  and,  in  highway  construction  at  least,  these  headwalls  are  carried 
up  above  the  grade  line  to  provide  a  low  guard  rail.  This  type  of  end,  however,  is  not  eco- 
nomical for  the  larger  spans  since  the  straight  wings  under  such  conditions  need  to  be  made  of 
considerable  length  and  height  to  retain  the  fill  efficiently.  A  low  guard  rail  may  be  formed  with 
flared  wings  by  raising  and  coping  both  head  and  wingwalls.  The  top  of  the  wings,  of  course, 
should  have  a  slope  consistent  with  the  slope  of  the  earth  fill. 

Flared  wings,  especially  at  the  upstream  end,  are  the  best  for  hydraulic  reasons  and, 
when  used,  the  culvert  is  less  likely  to  become  choked  than  when  either  of  the  other  two  forms 
of  wingwalls  are  employed.  Straight  wings — ^namely,  wings  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  culvert— 
are  of  advantage  in  railroad  construction  when  an  extension  of  the  culvert  is  likely  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future  to  accommodate  another  track. 

It  is  common  practice  to  design  wing  and  headwalls  of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  culvert 
opening  clear  when  the  earth  is  assumed  to  fall  around  the  ends  on  a  1^  :  1  slope.  In  some 
rases  a  steeper  slope  could  be  assumed,  but  some  soils  take  even  flatter  slopes  than  the  standard. 


r 


*'-*' 
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Corr.  Bars  s'c.ioc 


/8  Lon^/'tud/na/  Corr.  Bars 

Fig.  69. — Reinforced-concrete  pipe 


Box  and  arch  culverts  are  built  both  with  and  without  a  floor,  but  in  almost  every  case 
the  smooth  waterway  that  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  concrete  floor  will  greatly  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  culvert.  A  floor,  if  properly  constructed,  will  also  prevent  any  danger  from 
erosion  of  the  stream  bed  and  undermining  of  the  foundation.  The  floor  at  the  ends  of  the 
culvert  should  be  provided  with  an  apron  or  baffle  wall  at  its  outer  edge,  and  this  wall  should 
in  all  cases  be  carried  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  footings.  If  especially  desirable,  the  floor 
should  extend  out  to  the  end  of  the  wingwalls. 

31.  Pipe  Culverts. — One  or  more  lines  of  pipe  with  suitable  headwalls  to  protect  the  em- 
bankment is  the  simplest  form  of  culvert.  The  pipe  may  be  of  burned  clay,  cast  iron,  plain 
concrete,  or  reinforced  concrete;  but,  on  account  of  frequent  breakages,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  discontinue  the  use  of  vitrified  and  cast-iron  pipe  and  also 
pipes  of  plain  concrete.  All  kinds  of  pipe  culverts  have  the  same  type  of  concrete  headwalls, 
consequently  the  following  articles  treat  only  of  pipe  culverts  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Since  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  few  openings  as  possible  through  an  embankment,  water 
is  usually  conducted  along  the  side  of  the  roadway  tmtil  at  least  a  15-in.  diameter  of  pipe  iH 
required.    In  the  following  articles  a  pipe  of  at  least  this  size  is  assumed. 

Reinforced  culvert  pipes  are  usually  made  in  from  4-  to  8-ft.  lengths,  acd  wiik  bell  anH 
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spigot  joints.  The  largest  diameter  of  pipe  yet  made  is  72  in.  The  pipes  usually  have  a 
hoop  reinforcement  which  is  near  the  interior  surface  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and 
near  the  exterior  surface  at  the  sides  (Fig.  69).  Pipe  with  a  double  line  of  reinforcing  is  also 
used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70.  Longitudinal  reinforcement  is  provided  in  pipes  of  the  longer 
lengths  due  to  the  likelihood  of  beam  action  if  settlement  takes  place. 

81a.  Pressure  in  Trenches. — The  most  elaborate  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  pressure  on  pipes  in  ditches  was  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic  Arts,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  BuUeiin  No.  31* 
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Table  of  Dimensions 
-for  Circular  ?\^i^ 


Diameter 

TTiickness  of 

f?equlnBd  Steel 

Shell  -  T 

Area -fcp  each  line 

A5Jkry.&  $q.tn. ; 

Sfy/ee*,05$p»'jer 

IS' 

2.H' 

/$' 

a. 50' 

-    S'^.OTr  "   " 

M' 

3.00' 

•      4:/02   '    ■ 

SO' 

3.50' 

"    42^/5/    »    - 

36' 

4.00' 

"    25'.f70   "    » 

4^ 

4.50' 

••    52^225  •    • 

Fio.  70. — Standard  dimenaionB  for  concrete  pipe  culverts  with  concrete  head-walls,  Iowa  Hichwasr  CommiMion. 

of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  The  investigation  was  made  with  special  reference 
to  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  but  the  results  apply  equally  well  to  culverts  laid  in  trenches. 
The  following  tables  and  other  data  were  taken  from  the  bulletin  above  mentioned.  The 
correctness  and  reliability  of  the  theory  which  was  developed  by  reason  of  this  investigation 
were  demonstrated  with  remarkable  closeness  by  actual  weighings  of  loads  on  pipes,  the  pipes 
ranging  from  12  to  36  in.  in  internal  diameter  placed  in  ditches  from  0  to  19  ft.  in  depth. 
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TaBLB   1.— APPBOXllfATE   MAXIMUM  LOADS  IN  PotTNDS  PeB  LiNEAB  FoOT.  ON   PiPES  IN 

Ditches  from  Common  Ditgh-fillinq  Materials 


//  -■  hd<ht  of 

fill  above  top 

of  xMpe 


B  "■  breadth  of  ditch  a  little  below  top  of  pipe 


1ft. 


2  ft. 


3  ft. 


4  ft. 


5  ft. 


1  ft. 


2  ft. 


3  ft. 


4  ft. 


5  ft. 


Partly  compacted  damp  top  soU  90  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


Saturated  top  soil  110  lb.  i>er  ou.  ft. 


2  ft. 

130 

310 

490 

670 

830 

170 

380 

600 

820 

1,020 

4  ft. 

200 

530 

880 

1.230 

1.580 

260 

670 

1.090 

1,510 

1,950 

6  ft. 

230 

690 

1.190 

1.700 

2,230 

310 

870 

1.500 

2,140 

2,780 

8  ft. 

250 

800 

1,430 

2.120 

2,790 

340 

1,030 

1,830 

2,660 

3,510 

10  ft. 

260 

880 

1.640 

2.450 

3.290 

350 

1.150 

2,100 

3,120 

4.150 

Dry  sand,  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


Saturated  sand,  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


2  ft. 

150 

340 

550 

740 

930 

180 

410 

650 

890 

1,110 

4  ft. 

220 

590 

970 

1,360 

1,750 

270 

710 

1,170 

1,640 

2,100 

6  ft. 

260 

760 

1.320 

1,890 

2,480 

310 

910 

1.590 

2,270 

2,970 

8  ft. 

280 

890 

1.590 

2.350 

3,100 

340 

1,070 

1,910 

2.820 

3.720 

10  ft. 

290 

980 

1.820 

2,720 

3,650 

350 

1,180 

2,180 

3.260 

4.380 

12  ft. 

300 

1.040 

2.000 

3,050 

4,150 

360 

1,250 

2.400 

3,650 

4.980 

14  ft. 

300 

1,090 

2.140 

3,320 

4,580 

360 

1,310 

2.570 

3,990 

5.490 

16  ft. 

300 

1,130 

2.260 

3,550 

4.950 

360 

1,350 

2.710 

4,260 

5.940 

18  ft. 

300 

1.150 

2.350 

3,740 

5,280 

360 

1.380 

2,820 

4,490 

6.330 

20  ft. 

300 

1,170 

2.420 

3,920 

5.550 

360 

1.400 

2,910 

4,700 

6.660 

22  ft. 

300 

1,180 

2,480 

4,060 

5.800 

360 

1,420 

2.980 

4,880 

6.960 

24  ft. 

300 

1,190 

2,540 

4,180 

6,030 

360 

1,430 

3,050 

5,010 

7,230 

26  ft. 

300 

1.200 

2,570 

4.290 

6,210 

360 

1,440 

3,090 

5.150 

7,460 

28  ft. 

300 

1,200 

2.600 

4.370 

6,390 

360 

1,440 

3,120 

5.240 

7.670 

30  ft. 

300 

1,200 

2,630 

4.450 

6,530 

360 

1,440 

3,150 

5,340 

7,830 

Infinity 

300 

1.210 

2,730 

4.850 

7,580 

360 

1,450 

3,270 

5.820 

9.090 

Partly  compacted  damp  yellow  clay.  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


Saturated  yellow  clay,  130  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


2  ft. 

160 

350 

550 

750 

930 

210 

470 

730 

1,000 

1.240 

4  ft. 

250 

620 

1.010 

1,400 

1.800 

340 

840 

1,330 

1.870 

2,370 

6  ft. 

300 

830 

1.400 

1,990 

2.580 

430 

1.140 

1.900 

2.630 

3,410 

8  ft. 

330 

990 

1,720 

2,500 

3,250 

490 

1.380 

2.360 

3.360 

4.400 

10  ft. 

360 

1,110 

2,000 

2,920 

3,880 

520 

1.570 

2.760 

3,980 

5.270 

12  ft. 

360 

1,200 

2,220 

3,320 

4,450 

540 

1.730 

3.100 

4,560 

6.050 

14  ft. 

370 

1.280 

2,410 

3,650 

4,950 

560 

1.850 

3.410 

5.050 

6.760 

16  ft. 

370 

1,330 

2,570 

3,950 

5.400 

570 

1.940 

3.660 

5.510 

7.440 

18  ft. 

380 

1.390 

2,710 

4.210 

5,810 

570 

2.020 

3.880 

5,930 

8.060 

20  ft. 

380 

1.410 

2.830 

4,450 

6,180 

580 

2.090 

4,070 

6.280 

8.610 

22  ft. 

380 

•  1.430 

2.920 

4,640 

6.500 

580 

2.140 

4,240 

6,610 

9.130 

24  ft. 

380 

1.450 

3,000 

4,820 

6.800 

580 

2.180 

4,380 

6,910 

9.590 

26  ft. 

380 

1.470 

3.060 

4,980 

7.080 

580 

2,210 

4,500 

7,160 

10.010 

28  ft. 

380 

1.480 

3,120 

5,100 

7,310 

580 

2,240 

4,610 

7,380 

10.430 

30  ft. 

380 

1.490 

3,170 

5,230 

7,530 

580 

2,260 

4,700 

7.590 

10,780 

Infinity 

880 

1.520 

3,410 

6,060 

9.480 

680 

2.340 

5,270 

9,360 

14.620 

The  width  of  the  ditoh  above  the  pipe  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the  load  on  the  pipe,  which  is  just  as 
great  for  a  vertical  ditoh  as  for  one  several  times  as  wide  at  the  top  but  of  the  same  width  a  little  below  the  top  of 

the  pipe. 

In  ditohee  of  proportions  customary  in  actual  work,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  used  in  any  particular  ditch  of  a 
fixed  given  width  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the  load  on  the  pipe.  A  12-in.  pipe  will  have  to  carry  the  same 
load  as  an  18-in.  plp*.  if  both  are  placed  in  ditches  2  ft.  wide  under  other  similar  conditions. 
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In  eaae  a  wide  diteh  is  neoeasary  for  eonstruetive  reasoila,  the  load  on  the  pipe  can  be  dimimahed  sreatly,  in 
finn  eoQ,  by  stopping  the  wide  ditch  a  few  inohee  above  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  diggiag  in  the  bottom  the  narrowesY 
diteh  praetieable  to  receive  the  pipe,  making  bell  holes  at  the  side  for  the  sewer  pipe,  if  necessary. 

Grades  or  fills  built  over  the  surfaces  of  completed  ditches,  and  inlee  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials  hAvinc 
internal  friction,  operate  to  increase  the  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches  to  the  same  eztoit  as  an  equal  added  height  of 
ditch  filling,  for  a  breadth  of  ditch  equal  to  that  at  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

A  superload  is  any  load  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  ditch  filling,  except  loads  from  fills  or  heaps  of 
granular  materials.  A  long  superload  is  one  extending  a  considerable  length  along  a  ditch,  as  compared  with  its 
depth  and  breadth,  and  may  be  caused  by  inles  of  paving  brick,  lumber,  etc.,  over  the  ditch.  Long  superload^ 
on  completed  ditches  cause  increases  in  the  loads  on  pipee  in  ditches  by  percentages  of  the  superload  which  decrease 
as  depth  increases,  and  safe  values  for  which  can  be  computed  by  Table  2.  Table  2  has  been  doeely  checked  \»y 
actual  weighings  of  the  increase  in  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches  due  to  super  loads. 

Table  2. — ^Appboximatb  Safe  Values  of  C  to  Use  in  Formula  L  «  CLi 


L   ■■  loads  per 

unit  of  length,  on  pipei 

\  in  ditches,  due  to  L\. 

L\  —  long  Buperloads  on  ditches,  per  unit  of  length. 

H 
B 

Sand  and  damp  top 
soil 

Saturated  top  soil 

Damp  yellow  clay 

Saturated  yellow 
clay 

0.0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.6 

0.85 

0.86 

0.88 

0.89 

1.0 

0.72 

0.75 

0.77 

0.80 

1.5 

0.61 

0.64 

0.67 

0.72 

2.0 

0.52 

0.55 

0.69 

0.64 

2.5 

0.44 

0.48 

0.52 

0.57 

3.0 

0.37 

0.41 

0.45 

0.51 

4.0                               0.27 

0.31 

0.35 

0.41 

5.0                               0.19 

0.23 

0.27 

0.33 

6.0                               0.14                                  0.17 

0.20 

0.26 

8.0                               0.07                 1                 0.09 

0.12 

0.17 

10.0                               0.04                                  0.05 

1 

0.07 

0.11 

A  short  superload  is  one  extending  a  short  distance  along  a  ditch  as  compared  with  the  breadth  and  depth, 
and  may  come  from  the  wheels  of  wagons,  traction  engines,  steam  road  rollers,  etc.    Short  superloads.  on  com- 
pleted ditches,  cause  increases  in  the  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches  by  percentages  of  the  superload  which  decrease 
ss  the  depth  incresses,  and  safe  values  which  can  be  estimated,  but  not  very  reliably,  by  Table  3.     Table  3  haa 
not  been  eheoked  by  actual  weighings  of  increase  of  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches. 

Table  3. — Approximate  Safe  Values  for  C  to  Use  in  Formttla  L  =  CL\ 

L  *  loads  per  unit  of  length,  on  pipes  in  ditches  directly  under  Li,  due  to  Li.    Li  •>  short  superloads  on 
ditches,  per  unit  of  length,  of  length  A  along  ditch. 


Sand  and  damp 
top  soil 


P 


Saturated  top  soil 


Damp  yellow  clay 


Saturated  yellow 
clay 


H 
B 


K.- 

■ 

-4  - 

B 

B 
10 

Ka'K 


I    -- 


/T.-HA'     I    A'.-A'     I    #C.-mC    J    /f.-X 


A'.-^#r 


A  - 


A  - 


Km^K 


A  - 


B 


10 


B 

10 


B 
10  i 


A  - 


A  - 


A  - 


B 


B 
10 


B 


B_ 
10 


B 
10 


B 

10 


0.0 
0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
8.0 
4.0 
6.0 
6.0 
8.0 
10.0 


1.00 
0.77 
0.59 
0.46 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


35 
27 
21 
12 
07 
04 
02 


1.001. 
O.32!o. 
0.110. 


0.01 


O.OI 


00  1 

70  0. 

490. 
0.030.34'.. 

24. 
.17  ., 
.12  .. 
1.06  . . 
1.03  .. 
1.01 


00 
12 
02 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


1.00 
0.78 
0.61 
0.48 
0.38 
0.29 
0.23 
0.14 
0.09 
0.05 
0.02 
C.Ol 


'         I         I 
l.OOl.OO'l.OO 


0.330.71 
O.ll!0.61 
0.040.36 


0.01 


0.26 
0.18 
0.13 
0.07 
0.08 
0.02 


0.13 
0.02 


1.00 
0.79 
0.63 
0.51 
0.40 
0.32 
0.25 
0.16 
0.10 
0.06 
0.03 
0.01 


I 
1.00|1.00 

0.340.72 


1.00 
0.13 


0.11 
0.04 
0.01 


•   •   •   •   • 


0.52  0.02 

0.38 

0.27 

0.20 

0.14 

0.06 

!0.04 

0.02 

to.  01 


1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


00 
81 
66 
64 
44 
35 
29 
19 


II 


0.13 
O.OS 
0.04 
0.02 


1.00 
0.34 
0.12 
0.04 
0.01 


1.00 
0.74 
0.55 
0.40 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


30 
22 
16 
09 


0.05 
0.03 
0.01 


1. 
0. 
0. 


10 
13 
02 
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H  *■  height  of  fill  in  ditch,  above  top  of  pipe. 

B  «  breadth  of  ditch,  a  little  below  top  of  pipe. 

K  •■  ratio  of  lateral  preesure  to  vertical  in  the  ditch  filling. 

K^  ■•  ratio  of  longitudinal  preasure  to  vertical  in  the  ditch  filling. 

Values  of  C  f or  iiCa  "■  0  are  given  in  Table  2. 

The  formula  L  •  CL\  holds  true  only  directly  under  Li.  Beyond  Li  in  either  direction,  the  intensity  of  load 
oil  the  pipe  diminishes  rapidly. 

Calculations  made  from  Table  3  are  not  very  reliable  since  we  are  usually  uncertain  as  io  the  proper  value  to 
take  for  Ka.,  and  there  is  great  need  of  a  series  of  tests  of  the  actual  loads  on  pipes  caused  by  short  superloads,  but 
such  tests  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  and  test  results  are  not  available. 

In  the  meantime,  Table  3  will  be  of  some  value  to  engineers  of  good  judgment  in  assisting  them  to  make  rea- 
sonable safe  allowances  for  the  probable  effect  on  the  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches  from  heavy  concentrated  loads  on 
wagon  wheels,  traction  engines,  and  road  rollers. 

31&.  Strength  of  Pipe. — The  theoretical  analysis  of  stresses  in  culvert  pipe  is 
that  of  thin  elastic  rings  and  is  similar  to  the  general  method  employed  for  arches.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  intensity  of  the  load  at  the  crown  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameter, 
ilue  to  the  difference  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  is  considered  negligible,  and  the  pressure  and  its 
distribution  on  the  lower  half  of  the  ring  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  the  upper  half. 
Theory  gives  the  following  values  of  the  bending  moment  at  the  top  and  bottom  sections  of 
a  pipe: 

I.  For  single  concentrated  load  (top  and  bottom),  M  =  0.159Pd. 

II.  For  total  uniformly  distributed  load  over  entire  horizontal  projection  (top  and  bottom), 
M  «  0.0625Trd. 

III.  For  a  uniformly  distributed  load  over  the  top  fourth  of  the  circumference  and  with 
the  pipe  supported  on  its  bottom  quarter  circumference,  M  «  0.0846Tr(i.     Where 

d    =  diameter  of  pipe. 

P    =  concentrated  load  at  top. 

W  =  total  uniformly  distributed  load  above  horizontal  diameter. 

M  =  bending  moment  in  pipe  in  a  unit  length. 
The  bending  moments  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  diameters  under  the  above  conditions  of 
loading  are : 

1.  Af  =  -O.OOlPd 
II.  M  =  '-0m25Wd 
III.  M  =  -0.077Wd 
The  above  moments  will  be  reduced  for  any  lateral  restraint  or  lateral  pressure.    In  fact  for 
equal  uniform  horizontal  and  uniform  vertical  forces  (which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
uniform  radial  pressure)  the  moments  due  to  the  lateral  forces  have  equal  but  opposite  signs 
to  those  given  for  Case  II  above,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  total  moments  at  all  points  are 
zero.     It  is  not  good  practice,  however,  to  rely  on  any  lateral  restraint  or  pressure  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  strength  of  pipes.     Mathematical  analysis  shows  that  the  weight  of  pipes  causes  only 
five-eighths  as  much  bending  moment  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pipe  as  does  an  equal  weight 
of  earth. 

Since  the  exact  load  and  the  nature  of  its  distribution  over  pipe  surface  is  usually  uncertain, 
the  probable  range  of  bending  moments  under  actual  conditions  of  construction  is  all  that 
laboratory  tests  can  be  expected  to  furnish.  In  a  series  of  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois,^ 
reinforced-concrete  rings  and  circular  pipe  (48-in.  internal  diameter  and  4  in.  thick)  were  tested 
for  concentrated  loads  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  vertical  diameter  (Case  I  above),  and  for 
uniformly  distributed  loads  above  and  below  the  entire  horizontal  diameter  (Case  II  above). 
This  latter  loading  was  obtained  by  placing  the  pipe  in  a  tight  box  so  as  to  be  entirely  encircled 
^vith  sand  and  then  applying  a  load  to  the  top  surface  of  the  sand.  The  reinforcem^it  for 
most  of  the  rings  tested  consisted  of  yi-in.  corrugated  rods  placed  near  the  intrados  at  top  and 
l>ottom  and  near  the  extrados  at  the  sides.     The  rings  were  only  24  in.  long,  but  the  pipe 

1  See  Bulletin  22  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  written  by  Prov.  A.  N 
Talaot. 
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sections  were  from  102  to  104  in.  in  length  with  the  usual  bell  and  pigot  points.  To  allow  the 
circumferential  reinforcement  in  the  pipes  to  be  circular  in  shape,  the  pipe  crossHsections  (Fig.  69. 
were  made  with  the  vertical  diameter  4  in.  longer  than  the  horizontal  diameter,  thus  bringing 
the  reinforcement  at  the  points  of  tension  in  the  loaded  pipe.  Using  the  yield  point  of  the 
steel  in  the  common  formula  for  the  bending  resistance  of  a  reinforced  section,  there  was  found 


j"Pods.  s'c  toe    .-^^  earrfed  /nto  barrt/ 


Longmidinal  Section 
y  "fods.  S'cioc 


j''ifod9.M'cfoc, 


«J1 
Section  of  Bomt 


«..,'.(, 


Fiu.  71. — Standard  design  for  24-in.  circular  culvert,  Iowa  Highway  ComminMon. 

a  close  agreement  between  the  theoretical  and  experimental  values  for  the  strength  of  pipe 
under  these  two  methods  of  loading. 

Marston  and  Anderson,  in  the  investigation  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  "the  typical  field  bedding  and  loading  of  pipes  in  ditches  are  such  that  their 
effect  on  the  pipe  can  be  reproduced  with  practical  exactness  in  laboratory  tests  by  bedding 


Diametfr  cf  d/9k 
4'amatf^rhan 


Oppoung 


^  TwIfWrWQ  wVOm 

m'eioe 


Fxo.  72. — Collapsible,  adjustable  wood  form  for  concrete  culverts  from  18  to  4S  in.  diameter. 

the  pipes  in  sand  during  the  tests  for  90  deg.  of  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  and  also  for 
90  deg.  at  the  top."  This  method  of  loading  is  Case  III  above.  In  the  Iowa  investigation 
the  weight  of  the  pipe  as  well  as  that  of  the  backfilling  was  taken  into  consideration. 

81c.  Circular  Culverts  Cast  in  Place. — A  cast-in-place  culvert  with  circular 
opening  is  shon^n  in  Fig.  71.  Fig  72  shows  an  adjustable,  collapsible  wood  form  which  can 
be  very  economically  used  for  culverts  of  this  type. 
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The  method  of  constructing  and  using  this  f onn  is  described  as  follows  im  a  booklet  eotitled 
"Small  Concrete  Bridges  and  Culverts,"  published  by  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.: 

TU*  form  ia  congtruetnl  ol  two  by  toiu'i  bcvded  uiil  ■tniuc  an  wlnt,  u  abown  in  Fis.  72.  The  number  of 
■U*a  to  b«  ued,  rtiyin^  wilh  Ibe  lue  ol  the  culvot,  ib  pUeed  aide  by  side  nith  a  wire  dmrn  tbniu(b  «wih  cod 
of  thd  itaTO  ^  ihown.  Tba  form  u  Uiea  rolled  around  aciTcularh?^Bi>fiol  the  proposed  culvert  juid  wirebuida  w 
tied  Ucbtlr  anwnd  It  on  tbs  outsde.  Wedfes  are  then  diiTtn  ■>  ahown  in  Fi(.  72  to  bold  the  atavea  Grmly  tn  pon- 
tloD.    After  the  eulieit  baa  been  built  the  wedsM  are  removed  and  the  drrular  head*  knocked  in:  the  itana  nill 


Fia.  73.— btandard  d< 


V  uaed  over  and  om  a« 


82.  Box  Culverts. — The  box  type  of  culvert  la  capecially  adapted  to  locations  where  the 
headroom  ia  limited  and,  when  planned  for  Buch  locations,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  arch. 
A  culvert  of  this  type,  for  example,  can  be  built  with  less  excavation  and  leas  disturbance  to 
the  embankment  and  will  give  a  greater  distribution  of  load  upon  the  foundation  than  the 


ordinary  form  of  arch  culvert.  Also,  the  formwork  for  this  type  is  much  simpler  and  the  coat 
of  construction  correspondingly  lower,  except  perhaps  in  some  eases  where  the  number  and 
size  of  culverts  to  be  constructed  warrants  the  use  of  commercial  arch  forms  of  collapsible 
steel.  Box  culverts  are  not  always  employed  only  under  shallow  61Ia,  as  is  evident  from  Rg. 
76. 
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82a.  Forms  of  Box  Culverts. — There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  box  culverts 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  terms  open-box  and  doaed-hox.  In  the  open-box  (Fig.  73) 
the  side  walls  have  dependent  footings,  while  in  the  closed-box  (called  simply  box)  the  load 
is  supported  by  the  floor  (Fig.  74).  Double-box  culverts  (Fig.  76 )  are  generally  used  where  the 
epan  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  twice  the  height,  as  the  use  of  a  single  box  beyond  these  pro- 
portions greatly  increases  the  cost. 

82&.  Loading. — For  small  box  culverts  built  in  trenches  the  load  on  the  top 
slab  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  means  of  the  tables  in  Art.  31a.  For  large  box  cul- 
verts and  for  all  culverts  not  built  by  trench  construction,  no  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  arching  action  of  the  material,  which  means  that  such  culverts  should  be  proportioned  to 
carry  the  entire  weight  of  the  fill  above  the  cover  slab.  The  lateral  pressure  of  the  earth 
(including  Uve-load  surcharge)  is  usually  assumed  as  that  due  to  a  fluid  weighing  about  30 
lb.  per  cu.  ft. — that  is,  a  weight  about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
pressure  due  to  live  load  does  not  spread  out  through  the  filling  at  the  ordinary  angle  of  repose 
of  the  material,  but  has  a  side  slope,  or  line  of  zero  stress,  much  more  nearly  vertical.  It  is 
frequently  assumed  that  the  live  load  is  carried  down  at  a  slope  of  }4  horizontal:  I  vertical. 
In  railroad  embankments  this  slope  is  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  ties. 

An  allowance  is  usually  made  for  impact  of  the  live  load  in  the  design  of  railroad  culverts. 
Some  designers  allow  50%  for  impact  on  all  banks  up  to  40  ft.  high.  A  more  conservative 
plan  often  followed  is  to  allow  100%  for  fills  of  less  than  2  ft.,  75%  for  fills  between  2  ft.  and 
4  ft.,  and  50%  for  all  fills  over  4  ft. 

32c.  Design  of  Cross-section. — The  top  slab  of  a  box  culvert  is  partially  fixed, 
but  it  is  the  general  practice  to  design  this  slab  as  simply  supported  and  to  reinforce  at  the  cor- 
ners against  negative  bending.  Negative  reinforcement,  however,  is  not  always  provided  (see 
Fig.  75),  in  which  case  the  sides  and  top  act  as  simple  beams  and  more  or  less  cracking  occurs 
on  the  outside  near  the  comers.  The  walls  or  sides  of  a  box  culvert  are  usually  designed 
somewhat  empirically,  but  are  always  provided  with  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  lateral 
earth  pressure,  neglecting  any  outward  bending  due  to  the  bending  of  the  cover  slab.  In 
open-box  construction,  cross  struts  are  often  used  to  assist  in  holding  the  footings  against 
the  pressures  on  the  walls  and  also  to  provide  bearing  area  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by 
wall  footings  (Pig.  77).  The  struts  are  designed  as  beams  with  a  span  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  culvert,  and  the  struts  are  so  spaced  and  proportioned  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  soil  pressure 
throughout.  When  a  bottom  slab  is  employed  and  assumed  to  support  the  load,  its  thickness 
is  made  the  same  as  that  of  the  cover  slab  since  the  load  for  both  slabs  is  substantially  the 
same.  Longitudinal  reinforcement  should  be  provided  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  beam 
action  due  to  unequal  settlement.  The  amount  of  this  reinforcement  should  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  foundation.  Where  the  foundations  are  very  bad,  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
engineers  to  figure  the  culvert  as  a  whole  to  act  as  a  beam,  considering  the  length  of  beam  as 
12  times  its  depth.  In  long  culverts  under  railroad  tracks  the  load  decreases  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  ties  and  the  cross-section  should  decrease  whenever  a  material  saving  is  found  to  result. 
In  Pig.  77,  which  illustrates  a  standard  box  culvert  adopted  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  the  cover  is  designed  as  a  simply  supported  slab  with  span  equal  to  clear 
span  when  fillets  are  used  and  to  clear  span  plus  one-half  the  maximum  cover  thickness  (but 
not  to  exceed  1  ft.)  when  no  fiUets  are  provided.  Stirrups  and  bent  rods  are  employed  to  take 
care  of  two-thirds  of  the  shear  when  the  shear  exceeds  40  lb.,  bent  rods  being  also  used  to  care 
for  any  negative  moments  which  may  develop  due  to  connection  with  side  walls.  Longi- 
tudinal steel  is  employed  with  a  sectional  area  of  about  Kso  of  the  area  of  the  entire  concrete 
section.  The  side  waUs,  cross  struts,  and  footings  are  proportioned  in  the  same  manner  as 
above  described.  Keyways  are  formed  in  top  of  footings  and  side  walls  so  as  to  offer  shearing 
resistance  to  movement  of  side  walls  due  to  lateral  earth  pressure.  For  fills  up  to  40  ft.,  the 
load  on  the  footings  is  assumed  to  include  the  live  load  and  dead  load  of  culvert,  and  the  fill 
directly  above  the  culvert  for  the  width  overall  including  footings.  For  fills  over  40  ft. 
50 
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the  total  weight  resting  on  the  footines  is  considered  as  62  J^  %  of  the  culvert  weight  plus  62>i  51 
of  the  fill  above  the  footinga.  The  live  load  is  disregarded  and,  for  ease  in  computation,  thp 
iveight  of  culvert  is  token  as  equal  to  the  £11  it  displaces.  Wing  walls  over  8  ft.  in  height  or 
making  an  angle  of  less  than  60  deg.  with  the  hcadwaJl  are  made  self -supporting  cantilever:i 
with  a  joint  at  connection  with  the  barrel.  Wingwalls  for  all  other  conditions  are  made  con- 
tinuous  ^ith  the  main  part  of  the  culvert.  The  section  of  the  culvert  coming  under  the  track 
is  made  approximately  equal  in  length  to  the  theoretical  spread  of  the  Live  load,  which  is  equal 
to  the  distance  out  to  out  of  ties  (8  ft.  for  single  track.  21  ft.  for  double  track)  plus  the  height 


SscTional   Elevation  oT  certTer  Linp  of  Cuiverf 


Section  dt 
Center  Line  pf  Track. 
Fiu.  77.— Single  box  cul.cri.  C.  SI.  &  St.  P.  Uy, 

of  culvert  plus  one-half  the  height  of  fill  ^wve  the  cover  sW).  The  invert  is  paved  with  a 
concrete  slab  in  all  spaces  between  struts  so  as  t«  form  a  continuous  concrete  invert. 

Accurate  analysis  may  be  made  of  the  moments  in  box  culverts  when  such  culverts  are 
reinforced  so  as  to  act  monolithically.  The  foUowing  formulas  and  diagrams  are  given  bo 
that  the  moments  from  such  nnalysis  may  be  readily  determined. 

The  open-box  culvert  may  well  be  divided  into  two  classes  for  analysis,  each  claas  de- 
pending on  the  material  upon  which  the  footings  rest.  If  the  structure  rests  upon  rocic, 
cement«d  gravel,  or  some  other  material  having  a  high  allowable  bearing  stress,  the  plane  of 
the  base  of  each  side  wall  will  be  held  at  a  practically  constant  slope;  that  is,  the  side  may  be 
considered  fixed  at  the  bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  allow^le  bearing  pressure  of  the 
supporting  material  is  low,  the  plane  of  the  base  will  become  inclined  until  the  moment  at  the 
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footing  has  been  reduced  to  a  value  that  will  be  resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  upward  pressure 
on  the  base.    Since  in  such  a  case  the  resisting  moment  is  small,  an  altogether  dififerent  dis- 
tribution of  moment  will  occur  throughout  the  structure.     It  will  be  slightly  on  the  safe  side 
to  regard  the  sides  as  hinged  at  their  base. 
The  following  nomenclature  will  be  used : 

b  »  span  of  frame  (c.  to  c.  of  side  walls). 

h  «  height  of  frame  (c.  to  c.  of  top  and  bottom  slabs). 

/J  =  T  «=  ratio  of  span  to  height. 

Ic  —  moment  of  inertia  of  crossHsection  of  top  or  bottom  slab  (considered  alike)  for 

one  unit  of  length  of  the  barrel. 
/2>»  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  either  side  wall  (considered  alike)  for 

one  unit  of  length  of  the  barrel. 

Ic  . 

3  =*  J-  =  ratio  of  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  the  horizontal  slabs  to  that  of  the  sides. 

w  »  uniform  load  per  unit  area  on  top  or  bottom  slab. 

p  B  uniform  load  per  unit  area  on  side  walls. 

P  =  concentrated  load. 
He  —  thrust  at  the  center  of  the  top  slab. 

Vc  *"  zero  for  symmetrical  loading,  as  is  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  culverts. 
Mc  —  moment  at  the  center  of  the  top  slab. 
Afi>and 

Mb  *=  moment  at  center  of  side  walls  and  center  of  bottom  slab,  respectively. 
Ma  and 

Mb  —  moment  at  the  upper  and  lower  corners,  respectively. 
Type  I.     The  Closed  Frame.^— 

1  Assume  the  rectangular  culvert  of  Fig.  78  to  be  rigidly  fixed  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  slab.  With  this  con- 
dition aasumed,  a  unit  length  of  the  culvert  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  aa  a  symmetrical  arch  with  fixed 
ends  (see  Art.  18,  Sect.  16)  and  the  following  expressions  result: 
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FiQ.  78. 


Mc 


in  which 

m  *  moment  at  any  point  on  either  half  of  culvert  of  all  external  loads  between  point  and  crown  section — 
all  values  of  m  to  be  substituted  in  equations  as  positive. 

y*«  integration  referred  to  one-half  of  culvert  only. 
X,  y  *  co&rdinates  of  any  point. 

From  these  equations  were  developed  the  formulas  for  Types  I  and  II  given  above. 
The  bending  moment  at  any  point  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Mc  ■  Mc  +  Hcv  —  »n 
Mr  -  Mc  -f-  ftcv  —  m 
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Case  1. — 
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Type  II. — Open  Frame  with  Fixed  WcUU.' 
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Case  1. — 
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Case  3. — 


He 


ph/SR  +  2S\ 
4\2R+S  ) 


=  -  P^ 


Mt  =  Mr  4-  ;/cA  -  ^ 


In  sides  Af  (max)  occurs  at  —  from  top. 


Af  (max)  =  Mc  H- 


Type  III. — Open  Frame  Hinged  at  the  Base.^ 
Case  1. — 


He* 

2p 


l-^-f  /^ 
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^  3P  /      R^     \ 
8  \25  -f-  3R) 


Case  2.— 
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-I. 


Mc^-^^-Hh 
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M «  =  -  HA 


^    1^6  /      /g»      \ 
4  \25  +  3/2/ 

Ma  -  ^'-.i//i 

3fa    -     -Hh 


Case  3.— 


H    - 


ph 


ph(S  +  2R\ 
4    U-S  -f  3/2/ 


Af c  =  3f  a  =  H/i 


__  p^  ^  __  pA^  / S_ 


4   \25  +  3R 
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H* 
M  (max)  for  the  sides  ==  -jr- 

2p 


y  at  max.  moment  =  - 


H 


*  The  analysiB  of  this  type  of  frame  follows  that  for  a  two-hinged  arch.  Let  M*  be  the  bending  moment,  at  any 
section,  of  the  vertical  forces  only,  as  for  a  simple  horixontal  beam.  Then  for  any  point  there  results  the  total  mo- 
ment M  «  M'  —  Hy  in  which  y  is  measured  from  the  horisontal  connecting  the  hinges,  and  H  is  the  thrust  acting 
along  this  line  and  upon  the  hinges.  From  "Curved  Beams"  (see  Art.  15,  Sect.  16)  the  increase  in  span  is,  with  E 
constant. 


/.< 


The  span,  however,  is  not  permitted  to  increase,  due  to  the  resistance  offered  by  //. 
Substituting  for  M  its  value  given  above. 


from  which 


^{M'  -  ny)y^  -  0 

Since  the  thrust  only  is  statically  indeterminate,  its  solution  for  any  ease  permits  statical  solution  of  moment  by 
the  equation  for  M  given  above. 
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Collapsible  steel  forms  are  now  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  culveR  ooiutniction, 
and  in  most  cases  with  success.  The  Whalen  steel  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  S3.  It  is  built  in 
but  one  size,  yet  by  its  unit  method  of  construction,  it  readily  lends  itself  to  the  building  of 
Taiious-eized  culverta.  Although  built  in  arched  top  sections,  a  proper  assemblage  of  these 
sections  makes  it  possible  to  build  most  any  size  of  flat  top  culvert. 

If  nuning  water  is  encountered  which  catmot  be  temporarily  diverted  or  dammed,  the  wsl«r 
in  the  case  of  small  culverts  should  be  carried  in  a  new  trench  around  one  side  of  the  back 
forma.  In  the  case  of  the  lai^r  structures  the  trench  excavated  for  the  culvert  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  fiume  the  stream  through  between  the  abutments. 
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8S.  Arch  Culverts. — The  arch  type  of  culvert  should  be  employed  where  an  artisUc  design 
is  especially  desirable,  and  should  also  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  fill  to  be  supported  is  ex- 
cessively high  and  the  foundations  suitable.  High  fills  over  box  culverts  necessitate  a  slab 
of  considerable  thickness  and  the  arcb  becomes  the  more  economical  under  such  conditions 
because  of  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  fill  does  not  produce  a  correponding  increase  in  ring 
stress.  Arch  culverts  of  reinforced  concrete  are  not  usually  designed  for  spans  leas  than  about 
8  ft.,  as  plain  concrete  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  for  such  small  structures. 

SSa.  Design  of  Cnras-Bection. — In  the  ordinary  type  of  arch  culvert  represented 
in  Hg.  84,  the  arch  ring  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  arch  bridges  in 
Art.  16,  Sect.  16.  A  uniform  live  lewd  only  ia  considered  and  this  is  placed  over  the  whole 
span.  Although  steel  is  uaed,  the  line  of  pressure  is  usually  kept  everywhere  within  the  middle 
third.  In  determining  the  dead  load  on  the  arch  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  arcb  action  of 
the  Bll,  but  the  boriiontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  are  taken  into  account.  Longitu- 
dinal reinforcement  is  needed  to  prevent  objectionable  craeks  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  concrete 
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in  hardening  and  the  noatractioQ  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  also  to  distribuU 
the  load. 

Inverts  are  employed  in  the  designs  shown  in  Pigs.  85  and  86  in  order  to  provide  additional 
bearing  area  and  thus  reduce  the  large  abutments  which  would  otherwiae  be  needed  in  order 
to  bring  the  pressure  on  the  soil  to  a  safe  value.  An  invert  also  tends  to  prevent  any  poBsibility 
of  water  undermining  the  structure  and  the  foundation  need  not  always  bo  carried  to  the  same 
depth  as  when  the  nhutments  aie  independent  of  each  other. 


i'aart,  A 
i'Bar,  /a 


I'-o'c'ioe. 


~    sectional  Elevation 


.,:M  >■■ 


gh,  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  Hj. 


When  the  arch  ring  and  invert  are  thoroughly  tied  together  bo  as  to  act  as  a  inoaoUth  (a 
rare  case  except  in  maaonry  sewer  design),  the  entire  culvert  may  be  analyzed  after  the  manner 
of  the  arch.     For  the  analysis  of  this  form  of  arch  see  Art.  33  on  the  design  of  conduits. 

83b,  Forrns. — The  centers  and  forms  tor  the  arch  culvert  are  similar  to  tho«e 
required  for  the  arch  bridge  of  small  span.     Where  inverts  are  employed,  the  concrete  for  the 
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from  the  crown  around  to  BB,  snd  treated  precisely  as  an  arch.  It  U  assumed  that  there  an 
vertical  forcee  acting  upward  on  the  invert  equal  in  amount  to  the  total  downward  vertical 
foroes,  and  uniformly  d^tributed  over  the  invert.    The  oblique  resultant  force  on  block  16  '» 


due  to  the  combining  of  the  upward  vertical  force  with  the  earth  pressure  acting  on  the  loft 
side  of  the  block.  After  having  computed  He,  by  the  usual  arch  analysis,  the  force  polygon 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  closing  line  will  be  Hg-     Rays  may  then  be  drawn,  since  the  pole  O 


is  now  located  and  the  preaaure  line  drawn  on  the  conduit  section.  The  shears  and  moments 
may  be  computed  as  for  arch  analysis.  Shear  will  usually  be  large  near  the  outer  ends  of  the 
invert,  as  is  shown  in  Rg.  91.  A  typical  method  of  placing  reinforcement  in  horaeahoe  s<m-- 
tions  is  shown  in  Fig.  02, 
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57.  Constrsctioii. — Some  large  sewer  sections  are  shown  io  Figs.  93  and  94.  Fig.  03 
shows  a  typical  BectioD  of  the  Monroe  St.  eewer  in  Chicago.  Fig.  94  shows  a  horseshoe  section 
in  Evanstou,  111.  A  1 ;  IVj  ;  4^  mix  was  used  in  the  latter  cose.  A  large  number  of  typical 
sections  are  to  be  found  in  MetcaU  and  Ekidy's  "American  Sewerage  Practice,"  Vol.  1,  Chap.  XII, 
together  with  descriptions  of  each. 

58.  Longituduial  Reinforcement. — Temperature  and  shrinkage  stresses  require  about  0.4 ''; 
of  longJtudini^  reinforcement  in  pipes  and  conduits. 

Pipes  resting  at  intervals  on  saddles  are  required  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  should  Im- 
reinforced  longitudinally  to  resist  the  flexure  set  up.  The  bending  moment  may  be  assumed 
at  support  and  center  of  span  to  be  -r^  where  I  is  the  span  in  feet,  and  ii*  is  the  load  per  foot 


'  12  • 


WreffwM 


«>f  section  ftajf  »^ 


which  the  pipe  is  obliged  to  carry.  Knowing  the  bending  moment,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
jHpe,  the  steel  requirements  and  unit  stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  may  be  taken  from  Diagram  2, 
8ect.  18,  page  816. 


iLLDiTBiTni  Puuiui. — Ituide  diainctn'  of  pipe  B  ft.,  tl 
loD^ludiiuil  ■bsviai  Uitm  a[  3S  lb.  per  tq.  ii .,  aod  provide  pro| 
Weiiht  of  pip«  -  8.3  X  r  X  H  X  130  -      650  lb  per  It. 
Widaht  of  witCT  -  IS  X  T  X  S2,5  3140  lb.  p«r  ft 

ToUl.     3790  lb.  par  ft 
From  Art.  IS,  Seot.  IS,  p<w>  "l^'ji,'  3'>>'- 

Allonbla  V  -  90  X  4  X  3.15  X  35  -  23.0501b.     Cleuii 


nf  (haU  4  la.    Find  ipadu  ol  Hddtea  lur 


r-  -  S.83  It.,  (wr  B^  ft.  a 


B«Bdias  momsDl  -  HiOTSOJIS.SJ^lZ)  -  lTS,300in.4b.  ^  ■ 
pattt  SlOi  It  la  Han  that  at  tbia  «atf«maly  low  valuo.  tiia  Bt«Bl  and  eonci 
at  looaitiKUDBl  al^al  i*  la  plan.     Uaa  0.4%  (or  lempcnton  ud  flar 
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39.  Examples  of  Reioforced-concrete  Pipe. — Figs.  95  and  96  show  several  types  of  rein- 
forced pre-cast  pipes.  Most  of  the  pipe  lines  laid  are  of  pre-cast  units.  For  culverts  and  sewers 
the  pipe  may  be  oval  or  circular.  For  water  under  pressure  the  pipe  should  be  circular,  and 
the  joints  carefully  made.  Two  types  of  joints  are  common,  bell  and  spigot,  and  sleeve  joints, 
both  of  which  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Longrtudlnal  section  "A" on  verfica'  axis 


UDngrtudrnal  secf  ion  "B^on  horizonfai  axis 


Longttudinof  sectiont'on^'points 
Fio.  96. — Reinforced-coDcrete  culvert  pipe,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry. 

40.  Fonns  for  Sewers. — Because  of  desirability  to  repeat  the  use  of  form  material,  an 
arrangement  of  collapsible  form  units  is  best.  Steel  forms  are  advantageous  for  this  reason, 
especially  for  heavy  work. 

Usually  the  sewer  or  conduit  is  cast  in  stages,  the  invert  being  poured  first,  and  if  bricked, 
the  pavement  next  laid.  The  arch  centering  and  the  steel  for  the  arch  are  then  placed.  The 
wall  sections  are  next  set  and  the  arch  poured  and  finished.  The  joint  with  the  floor  should 
be  well  tied  with  dowel  rods.    The  centering  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  easily 


Fio.  97. 

''struck,"  or  loosened  for  removal.    Fig.  97  shows  a  simple  arrangement  for  circular  sections. 
The  same  general  principle  is  also  used  for  arch  forms  both  in  wood  and  steel. 

The  backfill  should  cover  the  sewer  before  the  centering,  or  core,  is  struck.  General 
practice  {.Eng,  Rec.,  vol.  58,  p.  664)  indicates  that  under  favorable  circumstances  forms  may  be 
struck  in  36  to  48  hr.  for  sewers  smaller  than  10  ft.,  and  72  hr.  for  larger  sewers.  Temperature 
and  humidity  will  greatly  affect  the  setting  of  concrete,  and  should  be  considered  as  modifying 
the  above  rule. 


SECTION  18 
MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES 

DEEP  GRAIN  BINS  OR  SILOS 

Deep  bins  will  be  considered  of  such  proportions  that  the  plane  of  rupture  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  one  side  will  not  pass  out  at  the  free  surface  of  the  material  retained.  Analysis, 
therefore,  cannot  be  made  according  to  the  theories  of  retaining  walls. 

1.  Action  of  Grain  in  Deep  Bins. — ^A  study  of  the  action  of  grain  in  a  deep  bin  shows  that 
the  grain  forms  a  dome  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  is  supported  at  its  perimeter  by  the 
friction  between  the  grain  and  the  side  of  the  bin.  This  dome  supports  a  portion  of  the  grain 
above  it,  the  remainder  being  carried  by  further  dome  action  to  the  sides.  Compression  thus 
exists  upon  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  wall,  which  varies  in  some  manner  with  the  grain 
and  the  depth.  The  lateral  radial  pressure  of  the  grain  likewise  varies  in  some  manner  with 
the  depth  and  the  grain. 

2.  Janssen's  Formulas  for  Pressure  in  Deep  Bins.' — 

^  =  angle  of  repose  of  the  filling. 
^'  »  angle  of  friction  of  the  filling  on  the  bin  walls. 
u  =  tan  ^  »  cocflicient  of  friction  of  filling  on  filling, 
u'  =  tan  4>'  s  coefficient  of  friction  of  filling  on  the  bin  walls. 
w  —  weight  of  filling  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
V  =  vertical  pressure  of  the  filling  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
L  =  lateral  pressure  of  the  filling  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
L  =  ifcF  or 

V 
A  ^  area  of  bin  in  square  feet. 
U  —  circumference  of  bin  in  feet. 

R  =  yv  =  hydraulic  radius  of  bin. 

h  »  depth  of  granular  material  at  any  point. 
Then 

V  =  "tTtI  1   —  { 1  -^  number  whose  common  log  is«y  onQi?)  I 

L  ^  kV 

Values  of  u'  and  k  for  different  grains  and  bin  materials  are  given  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

iLLUftTRATTVE  Pboblbm. — Given  wheat  weighing  50  lb.  per  cu.  ft.;  u'  *  0.444;  k  m  0.5;  depth  of  material 
50  ft.;  diameter  of  bin  12  ft.     Required  vertical  and  horizontal  preaauree  at  baae. 

'^  -  17  -  12  -  2  '* 

Wh  (0.6)  (0.444)  (50)        ,  _^. 


2.303  A  (2.303)  (3) 

Tho  number  whoae  common  logarithm  ia  1.605  ia  40.3  and  1  +  40.3  •  0.025 

V  .  !^   (0975)  -  mSm^^m  .  ©OOlb  oerw  it 
^  "  kvf   ^^-^^^^         (0.6)  (0.444)  ^  '**•  ^'  *'•  " 

L  -  jbV  -  (0.5)(660)  •  330  lb.  per  iq.  ft. 

^  For  derivation  of  formulae  tee  KcTCBuai'a  "Struotural  Eacfnaera'  Handbook,"  Ut  ICd.,  p.  319. 
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Table   1. 


-Weights   and    Coefficients    of   Friction   of   Variottb  Kinds  of  Qrainb 

ON  Bin  Walls  (Airy) 


Weight  of 

a  cubic 
foot  loosely 

filled  into 
measure 
(pounds) 

- 

Coeflficients  of  friotion 

Grain  on 
grain  u 
(tan  ^) 

Grain  on 

rough 

board  u' 

(Un^O 

Grain  on 
smooth 
board  u' 
(tan^O 

Grain  on 
iron  u' 
(tan^O 

Grain  on 

oement  u' 

(tan^O 

Wheat . . 
Barley . . 

Oats 

Com. . . . 
Beans. . . 

Peas 

Tares. . . 
Flaxseed. 

49 
39 
28 
44 
46 
50 
49 
41 

0.466 
0.507 
0.532 
0.521 
0.616 
0.472 
0.554 
0.456 

0.412 
0.424 
0.450 
0.344 
0.435 
0.287 
0.424 
0.407 

0.361 
0.325 
0.369 
0.308 
0.322 
0.268 
0.359 
0.308 

0.414 
0.376 
0.412 
0.374 
0.366 
0.263 
0.364 
0.339 

0.444 
0.452 
0.466 
0.423 
0.442 
0.296 
0.394 
0.414 

Table  2,* — ^Values  ork—-y  for  Wheat  and  Other  Grains  in  Different  Bins  (Pleibner; 


Bins 

Jfc-L/F 

Wheat 

Rye 

Rape 

Flax-«eed 

Cribbed  bin 

0.4to0.5 
0.4  toO.5 

0.23to0.32 

n  .1  t^n  M 

Rinsed  cribbed  bin 

Small  plank  bin 

liRrirf^  plank  bin   

0.34to0.460.3    toO.45 
0.3         !o.23to0.28 

0.5to0.6 

0.6to0.6 

Reinforced-concrete  bin 

0.3to0.35          03 

The  formula  for  L  has  been  used  in  plotting  Diagram  1,  for  wheat  retained  in  a  reinforced- 
concrete  bin.    The  above  problem  could  have  been  solved  directly  from  this  diagram. 

8.  Condiistons  from  Tests. — Prof.  Ketchum  has  drawn  the  following  valuable  conclu- 
sions' from  tests*  made  by  him  and  other  experimenters  upon  model  and  full-sixed  grain 
bins: 

1.  The  pressure  of  grain  on  bin  walls  and  bottoms  follows  a  law  (which  for  convenience 
will  be  called  the  law  of  "semi-fluids"),  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  law  of  the  pressure 
of  fluids. 

2.  The  lateral  pressure  of  grain  on  bin  walls  is  less  than  the  vertical  pressure  (0.3  to  0.6 
of  the  vertical  pressure,  depending  on  the  grain,  etc.),  and  increases  very  little  after  a  depth 
of  2yi  to  3  times  the  width  or  diameter  of  the  bin  is  reached. 


i  From  KxTCHUM'a  "Walls.  Bins  and  Grain  Elevaton,"  p.  827. 

*  IVom  KjnvBUii'a  "Structural  Engineera'  Handbook."  p.  321. 

*  Kmmmvu**  "Struetural  Encineera'  Handbook,"  p.  326. 

*  KarcsuM's  "Walb.  Bina  and  Grain  Elevators,"  Chap.  XVII. 
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3.  The  ntio  of  l&teral  to  vertical  pressures  _k  is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  with  different 
grains  and  bins.    The  value  of  k  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

4.  The  pressure  of  moving  grain  is  very  slightly  greater  than  the  pressure  of  grain  at  re;it 
(maximum  variation  for  ordinary  conditions  is,  probably,  10%). 

6.  Discharge  gates  in  bins  should  be  located  at  or  near  the  cent«r  of  the  bin. 

6.  If  the  discharge  gates  are  located  In  the  sides  of  the  bins,  the  lateral  pressure  due 
to  moving  grain  is  decreased  near  the  discharge  gate  and  is  materially  increased  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  gate  (for  common  conditions  this  increased  pressure  may  be  2  to  4  times  the 
lateral  pressure  of  grain  at  rest). 

7.  Tie  rods  decrease  the  flow  but  do  not  materially  affect  the  pressure. 

DlAGRAU    1 


S.  The  maximum  lateral  pressures  occur  immediately  after  filling,  and  are  slightly  greater 
in  a  bin  filled  rapidly  than  in  a  bin  filled  slowly.  Maximum  lateral  pressures  occur  in  deep  bins 
during  filling. 

9.  The  calculated  pressures  by  either  Jaassen's  or  Airy's  formulas  agree  very  closely  with 
actual  pressures. 

10.  The  unit  pressures  determined  on  small  surfaces  agree  very  closely  with  unit  pressurtta 
on  large  surfaces. 

.11.  Grain  bins  designed  by  the  fluid  theory  are  in  many  cases  unsafe  as  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  side  walb  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  the  walls  are  crippled. 

12.  Calculation  of  the  strength  of  wooden  bins  that  have  been  in  successful  operation  shows 
that  the  fluid  theory  is  untenable,  while  steel  bins  designed  according  to  the  fluid  theory  have 
failed  by  crippling  the  side  plates. 
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Experiments  by  Willis  Wbited^  and  by  Prof.  Ketchum  with  wheat  "have  shown  that  the 
flow  from  an  orifice  is  independei  t  of  the  head  and  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice." 

4.  Design  of  Walls. 

io.  Vertical  Load  Carried  by  Walls. — Prof.  Ketchum'  has  shown  that  the 
vertical  load  of  grain  carried  by  1  ft.  of  circumference  of  the  wall  at  a  depth  y  will  be  very 
approximately 

Pu'  -  xdR \y  -j^il  (approx.) 

where  P  is  the  total  side  pressure  on  a  vertical  strip  y  high  and  1  ft.  wide.  The  unit  stress 
thus  obtained  must  be  added  to  that  caused  by  the  dead  load  of  the  structure. 

46.  Wind  Stresses  on  a  Horizontal  Section. — The  wind  stresses  in  a  deep  bin  are 
very  small  as  a  rule,  and  it  ia  common  practice  to  permit  the  concrete  to  take  tension  on  the 
windward  side  up  to  about  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  assuming  the  tensile  stress  to  be  low,  the  unit 
stress  in  the  concrete  in  tension  and  compression  will  be 

•'«  -■ 2T 

Assuming  a  wind  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  vertical  projected  area  on  a  height  of  h  ft.  of 

the  bin, 

.        1080hW* 

^"^  Ic+  nl. 

in  which  D  «  outside  diameter  or  greatest  dimension  in  feet,  and  /«  and  /•  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  concrete  and  steel  sections,  respectively,  about  a  diameter,  expressed  in  inches^. 
The  steel  imit  stress  is  n/e  approximately.  For  a  round  bin  of  one  cell,  isolated,  use  two-thirds 
of  the  stress  thus  obtained. 

If  the  tensile  imit  stress  in  the  concrete  exceeds  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  section  should  be 
analyzed  as  for  a  chimney  of  similar  dimensions. 

4c.  Thickness  of  Walls. — ^The  stresses  obtained  from  vertical  and  wind  loads 
are  combined  to  obtain  the  maximum  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  Common  practice  uses  the 
same  working  stresses  in  this  structure  as  in  buildings.  The  thickness  of  wall  is  then  pro- 
portioned to  provide  for  these  imit  stresses.  The  same  thickness  of  wall  is  usually  maintained 
for  the  full  height  to  permit  the  use  of  moving  forms. 

id.  Horizontal  Reinforcement — Circular  Seeliofu. — ^The  lateral  pressure  tends 
to  burst  the  circular  bin  along  some  vertical  plane.  Reinforcement  against  this  is  provided  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  circular  tanks.  The  area  of  steel  A,  per  foot  of  height,  due  to  the 
lateral  pressure  of  P  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  is 

^MM..to«OT.Mt  ^  f« *  ■  '^y  A      SB 


m 


^l]l{.lttiiltg 


A       "^ 


•lilHIIHilllHi 


where  r«  is  the  radius  in  feet  of  the  steel  hooping.    The  amount  of 
00  steel  would  be  proportional  to  the  abscissas  to  the  pressure  curve 
(see  Diagram  1,  page  807). 

4e.  Rectangular  Sections. — ^There  is  a  tendency  for 


~~3*  ^    the  flat  sides  of  the  polygonal  bin  to  bulge,  and  the  angle  made  by 

two  adjacent  forces  to  open  out  (see  Fig.  1).  The  moments, 
determined  by  the  method  of  slope  deflections  (see  Sect.  10)  may  be  written  readily  in  the 
following  forms: 

^         *    *  w  1   (Pi6V,  -H  Ptf*/i) 

Moment  at  any  comer  "  jm«  «  —  ^^  — /»  i  ,    »  jt — 

>  Pne,  Boa.  8oe.  of  Wcit.  Pcnn.,  April,  1001. 
*  SiruetvitU  Engineers'  Handbook/*  p.  324. 
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When  /i  -  If 


Ma 


12 


When  pi  »  pj 


A/a  =  -  ^  (6*  -  6/  +  /*) 


For  square  cells,  6  =  /  and  pi  =  pi 


At  the  center  of  the  sides. 


•"*  12 

M.  -^'  -  Af. 

in  which  Ma  is  chosen  from  the  proper  case  above.     For  square  cells, 

M.  -  Mo  =  H^pb* 

The  moments  given  above  must  be  provided  for  by  horizontal  bars  running  across  the 
inside  of  the  comer  and  crossing  to  the  outer  face  at  the  point  of  inflection.  When  the  bins 
are  grouped,  the  moments  may  be  caused  from  pressure  on  either  side  of  an  intermediate  wall. 

Sufficient  reinforcement  should  be  provided  in  the  walls  ac  and  bd  to  take  the  pull  of  the 
wall  ah  or  cd  caused  by  the  pressure  ps.  The  tension  in  ac  or  M  is  yipjt,  and  in  a6  or  cd  is 
Hpih. 

The  pressure  pi  and  pi  may  be  found  from  the  foregoing  formulas  and  Diagram  1,  page  807, 

since  the  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  rectangular  bin  may  be  computed  by  computing  the  pressure 

A 
for  a  circular  or  square  bin  having  the  same  hydraulic  radius,  R  =  jj' 

4/.  Hexagonal  Bins. — In  groups  of  circular  bins  the  interspaces  are  irregular 
in  shape  and  do  not  hold  as  much  as  do  the  main  cells.  The  hexagonal  bin  removes  this 
difficulty.     Moments  at  comers  and  sides: 

in  which  b  is  the  length  of  any  side. 

6.  Construction. — The  foundation  for  a  group  of  deep  bins  is  usually  a  mat,  unless  the 
foundation  is  unyielding.  Pressures  on  the  soil  should  be  examined  when  half  of  the  group  is 
loaded,  and  wind  is  acting. 

Round  cells  are  commonly  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  points  of  tangency  the  wall 
is  of  one  thickness,  so  that  the  ring  reinforcement  from  one  cell  laps  over  that  of  the  adjacent 
one.  This,  with  the  vertical  steel  passing  through  the  link  thus  made,  provides  bonding  between 
cells. 

Polygonal  bins  are  arranged  with  walls  in  common,  reinforced  to  take  the  pressure  from 
either  side.  The  steel  may  well  be  arranged  as  for  a  continuous  slab,  the  two  systems  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  at  the  corners. 

CoQstraction  is  usually  continuous,  the  forms  being  jacked  up  on  the  vertical  reinforce- 
ment, or  on  vertical  rods  for  the  purpose,  imbedded  in  the  walls.  Metal  forms  are  commonly 
used,  since  a  sooooth  surface  may  be  obtained.  It  is  customary,  when  using  moving  forms,  to 
make  the  walls  the  same  thickness  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  ocmcrete  bins  of  the  Grreat  Northern  Ry.'s  grain  elevator  at  West  Superior,  Wit*^^ 

1  Bng.  .V«w«.  4iB|.  4.  1010. 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  walls  are  of  1 :  2  :  4  concrete.  The  stresees  used  in  the  design  were: 
steel  in  tension,  16,000;  concrete  in  compression,  600;  bond,  100  lb.  persq.  in.;n  »  12.  The 
bins  are  110  ft.  high.     The  capacity  of  the  72  cells  with  interspaces  is  about  2,400,000  bu. 

Fig.  3  is  a  typical  section  of  rectangular  bins  in  the  elevator  of  the  F.  C.  Ayres  Mercantile 
Co.,  Denver,  Ck>lo.  A  detailed  description  will  be  found  in  Ketchum's  **  Walls,  Bins  and  Grain 
Elevators,"  2d  Ed.,  page  454. 


la'-^ ^ 


ar-r 


Fko.  2.— Oooorete  bins  of  Great  Northern  Ry'a  grain  elevator,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


rt-to' 


Y\Q.  3. — Rectangular  bins  in  elevator  of  F.  C.  Ayrea  Mercantile  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 


SHALLOW  BINS 

If  the  plane  of  rupture,  conmiencing  from  the  bottom  of  one  side  of  a  bin,  strikes  the  free 
surface  of  the  retained  material,  the  bin  is  said  to  be  Bhallow.  Such  bins  are  commonly  used  for 
the  storage  of  coal,  coke,  sand,  ashes,  etc.  Pressures  against  the  various  sides  are  determined 
by  the  methods  commonly  employed  to  determine  earth  pressures  against  walls.  Two  condi- 
tions of  loading  will  be  given  here :  (1 )  level-full  and  (2)  heaped  bins.  Bins  with  full  sloped  sides 
'and  with  partially  vertical  sides  will  be  analysed. 


S«e.  W-fii  MISCELLAXEOVS  STSVCrVttES  SU 

a.  Skved  SUes^Lnd  F)dl  (Cmse  I).— Lot  ABC,  Rg.  4.  T^H«senl  4  bin  with  «4opM  (***, 
fti  a  Tcrtie*!  pUne  tliroaKli  B  the  imssure  may  at  on<«  be  <fetrrmim<tt  an  f«r  a  vwtirt*!  TvUintng 
wall  boMing  Hie  prism  BDC  (see  Re-bhaan's  eonstraction.  Art-  Ih.  S<vt.  l.ll.  TVp  trianKK>  «f 
pT«3Nic  aSO  indkatee  the  total  pressure  at^tins  on  the  plane  BD,  thf  rfsuttant  l^'ing  l\. 
acting  'jAO  above  fi.  Let  P,  be  produced  lo  meet  the  wfiRht 
IF  of  the  prism  A£D  applied  at  the  center  of  grax-ity  O  of  the 
trian^  ABD.  The  resultant  thus  obtained  is  P,.  Tills  niay 
be  leaolred  into  the  ftatyes  P,  and  P,.  P,  b  then  the  rnsiilt.int 
normal  preasuie  acting  on  AB.  If  the  plnnc  Afiwere  smooth, 
^4  would  represent  a,  component  aetinj;  against  DB\  but  sineo 
the  plane  AB  is  rough.  Pi  becomes  a  thrust  doim  the  pUnc 
against  B,  if  the  angle  between  the  forces  P,  and  P,  is  e<iiial 
(o,  or  leas  than,  the  angle  of  friction  between  tho  plane  and  ^'"''  * 

the  materiaL 

Since  P(  is  the  resultant  pressure  on  AB,  it  passes  through  the  cenlroid  ot  the  prei«iU(T>  tri- 
angle AbB,  and  its  magnitude  is  equal  to  tho  area  AbB.  The  unit  preMurc  hB  may  thun  readily 
be  determined. 

7.  Paitl J  Vertica]  Sides— Level  Pull  (Case  II). — So  far  as  eonccm*  the  premura  on  tho  side 
AB  (Fig.  S),  it  will  be  seen  to  rnrry  the  gamo  Innd  an  ii 
similar  portion  of  tho  sloping  side  AB,  I'Ik.  4. 

Locate  tho  point  A'.     As  liefurc,  drtcrmlnn  /*t  and   II' 

(the  Utter  applied  nt  O,  tho  center  of  gravity  of  A'lil)), 

and  find  their  resultant  Pf    P\  is  the  component  ii(  P, 

normal  (o  A'B,    and   roprcwmts  tho  roHult.nnt  of  hormnl 

pressure  for  tho  piano  A'B.     lis  mniinitudD  is  eigunl  to  the 

area  of  BA'b.     The  unit  pressures  Bb  nnd  Ac  may  thus  he 

P,g  g  found,  defining  tho  trapoioid  AcbB,  whirh  mprosents  the 

total  prcsauro  acting  on,  and  normal  to,  A  H. 

He  pressure  on  the  vertical  side  II A  is  represented  by  tho  pressure  triaiiKle  11  Ail,  whieh  In 

equal  to  the  correspondinf;  portion  of  the  triangle  BDa,  and  is  therefore  t)in  |iri'Hiure  against  n 

vertical  retaining  wall  of  tho  height  HA,  nnd  Hupporling  tho  unrnn  mnteriiil, 

S.  Sloped ades—FiU  Heaped  to  Angle  of  Repose  (Cose  111).— No  melhixl  hiw  t>een  xiven  In 
the  discuaaion  of  retaining  walls  for 
finding  the  thrust  with  a  negative 
ourcharge.     The  following   is  an 
application  of  Bebbann's  method. 

The  pressures  on  a  vertical  C 

plane  through  B,  aa  BD  (Fig.  Oa), 
should  balance  either  side.  As- 
sume that  the  thrust  on  BD  acta 
borixontalijr.  Lay  off  BC  making 
the  angle  ^  (angle  of  internal 
frictknj   with  the  horizontal  BT, 

and   exteodiDg   to    DC'C".      Draw  ttn  6. 

Diy  making  tte  angle  ^  with  BD 

(beore  oonnal  to  BC').  With  D'C  a*  the  diameUrr  draw  arn  D'MC,  snrl  to  it  draw  thfl 
tangent  BM  frooi  B.  Make  BS  -  BM,  ami  draw  SQ  parallel  U,  M/.  M»fc«  KN  -  QN 
The  area  of  the  tiiaii^  BQS  time*  tht  weight  per  rrubie  foot  lA  Xhf.  mafrrial  in  lb«  ftll  KiptnU 
the  thriMt  Pi  rTig.  Mj  agaioft  BD. 

Let  Pi  be  ezteiMled  to  meet  W,  tbe  we^t  «<  the  pfiwn  ABD.  Their  rMiiltaht  in  P^  nhim- 
tompommt  MXmal  to  AB  m Pt,  tbeutmptmtiooal  P,iifMUhm  HABhttm  B.  llcMMPn- 
ode  iifwii  the  ana  al  tlM  triaaci*  ABa:  aarf  kitnwng  tl>e  leiwch  AB.  th^  tmnt  ' 
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9.  Partly  Vertical  Sides — ^Fill  Heaped  (Case  IV). — As  in  Case  III,  the  pressure  Pi  against 
BD  is  found,  as  in  Fig.  6a.  Pi  is  then  combined  with  W,  the  weight  of  a  prism  A'DB^  to  form 
Pi  (Fig.  7).  The  component  normal  to  A 'B  is  Pg,  and  represents  the  area  of  the  pressure 
triangle  A'Ba.  Knowing  this  area,  and  the  length  A'B^  the  unit  pressures  Ba  and  Ac  may  bo 
determined.     The  total  pressure  on  AB  'ib  given  by  the  trapezoid  AcBa. 


Fig.  7. 


FiQ.  8. 


In  some  bins  a  flat  portion  is  put  into  the  bottom  as  in  Fig.  8.  In  this  case  the  vertical 
plane  may  be  extended  to  meet  the  extended  plane  A' ABB*  at  B\  The  pressure  Pi  on  DB' 
is  then  found  as  in  Case  III,  and  combined  with  TF,  whence  the  normal  pressure  P|  is  found. 
This  is  the  total  normal  pressure  that  would  act  on  the  plane  A'B\  and  hence  represents  in 
magnitude  the  area  A'B'h',  The  unit  pressure  B'&'  could  be  found,  and  likewise  Ac  and  Ba. 
The  actual  normal  pre&sure  on  AB  is  shown  by  the  trapezoid  AcBa. 

•10.  Thrust  due  to  P4. — The  thrust  P4  or  the  portion  of  P4  actually  acting  on  plane  AB^ 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  design  of  the  slab  AB  and  the  supports  at  A  and  B.  In  Figs.  4 
and  66  the  thrust  acting  at  B  is  equal  to  P4.  In  Fig.  7  the  thrust  at  B  is  equal  to  P4  times  the 
ratio  of  AB  to  A'B;  and  similarly  in  Fig.  8  the  thrust  at  B  is  equal  to  P4  times  the  ratio  of  AB 
to  A'B'. 

If  the  span  of  the  slab  A B  is  in  the  direction  AB,  the  stresses  in  it  should  be  determined  by 
methods  of  combined  flexure  and  direct  stress.  If  the  span  is  normal  to  the  drawing,  however, 
simple  bending  takes  place. 

11.  Data  for  Bin  Design. — Table  1  gives  the  weights  and  angle  of  repose  of  several  materials 
commonly  stored  in  shallow  bins.     For  data  on  sand,  earth,  rock,  etc.,  see  table  on  page  575. 

Table  1.* — Weight  and  Angle  of  Repose  op  Coal,  Cokb,  Ashes  and  Orb 


^•-•^■^           1  ZV'^l  S?) 

Angle  of  re- 
poae  ^  (degree) 

Authority 

Bituminous  coal 

50 

35              Link  Rf*lt  M Achini*rv  Co. 

Bituminous  coal 

47 

.^5 

Link  Belt  EnKinecrins  Co. 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite  coal 

Anthracite  coal 

47  to  56     i 

52           '         27 
52.1                27 

27 

52  to  56 

i      45 

Cambria  Steel 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co. 

Link  Belt  Engineering  Co. 

K  A.  Muellenhoff 

Cambria  Steel 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 

Gilbert  and  Bartb 

Cambria  Steel 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co. 

Cambria  Steel 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 

Anthracite  coal  fine 

Anthracite  coal 

Slaked  coal . . , , . 

Slaked  coal 

53 

23  to  32 

40 
40  to  45 

.   «   •   *   • 

37»i 

•          •          V          * 

40 
35 

Coke 

Ashes 

Ashes,  soft  coal 

Ore,  soft  iron 

1  From  KarcHVM'e  "Strueturml  Engtoeere*  Haodbook/*  p.  311. 
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T&ble  2  gireti  some  approidmate  friction  angles  for  various  materiaU  against  different 
bin  linings. 

Tabi£  2.' — Angles  op  Friction  op  Different  Mateiuals  on  Bin  Walls 


steel  plau  #' 

Concrete      ' 

*■ 

■  Ddairca 

'-  •'''"" 

18 

35 

35 

Anthracite  coal 

16 

25 

27 

Ashes 

31 

40 

40 

Coke 

25 

40 

40 

Sand 

IS 

30 

30 

Fio.  0.— PUn  and  Kction  of  DuquHoe  Ught  Co.'a  c«l-i(or>(e  pit  it  Piltsbiugh. 

U.  Submerged  Storage  for  Coal. — Coal  stored  in  large  quantities  is  commonly  stored  iu 
water,  to  prevent  combustion.  Bins  or  pits  filled  with  water  and  coal  should  be  designed  to 
resist  the  water  pressure,  as  though  full  of  water.  Pits  are  then  designed  like  open  reservoirs, 
except  that  the  pavement  for  the  pit  must  be  heavier  than  that  for  the  reservoir,  to  withstand 
the  dumping  of  the  coal  from  the  trestle  overhead  (see  Pig.  9). 

Aabes  are  frequently  stored  in  pits  of  this  nature,  and  very  ofl«o  water  is  run  in  (see  Fig. 
10). 

When  clam'Shells  or  other  forms  of  grab  bucket  are  used  to  handle  the  material  in  the  pitx. 
rails  are  commonly  embedded  in  the  pavement  about  3  ft.  apart,  with  the  heads  protruding 
about  H  m.  above  the  concrete,  to  protect  it  from  the  jaws  of  the  bucket.  This  detail  may  be 
noted  in  Pig.  10. 
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IS.  Dock  Pockets. — Storage  pockets  in  docks  Tor  ore,  and  coal,  etc.,  are  usually  uoeymmet- 
rical.  The  commonest  form  is  that  in  Fig.  II.  The  pressure  upon  the  face  AB  may  bo  found 
osfor  the  vertical  plane  DB,  Fig.  S.  Thus  P  is  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  on  AB,  represented 
by  triangle  ABh,  and  equals  the  area  of  triangle  QNR  times  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
material  retained. 


I.  12.— Di 


Typical    Cross  -  Section 


Section  *B-B* 

Paul  h  Snult  8te.  Marie  R.  R.  docli. 


The  ore  dock  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  R.  R.  at  Ashland,  Wis.,'  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  front  of  the  pockets  are  circular  in  plan,  causing  the  wall  stresses  due  to 
the  thrust  of  the  ore  to  be  tensile.  This  feature  is  patented  by  Man  Toltz,  who  was  the  designer 
of  the  dock.  The  concrete  in  the  substructure  was  1:3:5  while  that  in  the  superstructure  was 
1:2:4  mix.     The  horizontal  thrust  on  the  bin  walls  at  a  depth  h  was  computed  from  p  =  ZOh. 

>  Bna.  S'<r».  vol.  7S,  AuB-  10,  191B,  p.  243. 
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CHIMNEYS 

The  analysis  of  streaaes  in  reinforced-coDcrete  chimn^rs  involves  stresses  due  to  (IJ  desU 
load,  (2)  wind,  and  (3)  temperature. 

14.  Dwd-load  Streases. — The  dead-load  stress  in  the  concTete  may  be  written 

f    =     t-**^^ 
■*'       1  +  Up 

,       /.'  -  "/. 
m  which  h  is  the  height  of  chimney  in  feet  above  the  section,  and  /,'  is  the  st«el  unit  stress  in 
compression.     For  preliminary  estimate /,  =  1.04A  (approx.). 


J 


Fkrcentoga  of  longitudinal   stocl 

IS.  Stresses  on  AnnnUr  Sections  in  Flexors. — The  following  notation  will  be  used  (see 
sketch,  Uagram  2): 

R  —  radiusofcenterof  chimney  wall  (inthca)   -  ulsorodiusuf  rcinfurcingBteel(incbeaj. 
I  —  thickncaa  of  wall  (inches). 

p  —  %  of  longitudinal  reinforcement,  based  on  cro«s.eectional  area  (  ^  A,  +  A,}. 
tfl  -  penKiidicular  distance  from  ccntpr  of  chimney  to  neutral  axi«  (inrhcsl. 
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The  moment  of  the  tension  area  of  steel  (arc  NT  A)  about  the  neutral  axis  is 

2nptR^  f  T  (sin  6  -  k)de  =  ZnptR^f {1  -  k*)^  +  k  sin"**;  -f.~l  (1) 

Jr  -  sin'A:  L  ^J 

ft 

The  moment  of  the  compression  area,  whose  transformed  stress  width  may  be  expressed  by 
I  1  -f  (n  —  l)p\ty  about  the  neutral  axis  is  similarly 

2R*i[l  +  (n  -  l)p]j  T  (sin  9  -  A;)d^  =  2R:^t[l  -f  (n  -  Dplfci  -  k*)^  + 

2  L 

;bsin->fc-^l      (2) 

Since  these  two  moments  balance  about  the  neutral  axis,  they  may  be  equated,  from  whence 
is  derived  the  expression 

[(1  -  k^)^  +  k  sin-^k  -  ~^ 

^  "  r h^ T  (3) 

(1  -  fc*)H  +  k  sin-»fc  -  y  -  fcim 

Equation  (3)  has  been  plotted  at  the  top  of  Diagram  2,  assuming  n  »  15. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  transformed  section  may  be  written 

/T  -  sin-'*  3t 

-:  (sin  0  -2k sine  +  k*)de  +  2R>prU  f  2  (sin*-^  -  2k 

2  J  »  -  sin->t 

sin  e  +  k*)de  =  RH  j  (1  -  p)  [(1  -f  2k*)  (^  -  sin-ifc)  -  3ib(l  -  fc»)^l  +  xpnd  +  2k*)  1     (4) 

Let  c,  =  distance  (inches)  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  of  steel  in  tension 
(on  the  transformed  section). 
c'  —  distance  (inches)  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  of  steel  in  compression 
(on  the  transformed  section). 
and  Ce  —  distance  (inches)  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  of  concrete  in  com- 

pression. 
Then        c.  =  Rn{\  +  ik);        c'  =  RniX  -  A;);         Cc  =  R{\  -  k)  (5) 

If  M  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  on  any  given  cross-section  due  to  external  loads,  then 
from  mechanics, 

f       Mc,  .  ,       McJ  .        Mcc  ,^. 

/-  =  —f  J'   *  ~7~  J*"  ^  ■"/"  (b) 

in  which  /•' »  fiber  stress  of  steel  in  compression,  and  /«  and  /«  the  same  as  in  beam  analysis. 
By  Bubstituting  equations  (4)  and  (5)  into  equation  (6)  the  curves  of  Diagram  1  were  plotted, 
assuming  n  «  15.  This  diagram  does  not  include  the  stresses  due  to  dead  load,  but  gives  only 
those  stresses  due  to  bending. 

It  may  be  noted  that  je  relates  to  the  compression  in  the  concrete  at  the  center  of  the  chim- 
ney wall,  and  not  at  the  outer  face  (see  sketch,  Diagram  2).  The  maximum  compression  in 
the  concrete  may  be  given  by 

/.(max)  =  /.  (  1  +  2B(f,r]fcj)  (7) 

The  fractional  term  in  the  brackets  is  the  increase  over  /« to  obtain  /«  (max).  The  %  increase 
in  coQcrete  compression  stress  over  /« to  obtain  /«  (max)  is  plotted  on  Diagram  2(a)  for  various 
values  of  t/R.    The  application  of  these  curves  relates  to  the  stress  due  to  flexure  only. 

52 
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Longitudinal  Shear  al  NetUral  Axis. — The  intensity  of  longitudinal  Bhearing  stress  at  the 
neutral  axis  may  be  given  by 

VMr 

for  an  annular  section,  in  which  V  is  the  total  transverse  shear  on  the  section  and  Mr  equals 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  tension  and  compression  areas  as  given  in  equations  (1)  and  (2). 
Substituting  into  equation  (8)  there  results 


V 


(1  -  p)\{l  +  2A:»)  {^  -  sin-»A;)   -  3A:(1  -  *;')H  1  +Tpn{l  -f 


2k*) 


(1  -  p)\{l  -  ik«)W  -h  k  s\n-^k  -  y1  "*"  ^^^^  "  ^*^^  ^  *  ®*'^"'  *^ 


When  n  »  15  the  term  in  the  brackets  becomes  3.15  for  the  usual  ranges  of  Jb,  whence 

^y-3.15t;  (9) 

From  this  equation  the  longitudinal  shearing  stress  v  may  be  computed. 

16.  Wind  Stresses  in  Chimneys  of  Reinforced  Concrete. — The  action  of  wind  pressure 
alone  upon  a  chimney  is  similar  to  the  action  of  a  distributed  load  on  a  cantilever  beam  of 
annular  section.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  usually  assumed,  for  a  cylindrical  surface,  to  be 
two-thirds  that  on  a  plane  surface.  Thus,  at  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  pressure  per  foot  of  height  of 
chimney  would  be  20D,  or  40/?. 

The  stresses  caused  by  the  wind  may  be  determined  by  referring  to  Art.  15.  A  problem 
will  best  illustrate  the  procedure. 

Illcstbative  Problem. — Required  %  of  vertical  steel,  and  thickneaa  of  shell  at  the  baae  of  a  chimney  200  ft. 
high  and  8  ft.  mean  diameter,  such  that  the  steel  stress  for  wind  shall  not  exceed  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  con- 
crete stress  for  wind  shall  not  exceed  400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Moment  on  section  -  Af  «  20  X  8  X  200  X  12  X  100  -  38,400,000  in.-lb. 
j^  -  1575  for  /<  «  12.000  and  /«  -  400  (from  Diagram  2) 

,       38,400.000  _ 

'  ■  (4  X  12)«  X  1575  "  *"°  *°* 

The  vertical  steel  required  is  3.65%.    Should  a  smaller  percentage  be  desirable,  the  steel  stress  would  govern. 
Thus  with  3%  vertical  steel,  M/Ifi  -  1320  for  /•  «  12,000.    Then 

38.400.000  ,._. 

"(48)»Xi320°^^'^^" 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  a  governing  stress  when  balanced  stresses  are  not  used.  In  the  last  instance 
fc  "  370  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

17.  Chimney  with  No  Vertical  Reinforcement. — Short  stacks,  and  the  upper  part  of  tall 
stacks,  may  not  have  sufficient  moment  due  to  wind  to  cause  tension  on  the  windward  side. 
Assuming  a  wind  pressure  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  vertical  projection,  and  noting  that  the 
boundary  of  the  kern  of  a  thin  hollow  circular  section  is  R/2  from  the  center, 

y  ^73%Rt  (ft.) 

in  which  y  is  the  height  of  chimney  in  feet,  above  the  section  on  which  the  resultant  cuts  the 
kemal  boundary,  and  R  and  i  are  the  mean  radius  and  thickness  of  shell,  respectively,  also  in 
feet.     The  compressive  unit  stress  in  the  concrete,  with  no  steel,  is 

Jc  «  2.08  ^ 

where  fF  is  the  weight  above  the  section,  and  A  is  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches. 

The  presence  of  vertical  steel  will  affect  the  stresses,  hence  the  formulas  of  Art.  16  will 
be  found  useful  for  determining  the  flexural  stresses. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  chimneys  without  vertical  steel  are  subject  to  severe  temperatute 
stresses  if  used  imder  conditions  where  inside  temperatures  are  those  of  flue  gases,  or  imder 
conditions  which  give  a  temperature  drop  of  lOO^F.  or  more  through  the  shell. 

18.  Longitudinal  Shear  in  Chimneys. — Because  the  shell  of  concrete  chimneys  is  relatively 
thin,  the  unit  shear  on  a  longitudinal  section  requires  consideration.  Equation  (9),  Art.  15, 
gives  a  means  of  solution  of  the  longitudinal  shearing  stresses.  The  transverse  shear 
V  =  2yR  X  20  «  40y/2,  in  which  y  is  the  height  of  chimney  above  the  section  considered 
and  R  is  in  feet.     From  equation  (9), 

40yR 


12Rt 


=  3.15t; 


y  =  0.079y<  X  12  «  0.948i;<. 
When  0  =  40,  the  following  table  will  give  the  relation  of  tio  h: 


i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

h 

151.2 

1 
189.0   226.8 

264.6 

302.4 

340.2 

378.0 

415.8 

453.6 

When  V  =  30: 


t 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

h          113.4 

1 

141.8 

170.1 

198.5 

226.8 

255.2 

283.5 

311.9 

340.2 

The  above  heights  will  give  the  limits  for  the  given  shearing  unit  stresses  and  thicknesses,  on 
the  basis  of  a  wind  pressure  of  ^i  (30)  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area. 

19.  Temperature  Stresses  in  Chimneys. — Flue  gases  have  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
commonly  give  the  chimney  shell  a  temperature  of  400"  to  500*'F.  at  the  inner  face  near  the 
flue,  and  seldom  exceed  700°F.^  At  a  point  three-quarters  of  the  height  above  the  base  it  is 
foimd  that  the  temperatures  have  not  decreased  more  than  10  to  20%  of  the  flue-level  tem- 
peratures. 

The  fact  that  the  inner  face  of  the  shell  tends  to  expand  laterally  and  vertically  causes 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  tension  in  the  steel,  in  both  directions.  Assuming  a  constant 
modulus  of  elasticity  for  concrete  in  compression  for  the  above  temperature  range,  and  assuming 
also  a  straight-line  temperature  gradient  through  the  shell,  Tumeaure  and  Maurer  have  built 
up  a  theory  for  the  estimation  of  these  temperature  stresses.  Applications  of  this  analysis 
yield  a  very  high  value  of  compression  in  the  concrete  vertically,  and  a  moderate  value  (average 
about  400  to  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  in  a  lateral  direction.  Appearance  of  large  cracks  in  a  lateral, 
as  well  as  vertical,  direction,  particularly  near  the  top  of  the  inner  lining  if  one  is  present,  bears 
out  the  fact  that  large  stresses  do  exist. 

Prevention  of  temperature  cracks  cannot  alone  be  made  by  heavier  reinforcement.  The 
custom  has  been  to  extend  a  clay  lining  (in  some  instances  though  perhaps  not  in  all  cases  war- 
ranted, a  fire-clay  lining)  from  the  flue-line  to  one-third  the  chimney  height,  having  an  air 
space  between  the  lining  and  the  outer  shell  of  2  to  6  in.  It  is  becoming  evident,  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  that  the  lining  should  extend  at  least  two^thirds  the  height  of  the  chimney. 
It  is  essential,  also,  that  the  air  space  between  the  lining  and  shell  be  provided  with  vents  so 
that  a  good  circulation  may  be  obtained.     This  is  as  important  as  any  other  feature  of  design. 

Because  of  the  meagre  information  concerning  the  properties  of  concrete  imder  high  tem- 
peratures, it  is  not  possible  to  build  up  a  close  theory  of  the  stresses  due  to  temperature.     The 

J  Report  on  reinforced-concretc  chimneys  to  Assoc.  Am.  Port.  Cem.  Mfre.  by  Sanford  E,  Thoiiphon  (1910). 
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discuMion  of  Turneaure  and  Maui«r>  will  oSer  a  valuable  guide  to  the  estimation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  streaeee,  in  the  light  of  temperature  data  at  present  available. 

20.  Chimnej  Constructioa.— The  shell  ia  usually  made  with  a  amooth  exterior  in  recently 
constructed  chimneys,  and  changes  in  thickness  to  obtain  lighter  sections  at  the  top  are  made 
by  stepping  the  inner  face.  The  forms  used  are  usually  steel  either  cylindrical  or  t&pering. 
and  are  jacked  up  on  the  vertical  reinforeement  (see  construction  of  deep  grain  bins  or  ailoB, 
Art.  5.),  BO  that  pouring  is  nearly  continuous.  Moderately  dry  1 ;  3  concrete  is  generally  used, 
and  is  well  tamped.  The  mix  should  not  be  so  dry  that  upon  tamping,  moisture  is  not  brought 
to  the  surface  readily.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  maximum  silica  (sand)  surface  on  the 
inside.    The  steel  used  may  welt  be  deformed,  to  distribute  the  temperature  cracks. 


tX.  Sues  for  ChimseyB. — Chimneys  are  often  placed  on  yielding  soil,  using  a  large  baae 
slab.  The  common  forms  of  bases  are  squares,  circles,  and  octagons.  Conditions  of  pressure 
under  these  slabs  may  be  grouped  in  two  cases:  (1)  resultant  within  the  kern,  (2)  resultant  out- 
side the  kem. 

Kem  sections  for  the  forms  of  bases  named  are  shown  hatched  in  Fig.  13. 

The  section  moduli,  S,  for  these  figures  are  given  below: 


Figun 


Circle       I     OcUgon 


b'  (about  X'-X 
0.118&I) 


1       0.1d'      I 
(approx.)  I 


When  the  resultant  pressure  lies  i 
the  edge  may  be  found  by 


ithin  the  kern  of  the  base  figure,  the  aoil  pressure  at 


fe 


A  table  of  allowable  soil  pressures  is  given  in  Art.  1,  Sect.  12. 

The  design  of  the  baae  slab  for  moment  and  shear  may  be  found  in  the  design  of  footing 
Art.  7,  Sect.  12. 
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Square  Batet. — When  tenmon  exuta  between  the  foundation  and  the  windward  toe,  there 
is  what  might  be  cooRidered  a  neutral  axis  and  only  part  of  the  foundation  is  under  presnire 
(see  Figs.  14  and  15).    The  following  formulas  result: 

For  direction  of  wind  parallel  to  a  aide  of  the  square  (Fig.  14) 


\ta1ijeo  of  k 
For  direction  of  wind  parallel  to  a  long  diameter  of  the  square  {Fig,  18) 

T    "   6-  6t  +  Jt* 

2-  k         W 


Diagram  3  gives  values  of  k  and  L  far  vanoua  values  of  —     Dotted  lines  with  arrows  indleale 
how  to  obtain  the  values  of  k  and  L  for  a  given  value  of  - 


SECTION  19 

ESTIMATING 

Br  LssLiig  H.  Allen ^ 

ESTIMATING  UNIT  COSTS 

1.  Diviston  of  the  Work. — Reinforced-concrete  work  may  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing four  main  divisions: 

1.  The  concrete  itself. 

2.  The  forms  or  falsework. 

3.  The  steel  reinforcement. 

4.  The  finish  of  the  exposed  surfaces. 

Each  of  these  divisions  should  be  considered  separately  when  making  an  estimate. 

In  the  prices  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  cost  of  labor  is  based  upon  the  rates  paid  in 
the  large  cities  at  the  present  time  (namely:  carpenters  65  cts.  per  hr.,  laborers  35  cts.  per  hr., 
carpenter  foremen  $7  per  day)  and  include  the  overhead  expense  of  superintendent  and  time- 
keepers in  charge  of  the  work. 

8.  Estimating  Unit  Cost  of  Concrete. — With  regard  to  the  concrete  itself,  we  shall  take 
into  account:  (a)  the  cement,  sand,  stone,  and  water;  {b)  the  labor  of  unloading,  mixing,  and 
placing  of  these  materials;  and  (c)  the  plant  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 

2a.  Materials. — The  cost  of  cement  in  carload  lots  is,  as  a  rule,  about  $1.50 
per  bbl.  at  the  cement  mill.  If  the  cement  is  delivered  in  paper  bags,  there  is  an  extra  charge 
of  10  cts.  per  bbl.  for  bags.  If  delivered  in  cloth,  the  extra  charge  is  40  cts.,  but  this  40  cts.  is 
refunded  by  the  mills  if  the  cloth  bags  are  returned  in  good  condition.  If  furnished  in  wooden 
barrels,  there  is  a  charge  of  40  cts.,  and  the  barrel  is  not  returnable.  It  is  usually  considered 
the  most  economical  to  buy  cement  in  cloth  bags  and  return  the  bags  when  empty.  The 
freight  on  a  barrel  of  cement  on  a  haul  of  say  500  miles  would  be  about  40  cts.,  so  that  the  total 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  in  cloth  bags  after  returning  and  crediting  the  bags  would  be  $1.90 
per  bbl.  The  cost  of  testing  cement  is  from  3  to  5  cts.  per  bbl.  It.  is  customary  among  con- 
tractors and  engineers  to  have  the  whole  shipment  of  cement  tested  at  a  testing  laboratory, 
and  from  $5  to  $6  per  carload  is  about  the  usual  charge.  The  cost  of  unloading  cement  and 
placing  it  in  a  storehouse  close  to  the  track  is  about  5  cts.  per  bbl.  If  the  railroad  tracks 
do  not  run  to  the  site  of  the  construction  work,  there  must  also  be  added  the  cost  of  teaming, 
which  would  amoimt  on  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  about  5  cts.  per  bbl.  In  addition  to  this  must 
be  figured  the  cost  of  handling  and  returning  empty  sacks,  the  freight  on  same,  and  the  loss 
of  a  few  damaged  or  torn  bags.  This  is  usually  estimated  at  about  3  cts.  per  bbl.  Tabulating 
the  above,  the  cost  of  cement  per  bbl.  ready  for  use  would  appear  as  follows: 

Cement 11.50 

Freight 0.40 

Cloth  sacks 0.40 

Total  cost  of  cement  f.o.b.  cars  at  job $2.30  per  bbl. 

Deduct  credit  for  empty  sacks 0 .40 

$1.90 

Add  cost  of  testing 0 .  03 

Add  cost  of  unloading 0.05 

Add  cost  of  teaming,  if  any 0 .05 

Add  cost  of  bundling  and  returning  empty  bags,  and  loss  on  same 0.03 

Net  price  of  cement  ready  for  use  in  concrete S2 .06  per  bbl. 

>  With  Abertbaw  CoostruoClon  Co..  Booton,  M«h. 
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It  is  usoal  to  obtain  quotations  from  the  cement  companies  for  cement  for  jobs  on  which 
estimates  are  being  made.  These  quotations  always  include  the  freight  and  the  bags,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  net  cost  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  for  the  bags  and  add  for  the  supplementary  items, 
according  to  the  above  list. 

Sand  usually  costs  about  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  to  dig  and  load  on  teams  or  cars.  If  it  has  to 
be  screened  or  washed,  it  will  cost  from  60  to  70  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Teaming  or  freight  will  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  haul,  but  will  usually  bring  the  cost  of  sand,  ready  for  use,  up  to 
$1.30  per  cu.  yd.,  f.o.b.  the  job.  If  it  comes  by  rail,  there  should  be  added  to  this  15  cts.  i>er 
cu.  yd.  for  unloading  from  cars. 

Crushed  stone  can  be  bought  at  from  $1.00  to  11.25  per  ton  at  the  crusher,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  teaming  or  freight,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  haul.  On  a 
haul  of  moderate  length  it  is  usual  to  pay  from  30  to  50  cts.  per  ton,  so  that  the  cost  of  crushed 
stone  (f.o.b.  the  job  ready  for  use)  generally  varies  between  $1.30  and  $1.75  per  ton.  To  this 
should  be  added  about  25  cts.  per  ton  if  it  has  to  be  unloaded  from  railroad  cars.  If  gravel  of 
suitable  size  and  quality  is  available  for  use,  it  can  generally  be  obtained  for  $1.50  per  cu.  yd., 
a  considerable  saving  on  the  price  of  crushed  stone.  In  comparing  the  price  of  gravel  and 
crushed  stone,  1  cu.  ft.  of  crushed  trap  rock  or  granite  may  be  considered  as  weighing  100  lb. 

Large  bridges  and  other  structures  are  sometimes  built  in  places  that  are  very  difficult  of 
access  and  in  consequence  the  cost  of  teaming  materials  may  be  much  greater  than  above 
mentioned.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  foimd  necessary  to  set  up  a  crushing  plant  for  the  supply 
of  stone.  The  contractor,  however,  always  avoids  this,  if  possible,  as  the  cost  of  operating  a 
small  temporary  plant  is  always  greater  than  that  of  running  a  large  permanent  plant,  and  it 
pays  to  buy  crushed  stone  from  such  a  plant,  even  if  rock  from  the  excavations  is  available. 

26.  Labor. — The  labor  of  mixing  and  placing  concrete  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  job  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  obvious  that  to  mix 
and  place  concrete  in  heavy  bridge  abutments  and  concrete  dams  would  cost  a  great  deal  less 
than  to  place  concrete  in  floor  slabs  3  or  4  in.  thick,  in  arch  ribs,  or  in  beam  and  column  forms, 
as  the  former  would  not  require  so  much  spading  and  spreading. 

Assuming  a  well  laid-out  job  and  a  machine  mixer  taking  4  bags  to  the  batch,  the  cost  of 
mixing  concrete  should  be  from  70  to  80  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  operations  will  consist  of  loading 
wheelbarrows  with  sand  and  stone  and  wheeling  them  up  to  the  mixer  and  charging  same,  bring- 
ing cement  from  the  cement  shed  and  putting  it  into  the  mixer,  and  the  work  of  an  engineer 
in  running  the  mixer  and  discharging  the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows. 

The  cost  of  placing  concrete  will  include  the  wheeling  and  dumping  of  the  concrete  in  place, 
and  the  spreading  and  spading  of  the  concrete  in  the  forms.  This  should  cost  about  90  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  in  average  work.  In  columns  and  thin  walls,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  spading  and  where 
care  has  to  be  used  to  get  a  good  surface  on  the  concrete,  this  cost  would  be  about  doubled. 
On  heavy  masses  of  concrete,  such  as  dams  and  thick  retaining  walls,  these  prices  can  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  especially  if  the  plant  is  well  laid  out  and  the  equipment  is  good.  Concrete 
has  been  mixed  and  placed  by  mixer  and  derrick,  or  tracks  and  cars,  for  as  low  as  50  cts.  per 
cu.  yd. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  schedule  of  labor  prices  for  mixing  and  placing  concrete: 

Mixing  and  placing  in  footings $1 .75  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing  in  floor  slabs  not  exceeding  4^  in.  thick ....     2.00  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing  in  floor  slabs  exceeding  5  in.  thick 1 .25  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing  in  columns  and  thin  walls 2.00  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing  in  walls  exceeding  18  in.  in  thickness 1.25  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing  in  dams  and  thick  retaining  walls. 1 .00  per  cu.  yd. 

On  some  jobs  it  is  possible  to  unload  sand  and  gravel  direct  from  railroad  cars  to  the  wheel- 
barrows which  charge  the  mixer.    In  such  cases  the  materials  would  be  handled  onoe 
of  twioe  before  going  into  the  mixer,  and  a  saving  of  about  25  ots.  per  ou.  yd.  would  result. 
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It  is  usual  to  specify  that  large  stones  may  be  embedded  in  massive  concrete  work  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  same.  These  stones  are  generally  placed  not  less  than  6  in.  apart  and  are  kept  at 
least  12  in.  away  from  the  face  of  the  work.  Some  specifications  will  allow  stones  that  one  man 
can  handle;  others  will  allow  any  stone  that  the  derricks  can  lift.  It  will  be  found  that  from  20 
to  50%  of  the  volume  of  a  massive  pier  can  be  composed  of  large  stone  in  this  way.  The  cost 
of  placing  these  stones,  or  "plums''  as  they  are  commonly  called,  should  not  exceed  $1.25  per 
cu.  yd.  If  the  rock  has  first  to  be  excavated  for  the  purpose,  the  cost  of  the  rock  excavation  must 
be  added. 

2o.  Plant. — ^The  cost  of  tools  and  plant  and  supplies  on  a  job  varies  a  good  deal 
according  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  work.  But,  assuming  a  building  job  containing  5000 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete  work  carried  out  by  a  contractor  of  ability,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
cost  of  plant,  tools,  and  supplies,  temporary  buildings,  office,  cement  shed,  etc.,  will  amount  to 
about  $6000.  Of  this  amount,  about  $1000  would  be  spent  on  labor  in  setting  up  the  plant  and 
dismantling  it;  $300  for  freight;  $2000  for  small  tools  and  depreciation  of  mixer,  hoisting 
engines  and  large  tools;  and  $2700  for  coal  or  power,  small  tools,  supplies  and  sundries.  The 
writer's  practice  is  to  estimate  $1.25  for  every  yard  of  concrete  on  building  jobs  containing 
between  4000  and  10,000  yd.  of  concrete.  On  larger  jobs  than  this,  the  proportion  would  be 
smaller,  probably  about  0.85  to  fl.OO  and,  on  smaller  jobs  than  those  containing  3000  yd.,  the  . 
proportion  would  be  higher — ^from  $1.40  to  $2.00  per  cu.  yd.  On  jobs  containing  less  than  600 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  machine  mixing  is  not  usually  economical,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  estimate  for  mixing  by  hand,  which  will  cost  about  $2  per  cu.  yd.  more  than  the 
prices  given  above  for  labor  instead  of  including  a  charge  for  plant. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  plant  required  in  bridge  construction  is  more  costly  than  that  for 
building  construction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  cableways  are  used.  It  is  best  to 
calculate  separately  the  cost  of  labor  and  depreciation  on  each  item  of  plant  in  each  case  and  add 
the  cost  for  supplies,  fuel,  and  small  tools.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
cost  of  plant  for  bridges,  as  in  buildings,  will  vary  pretty  closely  with  the  yardage  of  concrete. 
In  the  writer's  practice  he  has  found  that  figures  of  $7000  for  plant  on  a  5000-yd.  job,  $8000  on  a 
6000-yd.  job,  $6000  on  a  4000-yd.  job,  and  so  on,  check  up  quite  closely  with  actual  costs. 
These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  plant  for  excavating,  drilling,  etc. 

%i.  Summary. — ^The  conditions  on  construction  work  do  not  approach  those 
of  laboratory  work,  and  there  is  always  a  considerable  waste  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone.  It 
has  been  found  in  practice,  that,  when  estimating,  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  less  than  the  following 
amounts  of  cement  for  different  proportions  of  mix: 

1 :  13^  :3  mix 2.00  bbl.  per  cu.  yd. 

1:2:4  mix 1 .  66  bbL  per  cu.  yd. 

1 :  2yi  :  5  mix 1 .40  bbl-  per  cu.  yd. 

1:3:6  mix 1 .20  bbl.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  amount  of  sand  and  stone  required  varies  considerably  according  to  the  percentage  of 
voids.  This  variation  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  the  usual  methods  of  estimating — as  it 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  tests  and  varies  from  time  to  time,  even  when  the  source  of 
supply  is  the  same — and  therefore  it  is  usual  to  allow  \i  cu.  yd.  of  sand  per  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete,  and  1  cu.  yd.  of  crushed  stone — ^figuring  crushed  stone  to  weigh  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

The  cost  of  1  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  on  a  job  containing  5000  cu.  yd.  of  reinforced-concrete 
work  in  floors  and  columns,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Cement 1.66  bbl.  at  $2.06 $3.42 

Sand 0.5  yd.  at  $1.30 0.66 

Stone 1.35  tons  at  $1.60 2.16 

Labor 1 .  66 

Plant 1.26 

Total $9.13  per  cu.  yd. 
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The  following  illustrates  the  method  of  estimating  the  cost  of  concrete  on  a  large  tsrpical 
bridge  job: 

Abutments  and  piers — 1 :  2J^  :  5  mix: 

Cement 1.4bbl.,     @  $2,10  net $2.94 

Sand 0.5  cu.  yd.,@  1 .30 0.65 

Crushed  stone 1 .36  tons,    @  1 .60 2.16 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing 1 .00 

Plant 1 .30 


Total $8.05  per  cu.  yd. 

Abutments  and  piers — 1 : 2}4  : 5  mix — ^with  30%  of  large  stones: 

7  cu.  yd.  concrete  as  above,    @  $8 .05 $56 .35 

3  cu.  yd.  placing  large  stones,  @  1.50 4. 50 


Cost  of  10  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and  rock  in  place $60 .85 

Average  cost  per  cu.  yd 6 .08 

Arch  ribs  and  deck  slabs — 1 : 2  : 4  mix: 

Cement 1.66bbl.,    @$2.10net $3.49 

Sand 0.5cu.  yd.,®  1.30 0.65 

Crushed  stone 1 .35  tons,    @  1 .60 2.16 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing 1 .  30 

Plant 1 .30 


Total $8 .90  per  cu.  yd. 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  forms,  steel,  or  finishing  of  surfaces. 

3.  Estimating  Unit  Cost  of  Forms. 

8a.  Considerations  Involved. — Forms  for  building  work  should  be  measured  by 
the  square  foot  of  surface  (measuring  all  sides  that  touch  the  concrete)  and  priced  according 
to  the  labor  involved  in  erecting,  studding,  bracing  and  stripping.  Strictly  speaking,  formwork 
is  the  labor  of  supporting  wet  concrete,  and  the  material — ^that  is,  the  lumber  used — is  only 
incidental  to  this  labor;  therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  take  off  the  amotmt  of  Imnber  used  and 
price  it  according  to  the  number  of  board  feet  thus  estimated.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  firms 
to  estimate  forms  by  the  latter  method  but  such  a  practice  is  misleading,  not  only  on  the  theo- 
retical ground  taken  above,  but  on  the  practical  ground  that  no  two  contractors  would  use  the 
same  amount  of  lumber  in  erecting  a  given  piece  of  formwork.  Besides,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  beforehand  just  how  much  lumber  will  be  used  for  the  same,  since  careful  drawings 
of  the  forms  are  not  usually  available.  In  the  writer's  practice,  he  has  always  found  that  even 
though  enough  lumber  to  complete  the  work  is  ordered  when  a  job  is  started  it  is  always  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  loss  and  waste  of  lumber,  to  order  a  great  deal  more  before  the  job  is  finished. 

The  forms  for  a  building  consist  principally  of: 

Forms  to  floors.  Forms  to  walls. 

Forms  to  beams  and  girders.  Forms  to  footings. 

Forms  to  columns. 

Each  of  these  should  be  measured  separately  and  priced  at  separate  and  different  rates. 

The  most  imcertain  and  difficult  item  to  estimate  in  bridge  and  similar  construction  is  the 
formwork.  It  is  best  to  estimate  by  the  square  foot  of  surface  contact,  as  la  buUding  work, 
and  to  this  add  for  the  staging  required  for  long  arch  spKOE. 
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8b.  Materials. — The  writer's  experience,  based  on  the  cost  accounts  of  many 
reinforced-concrete  buildings,  large  and  small,  shows  that  a  good  rule  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  lumber,  nails,  oil,  and  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  forms  to  a  factory  building,  is  to 
reckon  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  for  these  items,  a  good  average  being  $4.00  per  100 
sq.  ft.  This  figure  is  higher  than  that  used  by  a  good  many  estimators  at  the  present  day, 
but  is  based  on  actual  experience  of  costs  kept  on  a  large  number  of  jobs,  and  the  writer  is 
constantly  proving  that  this  figure  is  correct. 

In  estimating  bridge  form  work  (the  lumber,  nails,  oil,  etc.)  $5  per  100  sq.  ft.  should  be 
a  sufficient  allowance. 

8c.  Labor. — The  cost  of  forms  to  floor  slabs  in  buildings  will  take  into  account: 

1.  Making  up  panels. 

2.  Setting  up  posts  and  bracing  same. 

3.  Putting  girts  and  ledgers  on  tops  of  the  posts. 

4.  Laying  the  panels  on  the  same. 

5.  Stripping  the  centering  after  the  concrete  has  set. 

The  labor  of  making  up  form  panels  will  average  about  4^  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  as  these  are  gener- 
ally used  3  or  4  times,  IH  ct.  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  whole  area  is  a  good  figure  to  use  in  esti- 
mating. The  labor  of  erecting  studs  and  bracing  will  average  about  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
cost  of  putting  on  joists  and  girts  and  laying  down  panels  will  also  cost  about  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft., 
giving  a  total  labor  cost  of  erecting  forms  of  7H  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  Add  to  this  1^  ct.  per  sq.  ft.  for 
stripping,  and  we  get  a  labor  cost  of  8^  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  as  a  total.  On  a  small  and  irregular  build- 
ing, of  course  this  cost  will  be  much  higher,  but  for  a  plain,  large  factory  a  low  cost  such  as  this 
can  often  be  reached.  If  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  over  16  ft.,  this  price  should  be 
increased,  as  the  studs  will  have  to  be  spliced  and  extra  bracing  will  have  to  be  put  in.  Two 
or  three  cents  a  square  foot  should  therefore  be  added  in  such  a  case. 

The  cost  of  beam  and  girder  forms  includes  the  cost  of  the  following  operations: 

1.  Making  beam  bottoms  and  beam  sides. 

2.  Erecting  same  on  the  posts  and  joists  which  support  the  floor  slab. 

3.  Stripping. 

The  cost  of  making  up  will  be  about  6  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  as  beam  bottoms  are  left  in  longer 
than  the  slab  forms,  it  is  not  safe  to  figure  on  using  these  more  than  twice,  giving  an  average 
cost  of  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  making  beam  forms.  Erecting  the  same  will  cost  about  6  cts.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  stripping  1}^  ct.  per  sq.  ft.,  giving  a  total  cost  of  lOK  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  beam  and 
girder  forms.  If  beams  and  girders  are  haunched  at  the  ends,  50  cts.  more  should  be  allowed 
each  time  for  the  haunching. 

The  labor  of  forming  columns  may  be  subdivided  into: 

1.  Making  up  panels.  4.  Bolting. 

2.  Erecting  panels  and  placing  yokes.  5.  Stripping. 

3.  Plumbing. 

The  cost  of  making  up  panels,  which  are  usually  of  IJ^-in.  stock,  will  be  found  to  average 
between  5  and  6  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  Allowing  that  these  will  be  used  3  times,  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  formwork  would  be  about  2  cts.  The  erecting,  plumbing,  and  bolting  will  be 
about  9  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  cost  of  stripping  about  IH  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  giving  a  total  labor 
cost  of  Viyi  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  labor  on  column  forms. 

Columns  less  than  8  ft.  high  cost  a  good  deal  more  per  square  foot  than  higher  columns, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  just  as  much  time  and  labor  spent  in  plumbing,  erecting,  and 
bolting  up  as  if  the  columns  were  twice  as  high  with  twice  the  amount  of  surface  area. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  cost  of  erecting  wall  forms  and  footing  forms  nay  be  found. 

No  general  rules  or  instructions  can  be  given  for  estimating  bridge  and  other  fovmwork, 
except  to  say  that  the  labor  should  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  13  cts.  per  sq.  ft 
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3d.  Summary. — The  costs  of  forms  per  square  foot  to  a  relnforced-concrete 
building  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

» 
Forms  to  floor  slabs: 

Lumber/ nails,  oil,  etc $0.04 

Labor  making  panels 0 .  015 

Labor  erecting  studs  and  bracing 0 .  03 

Labor  laying  panels 0 .  03 

Labor  stripping 0 .  0125 


Total $0.1275 

Forms  to  beams  and  girders: 

Lumber,  nails  and  oil $0 .  04 

Labor  making 0 .  03 

Labor  erecting 0 .  06 

Labor  stripping 0 .  015 


Total $0,145 

Forms  to  columns: 

Lumber,  nails,  oil,  etc $0.04 

Labor  making  panels 0 .02 

Labor  erecting,  plumbing,  and  bolting 0 .  09 

Labor  stripping 0.015 


Total $0,165 

Forms  to  footings: 

Lumber,  nails,  and  oil $0 .  04 

Labor  making  and  erecting 0 .  08 

Labor  stripping 0 .  015 


Total $0. 135 

Forms  to  walls: 

Lumber,  nails,  oil,  etc $0.04 

Labor  making 0.03 

Labor  erecting  and  plumbing 0 .08 

Labor  stripping 0.015 


Total $0,165 

4.  BstimAtiiig  Unit  Cost  of  Steel  Reinforcement. — ^The  cost  of  steel  reinforcement,  if 
ordered  in  time  to  wait  for  delivery  direct  from  the  mill,  will  average  about  $3.00  per  100  lb. 
The  freight  rate  on  a  haul  of  about  500  miles  will  be  about  18  eta.,  giving  a  total  of  $3.18  per 
100  lb.  for  BteeL  bars,  f.o.b.  cars  at  the  job.  At  the  time  of  publicatioa  of  thia  book  (F^b. 
1918),  deliveriea  are  so  very  slow  that  the  universal  practice  ia  to  buy  steel  only  from  stock  at  a 
delivered  price  of  about  $4.00  per  100  lb.  The  cost  of  steel  bars  varies  according  to  the  sijse 
of  the  bar.  Bars  of  from  IH  to  ^  in.  diameter  are  taken  at  the  lowest  rate,  which  ia  called 
the  base  price.     Small  bars  take  a  higher  rate  as  follows: 
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From  mill 


From  local 
warehouae 

H  in.  and  ^He  in basaplus    5  eta.  base  plua  10  oto. 

^i  in.  and  9i^  in base  plus  lb  cts.  base  plus  16  cts. 

lis  in base  plus  20  cts.  bfse  plus  30  cts. 

?g  in base  plus  25  cts.  base  plus  40  cts. 

•■'  1 6  in base  plus  36  cts.  base  plus  66  cts. 

*i  in base  plus  60  cts.  base  plus  76  cts. 

This  differential  is  an  important  factor  in  design  as  well  as  in  estimating.  For  example,  assume 
a  floor  200  by  100  ft.  having  a  slab  6  in.  thick  and  an  area  of  steel  per  square  foot  of  0.462  sq. 
in.     The  total  weight  of  steel  required  (allowing  for  laps)  would  be  33,301  lb. 

Cost  of  H-in.  square  bars  6H  in.  on  centers,  33,301  lb.  ®  $4.16  per  1001b.  «  $1381.06. 

Cost  of  ^-in.  round  bars  3  in.  on  centers,  33,301  lb.  @  $4.40  per  100  lb.        *  $1466.20. 

Thus  there  is  a  diCTerence  of  $83.26  in  favor  of  ^-in.  bars  if  taken  from  stock  deliveries. 
It  is  usual  in  estimating  on  a  building  in  normal  times  to  figure  on  taking  the  steel  for  the  foot- 
ings and  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  enough  for  the  first  6  or  6  weeks  work,  out  of  local 
warehouse  stock  and  buy  the  rest  direct  from  the  mill. 

The  cost  of  unloading  steel  and  piling  it  on  the  job  is  about  60  cts.  per  ton,  and,  if  it  has 
to  be  teamed  from  the  freight  yards  to  the  site  of  the  work,  this  will  cost  60  cts.  per  ton  and 
upward. 

The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  steel  in  a  building  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  done.  Thus,  placing  steel  bars  ^-in.  diameter  in  a  floor  slab  will  cost  about  $6 
I>er  ton.  If  the  bars  have  to  be  bent  up  at  the  end,  $3  per  ton  should  be  added.  Bending  and 
placing  steel  bars  and  stirrups  in  beams  will  cost  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Wiring  up  and  placing 
steel  bars  in  columns  and  placing  hoops  around  them  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Placing 
steel  of  H^*  And  H-in.  diameter  in  walls  will  cost  from  $16  to  $20  per  ton. 

These  prices  are  suflicient  to  include  the  cost  of  wire,  tools  for  bending,  etc. ;  $12  per  ton 
is  a  good  average  price  for  labor  on  steel  reinforcement  all  through  the  job. 

The  cost  of  steel  reinforcement  in  a  reinforced-eoncrete  building  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 

Steel  from  warehouse  stock  ^$4.00  per  100  lb $80.00  per  ton 

Unloading,  teaming,  and  piling 1 .  10  per  ton 

Labor,  bending  and  placing .    .  12.00  per  ton 

Tools,  wire,  and  sundries .  .  0. 76  per  ton 

Total  $04.10  per  ton 

ft.  Ksrtnuiting  XSmt  Coat  of  Staface  Fnush. — One  hundred  square  feet  of  granolithic  finish 
laid  1  in.  thiek  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  cement,  1  of  sand,  and  1  of  fine  cnished  stone,  will  require 
1  bbl.  of  cement,  4  co.  f t.  of  sand,  and  4  en.  ft.  of  crushed  stone.  This  may  therefore  be  esti« 
mated  as  follows: 


IbbLcenMsit ^$2.05  per  bhL.. 

4  CO.  ft.  sand 6t,%l  ,35  per  m,  yd. 

400  lb.  fine  ermhfsd  mow^.       ^$2  25  per  ton.   . 


l^bor  f^r^rif^  ttkA  pfifrffng 


$2  06 
0  20 
0  45 

«2  71 
1  00 
1.40 

Tocal  4SMS  per  100  sq.  ft. $5.11 
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If  the  surface  of  the  concrete  has  to  be  cleaned  off  with  acid  or  sand  blasting,  this  will  cost  from 
2  to  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  additional. 

The  exterior  surfaces  of  concrete  columns  and  beams  are  frequently  rubbed  smooth  with 
carborundum  Btone,  using  a  little  water  and  cement.^  The  cost  of  this  work,  including  hanging 
swing  stages  for  the  finishers,  will  be  from  4  to  6  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

For  ornamental  effect,  external  surfaces  are  sometimes  picked  with  a  pointed  tool  or 
crandall  hammer.     The  cost  of  this  runs  between  6  and  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

ESTIMATING  QUANTITIES 

6.  Systematic  Procedure  Advisable. — The  operation  of  estimating  quantities  is  that  of 
calculating  (from  plans  supplied)  quantities  of  labor  and  material  which  go  to  make  up  the 
completed  building.  This  is  usually  called  taking  off  or  scaling.  This  should  be  done  quite 
independently  of  the  pricing  or  the  arithmetical  work  of  extending  the  quantities  to  obtaiil  the 
totals  of  the  quantities  of  work.  The  secret  of  accurate,  speedy  taking  off  is  to  be  found  in  a 
systematic  way  of  going  about  the  work.  No  printed  forms,  tables,  or  special  rules  for  taking 
off  will  insure  against  error,  but  the  surest  way  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  is  to  have  a  good 
system  to  work  on  and  a  clear  and  easily  followed  way  of  setting  down  the  items.  A  good 
method  is  to  use  plain  squared  paper  8  by  10>2  ui-f  ruled  in  nine  columns.  In  the  first 
column  is  placed  a  description  of  the  items  measured;  the  next  four  columns  are  for  the 
number,  length,  width,  and  height  of  the  members  of  the  building;  the  next  two  are  for 
arithmetical  calciilations  and  totals;  and  the  last  two  for  unit  and  total  price.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  length,  breadth,  and  height  in  the  same  order  in  every  item.  Each  can  then 
be  readily  identified.  In  taking  off  a  reinforced-consrete  building,  start  with  the  structural 
members  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  built;  that  is,  first  take  concrete  footings,  then  columns, 
then  floor  slabs,  then  beams  and  girders,  then  curtain  walls  and  partitions,  then  cornice,  and 
then  stairs  and  landings.  Take  all  the  concrete  first,  one  item  at  a  time  and  complete  it.  When 
all  the  concrete  is  taken  off,  proceed  to  take  off  the  forms,  and  after  that  take  off  the  reinforce- 
ment, and  then  the  finish  to  the  surfaces.  After  that  take  off  excavation,  windows  and  doors, 
roofing  and  other  incidental  items  necessary  to  complete  the  cost  of  the  building. 

In  putting  down  the  dimensions,  it  is  well  to  put  a  note  identifying  each  item,  thus: 
Ck>ncrete  columns: 

Basement,    (mark  A) 5  X  IH  X  IH  X  10 

(mark  B) 4  X  1)^  X  l?i  X  10 

(mark  C) 7  X  IH  X  IH  X  10 

First  floor,   (mark  A) 5  X  IH  X  IH  X  10 

(mark  B) 4  X  IH  X  IH  X  10 

(markC) 7  X  IH  X  1)^  X  10 

It  takes  a  little  more  time  to  do  this,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  labor,  and  any  item  can  be  readily 
identified  afterward.  Also  if  an  item  is  left  out  in  error,  it  can  be  more  easily  detected.  It 
is  good  practice  to  put  all  dimensions  in  feet  and  fractions.  Some  estimators  work  in  feet  and 
inches  and  some  in  feet  and  decimals.  There  seems  to  be  the  least  chance  for  error  in  using 
fractions,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment. 

7.  Rules  for  Measurement  of  Concrete  Work. — ^The  following  rules  should  govern  the 
measurement  of  concrete  work: 

All  concrete  should  be  measured  by  the  cubic  foot  or  cubic  yard,  and  in  all  cases  forms 
should  be  measured  separately.  All  concrete  should  be  mea8i*red  net  as  placed  or  poured  in 
the  structure  or  building,  and  an  excess  measurement  of  concrete  should  never  be  taken  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  forms  or  extra  labor  in  placing.  All  openings  and  voids  in  concrete  should 
be  deducted,  but  no  deduction  should  be  made  for  steel  reinforcement,  I-beams,  bolts,  etc., 

>  See  Art.  626.  Sect.  2. 
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embedded  in  the  concrete,  except  where  such  have  a  sectional  area  of  more  than  1  sq.  ft.  No 
deduction  should  be  made  for  chamfered,  beveled,  or  splayed  angles  to  columns,  beams,  and 
other  work. 

For  beams  and  girders  it  is  usual  to  show  on  the  plan  the  depth  of  concrete  from  the  top 
of  the  slab.  Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  concrete  for  the  slab  has  been  taken  right  through,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  only  the  extra  concrete  below  the  slab  in  taking  off  beam  and 
girder  quantities.  For  example,  in  a  floor  6  in.  thick  having  12  by  30-in.  girders,  the  concrete 
to  take  off  for  the  girders  should  be  considered  as  1  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  deep,  since  the  other  6  in. 
is  included  in  the  slab. 

Each  class  of  concrete  having  a  different  proportion  of  cement,  sand,  or  aggregate  should 
be  measured  and  described  separately.  Concrete  in  the  different  members  of  a  building  or 
structure  should  be  measured  and  described  separately  according  to  the  accessibility,  location, 
or  purpose  of  the  work;  concrete  in  floor  slabs  should  be  measured  and  priced  separately  from 
columns  or  walls,  and  so  on.  Concrete  with  large  stones  and  rocks  embedded  in  same  (cyclo- 
pean  masonry)  should  be  measured  as  one  item  and  described  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
mix  and  the  percentage  of  rock  in  same.  Concrete  in  stairs  should  be  measured  by  the  cubic 
foot,  and  it  is  usual  to  include  surface  finish  with  same  in  this  case,  as  it  forms  such  a  small 
item  in  the  cost. 

8.  Estimating  Amount  of  Formwork. — Forms  should  be  measured  in  square  feet,  taking 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete  which  is  actually  touched  by  the  forms  or  falsework. 
Forms  should  in  all  cases  be  measured  and  described  as  a.  separate  item  and  never  included 
with  the  concrete.  No  deduction  should  be  made  in  measurement  of  surface  of  concrete  sup- 
ported by  forms  because  of  forms  being  taken  down  and  re-used  2  or  3  times  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  struts,  posts,  bracing,  bolts,  wire  ties,  oiling,  cleaning,  and 
repairing  forms,  as  these  should  be  covered  by  the  price  put  on  the  square  foot  measurements. 

Forms  to  the  different  parts  of  a  building  should  be  measured  and  described  separately 
according  to  their  nature;  that  is,  forms  to  floor  slabs,  walls,  columns,  footings,  etc.,  should  be 
separated  from  each  other.  No  allowance  need  be  made  for  angle  fillets  or  bevels  to  beams 
and  columns,  etc.,  but  curved  moldings  should  be  measured  and  described  separately. 

No  deduction  in  measurement  of  forms  should  be  made  for  openings  having  an  area  of  less 
than  25  sq.  ft.  as  the  labor  in  forming  same  is  often  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  omitted  area. 
No  deduction  should  be  made  in  floor  forms  for  heads  of  columns,  or  in  column  and  girder  forms 
for  ends  of  girders,  cross  beams,  etc.  No  allowance  should  be  made  for  pockets  in  column 
forms  for  clearing  out  rubbish. 
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The  correct  measurement  of  column  forms  is  the  girth  of  the  four  sides,  or  circumference, 
multiplied  by  the  height  from  the  floor  surface  to  the  imder  side  of  floor  slab  above.  Forms 
to  octagonal,  hexagonal,  and  circular  columns  should  be  measured  and  priced  separately  from 
forms  to  square  columns.  Caps  and  bases  to  columns  and  other  ornamental  work  should  be 
enumerated  and  fully  described  by  sketches  in  the  estimate  with  overall  dimensions. 

The  correct  measurement  of  beam  forms  is  the  net  length  between  columns  multiplied  by 
the  sum  of  the  breadth  (&)  and  twice  the  depth  below  the  slab  (d),  except  for  beams  at  edge  of 
floor  or  around  openings,  which  shall  have  the  thickness  of  the  floor  (0  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
breadth  and  twice  the  depth  (see  Fig.  1). 
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Wall  f onna  ahould  be  measured  for  both  aides  of  concrete  walls. 

Forms  to  the  upper  side  of  sloping  slabs  such  as  saw-tooth  roofs  should  be  measured  when- 
ever the  slope  of  such  slab  with  the  horizontal  exceeds  an  angle  of  25  deg. 

Moldings  in  formwork  should  be  measured  by  the  linear  foot.  Forms  to  circular  work 
aliould  always  be  measured  separately  from  forms  to  straight  work. 

No  measurement  or  allowance  should  be  made  for  construction  joints  in  slabs,  beams,  etc., 
to  stop  the  day's  concreting,  but  construction  joints  or  expansion  joints  in  dams  and  other 
large  masses  of  concrete  should  be  measured  by  the  square  foot  as  they  occur. 

Forms  to  cornices  should  be  measured  by  the  linear  foot  and  the  girth  stated.  Plain 
forms  to  back  of  cornice  should  be  measured  separately.  Forms  to  window  sills,  copings,  and 
similar  work  should  be  measured  by  the  linear  foot.  Forms  to  the  underside  of  stairs  should 
be  measured  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  forms  to  the  front  edge  by  the  linear  foot.  Forms  to 
the  ends  of  steps  should  be  measured  by  number. 

9.  Estimating  Amount  of  Steel. — Reinforcing  bars  should  be  measured  by  the  linear  foot 
and  reduced  to  weight  in  pounds  for  pricing.  The  net  weight  placed  in  the  building  should  bo 
taken  and  no  allowance  made  for  waste  and  cutting,  or  wire  ties  and  spacers,  etc.,  but  laps  should 
be  allowed  for  as  called  for  by  the  plans  or  by  the  necessities  of  the  design.  Deformed  bars 
should  be  measured  separately  from  plain. 

The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  in  columns  and  beams  is  greater  than  in  slabs,  but  as  the 
difference  is  not  great  it  is  not  usual  to  make  any  distinctions  but  to  take  off  the  whole  of  the 
steel  together,  except  in  special  cases. 

Pipe  sleeves,  tumbuckles,  clamps,  threaded  ends,  nuts,  forgings,  and  other  special  items 
should  be  measured  separately  by  number  and  size,  and  allowed  for  in  addition  to  the  weight. 
Wire  cloth,  expanded  metal,  and  other  steel  fabrics  sold  in  sheets  are  measured  and  described 
by  the  square  foot.  The  size  of  mesh  and  weight  per  square  foot  of  steel  will  govern  the  price, 
and  should  be  stated.     All  laps  should  be  measured  and  allowed  for. 

10.  Estimating  Amount  of  Surface  Finish. — Finish  of  concrete  surfaces  should  be  measured 
by  the  square  foot.  Finish  should  always  be  measured  and  described  separately.  No  measure- 
ment or  allowance  should  be  made  for  going  over  concrete  work  after  removal  of  forms,  and 
patching  up  voids  and  stone  pockets,  removing  fins,  etc.,  as  this  is  part  of  the  labor  incidental 
to  placing  the  concrete  and  the  cost  will  depend  upon  the  care  used  in  spading  the  concrete 
into  the  forms. 

Granolithic  finish  should  be  measured  by  the  square  foot  and  should  include  all  labor  and 
materials  for  the  thickness  specified.  Finish  laid  integral  with  the  slab  should  be  measured 
separately  from  finish  laid  after  the  slab  has  set.  No  allowance  should  be  made  for  protection 
of  finish  with  sawdust,  sand,  or  covering  in  to  protect  from  weather.  Grooved  surfaces,  gutters, 
curbing,  etc.,  should  be  measured  separately  from  plain  granoUthic  and  should  be  measured 
by  the  square  foot  or  linear  foot,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Putting  on  cement  wash,  rubbing  with  carborundum,  scrubbing  with  wire  brushes,  tooling, 
and  picking,  are  other  surface  labors  that  should  each  be  separately  measured  and  priced. 
The  price  diould  include  the  use  of  swing  stages,  tools,  and  materials  required. 


APPENDIX  A 
STANDAIUD  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  TESTS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT' 

These  Bpecifioations  are  the  result  of  several  years*  work  of  a  special  committee  representing  a  United  States 
Government  Departmental  Committee,  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
Committee  C-1  on  Cement  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  oodperation  with  Committee  C-1. 

Specifications 

1.  Definition. — Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverising  clinker  produced  by  calciiting 
to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and  properly  proportioned  mixture  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with  no 
additions  subsequent  to  calcination  excepting  water  and  calcined  or  uncalcined  gypsum. 

I.  Chebhcal  Properties 


S.  Chemical  Limits. — The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded : 

Loss  on  ignition,  % 4. 00 

Insoluble  residue,  % 0 .  86 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOi),% 2.00 

Magnesia  (MgO),  % 5.00 


II.  Physical  Properties 

t.  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  cement  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10  (3.07  for  white  Portland 
cement).  Should  the  test  of  cement  as  received  fall  below  this  requirement  a  second  test  may  be  made  upon  an 
ignited  sample.    The  specific  gravity  test  will  not  be  made  unless  specifically  ordered. 

4.  Fineness. — The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  shall  not  exceed  22  %  by  weight. 

I.  Soundness. — A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  cracking, 
cheeking,  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test  for  soundness. 

i.  Time  of  Setting. — The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  45  min.  when  the  Vicat  needle  is  used 
or  60  min.  when  the  Gillmore  needle  is  used.     Final  set  shall  be  attained  within  10  hr. 

T.  Tensile  Strength. — The  average  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  not  less  than  three  standard 
mortar  briquettes  (see  Sec.  51)  composed  of  1  part  cement  and  3  parts  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  following: 


Age  at  test, 
days 

Storage  of  briquettes 

Tensile  strength, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7 
28 

1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water 
1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water 

200 
300 

S.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  28  days  shall  be  higher  than  the  strength  at  7  days. 


III.  Packages,  Marking  and  Storage 

t.  Packages  and  Marking. — The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags  or  barrels  with  the  brand  and 
name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless  shipi>ed  in  bulk.  A  bag  shall  contain  94  lb.  net.  A  barr<^l 
shall  oontain  376  lb.  net. 

>  These  specifications  and  tests  were  adopted  by  letter  ballot  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
on  Sept.  1,  1016,  and  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1017. 
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10*  Storage. — The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy  access  for  proper  inspection.  skxx<i 
identification  of  each  shipment,  and  in  a  suitable  weather-tight  building  which  will  protect  the  cement  from 
dampness. 

IV.  Inspection 

11.  liiapectioii. — Every  facility  shall  be  proWded  the  purchaser  for  careful  sampling  and  inspection  at  eit-h&ez- 
the  mill  or  at  the  site  of  the  work,  as  may  be  specified  by  the  purchaser.    At  least  10  days  from  the  time  of  samplixi^ 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  7«day  test,  and  at  leant  31  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  ±li<* 
2S-day  test.     The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  methods  hereinafter  prescribed.     The  28-day  test 
shall  be  waived  only  when  specifically  so  ordered. 

V.  Rejection 

It.  Rejection.— -The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  these  specifications:. 

IS*  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the  fineness  requirement  if  upon  retest  aft  ox- 
drying  at  lOO^C.  for  1  hr.  it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  test  for  soundness  in  steam  may  be  accepted  if  it  passes  a  retest  using  a  ne  %«■- 
sample  at  any  time  within  2S  days  thereafter. 

If.  Packages  varying  more  than  5%  from  the  specified  weight  may  be  rejected:  and  if  the  average  weight  of 
packages  in  any  shipment,  as  shown  by  weighing  50  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that  specified,  the  entires 
shipment  may  be  rejected. 

Tests 

VI.  Sampling 

It.  NiuBber  of  Samples. — Tests  may  be  made  on  individual  or  composite  samples  as  may  be  ordered.  Eacli 
test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  8  lb. 

IT.  ia\  Ind\vidu«U  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sample  shall  be  taken  from  each  50  bbl.  or  fraction 
thereof.     If  sampled  in  bins  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from  each  100  bbl. 

(b)  CompotiU  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from  one  sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  1  bbl. 
in  each  10  bbl.)  and  combined  to  form  one  test  sample.  If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses  one  test  sample  shall  repre- 
sent not  more  than  200  bbl. 

It.  Method  of  Sampling. — Cement  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the  following  methods  that  may  be 
practicable,  as  ordered: 

(a)  From  the  Conveyor  Delivering  to  the  Bin. — At  least  8  lb.  of  cement  shall  be  taken  from  approximately  each 
100  bbl.  passing  over  the  conveyor. 

(6)  From  Filled  Bine  by  .\fean»  of  Proper  Sampling  Tubes. — Tubes  inserted  vertically  may  be  used  for  sampling 
cement  to  a  maximum  depth  of  10  ft.  Tubes  inserted  horisontally  may  be  used  where  the  construction  of  the  bin 
permits.     6amples  shall  be  taken  from  points  well  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  bin. 

(c)  From  Filled  Bine  at  Points  of  Discharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall  be  drawn  from  the  discharge  openings  to 
obtain  samples  representative  of  the  cement  contained  iu  the  bin,  as  determined  by  the  appearance  at  the  discharge 
openings  of  indicators  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cement  directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of  the 
cement  is  started. 

19.  Treatment  of  Sample. — Samples  preferably  shall  be  shipped  and  stored  in  air-tight  containers.  Samples 
shall  be  passed  through  a  siove  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break 
up  lumps  and  remove  foroiKn  materials. 

VII.  Chemical  Analysis 
Loss  on  Ignition 

10.  Method. — One  gram  of  cement  shall  be  heated  in  a  weighed  covered  platinum  crucible,  of  20  to  25-c.c. 
capacity,  as  follows,  tising  either  method  (a)  or  (6)  as  ordered : 

(a)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board,  clamped  horisontally  so  that  about  three-fifths 
of  the  crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  at  a  full  red  heat  for  15  min.  with  an  inclined  flame;  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  be  checked  by  a  second  blasting  for  5  min.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  wipe  off  particles  of  asbestos  that  may  ad- 
here to  the  crucible  when  withdrawn  from  the  hole  in  the  board.  Greater  neatness  and  shortening  of  the  time  of 
heating  are  secured  by  making  a  hole  to  fit  the  crucible  in  a  circular  disc  of  sheet  platinum  and  placing  this  disc  over 
a  somewhat  larger  hole  in  an  asbestos  board. 

(6)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  muffle  at  any  temperature  between  900  and  1000°C.  for  15  min.  and  the 
loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second  heating  for  5  min. 

tl.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.25  will  be  allowed,  and  all  rraults  in  excess  of  the  speci- 
fied limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  4%. 

Insoliible  Residue 

tt.  Method. — To  a  l-gram  sample  of  cement  shall  be  added  10  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
rhlorir  acid;  the  liquid  shall  be  warmed  until  offorvcscence  ceases.     The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  50  c.c.  and  di- 
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cMi«d,  on  a  BtMOn  bftth  or  hot  plaU  iintal  it  is  aridcnt  that  deoompontion  ci  ih»  oomont  it  oompltu.  Tho  riiidu* 
thaU  b«  filtered^  wuhed  with  oold  wmter,  ftad  the  filter  paper  and  oontenta  digeeted  In  about  30  e.0.  ol  a  5%  eolu* 
tioo  of  aodinm  oaibonate,  the  liquid  beins  hiikl  at  a  temperature  Juat  ehort  of  boilint  for  lA  mln.  Theremaininc 
reaidue  ehall  be  filtered,  waahed  with  oold  water,  then  with  a  few  drope  of  hot  hydroohlorio  add*  1 :0»  and  finally 
with  hot  water,  and  then  ignited  at  a  red  heat  and  weighed  ae  the  Ineoluble  rMidue. 

IS.  Penniarible  Variation. — ^A  permiaaible  variation  of  0.15  will  be  allowed,  and  all  roeulta  in  ezoete  of  the 
specified  limit  but  within  thia  permieBible  Taiiation  ehall  be  reported  ae  0.85%. 

Stdphuric  Anhydride 

t4.  Mediod. — One  gram  of  the  cement  shall  be  dissolved  in  5  e.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  5  C.C.  of  water,  with  gentle  warming;  when  solution  is  complete  40  c.c.  of  water  shall  be  added,  the  solution  fiN 
tered,  and  the  residue  washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  250  c.c,  heated  to  boiling 
and  10  CO.  of  a  hot  10%  solution  of  barium  chloride  shall  be  added  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  pipette  and  the 
boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  well  formed.  The  solution  shall  be  dlgeeted  on  the  steam  bath  until  the 
precipitate  has  settled.  The  precipitate  shall  be  filtered,  washed,  and  the  paper  and  contents  placed  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible  and  the  paper  slowly  charred  and  consumed  without  flaming.  The  barium  sulphate  shall  then 
be  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  obtained  multiplied  by  34.3  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The 
add  filtrate  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride instead  of  using  a  separate  sample. 

M.  Pennisaible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.10  will  be  allowed,  and  all  results  In  excess  of  the 
specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  2.00%. 

yfagnesia 

M.  Method. — To  0.5  gram  of  the  cement  in  an  evaporating  dish  shall  be  added  10  c.c.  of  water  to  prevent 
lumping  and  then  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  shall  be  gently  heate^  and  agitated  until 
attack  is  complete.  The  eolution  shaU  then  be  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  on  a  steam  or  water  bath.  To 
hasten  dehydration  the  residue  may  be  heated  to  150  or  even  200*'C.  for  \i  to  1  hr.  The  residue  shall  be  treated 
with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  dish  shall  be  covered 
and  the  solution  digested  for  10  min.  on  a  steam  bath  or  water  bath.  The  diluted  solution  shall  be  filtered  and  the 
separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.^  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  suf- 
ficient bromine  water  to  predpitate  any  manganese  which  may  be  present,  shall  be  added  to  the  filtrate  (about  250 
c.c).  This  shall  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  until  there  is  but  a  faint  odor  of  ammonia,  and 
the  precipitated  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides,  after  settling,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water,  once  by  decantatlon 
and  slightly  on  the  filter.  Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  shall  be  transferred  by  a  jet  of  hot  water  to  the 
predpitating  vessel  and  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  paper  shall  be  extracted  with  acid,  the 
solution  and  washings  bdng  added  to  the  main  solution.  The  aluminum  and  iron  shiUl  then  be  repredpitated  at 
boiling  heat  by  ammonium  hydroxide  and  bromine  water  in  a  volume  of  about  100  cc,  and  the  second  precipitate 
shall  be  collected  and  washed  on  the  filter  used  in  the  first  instance  if  thia  is  still  intact.  To  the  combined  filtrates 
from  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  reduced  in  volume  if  need  be,  1  c.c.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  shall  be 
added,  the  solution  brought  to  boiling,  25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boiling  ammonium  oxalate  added,  and  the 
boiling  continued  until  the  predpitated  calcium  oxalate  has  assumed  a  well-defined  granular  form.  The  predpi- 
tate after  1  hr.  shall  be  filtered  and  washed,  then  with  the  filter  shall  be  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crudble,  and  the 
paper  burned  off  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  after  ignition  it  shall  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  100  cc.  Ammonia  shall  be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  The  lime  shall  then 
be  repredpitated  by  ammonium  oxalate,  allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered  and  washed.  The  combined  fil- 
trates from  the  caldum  precipitates  shall  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add,  concentrated  on  the  steam  bath  to 
about  150  c.c,  and  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  bdled  and  filtered  (to  remove  a  little  alumi- 
num and  iron  and  perhape  caldum).  When  cool,  10  c.c  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium-hydrogen 
phosphate  shall  be  added  with  constant  stirring.  When  the  crystallin  ammonium-magnesium  orthophoephate  has 
formed,  ammonia  shall  be  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  solution  shall  be  set  aside  for  several  hours  in  a  cool  plare. 
filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  2.5%  of  NHt.  The  predpitate  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  hydrochloric  add,  the  solution  diluted  to  about  1(X)  cc,  1  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium- 
hydrogen  phosphate  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  with  eonstan  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  ie  again 
formed  as  described  and  the  ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  The  predpitate  shall  then  be  allowed  to  stand  about 
2  hr.,  filtered  and  waahed  aa  before.  The  paper  and  contents  shall  be  placed  in  a  wdghed  platinum  crudble,  the 
paper  slowly  charred,  and  the  resulting  carbon  carefully  burned  off.  The  predpitate  shall  then  be  ignited  to  con- 
stant weight  over  a  Maker  burner,  or  a  blast  not  strong  enough  to  soften  or  melt  the  pyrophosphate.  The  weight  of 
tn«giM«iTm  pyrophosphate  obtained  multiplied  by  72.5  gives  the  percentage  of  magnesia.  The  predpitate  so 
obtained  always  contains  some  caldum  and  usually  small  quantities  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  sa 
phosphates. 

ST.  Peraissibto  Variatioa.-- A  permissible  variation  of  0.4  will  be  allowed,  and  all  results  In  eteess  of  the 
specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  54)0% . 

1  Since  this  procedure  does  not  involve  the  determination  of  silica,  a  second  evap^iration  is  nnnecessary. 
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VIII.    DETSaMZNATION  OF  SpBCXFXC  ObaTITT 

.   M.  Appamtot. — Tlie.determliiAtio&  of  speeifie  grayity  shall  be  made  with  a  standardised  Le  Chatelier  anM- 
ntf  iM  which  ooafprms  to  t^o  roquirtmoiits  iUustratod  in  Fig.  1.    Tliia  apparatus  is  standardised  by  the  United  Staiee 

Bureau  of  Standard         eroeene  free.  from,  water,  or 

!<. 5^  ....«...>!  bensine  not    lighter  than  62<»B«.,  shall  be  used  in 

making  this,  determination. 

tt.  Method.—The  flask  shall  be  filled  with 
either  of  these  liquids  to  a  point  on  the  stem  between 
sero  and  1  c.e.  and  64  grams  of  cement,  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  liquid,  shall  be  sloidy  introdaoed. 
taking  care  that  the  cement  does  not  adhere  to  the 
inside  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  and  to  free  the 
cement  from  air  by  rolling  the  flask  in  an  inclined 
position.  After  all  the  cement  is  introduced,  the 
lerel  of  the  liquid  will  rise  to  some  division  of  the 
graduated  neck ;  the  difference  between  readings  is  the 
volume  displaced  by  64  grams  of  the  cement. 

The  specific  gravity  shall  then  be  obtained 
from  the  formula 

a«-«Sfi-  .^^«»      Weight  of  cement  (grama) 
Specific  gravity  -     Dbplaced  volume  (c.c.) 

SO.  The  flask,  during  the  operation*  shall  be 
kept  immersed  in  water,  in  order  to  av<Md  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  which 
shall  not  exceed  0.5^.  The  results  of  repeated  tests 
should  agree  within  0.01. 

11.  The  determination  of  specific  gravity  ahall 
be  made  on  the  cement  as  received:  if  it  falls  below 
3.10,  a  second  determination  shall  be  made  after 
Igniting  the  sample  as  described  in  Sect.  20. 

IX.  Determination  of  Fineness 

Mi 5t 
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Apparatoa. — Wire  doth  for  standard  sieves 
for  cement  shall  be  woven  (not  twilled)  from  brass, 
bronse,  or  other  suitable  wire,  and  mounted  without 
distortion  on  frames  not  leas  than  1^  in.  below  the  top 
of  the  frame.  The  sieve  frames  shaU  be  circular,  ap* 
proximately  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  may  be  provided 
with  a  pan  and  cover. 

Si.  A  standard  No.  200  sieve  is  one  having 
nominally  an  0.(X)29-in.  opening  and  300  wires  per 
inch  standardised  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  conforming  to  the  fcdlowing  requirements: 

The  No.  200  sieve  should  have  300  wires  per 
ineh,  and  the  number  of  wires  in  any  whole  inch  shall 
not  be  outside  the  limits  of  102  to  308.     No  opening 
between  adjacent  paralld  wires  shall  be  more  than 
0.0050  in.  in  width.     The  diameter  of  the  wire  should 
be  0.0021  in.  and  the  average  diameter  ahall  not  be 
outside  the  limiu  0.0010  to  0.0033  in.    The  value  of 
the  sieve  as  determined  by  sieving  tests  made  in  con- 
formity  with  the  standard   specification  for  these 
tests  on  a  standardised  cement  which  gives  a  residue 
of  25  to  20%   on  the  No.  300  sieve,  or  on  other 
similarly  graded  material,  ahall  not  show  a  variation  of  more  than  1.6%  above  or  below  the  standards  maintained 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

S4.'  Method.— The  test  shall  be  made  with  60  grams  of  eement.  The  sieve  shall  be  thorooghly  eleaa  and  dry. 
The  cement  shall  be  plaoed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  with  pan  and  cover  attached,  if  desired,  and  ahall  be  held  In  one 
hand  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  so  that  the  sample  will  be  well  distributed  over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time  gently 
striking  the  side  about  150  times  per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  the  up  stroke.  The  sieve  shall 
be  turned  every  36  strokes  about  one-sixth  of  a  revolution  in  the  same  direction.  The  operation  shall  continue 
until  not  more  than  0.06  gram  posses  through  in  1  min.  of  continuous  sieving.  The  fineness  shall  be  determined 
from  the  weight  of  the  residue  on  the  sieve  exprsssed  sa  a  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  original  eample. 


jJt-)L- 


Fio.  1. — ^LeChatelier  apparatus. 


APPENDIX  A 

■is  Meetuaiu]  lieTinc  dtriees  nuy  bs  uwd.  but  tbe  M 
requinmenl  when  tMtcd  by  tbe  baud  method  dewribed  Id  a«t.  34. 

U.  Patmlulbli  VuiilleD. — A  ptrnlidble  variation  of  1  will  be  allowed,  and  all  raulK  In  tiotit  of  the 
fl«d  limit  but  withio  tbi*  patminible  vamtion  ehall  be  tepoKed  aa  22%. 

X.  Mixma  Cement  Pabteb  and  Mobtabs 

n.  Hathod. — The  guantity  d(  dry  material  to  b«  mixed  at  one  time  ehall  not  exceed  1000  crama  nor  t 
than  100  (ranu.  The  proportiooa  of  cement  or  cement  and  aand  ghall  be  atated  by  weicht  in  frame  of  tbe  it, 
leriaia;  tbe  quantity  of  water  ehall  tweipmaed  in  cubic  centimeten  (1  e.c.  of  water  -  I  tram).  Tbedry  mat 
efaall  be  wB(hed,  pluead  upon  a  non-abeorbenl  gurfsce,  tboToughly  miicd  dry  if  aand  ii  ueed,  and  a  crater  (orn 
the  center,  into  wbicb  the  proper  percentage  of  clean  witBrahsll  be  poured;  the  material  on  tbe  outer  edge  ah 
lurDediDlothectateiby  Cheaidof  a  trowel.  After  an  interval  of  !.{  min.  for  tbe  abeorplion  of  the  water  that 
lion  ebaJl  be  completed  by  continuoua.  rigoroua  mixing,  aqueeaini  and  kneadioi  with  tbe  haada  for  at  leaet  I 

■1.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  tbe  mliins  water  ahall  be  m^ntained  aa  nearly  as  practioable  at 
(70»F.), 


Fio.  3. — Vicnt  apparatua. 
XI.  NOBMAL  CoNBIBTENCT 
n.  Appantna. — Tbe  Vieat  apparatua  eonaieta  of  ■  frame  A  <Pis.  2)  bearinc  a  monbla  rod  B,  weiaUng  300 
crama.  ooe  end  C  bant  t  em.  in  diameter  lor  a  diatanoe  of  S  cm.,  tbe  other  hBTlag  a  remorable  needle  D,  1  mm.  in 
diameter.  6om.  long.  The  rod  ii  rerenibie.  aod  can  be  held  in  any  dteired  poaition  by  a  aerew  B,  and  haa  midway 
between  the  enda  a  mark  F  which  movee  under  aecale  (graduated  to  roillimetera)  attached  to  tbe  frame  A.  Tbe 
paate  ia  belli  in  a  eonieal,  baid-nibber  ring  0.  7  cm.  in  diameter  at  tbe  baae,  4  cm.  high,  reating  on  a  glaM  pUte  H 

>  In  Older  to  isoim  nnltocmhy  in  tbe  reanlta  of  teat*  (or  tbe  time  of  netting  and  ten^Ie  itrengtb  the  manner  ul 
miilnc  above  dmoribed  ahould  be  earafalljr  fi^owed.     At  least  one  minute  li  Banawaty  to  obtain  tbe  dealred  plaelic- 
itr  wUeh  la  not  Appreciably  affeetad  by  continuing  the  midng  lor  aereral  minntea.     Tbe  exact  time  naoeMafy  le 
depoideiil  upon  tbe  peraonal  equation  of  tbe  operator.     Tfaeerrorin  midogebonld  boon  thealdeof  i' 
Daring  tlie  operation  of  mixing,  the  bjuida  abould  be  protected  by  rabbar  glove*. 
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40.  Method. — In  making  the  determination,  600  grams  of  cement,  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  ahall  be 
kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described  in  Sect.  37,  and  quickly  formed  into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  oompleting  the  opera- 
tion by  teasing  it  six  times  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  maintained  about  6  in.  apart;  the  ball  resting  in  the  palm  of 
one  hand  shall  be  pressed  into  the  larger  end  of  the  rubber  ring  h^d  in  the  other  hand,  completely  filling  the  ring 
with  paste;  the  excess  at  the  larger  end  shall  then  be  removed  by  a  single  movement  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the 
ring  shall  then  be  placed  on  its  larger  end  on  a  glass  plate  and  the  excess  paste  at  the  smaller  end  sliced  off  at  the  top 
of  the  ring  by  a  single  oblique  stroke  of  a  trowel  held  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  top  of  the  ring.  During  these  opera* 
tions  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  paste.  The  paste  confined  in  the  ring,  resting  on  the  plate,  shall  be 
placed  under  the  rod,  the  larger  end  of  which  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste;  the  scale  shall 
be  then  read,  and  the  rod  quickly  released.  The  paste  shall  be  of  normal  consistency  when  the  rod  settles  to  a  point 
10  mm.  below  the  original  siirface  in  ^  min.  after  being  released.  The  apparatus  shall  be  free  from  all  vibrations 
during  the  test.  Trial  pastes  shall  be  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until  the  normal  consistency  is 
obtained.    The  amount  of  water  required  shall  be  expressed  in  i>ercentage  by  weight  of  the  dry  cement. 

41.  The  consistency  of  standard  mortar  shall  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  paste  of 
normal  consistency  from  the  same  sample  of  cement.  Having  determined  the  normal  consistency  of  the  sample,  the 
consistency  of  standard  mortar  made  from  the  same  sample  shall  be  as  indicated  in  Table  I,  the  values  being  in 
centage  of  the  combined  dry  weights  of  the  cement  and  standard  sand. 


Table  I. — Pebcentaoe  op  Water  fob  Standard  Mortars 


Percentage  of  water 

for   neat   cement 

paste  of  normal 

consistency 

Percentage  of  water 

for  one  cement,  three 

standard  Ottawa 

sand 

Percentage  of  water 

for  neat  cement 

paste  of  normal 

consistency 

Percentage  of  water 

for  one  cement, 

three  standard  Ottawa 

sand 

15 

9.0 

23 

10.3 

16 

0.2 

24 

10.5 

17 

0.3 

25 

10.7 

18 

0.5 

26 

10.8 

10 

0.7 

27 

11.0 

20 

0.8 

28 

11.2 

21 

10.0             1 

20 

11.3 

22 

10.2               1 

30 

11.5 

XII.  Determination  of  Soundness^ 

41.  Apparatus. — A  steam  apparatus,  which  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  between  08  and  100^.,  or 
one  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  recommended.  The  capacity  of  this  apparatus  may  be  increased  by  using 
a  rack  for  holding  the  pats  in  a  vertical  or  inclined  position. 

4S.  Method. — A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  Hi  in.  thick  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  made  on  clean  glass  plates  about  4  in.  square,  and  stored  in  moist  air  for  24 
hr.  In  molding  the  pat,  the  cement  paste  shall  first  be  flattened  on  the  glass  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  drawing 
the  trowel  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

44.  The  pat  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a  temperature  between  08  and  lOO^C.  upon  a 
suitable  support  1  in.  above  boiling  water  for  5  hr. 

49.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with  a  straight-edge  applied  to  the  sttfface 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  plate. 

XIII.  Determination  of  Time  of  Settinq 


44.  The  following  are  alternate  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  used  as  ordered: 

47.  Vicat  Apparatus. — ^The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  with  the  Vicat  apparatus  described  in  Sect. 
30  (see  Fig.  2). 

45.  Vicat  Method. — A  paste  of  normal  consistency  shall  be  molded  in  the  hard-rubber  ring  O  as  described  in 
Sect.  40.  and  placed  under  the  rod  B,  the  smaller  end  of  which  shall  then  be  carefully  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  paste,  and  the  rod  quickly  released.    The  initial  set  shall  be  said  to  have  occuned  when  the  needle 

1  Unsoundness  it  usually  manifested  by  change  In  volume  which  causes  distortion,  eraeking,  cheeking  or 
disintegration. 

Fata  improperly  made  or  exposed  to  drying  may  develop  what  are  known  as  shrinkage  eraeks  witfala  the 
fizBt  24  hours  and  are  not  an  indieation  of  unsoundness.    These  conditions  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

The  failure  of  the  pats  to  remain  on  the  glass  or  the  eraeking  of  the  glass  to  which  the  pate  are  attached 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  unsoondiM 
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to  pMB  a  point  5  mm.  abova  the  glass  plate  in  H  min.  after  beinc  released:  and  the  final  set,  when  the  needle 
doea  not  sink  visibly  into  the  paste.  The  test  pieces  shall  be  kept  in  mcnst  air  during  the  test.  This  may  be  aooom- 
i;rfiabed  by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan  and  covered  by  a  damp  cloth,  kept  from  contact 
with  them  by  means  of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a  mmst  closet.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  the 
needle  dean,  as  the  collection  of  cement  on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on  the  point 
may  increase  the  penetration.  The  time  of  setting  is  affected  not  only  by  the  percentage  and  temperature  of  the 
^-ater  used  and  the  amount  of  kneading  the  paste  receives,  but  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  its 
determination  is  therefore  only  approximate. 

4i«  Glllmore  Needles. — The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gillmore  needles.     The  Gillmore 
needles  should  preferably  be  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  56. 


3 


(a)  Pat  with  top  surface  flattened  for  determining  time  of  setting  by  Gilmore  method. 


-C^ 


1 1 


I    • 


*^ 


?^^ 


(b)  Gillmore  Needles. 
Fia.  5. 


M.  Gillmore  Method. — The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  A  pat  of  neat  cement  paste  about 
3  in.  in  diameter  and  H  in.  in  thickness  with  a  flat  top  Fig.  5o,  mixed  to  a  normal  consistency,  shall  be  kept  in 
moist  air  at  a  temperature  maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  21^0.  (70°F.).  The  cement  shall  be  considered  to 
have  acquired  its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  appreciable  indentation,  the  Gillmore  needle  Ma  in.  in 
diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  M  lb.  The  final  sot  has  been  acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear  without  appreciable  inden- 
tation, the  Gillmore  needle  H*  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  1  lb.  In  making  the  test,  the  needles  shall  be  held 
in  a  vertical  poMtion,  and  applied  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  pat. 

XIV.  Tension  Tests 


•1*  Form  of  Teat  Piece. — The  form  of  test  piece  shown  in  Fig.  6  shall  be  used.  The  molds  shall  be  made  of 
non-oorroding  metal  and  have  sufficient  material  in  the  sides  to  prevent  spreading  during  molding.  Gang  molds 
when  used  shall  be  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  7.     Molds  shall  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 

•S.  Standard  Sand. — The  sand  to  be  used  shall  be  natural  sand  from  Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  No.  20 
sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  This  sand  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  2  cts.  per 
lb.,  f  .o.b.  ears,  Ottawa,  m. 
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U.  Thi*  uind,  bkvins  pUMd  th«  No.  10  nevt,  ihill  ba  eon^dcnd  ituidud  ntwD  not 
tba  Ko.  30  iiai*  »lt«r  1  min,  oonliouoiu  nsvinc  of  »  500-(TmiQ  uiotrii. 
H.  Tb«  utvMtluJloonlorDi  tothefollawiniipedfiuliona: 
Hm  No.  n  n*v*  ilutll  htTBbatVMn  19.5  bihI  20.6  wlna  pa  wbol*  inch  of  tb«  wup  w 


Tha  No.  30  auvii  ah^  hive  bt 

KDd  31. S  wlrM  per  wbolc  incb  o[  th' 

diaawtu-  ahsU  noi  b«  ouuide  the  lim 

H.  HoldlDf.— [mmediBlcly  >l 

with  tb*  thumbe  >iid  amootbHl  off  • 


■hoot  Hire«.     The  diunetor  oF  tbe  wir 
B  O.OIOS  to  0.01  IS  in. 

atbout  nniminc. 


a.  KDd  the  av«nic« 


mold  end  amoothed  off  with  *  trowels  the  trowel  ehsll  be  drawn  aver  the  mold  inaucha  manner  u  to  eisit  a  inode> 
I  Eireaauie  on  tbs  material.  The  mold  ihall  then  be  turned  over  and  the  operation  of  beaplng.  tbumlung  and 
□othinfl  oS  npMted. 
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M.  TMtiAg*— Testa  shall  b«  made  with  sny  standard  maohins.  The  briquettes  shall  be  tested  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  water.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  clips  and  briquettes  shall  be  free  from  grains  of  sand  or 
dirt.    The  briquettes  shall  be  carefully  centered  and  the  load  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  600  lb.  per  min. 

t7.  Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their  accuracy. 

88.  Faulty  Briquettes. — Briquettes  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths  differing  more  than 
15%  from  the  average  value  of  all  test  pieces  made  from  the  same  sample  and  broken  at  the  same  period,  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  tensile  strength. 

XV.  Storage  of  Test  Pieces 

89.  Apfiaratns. — The  moist  closet  may  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete  box,  or  a  wooden  box  lined  with 
metal.  If  a  wooden  box  is  used,  the  interior  should  be  covered  with  felt  or  broad  wicldng  kept  wet.  The  bottom  of 
the  moist  closet  should  be  covered  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  closet  should  be  provided  with  non-absorbent 
shelves  on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces,  the  shelves  being  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  readily. 

80.  Methods. — Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  test  pieces,  immediately  after  molding,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
moist  doeet  for  from  20  to  24  hr. 

81.  The  briquettes  shall  be  kept  in  molds  on  glass  plates  in  the  moist  closet  for  at  least  20  hr.  After  24  hr.  in 
moist  air  the  briquettes  shall  be  immersed  in  clean  water  in  storage  tanks  of  non-corroding  materiaL 

88.  The  air  and  water  shall  be  mainUuned  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  a  temperatvure  of  2lK?.  (TO^FJ. 


APPENDIX  B 
WORKING  STRESSES' 

1.  Genenl  Assumptions. — The  following  working  stresses  are  recommended  for  static  loads.  Proper  allow- 
ances tor  vibration  and  impact  are  to  be  added  to  live  loads  where  necessary  to  produce  an  equivalent  static  load 
before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  proportioning  parts. 

In  selecting  the  permissible  working  stress  on  concrete,  the  designer  should  be  guided  by  the  working  stresses 
usually  allowed  for  other  materials  of  construction,  so  that  all  structures  of  the  same  class  composed  of  different 
materials  may  have  approximately  the  same  degree  of  safety. 

The  following  recommendations  as  to  allowable  stresses  are  given  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  particular  concrete  which  is  to  be  used;  this  ultimate  strength  is  that  developed  at  an  age  of  28 
days,  in  cylinders  8  in.  in  diameter  and  16  in.  long,  of  the  consistency  described,'  made  and  stored  under  laboratory 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  in  advance  of  construction  as  to  just  what  strength  may  be 
expected,  the  Committee  submits  the  following  values  as  those  which  should  be  obtained  with  materials  and  work- 
manship in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 

Although  occasional  tests  may  show  higher  results  than  those  here  given,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
these  values  should  be  the  maximum  used  in  design. 

Table  op  Compressive  Strengths  of  Different  Mixtures  of  Concrete 

(In  Pounds  per  Square  Inch) 


Aggregate 


1  :3' 


1:4^' 


1:6- 


l:7Ji* 


1  :9 


Granite,  trap  rock 

Gravel,  hard  limestone  and  bard 

sandstone 

Soft  limestone  and  sandstone.  .  .  . 
Cinders 


3,300 

3,000 

2,200 

800 


2,800 

2.500 

1.800 

700 


2,200 

2.000 

1,500 

600 


1.800 

1.600 

1,200 

500 


1,400 

1,300 

1,000 

400 


Note. — For  variations  in  the  moduli  of  elasticity  see  Sect.  8. 

*  Combined  volume  fine  and  coarse  aggregate  measured  separately. 

t.  Bearing. — When  compression  is  applied  to  a  surface  of  concrete  of  at  least  twice  the  loaded  area,  a  stress 
of  36%  of  the  compressive  strength  may  be  allowed  in  the  area  actually  under  load. 

8.  Axial  Compression. — (a)  For  concentric  compression  on  a  plain  concrete  pier,  the  length  of  which  does 
not  exceed  4  diameters,  or  on  a  column  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  only,  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed 
12  diameters,  22.5%  of  the  compressive  strength  may  be  allowed. 

(6)  Columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  1  %  and  not  more  than  4  % 
and  with  lateral  ties  of  not  less  than  M  in.  in  diameter,  12  in.  apart,  nor  more  than  16  diameters  of  the  longitudinal 
bar:  the  unit  stress  recommended  for  (a). 

(c)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1%  and  not  more  than  4%  of  longitudinal  bars  and  with 
circular  hoops  or  spirals  not  less  than  1%  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and  as  hereinafter  specified:'  a  unit 
stress  55%  higher  than  given  for  (a),  provided  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  of  column  to  diameter  of  the 
hooped  core  is  not  more  than  10. 

4.  Compression  in  Extreme  Fiber. — The  extreme  fiber  stress  of  a  beam,  calculated  on  the  assumption  of  a 
constant  modulus  of  elasticity  for  concrete  under  working  stresses  may  be  allowed  to  reach  32.5  %  of  the  compres- 
sive strength.     Adjacent  to  the  support  of  continuous  beams,  stresses  15%  higher  may  be  used. 

5.  Shear  and  Diagonal  Tension. — In  calculations  on  beams  in  which  the  maximum  shearing  stress  in  a  sec- 
tion is  used  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  stress,  the  following  allowable  values  for 
the  maximum  vertical  shearing  stress  in  concrete,  calculated  by  the  method  given  in  formula  (22)*  are  recommended . 

1  From  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  before  the  Society.  Jan.  17,  1017. 

3  The  materials  should  be  mixed  wet  enough  to  produce  a  concrete  of  such  a  consistency  as  will  flow  sluggishly 
into  the  forms  and  about  the  metal  reinforcement  when  used,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  conveyed  from 
the  mixer  to  the  forms  without  separation  of  the  coarse  aggregate  from  the  mortar.  The  quantity  of  water  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  securing  concrete  of  maximum  strength  and  denuty;  too  much  water  is  as  objectionable 
ss  too  little. 

7,  Sect.  8. 
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(a)  For  beams  with  horisontal  bars  only  and  without  web  reinforcement,  2%  of  the  eoznpraiaive 
strength. 

(6)  For  beams  with  web  rdnforceinent  consisting  of  vertical  stirrups  looped  about  the  longitudinal  reinforcina 
bars  in  the  tension  side  of  the  beam  and  spaced  horixontally  not  more  than  one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam;  or  for 
beams  in  which  longitudinal  bars  are  bent  up  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  45  deg.  or  less  than  20  deg.  with  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  points  of  bending  are  spaced  horisontally  not  more  than  three-quarters  oi  the  depth  of  the 
beam  apart,  not  to  exceed  4H%  of  the  compressive  strength. 

(c)  For  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and  vertical  stirrups  looped  about  the  reinforcing  bars  in  the  tension 
side  of  the  beam  and  spaced  horizontally  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  5%  of  the  oompreesive 
strength. 

(d)  For  beams  with  web  reinforcement  (either  vertical  or  inclined)  securely  attached  to  the  longitudinal 
bars  in  the  tension  side  of  the  beam  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  slipping  of  bar  past  the  stirrup,  and  spaced  hori- 
sontally not  more  than  one-half  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  in  case  of  vertical  stirrups  and  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  in  the  case  of  inclined  members,  either  with  longitudinal  bars  bent  up  or  not, 
6%  of  the  compressive  strength. 

The  web  reinforcement  in  case  any  is  used  should  be  proportioned  by  using  .two-thirds  of  the  external  vertical 
shear  in  formulas  (24)^  or  (25).*  The  effect  of  longitudinal  bars  bent  up  at  an  angle  of  from  20  to  45  deg.  with  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  may  be  taken  at  sections  of  the  beam  in  which  the  bent-up  bars  contribute  to  diagonal  tension 
resistance,  as  defined  under  Chap.  VII,  Sect.  8,  as  reducing  the  shearing  stresses  to  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  amount  of  reduction  of  the  shearing  stress  by  means  of  bent-up  bars  will  depend  upon  their  capacityi  but  in 
uo  case  should  be  taken  as  greater  than  4H%  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  over  the  effective  croas- 
section  of  the  beam  (formula  22).*  The  limit  of  tensile  stress  in  the  bent-up  portion  of  the  bar  calculated  by 
formula  (25),'  using  in  this  formula  an  amount  oi  total  shear  corresponding  to  the  reduction  in  shearing  streae 
assumed  for  the  bent-up  bars,  may  be  taken  as  specified  for  the  working  stress  of  steel,  but  in  the  calcvilations 
the  stress  in  the  bar  due  to  its  part  as  longitudinal  reinforcement  of  the  beam  should  be  considered.  The  stresses 
in  stirrups  and  inclined  members  when  combined  with  bent-up  bars  are  to  be  determined  by  finding  the  amount 
of  the  total  shear  which  may  be  allowed  by  reason  of  the  bent-up  bars,  and  subtracting  this  shear  from  the  total 
external  vertical  shear.  Two-thirds  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  shear  to  be  carried  by  the  stirrups,  using  formulae 
(24)»  or  (25)«. 

Where  punching  shear  occurs,  provided  the  diagonal  tension  requirements  are  met,  a  shearing  stress  of  G ''; 
of  the  compressive  strength  may  be  allowed. 

§•  Bond. — The  bond  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  reinforcing  bars  may  be  assumed  at  4  %  of  the  eom- 
pressive  strength,  or  2  %  in  the  esse  of  drawn  wire.  In  the  best  types  of  deformed  bar,  the  bond  stress  may  be 
increased,  but  not  to  exceed  5  %  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete. 

T.  Reinforcement. — The  tensile  or  compressive  stress  in  steel  should  not  exceed  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  structural  steel  members,  the  working  stresses  adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
are  recommended. 

8.  Modnlos  of  Elasticity. — The  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  has  a  wide  range,  depending 
on  the  materials  iised,  the  age,  the  range  of  stresses  between  which  it  is  considered,  as  well  as  other  conditions. 
It  is  recommended  that,  in  computations  for  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  for  the  resisting  moment  of  beams, 
and  for  compression  of  concrete  in  columns,  it  be  assumed  as: 

(a)  One-fortieth  that  of  steel,  when  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  taken  as  not  more  than  800  lb.  per  sq.  in 

(b)  Ono-fifteenth  that  of  steel,  when  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  taken  as  greater  than  800  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
and  less  than  2200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(c)  Ono-twelfth  that  of  steel,  when  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  taken  as  greater  than  2200  lb.  per  sq.  in 
and  less  than  2900  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and 

{d)  One- tenth  that  of  steel,  when  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  taken  as  greater  than  2000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Although  not  rigorously  accurate,  these  assumptions  will  give  safe  results.  For  the  deflection  of  beams 
which  are  free  to  move  longitudinally  at  the  supports,  in  using  formulas  for  deflection  which  do  not  take  into  aoeount 
the  tensile  strength  developed  in  the  concrete,  a  modulus  of  one-eighth  of  that  oi  steel  is  reeommended. 

I  Vertical  web  reinforcement, 

T  ■■  -rr 
Jd 

^  Bars  bent  up  at  angles  between  20  and  45  deg.  with  the  horisontal  and  web  members  inclined  at  46  dog., 

3  r« 

4    Jd 
(See  Standard  Notation,  Appmdix  D.) 
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APPENDIX  C 
RULINGS  PERTAINING  TO  FLAT-SLAB  DESIGN 

Rulings  have  beea  adopted  by  the  Cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  American. 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  by  the  American- Concrete'  Institute,  for  the  regulation  of  the  design  of  flat-slab 
floors.  These  rulings  are  given  below.  Rulings  have  been  adopted  by  other  cities  which  are  of  merit,  but  those 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  have  been  most  widely  used  and  properly  applied  have  given  satisfactory  results. 

The  ruling  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
while  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Society  is  similar  as  to  method  but  more  conservative 
as  to  reinforcement,  and  in  the  light  of  all  the  test  data  available  would  seem  to  be  in  some  respects  ultra  conservative. 

For  the  method  of  application  and  a  comparison  of  designs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Art.  20,  Sect.  11,  page 
487. 

RULING  ON  THE  DESIGN  OP  CANTILEVER  FLAT-SLAB  CONSTRUCTION  IN 

THE  CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

GeneraL — The  design  and  construction  of  reinf  orced-concrete  flat  slabs  shall  be  carried  out  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  "Authorizing  and  Regulating  the  Use  of  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,"  with  special  reference  to  Sect.  2,  heading  "Special  Systems  not  Covered  by 
this  Ordinance.*' 

Reason  for  Ruling.— ^Since  there  has  been  a  number  and  are  likely  to  be  more  applications  for  building  per- 
mits, in  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  the  flat-slab  construction,  and  since  there  have  been  proposed  several  differ- 
ent proprietary  systems,  it  has  become  advisable  to  set  forth  a  ruling  with  which  each  one  must  conform,  and  which 
Mrill  state  the  interpretation  of  the  ordinance  and  all  its  clauses  which  might  relate  to  flat-slab  construction  as 
made  by  this  Bureau. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to  provide  uniformity  of  the  requirements  among  the  several  systems  and  equity 
between  them  in  preparing  designs,  and  to  so  regulate  their  design  and  construction  that  they  will  be  conducted 
under  correct  principles  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance. 

Statement. — Inasmuch  as  the  above-mentioned  clause  of  the  ordinance  specified  that  the  tests  shall  be  made 
to  a  breaking  load  in  order  to  determine  a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  for  loads  for  which  the  structure  is  planned,  a  state- 
ment should  be  made  to  explain  the  reason  for  placing  the  ruling  in  its  following  form. 

On  account  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  so  conducting  a  breaking  load  test  that  it  would  provide  a  basis 
for  a  complete  analysis  which  will  prove  the  above  required  factor  for  safety  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  con- 
vincing guide  in  the  proper  analysis  for  safe  design  and  construction,  as  well  as  omitting  to  require  a  severe, 
expensive  and  improper  test  which  would  not  afford  sufficient  or  consbtent  information,  it  has  been  formally 
decided  that: 

First. — The  tests  shall  have  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demonstrate  what  are  the  actual  strains 
in  the  materials  at  the  time  working  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  structure.  This  should  also  demonstrate 
clearly  the  effect  of  an  uneven  or  partial  distribution  of  design  loading,  and  that  such  loads  will  not  cause  the  strains 
in  the  materials  to  become  substantially  greater  than  those  allowed  for  ordinary  working  conditions,  and  that  an 
unuBuid  load  or  uncertainties  of  manufacture  and  installation  of  building  materials  will  not  result  in  weakness 
or  unsatisfactory  result. 

Second. — The  test  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  to  light  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  strength  of  construction  designed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  and  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  ruling,  and  to  show  that  all  proper  considerations  have  been  provided  for,  therein. 

Further,  it  is  being  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ordinance  to  provide  for  safety  of  building  con- 
struction and  equity  among  the  different  systems,  it  is  decided  that  the  requirements  for  all  special  systems  as  to 
stndns  in  the  materials  shall  be  the  same  as  for  ordinary  construction  as  provided  in  the  ordinance. 

In  view  of  the  above  reasoning,  reports  of  strain-gage  tests  made  by  disinterested  laboratories  and  testing 
engineers  from  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  formulas,  have  been  accepted  and  studied  as  they  were  submitted  by 
applicants.  Inasmuch  as  the  tests  herein  submitted  have  been  conducted  upon  structures  varying  somewhat 
from  those  designed  and  built  under  this  ruling,  in  the  matter  of  strength,  and  as  there  are  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined under  this  ruling,  which  have  so  far  not  been  determined  under  thb  ruling,  which  have  so  far  not  been  de- 
termined by  test,  it  is  sufficient  that  tests  be  conducted  to  determine: 

First,  the  bending  strains  to  which  columns  are  subject  within  the  interior  of  the  structure  as  well  as  at  the 
walls. 

Second^  the  proper  percentage  of  increase  in  strength  which  should  be  provided  in  outer  floor  panels  or  wall 
columns  over  that  for  interior  construction,  and  for  the  effect  upon  the  structure  of  uneven  or  partial  distribution 
of  floor  loading,  such  as  placing  the  load  between  two  rows  of  columns  stretching  clear  across  thc'structurc  than  on 
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interior  or  exterior  paneb.  If  it  should  be  disclosed  by  such  test  that  any  provision  of  this  ruling  is  too  severe  or 
not  severe  enouffh,  the  ruling  will  be  promptly  revised  only  in  so  far  as  thus  indicated. 

FinaUu,  it  is  herein  determined  that  all  systems  admitted  under  this  ruling  shall  have  passed  a  strain-sage 
test  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  ruling  before  any  further  construction  work 
can  be  passed  to  a  permit. 

If  it  should  be  decided  by  all  parties  interested  to  conduct  jointly  one  complete  loading  test  which  will  also 
be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  this  Bureau,  this  test  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  allow  all  systems  to  be  eon- 
structed  without  further  test. 

It  being  noted  that  the  only  additional  information  necessary  will  concern  especially  the  points  of  unoertainty 
described  immediately  preceding.  And  that  additional  tests  will  not  be  requested  by  this  Bureau  of  those  whoae 
systems  are  now  approved.  Tests  by  those  whose  systems  are  now  approved  will  only  be  considered  necessary 
whenever  th»e  requirements  are  objected  to  by  applicants  as  being  too  severe  in  the  above-mentioned  points. 

Flat  slabs  as  understood  by  this  ruling  shall  consist  of  reinforced-Hsoncrete  columns  with  enlarged  capitals 
on  which  is  supported  a  flat  reinforced  slab  floor  with  or  without  plates  or  depressed  panels  at  the  column  cap. 
The  construction  may  be  such  as  to  admit  the  use  of  hollow  panels  in  the  ceiling  or  smooth  ceiling  with  dfpressrd 
panel  in  the  floor  at  the  column  cap. 

The  column  capital  shall  be  defined  as  the  gradual  flaring  out  of  the  column  without  any  marked  offset  in 
the  concrete. 

The  depressed  panel  shall  be  defined  as  a  square,  rectangular  or  approximately  drcular  depresnon  around 
the  column  capital  extending  below  the  adjacent  slab. 

The  panel  length  shall  be  defined  as  the  distance  center  to  center  of  column  of  the  aide  of  a  square  panel, 
and  the  panel  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangular  panel  as  the  distance  center  to  center  of  column  in  the  long  and 
short  directions  respectively.  The  span  length  being  defined  as  the  distance  in  the  clear  from  edge  to  edge  of 
column  cap  where  it  intersects  either  the  floor  slab  or  the  depressed  panel,  measured  on  the  length  or  breadth  of 
the  panel  as  the  case  may  be. 

Requirements 

Stresses. — All  unit  stresses  shall  be  as  specified  in  the  ordinance  governing  the  use  of  concrete  and  reinforeeti 
concrete.  The  resbting  moment  and  coincident  stresses  shall  be  computed  under  the  assumption  set  forth  in 
the  ordinance. 

Moments. — ^The  negative  bending  moment  at  the  support  shall  be  taken  ■  ..     in  which  W  equals  the  total 

load  on  one  panel  exclusive  of  any  load  within  the  area  of  the  column  capital,  and  L'  is  the  dear  span  between 

column  capitals  measured  along  the  side  of  the  pand. 

WL 
The  positive  moment  at  the  center  of  the  panel  shall  be  taken  as  -rg-  in  which  W  is  the  total  load  on  a  panel 

and  L  the  distance  center  to  center  of  columns  measured  along  the  nde  of  the  pand. 

Resisting  Sections. — The  negative  moment  at  the  support  shall  be  considered  as  acting  on  a  vertical  section 
passing  through  the  slab  along  the  periphery  of  the  column  capital.  The  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  on 
this  section  shall  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  straight  line  assumptions  of  stress  distribution,  by  the  formulas 
given  in  the  ordinance,  talcing  the  periphery  of  the  column  capital,  as  the  width  of  the  section  and  the  depth  front 
the  lower  face  of  the  concrete  adjoining  the  column  capital  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  slab  sted  as  the  depth 
of  the  section. 

The  area  of  slab  steel  resisting  the  negative  moment  of     |.     at  the  support  shall  be  taken  as  the  total  section 

of  all  dab  rods  cutting  a  conical  critical  section  starting  at  the  periphery  of  the  column  capital  and  flaring  outwards 
at  a  45-deg.  angle  with  the  vertical.  The  spacing  of  rods  thus  determined  for  the  width  of  the  critical  section  shall 
be  maintained  for  the  full  width  of  the  bands. 

The  positive  moment  at  the  center  shall  be  resisted  by  the  sted  and  concrete  cut  by  a  vertical  oritical  seetion 
through  the  slab  having  its  center  at  the  column  center  and  its  diameter  equal  to  the  main  dimension  of  the  ddes 
of  the  panel. 

Drop  Constmctioo. — The  thickness  of  the  slab  adjacent  to  the  column  capital  may  be  increased,  if  nacnsssr>\ 
by  means  of  a  depending  concrete  drop  pand  centered  on  the  column  center.  Where  this  drop  pand  is  used  the 
resisting  moment  of  the  slab  at  the  periphery  of  the  drop  shall  be  not  less  than  that  calculated  from  the  formula 

IF'  (lY  +  21/  "  T/  ^  ^^^  ^'  '^^  ^'  '^'^  **  defined  above  and  X  is  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  column 

capital  and  circle  of  area  equal  to  that  of  the  drop  used.  This  drop  pand  may  be  diminished  in  thickness  at  greater 
distanoe  from  the  column  capital  if  desired  provided  the  resisting  moment  at  any  section  shall  not  fall  bdow  the 
value  determined  by  the  above  formula  applied  to  that  particular  section. 

Colomiis. — The  columns  shall  be  calculated  for  the  unbalanced  moment  of  the  live  floor  load  when  the  entire 
area  in  one  side  of  a  line  through  the  column  center  is  conddered  as  loaded  and  the  area  on  the  other  side  unloaded. 
The  live-load  reaction  produdng  this  moment  shall  be  conddered  as  uniformly  distributed  along  the  periphery 
of  the  column  capitaL 

DIstribntioa  of  Slab  StoeL — The  computed  area  of  sted  per  unit  width  of  band  determined  from  tha  mooient 
at  the  support  diaU  be  maintained  the  same  for  the  entire  width  of  each  band.  Width  of  bands  shall  be  soflSdeot 
to  cause  the  whole  area  of  the  panel  to  be  covered  by  reinforcing  bars      The  total  steel  area  as  determined  from  the 
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oomputatioDS  may  be  diBtributed  equally  between  all  the  bands  or  somewhat  more  than  one-hall  may  be  placed 
in  the  direct  bands.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  steel  area  of  direct  bands  exceed  that  in  diagonal  bands  by 
more  than  one-third  for  square  panels. 

Rectangular  Panels. — The  slab  thicknesses  and  the  steel  area  in  the  various  bands  shall  be  determined  in 
rectangular  panels  by  computations  based  on  a  square  panel  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  steel  area  in  the  long 
direct  band  shall  be  that  required  in  the  same  band  if  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  square  panel  of  the  long  dimensions 
in  sise.  The  steel  area  in  the  short  direct  band  shall  be  that  required  in  the  same  band  if  situated  on  the  edge  of 
a  square  panel  of  the  short  dimension  in  sise. 

The  steel  area  in  the  diagonal  bands  shall  be  that  required  in  the  same  band  if  situated  diagonally  in  a  square 
panel  whose  sise  will  be  the  average  of  the  long  and  short  dimensions. 

Prollle  of  Column  CapitaL — The  profile  of  the  column  capital  shall  satbfy  the  moment  of  . .  at  any  con- 
centric vertioal  section  through  it  and  the  slab,  the  value  of  W  and  U  being  taken  for  the  particular  section 
considered. 

Moments  in  Wall  Panels. — The  bending  moment  to  be  resuted  by  any  band  of  reinforcing  extending  into 
an  exterior  panel  shall  be  increased  by  20%  if  concrete  column  supports  are  present  at  the  wall,  and  by  40%  if 
the  slab  rests  on  a  brick  wall  at  its  exterior  edge. 

Concentrated  Loads. — Girders  and  beams  shall  be  provided  where  necessary  to  carry  concentrated  loads 
in  excess  of  the  safe  capacity  of  the  floor  slab.  Such  girders  and  beams  shall  be  calculated  to  carry  the  full  con- 
centrated load. 

Openings  Cut  in  Floors. — Girders  and  beams  shall  be  provided  on  all  sides  of  the  opening  wherever  there  arc 
openings  or  holes  in  the  slab.     They  shall  be  calculated  to  carry  the  reaction  of  the  floor  on  all  sides  of  the  openings. 

RULING  COVERING  DESIGN  OF  FLAT-SLAB  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

(For  ruling  as  amended  Jan.  1,  1918,  see  page  851.) 

1.  Dellnitions. — Flat  slabs  as  understood  by  this  ruling  are  reinforced-conorete  slabs  supported  directly 
on  reinforced  columns  with  or  without  plates  or  capitals  at  the  top,  the  whole  construction  being  hingeless  and  mono- 
lithic without  any  visible  beams  or  girders.  The  construction  may  be  such  as  to  admit  the  use  of  hollow  panels 
in  the  ceiling  or  smooth  ceiling  with  depressed  panels  in  the  floor. 

S.  The  column  capital  shall  be  defined  as  the  gradual  flaring  out  of  the  top  of  the  column  without  any  marked 
offset. 

S.  The  drop  panel  shall  be  defined  as  a  square  or  rectangular  depression  around  the  column  capital  extending 
below  the  slab  adjacent  to  it. 

4.  The  panel  length  shall  be  defined  as  the  distance  center  to  center  of  columns  of  the  side  of  a  square  panel, 
or  the  average  distance  center  to  center  of  columns  of  the  long  and  short  sides  of  a  rectangular  panel. 

5.  Cotamns. — The  least  dimensions  of  any  concrete  column  shall  be  not  less  than  one-twelfth  the  panel 
length,  or  one-twelfth  the  clear  height  of  the  column. 

•■  Slab  Thickness. — The  minimum  total  thickness  of  the  slab  in  inches  shall  be  determined  by  the  formulas 

/  -  0.023L%/i^ 
where 

t  -■  total  thickness  of  slab  in  inches. 
L  »  panel  length  in  feet. 
w  ■■  total  live  and  dead  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

7.  In  no  ease  shall  the  slab  thickness  be  less  than  one-thirty-second  of  the  panel  length  for  floors,  and  one- 
fortieth  of  the  panel  length  for  roofs,  and  also  not  less  than  6  in. 

t.  Cohimn  CapitaL — ^The  diameter  of  the  column  capital  shall  be  measured  where  its  vertical  thickness  is  at 
least  IVi  in.,  and  shall  be  at  least  0.225  of  the  panel  length. 

f  •  The  slope  of  the  column  capital  shall  nowhere  make  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  more  than  45  deg.  Spe- 
cial attention  shall  be  given  to  the  design  of  the  column  capital  in  considering  eccentric  loads,  and  the  effect  of  wind 
upon  the  structure. 

10.  Drop  PaneL — The  depth  of  the  drop  shall  be  determined  by  computing  it  as  a  beam,  using  the  negative 
bending  moment  specified  elsewhere  in  this  ruling.  The  width  and  length  shall  be  determined  by  the  allowable 
unit  shearing  stresses  on  the  perimeter,  given  below. 

11«  fihiwring  Stresses. — The  allowable  unit  punching  shear  on  the  perimeter  of  the  column  capital  shall  be 
three-fiftieths  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  as  given  in  Sect.  546  of  the  building  ordinance. 
The  allowable  unit  shear  on  the  perimeter  of  the  drop  panel  shall  be  three  one-hundredths  of  the  ultimate  compres- 
sive strength  of  the  concrete.  In  computing  shearing  stress  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  resistance  to  diag- 
onal tension  the  method  specified  by  the  ordinance  shall  be  used. 

IS.  Panel  Stripe. — For  the  puri>ose  of  establishing  the  bending  moments  and  the  resisting  moments  of  a 
square  panel,  the  panel  shall  be  divided  into  strips  known  ss  strip  A  and  strip  B.    Strip  A  shall  include  the  rein- 
forcement and  slab  in  a  width  extending  from  the  center  line  of  the  columns  for  a  distance  each  side  of  tliit  oenter 
line  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  panel  length.     Strip  B  shall  include  the  reinforcement  and  slab  In  the  * 
51 
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mftimng  in  the  center  of  the  panel.  At  right  angles  to  these  strips,  the  panel  shall  be  divided  into  similar  strips  A 
and  Bt  having  the  same  widths  and  relations  to  the  center  line  of  the  columns  as  the  above  strips.  These  strips 
shall  be  for  designing  purposes  only,  and  are  not  intended  as  the  boundary  lines  of  any  bands  of  steel  used. 

IS.  These  strips  shall  apply  to  the  sjrstem  of  reinforcement  in  which  the  reinforcing  bars  are  placed  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  columns,  hereinafter  known  as  the  two-way  system,  and  also  to  the  sys- 
tem of  reinforcement  in  which  the  reinforcing  bars  are  placed  parallel,  at  right  angles  to  and  diagonal  to  the  center 
line  of  the  columns  hereinafter  known  as  the  four>way  system. 

Bending  Moment  Coefficients,  Interiob  Panel,  Two-way  Stbtem 

14.  The  negative  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  A  at  the  edge  of  a  column  capital  or 
over  it.  shall  be  taken  as  WL'^/15.  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  croesHsection  of  each  strip  A,  midway 
between  column  centers  shall  be  taken  as  WL*/30,  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each 
strip  B  in  the  middle  of  the  panel  shall  be  taken  at  WL^/GO,  The  negative  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross  aec- 
tion  of  each  strip  B  on  the  center  line  of  the  columns  shall  be  taken  at  TFL V60.     In  the  formulas  hereinabove  given 

W  "■  total  live  and  dead  load  per  lineal  foot  of  each  strip. 
L    ^  panel  length  in  feet. 

Bending  Moment  Coefficients,  Interior  Panel,  Four-wat  System 

15.  The  negative  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  A  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital  or 
over  it,  shall  be  taken  as  WL*/15.  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  A,  midway 
between  column  centers  shall  be  taken  as  WL*/40.  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each 
strip  B  in  the  middle  of  the  panel  shall  be  taken  as  WL*/GO,  The  negative  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section 
of  each  strip  B  on  the  center  line  of  the  column  shall  be  taken  at  WL*/QO. 

Bending  Moment  Coefficients,  Wall  Panels 

IC  Wherever  the  coefficients  Ms,  Ho,  Mo  or  Mo  appear  in  the  moments  given  for  interior  panels  in  either  the 
two-way  or  the  four- way  systems,  the  coefficients  M2,  Hs,  M»  and  Ho  respectively  shall  be  used  in  the  moments 
for  wall  panels  supported,  on  concrete  columns  and  girders. 

17.  When  brick  walls  are  used  partly  to  support  wall  panels,  these  walls  shall  be  stiffened  by  pilasters  or  piers 
as  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings.  Wherever  the  coefficients  Ms,  Ho,  Mo  or  Ho  appear  in  the  mo- 
ments given  for  interior  i>anels  in  either  the  two-way  or  the  four-way  systems,  the  coefficients  Ho,  Ho,  Hr  and  Uo 
respectively  shall  be  used  in  the  moments  for  such  panels  resting  on  brick  walls. 

Point  of  Inflection 

18.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  calculations  of  the  bending  moment  at  the  sections  away  from  the  column 
capita],  the  point  of  inflection  shall  be  considered  as  being  one-quarter  the  distance  center  to  center  of  columns,  both 
crosswise  fl^nd  diagonally,  from  the  center  of  the  column. 

Tensile  Stress  in  Steel  and  Compressive  Stress  in  Concrete 


If.  The  tensile  stress  in  steel  and  the  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  to  resist  the  bending  moment  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  reinforcement  and  slab  in  the  width  included  in  a  given  strip,  and  according  to  the 
assumptions  and  requirements  given  in  Sects.  545  to  548  inclusive  of  the  building  ordinance. 

50.  The  steel  shall  be  considered  as  being  concentrated  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  all  the  bands  of  steel  in  a 
given  strip. 

51.  For  the  four-way  system  of  reinforcement  the  amount  of  steel  to  resist  the  negative  bending  moment  ovet 
the  support  in  each  strip  A  shall  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  steel  in  one  cross  band  and  one  diagonal  band 
The  amount  of  steel  to  resist  the  positive  bending  moment  of  each  strip  B  shall  be  considered  as  the  area  of  the  steel 
in  a  diagonal  band.  The  amount  of  steel  to  resist  the  positive  bending  moment  in  each  strip  A  shall  be  considered 
as  the  area  of  the  steel  in  a  cross-band,  and  the  amount  of  steel  to  resist  the  negative  moment  in  each  strip  B  shall  be 
the  sted  included  in  the  width  of  strip  B. 

St.  For  the  two-way  system  of  reinforcement  the  amount  of  steel  to  resist  the  bending  moment  in  any  strip 
shall  be  considered  as  the  area  of  steel  included  in  the  width  of  the  strip. 

SS«  In  both  systems  of  reinforcement  the  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  in  any  strip  shall  be  «»*ii»»|i4tH  by 
taking  the  area  of  steel  considered  for  each  strip,  and  applying  it  in  a  beam  formula  baaed  on  the  prindples  of  Sect. 
548  of  the  building  ordinance. 

S4.  When  the  length  of  a  pand  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  6  % ,  all  computations  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  square  with  sides  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  and  breadth.  In  no  rectangular  panel  ahall  the 
length  exceed  four-thirds  the  breadth. 

Sf.  For  panels  with  length  more  than  6%  in  excess  of  the  breadth,  the  slab  shall  first  be  designed  for  a  bending 
moment  based  on  an  assumed  square  panel  with  sides  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangu- 
lar panel. 
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16.  For  the  four-way  eystem  of  reinforcement  the  amount  of  steel  found  for  the  positive  moment  of  each 
atrip  B  by  designing  in  this  manner  shall  be  that  used  in  the  diagonal  band.  For  the  positive  moment  in  each 
strip  A,  the  required  amount  of  steel  in  the  cross-band  shall  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  steel  used  in  the  design 
of  the  assumed  square  panel  by  the  cube  of  the  ratio  found  by  dividing  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  rectangular  panel 
by  the  nde  of  the  assumed  square  panel,  for  the  long  and  short  sides  of  the  panel  respectively.  The  compressive 
stresses  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  width  equal  to  one-half  of  the  side  of  the  assumed  square  panel,  and  on 
the' assumptions  used  in  the  calculations  of  compressive  stresses  in  square  panels.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of 
steel  in  the  short  side  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  required  for  the  long  side. 

ST.  For  the  two-way  system  of  reinforcement,  the  amount  of  steel  found  for  the  positive  and  negative  moment 
of  each  strip  B  by  designing  in  this  manner  shall  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  steel  used  in  the  design  of  the 
assumed  sqxiare  panel  by  the  cube  of  the  ratio  found  by  dividing  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  rectangular  panel  by 
the  side  of  the  assumed  square  panel,  for  the  short  and  long  side  of  the  panel  respectively.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  amount  of  steel  required  for  each  strip  .4,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  given  above  for  the  four-way  system. 

S8«  Walls  and  Openings. — Girders  or  beams  shall  be  constructed  under  walls,  and  around  openings  and  to 
carry  concentrated  loads. 

M.  Compntationa. — Complete  computations  of  interior  and  wall  panels  and  such  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  shall  be  left  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
when  plans  are  presented  for  approval. 

50.  Placing  of  SteeL — In  order  that  the  slab  bars  shall  be  maintained  in  the  position  shown  in  the  design  dur- 
ing the  work  <rf  pouring  the  slab,  spacers  and  supports  shall  be  provided  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Build- 
ings. All  bars  shall  be  secured  in  place  at  intersections  by  wire  or  other  metal  fastenings.  In  no  case  shall  the 
spadng  of  the  bars  exceed  9  in.  The  steel  to  resist  the  negative  moment  in  each  strip  B  shall  extend  one-fourth  of 
the  panel  length  beyond  the  center  line  of  the  columns  in  both  directions. 

51.  All  splices  in  bars  shall  be  made  over  the  column  head.  The  length  of  the  splice  beyond  the  center  line 
of  the  column  in  both  directions  shall  be  at  least  2  ft.  nor  less  than  that  nejcessary  for  the  full  development  of  the 
strength  of  the  bar  as  limited  by  the  unit  bond  stresses  given  by  the  ordinance.  The  splicing  of  adjacent  bars  shall 
be  avmded  as  far  as  posnble. 

SS.  Slab  bars  which  are  lapped  over  the  column,  the  sectional  area  of  both  being  included  in  the  calculations 
for  negative  moment,  shall  extend  not  less  than  0.25  of  the  panel  length  for  cross-bands,  and  0.35  of  the  panel 
length  for  diagonal  bands,  beyond  the  column  center. 

t9.  Test  of  Workmanship. — The  Commissioner  of  Buildings  or  his  representative  may  choose  any  two  adja- 
cent paneb  in  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  workmanship.  The  test  shall  not  be 
made  sooner  than  the  time  required  for  the  cement  to  set  thoroughly,  nor  leas  than  6  weeks  after  the  concrete  had 
been  poured. 

S4.  All  deOections  under  test  load  shall  be  taken  at  the  center  of  the  slab,  and  shall  be  measured  from  the  nor- 
mal unloaded  position  of  the  slab.  The  two  panels  selected  shall  be  uniformly  loaded  over  their  entire  area  with  a 
load  equal  to  the  dead  load  plus  twice  the  live  load,  thus  obtaining  twice  the  total  design  load.  The  load  shall  remain 
in  place  not  less  than  24  hr.  If  the  total  deflection  in  the  center  of  the  panel  under  the  test  load  does  not  exceed  one 
eight-hundredth  of  the  panel  length,  the  slab  may  be  placarded  to  carry  the  full  design  live  load.  If  it  exceeds  this 
amount  of  deflection,  and  recovers  not  less  than  80  %  of  the  total  deflection  within  7  days  after  the  load  is  removed, 
the  slab  may  be  placarded  to  carry  the  fuU  design  live  load.  If  the  deflection  exceeds  the  allowable  amount  above 
specified,  and  the  recovery  is  less  than  80  %  in  7  days  after  the  removal  of  the  test  load,  other  tests  shall  be  made  on 
the  same  or  other  panels,  the  results  of  which  will  determine  the  amount  of  live  load  the  slabs  will  be  permitted  to 
carry. 

SI.  Geaend. — ^The  design  and  execution  of  the  work  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Chicago  buildinj 
ordinances,  and  to  correct  principles  of  construction. 

cmCAGO  REnVFORCED-CONCRETE  FLAT-SLAB  RULIIfG  AMENDED 

(Kew  ordinance  adopted  Jan.  I,  1918,  while  this  book  was  in  press) 

i.  Definstioiis. — Flat  slabs  as  understood  by  this  ruling  are  reinforced-concrete  slabs,  supported  directly  on 
reinforeed  columns  with  or  without  plates  or  capitals  at  the  top,  the  whole  construction  being  hingeless  and  mono- 
lithic without  any  visible  beams  or  girders.  The  construction  may  be  such  as  to  admit  the  use  of  hollow  panels  in 
the  edling  or  smooth  ceiling  with  depressed  panels  in  the  floor. 

S.  The  column  capital  shall  be  defined  as  the  gradual  flaring  out  of  the  top  of  the  column  without  any  marked 
offset. 

S.  The  drop  panel  shall  be  defined  as  a  square  or  rectangular  d(»pressioQ  around  the  column  capital  extending 
below  the  slab  adjacent  to  it. 

4.  The  panel  length  shall  be  defined  as  the  distance  c.  to  c.  of  columns  of  the  side  of  a  square  panel,  or  the 
average  '^««**»»r»  c.  to  c  of  columns  of  the  long  and  short  sides  of  a  rectangular  panel. 

f.  Colimuis.— The  least  dimension  of  any  concrete  column  shall  be  not  less  than  one-twelfth  the  panel  length, 
nor  one-twelfth  the  dear  height  of  the  eolumn. 

t.  Slab  Thklmttt — ^The  ttiSwimnm  total  thickness  of  the  slab  in  inches  shall  be  determined  by  the  formula: 

(  a  Ir     /44  ( «  square  root  of  W  divided  by  44),  where  t  *  total  thickness  of  slab  in  inches,  W  »  total  live  toad  and 
dead  load  in  pounds  on  the  panel,  measured  c.  to  c.  of  columns. 
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7*  In  no  eaae  shall  the  thiokneoa  be  less  than  Ht  of  the  i>anel  length  iL/Z2)  for  floors,  uor  Ho  of  the  panel 
length  (X/40)  for  roofs  (L  being  the  distance  c.  to  o.  of  columns). 

8.  In  no  ease  shall  the  thickness  of  slab  be  leas  than  6  in.  for  floors  or  roofs. 

§•  Column  Caiiital. — When  used  the  diameter  of  the  column  capital  shall  be  measured  where  its  vertical 
thickness  is  at  least  IH  in.  and  shall  be  at  least  0.225  of  the  panel  length. 

The  slope  of  the  column  capital  shall  nowha«  make  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  more  than  45  deg.  Special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  design  of  the  column  capital  in  considering  eccentric  loads,  and  the  effect  of  Urind 
upon  the  structure. 

10.  Drop  PaneL — When  used,  the  drop  panel  shall  be  square  or  circular  for  square  panels  and  rectangular  or 
elliptical  for  oblong  panels. 

11.  The  length  of  the  drop  shall  not  be  less  than  one- third  of  the  panel  length  (L/S)  if  square,  and  not  less  than 
on^third  of  the  long  or  short  side  of  the  panel  respectively,  if  rectangular. 

11.  The  depth  of  the  drop  panel  shall  be  determined  by  computing  it  as  a  beam,  using  the  negative  moment 
over  the  column  capital  specified  elsewhere  in  this  ruling. 

IS.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  dimensions  of  the  drop  panel  be  leas  than  required  for  punching  shear  along 
its  perimeter,  using  the  allowable  unit  shearing  stresses  specified  below. 

14,  Shearing  Stresses. — The  allowable  unit  punching  shear  on  the  x>erimeter  of  the  column  capital  shall  be 
9io  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  as  given  in  Sect.  533  of  the  building  ordinance.  The 
allowable  unit  shear  on  the  perimeter  of  the  drop  panel  shall  be  0.03  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the 
concrete.  la  computing  shearing  stress  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reeistance  to  diagonal  tension  the 
method  specified  by  the  ordinance  shall  be  used. 

If.  Panel  Strips. — For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  bending  moments  and  the  resisting  moments  of  a  square 
panel,  the  panel  shall  be  divided  into  strips  known  as  strip  A  and  strip  B.  Strip  A  shall  include  the  reinforcement 
and  slab  in  a  width  extending  from  the  center  line  of  the  columns  for  a  distance  each  side  of  this  center  line  equal  to 
one-quarter  of  the  panel  length.  Strip  B  shall  include  the  reinforcement  and  slab  in  the  half  width  remaining  in  the 
center  of  the  panel.  At  right  angles  to  these  striiM,  the  panel  shall  be  divided  into  similar  strips  A  and  B,  having 
the  same  widths  and  relations  to  the  center  line  of  the  columns  as  the  above  stripe.  These  stripe  shall  be  for  design- 
ing purposes  only,  and  are  not  intended  as  the  boundary  lines  of  any  bands  of  steel  used. 

It.  These  stripe  shall  apply  to  the  sjrstem  of  reinforcement  in  which  the  reinforcing  bars  ax«  placed  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  columns,  hereinafter  known  as  the  two-way  system,  and  also  to  the  system 
of  reinforcement  in  which  the  reinforcing  bars  are  placed  parallel,  at  right  angles  to  and  diagonal  to  the  center  line 
of  the  columns  hereinafter  known  as  the  four-way  system. 

IT.  Any  other  syvtem  of  reinforcement  in  which  the  reinforcing  bars  ore  placed  in  circular,  concentric  rings  and 
radial  bars,  or  systems  with  steel  rods  arranged  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
either  the  two-way  or  the  four-way  system  herein  specified. 

18.  Bending  Moment  Coefficients,  Interior  Panel,  Two-way  System. — In  panels  where  standard  drops  and 
column  eapitals  are  used  as  above  specified,  the  negative  bending  moment,  taken  at  a  cross  section  of  each  strip  A  at 
the  edge  of  the  column  capital  or  over  it,  shall  be  taken  as  WL/30. 

If.  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  croes-eection  of  each  strip  .-t  midway  between  column  centers 
shaU  be  taken  as  WL/&0. 

10.  The  positive  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  B  in  the  middle  of  the  panel  shall  be 
taken  as  WL/120. 

St.  The  negative  bending  moment  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  B  on  the  center  line  of  the  columns 
shaU  be  taken  as  WL/120. 

18.  In  the  formulas  hereinabove  given  W  —  total  live  and  dead  load  on  the  whole  panel  in  pounds,  L  ■•  panel 
length,  o.  to  c.  of  columns. 

18.  Bending  Moment  Coeffldeota,  Interior  Panel.  Poor-way  System. — In  panels  where  standard  drops  and 
column  capitals  are  used  as  above  specified,  the  negative  bending  moment,  taken  at  a  croae-section  of  each  strip  .t 
at  the  edge  of  column  capital  or  over  it,  shall  be  taken  as  WL/30. 

84.  The  positive  bending  moment,  taken  at  a  cross  section  of  each  strip  .1.  midway  between  column  oenters, 
iholl  be  taken  as  WL/SO. 

8f«  The  positive  bending  moment,  taken  at  a  cross-section  of  each  strip  B,  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  panel, 
shall  be  token  as  WL/120. 

If.  The  negative  bending  moment,  taken  at  a  croes-section  of  each  strip  B  on  the  center  line  of  the  columns, 
shall  be  taken  as  1FL/120. 

87.  Bending  Moment  Coeftdents,  Wall  Panels. — Where  wall  panels  with  standard  drops  and  capitals  are 
carried  by  columns  and  girders  built  in  walls,  as  in  skeleton  construction,  the  same  coefficients  ahall  be  used  sa  for 
an  interior  pand.  except  as  foUows:  The  positive  bending  moments  on  strips  A  and  B  midway  between  wall  and 
first  line  of  columns  shall  be  increased  25  5(. 

88.  Where  wall  pands  are  carried  on  new  brick  walls,  these  shaD  be  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar  and  shall 
be  stiffened  with  pilasters  as  foUows:  If  a  I6-in.  wall  is  used,  it  shall  have  a  4-in.  pilaster.  If  a  1 2-in.  wall  is  used,  it 
shall  have  an  8-in.  pilaster.  The  length  of  pilasters  shall  be  not  Ices  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  nor  less  than 
one-dghth  of  the  distonoe  between  pilasten.  The  pilasters  ahall  be  located  oppodte  the  eolnmns  as  neariy  as  prac- 
ticable, and  shall  be  corbded  out  4  in.  at  the  top.  starting  at  the  levd  of  the  biwe  of  the  eolnma  eapital.  Not  li 
than  8-in.  bearing  shall  be  provided  for  the  slab,  the  full  length  of  wall. 
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The  eoefficienU  oi  bending  momenta  required  for  these  panele  shall  be  the  eame  as  those  for  the  interior  panels 
except  as  provided  herewith:  The  positive  bending  moments  on  strips  A  and  B  midway  between  the  wall  and  first 
line  of  columns  shall  be  increased  50%. 

S9.  Where  wall  panels  are  supported  on  old  brick  walls«  there  shall  be  columns  with  standard  drops  and  capi- 
tals built  against  the  wall,  which  shall  be  tied  to  the  same  in  an  approved  manner,  and  at  least  an  d-in.  bearing 
provided  for  the  slab,  the  full  length.  Where  this  is  impracticable,  there  shall  be  built  a  beam  on  the  underside  of 
slab  adjacent  to  the  wall  between  columns,  strong  enough  to  carry  26%  of  the  panel  load. 

The  coefficients  of  bending  moments  for  the  two  cases  of  slab  support  herein  deecribed  shall  be  the  same  as 
thoee  specified  in  Sect.  27  and  Sect.  28  for  skeleton  and  wall  bearing  condition,  respectively. 

50.  Nothing  specified  above  shall  be  construed  ss  applying  to  a  case  of  slabs  merely  resting  on  walls  or  ledges, 
without  any  condition  of  restraint.  These  shall  be  figured  as  in  ordinary  beam-and-girder  construction  specified  in 
the  ordinances. 

51.  Bending  Moment  Coeffidents,  Wall  and  Interior  Columns. — Wall  columns  in  skeleton  construction  shall 
be  designed  to  resist  a  bending  moment  of  WL/eO  at  floors  and  WL/30  at  roof.  The  amount  of  steel  required  for 
thia  moment  shall  be  independent  of  that  required  to  carry  the  direct  load.  It  shall  be  placed  as  near  the  surfaces 
of  the  oolpwin  as  practicable  on  the  tension  sides,  and  the  rods  shall  be  continuous  in  crossing  from  one  side  to 
another.  The  length  of  rods  below  the  base  of  the  capital  and  above  the  floor  line  shall  be  sufficient  to  develop 
thmr  strength  through  bond,  but  not  less  than  40  diameters,  nor  less  than  one-third  the  clear  height  between  the 
floor  line  and  the  base  of  the  column  capital. 

91»  The  interior  columns  most  be  analysed  for  the  worst  condition  of  unbalanced  loading.  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  ruling  to  oover  ordinary  cases  of  eccentric  loads  on  the  columns  by  the  requirement  of  Sect.  6.  Where  the 
minimum  sise  of  column  therein  specified  is  found  insufficient,  however,  the  effect  of  the  resulting  bending  moment 
shall  be  properly  divided  between  the  adjoining  slab  and  the  columns  above  and  below  according  to  best  principles 
of  engineering,  and  the  columns  enlarged  sufficiently  to  carry  the  load  safely. 

SS.  Bending  Moment  Coefidents,  Panels  Without  Drops,  or  Capitals,  or  Both. — In  square  panels  where  no 
column  capital  or  no  depressions  are  used,  the  sum  total  of  positive  and  negative  bending  moments  shall  be  equal 
to  that  computed  by  the  following  formula 

B.M.  -  iWL/S)  (1.53  -  4*  +  4.18A») 

where  B.M.  *  Numerical  sum  of  positive  and  negative  bending  moments,  regardless  of  algebraic  signs: 

W  *  Total  live  and  dead  load  on  the  whole  panel; 

L  *  Length  of  side  of  a  square  pand,  e.  to  c.  of  columns; 

k  *  Ratio  of  the  radios  of  the  oolumn  or  column  capital  to  pand  length,  L. 

Thia  total  bending  moment  shall  be  divided  between  the  podtive  and  the  negative  moments  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  Epical  square  panda  for  two-way  or  four-way  systems  spedfied  abore  for  interior  and  wall  panels 
respect!  vdy. 

Si.  Point  €i  loflectioBj — For  the  purpose  of  making  the  calculations  of  the  bending  moment  at  the  sections 
away  from  tlie  eolmnn  capital,  the  point  of  inflection  shall  be  considered  as  bdng  one-quarter  the  distance  c.  to  c. 
of  columns,  both  croaswise  and  diagonally,  fr<mi  the  center  of  the  column. 

SS.  Tensile  Stran  in  Steel  and  Compressive  Stress  hi  Concrete. — The  tendle  stress  in  sted  and  the  eomprea- 
nve  stress  in  the  eonerete  to  resist  the  bending  moment  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  tlie  rdnforcemeot  and  slab 
in  the  width  indoded  in  a  given  strip,  and  according  to  the  assumptions  and  requirements  giv«i  in  Sects.  532  to  535 
indodve  of  the  building  ordinance.  The  sted  shall  be  conddered  as  bdng  concentrated  at  the  center  of  gravity  of 
all  the  bands  of  sted  in  a  given  strip. 

SS.  For  the  foor-way  system  of  rdnforeement  the  amount  of  sted  to  redst  the  negative  bending  moment  over 
the  support  in  each  strip  A  shall  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  sted  in  one  cross  band  and  one  diagonal  band. 
The  amoont  of  sted  to  resist  the  podtive  bending  moment  of  each  strip  B  shall  be  considered  as  the  area  of  the 
sted  in  a  diagonal  band.  The  amount  of  sted  to  resist  the  podtive  bending  moment  in  each  strip  A  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  area  of  the  sted  in  a  cross  band,  and  the  amoont  of  sted  to  restet  the  negative  moment  in  each  strip 
B  shaO  be  the  sted  inehnlsd  in  the  width  of  strip  B. 

ST.  For  the  two-way  system  of  rdnforeement  the  amoont  of  sted  to  resist  the  bending  moment  in  any  strip 
shall  be  eonswVred  ss  the  srta  of  sted  indoded  in  the  width  of  the  strip. 

SS»  In  both  systems  of  reinforeonent  the  eompresdve  stress  in  the  concrete  in  any  strip  shall  be  edculated  by 
taking  the  area  of  sted  eonsidsred  for  each  strip  and  applying  it  in  a  beam  formula  based  on  the  prind|rfcs  of  Sect. 
535  of  the  MUing  ofdinaaee. 

SSU  Whetv  drop  paneii  are  used,  the  width  of  beam  aasnmed  to  resist  the  eompresdve  stresses  over  the  eduma 
eapitsl  shaO  be  the  width  of  the  drop. 

Ml  The  width  of  beam,  where  no  drop  panels  are  nsed,  shall  be  the  width  of  sted  bands.  Where  this  is  fovad 
insnSIrisnf,  the  sna  shall  bsfaMrsassd  by  intrododng  compression  sted  in  the  bottom  oidah. 

41*  BsilMssiM  P—sli.  When  the  length  of  pand  in  either  two-way^  or  four-way  system  does  not  stfeed  the 
breadth  by  sMm  than  5%,  all  eompotatioos  shall  be  based  on  a  square  pand  wboee  dde  equals  the  mean  of  the 
length  and  hwsifth,  and  the  sted  sqjnaOy  distributed  among  the  strips  according  to  the  coefficients  above  spedfied. 

4t»  Is  no  raetaagoiar  pand  shafl  the  length  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  latter. 

M,  BscttURBBlar  fftaslit  F— i*iin|  Sfstssb-'In  the  foor-way  system  of  leinforeement,  where  Isnsth  aseeeds 
brsadth  by  more  tluui  S%,  thaaasoont  of  sted  nqdrsd  in  strip  A,  long  (fireetioo,  both  positive  and 
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the  same  aa  that  required  for  the  same  strip  in  a  square  panel  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  long  aide  of  the  rectangu- 
lar panel. 

44.  The  amount  of  steel,  strip  i4,  short  direction,  positive  and  negative,  shall  be  the  same  aa  that  required  for 
the  same  strip  in  a  square  panel,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  short  side  of  the  rectangular  panel. 

4I.  The  amount  of  steel  in  strip  B,  positive  and  negative,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  required  for  similar  strip  in 
a  square  panel  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  long  and  the  short  side  of  the  rectangular  panel. 

M.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  steel  in  the  short  side  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  required  for  the  long 
side. 

47.  Rectangular  Panels,  Two-way  System. — In  the  two-way  system  of  reinforcement  the  amount  of  steel 
required  for  the  positive  and  the  negative  moment  of  each  strip  A  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  aa  indi- 
cated for  the  four-way  system  above. 

48.  The  amount  of  steel  in  strip  B,  positive  and  negative,  running  in  short  direction,  shall  be  equal  to  that 
required  for  the  same  strip  in  a  square  panel  whose  length  equals  the  long  side  of  the  rectangular  panel. 

49.  The  amount  of  steel  in  strip  B,  long  direction,  positive  and  negative,  shall  be  equal  to  that  required  for 
the  same  strip  in  a  sqtmre  panel,  whose  length  equals  t)ie  short  side  of  the  rectangular  panel. 

50.  In  no  ease  shall  the  amount  of  steel  in  strip  B,  long  direction,  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  short 
direction. 

61.  Walls  and  Openings.— Girders  and  beams  shall  be  constructed  under  walls,  around  openings  and  to  carry 
concentrated  loads. 

•S.  Spandrel  Beams. — The  spandrel  beams  or  girders  shall,  in  addition  to  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of 
the  spandrel  wall,  be  assumed  to  carry  20  %  of  the  wall  panel  load  uniformly  distributed  upon  them. 

fS.  Placing  of  Steel. — In  order  that  the  slab  bars  shall  be  maintained  in  the  position  shown  in  the  design  dur- 
ing the  work  of  pouring  the  slab,  spacers  and  supports  shall  be  provided  satisfactory  to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Build- 
ings. All  bars  shall  be  secured  in  place  at  intersections  by  wire  or  other  metal  fasteninga.  In  no  case  shall  the 
spacing  of  the  bars  exceed  9  in.  The  steel  to  resist  the  negative  moment  in  each  strip  B  shall  extend  one-quarter  of 
the  panel  length  beyond  the  center  line  of  the  columns  in  both  directions. 

Ma  Splices  in  bars  may  be  made  wherever  convenient,  but  preferably  at  points  of  minimum  stress.  The 
length  of  splice  beyond  the  center  point,  in  each  direction,  shall  not  be  less  than  40  diameters  of  the  bars,  nor  leas 
than  2  ft.    The  splicing  of  adjacent  bars  shall  be  avoided  aa  far  as  possible. 

5S.  Slab  bars  which  are  lapped  over  the  column,  the  sectional  area  of  both  b«ng  included  in  the  calculations 
for  negative  moment,  shall  extend  not  less  than  0.26  of  the  panel  length  for  cross  bands  and  0.36  of  the  panel  length 
for  diagonal  bands,  beyond  the  column  center. 

M.  Computations. — Complete  computations  of  int«-ior  and  wall  panels  and  such  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing aa  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  shall  be  left  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
when  plans  are  presented  for  approval. 

•T.  Test  of  Workmanship. — The  Commissioner  of  Buildings  or  his  representative  may  choose  any  two  adja- 
cent panels  in  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  workmanahip.  The  test  shall  not  be 
made  sooner  than  the  time  required  for  the  cement  to  set  thoroughly,  nor  less  than  6  weeks  after  the  concrete  had 
been  poured. 

M.  All  deflections  under  test  load  shall  be  taken  at  the  center  of  the  slab,  and  ahall  be  meaaured  from  the  nor- 
mal tuloaded  position  of  the  slab.  The  two  panels  selected  shall  be  uniformly  loaded  over  their  entire  area  with  a 
load  equal  to  the  dead  load  plus  twice  the  live  load,  thus  obtaining  twice  the  total  design  load.  The  load  ahall 
remain  in  place  not  less  than  24  hours.  If  the  total  deflection  in  the  center  of  the  panel  under  the  test  load  doea  not 
exceed  Hoo  of  the  panel  length,  the  slab  may  be  placarded  to  carry  the  full  deaign  live  load.  If  it  exceeds  thia 
amount  of  deflection,  and  recovers  not  less  than  80%  of  the  total  deflection  within  7  days  after  the  load  is 
removed,  the  slab  may  be  placarded  to  carry  the  full  design  live  load.  If  the  deflection  exceeda  the  allowable 
amount  above  specified,  and  the  recovery  ia  leas  than  80%  in  7  dayn  after  the  removal  of  the  test  load,  other 
tests  shall  be  made  on  the  same  or  other  panels,  the  results  of  which  will  determine  the  amount  of  live  load  the  slabs 
will  be  permitted  to  carry. 

M.  OeneraL — The  design  and  the  execution  of  the  work  shall  conform  to  the  general  proviaiona  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Chicago  Building  Ordinances  in  pointa  not  covered  by  this  Ruling  and  to  the  best  engineering  practice 
in  general. 

M.  Bnforcemeat. — This  Ruling  shall  go  into  efl'ect  on  and  after  Jan.  I,  1918.  All  previous  rulinci  on  flat 
slabs  are  hereby  rescinded. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMiaiTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETT  OF 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

PART  PERTAINING  TO  FLAT-SLAB  DESIGN 

The  continuous  flat  slab  reinforced  in  two  or  more  directions  and  built  monolithicsHy  with  the  supporting 
columns  (without  beams  or  Orders)  is  a  type  of  construction  which  is  now  eztensivdy  used  and  which  has  rscoc- 
niaed  advantages  for  certain  types  of  structures  aa,  for  example,  warehouacs  in  which  large,  open  floor  spsM  is 
desired.  In  its  construction,  there  is  excellent  opportunity  for  inspecting  the  position  of  the  rctnfarceoicnt.  The 
conditions  attending  depoeittng  and  placing  of  concrete  are  favMvble  to  securing  umformity  and  soundness  in 
the  concrete.  The  recommendations  in  the  following  paragraphs  relate  to  flat  alalis  esiendtng  over  ssreral  rows 
of  panels  in  each  direction.  Necessarily  the  treatment  is  mors  or  less  empirioaL 
The  coefllcients  and  moments  ^ven  relate  to  uniformily  distributed  loads. 
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(o)  Column  Capital. — It  ia  usual  in  flat-elab  oonstruotion  to  enlofgo  the  supporting  oolumna  at  their  top, 
thus  forming  column  oapitala.  The  sise  and  shape  of  the  column  capital  afifect  the  strength  of  the  structure  in 
several  ways.  The  moment  of  the  external  forces  which  the  slab  is  called  upon  to  resist  is  dependent  upon  the  sise 
of  the  capital;  the  section  of  the  slab  immediately  above  the  upper  periphery  of  the  capital  carries  the  highest 
amount  of  punching  shear;  and  the  bending  moment  developed  in  the  column  by  an  eccentric  or  unbalanced  load- 
ing of  the  slab  is  greatest  at  the  under  surface  of  the  slab.  Generally,  the  horisontal  section  of  the  coliimn  capital 
should  be  round  or  square  with  rounded  comers.  In  oblong  panels  the  section  may  be  oval  or  oblong,  with  dimen- 
sions proportional  to  the  panel  dimensions.  For  computation  purpose?,  the  diameter  of  the  column  capital  will 
be  considered  to  be  measured  where  its  vertical  thickness  ia  at  least  IH  in.,  provided  the  slope  of  the  Capital  below 
this  point  nowhere  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  more  than  45  deg.  In  cose  a  cap  is  placed  above  the  column 
capital,  the  part  of  this  cap  within  a  cone  made  by  extending  the  lines  of  the  column  capital  upward  at  the  slope  of 
45  deg.  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab  or  dropped  panel  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  column  capital  in  determining 
the  diameter  for  desiRU  purposes.  Without  attempting  to  limit  the  sise  of  the  column  capital  for  special  cases, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  diameter  of  the  column  capita^  (or  its  dimension  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  panel) 
generally  be  made  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  dimension  of  the  panel  from  center  to  center  of  adjacent  columns. 
A  diameter  equal  to  0.225  of  the  panel  length  has  been  used  quite  ^widely  and  acceptably.  For  heavy  loads  or 
large  panels,  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  designing  and  reinforcing  the  column  capital  with  respect  to 
compressive  stresses  and  bending  moments.  In  the  case  of  heavy  loads  or  large  panels,  and  where  the  conditions 
of  the  panel  loading  or  variations  in  panel  length  or  other  conditions  cause  high  bending  stresses  in  the  column, 
and  also  for  column  capitals  smaller  than  the  size  herein  recommended,  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  design- 
ing and  reinforcing  the  column  capital  with  respect  to  compression  and  to  rigidity  of  connection  to  floor  slab. 

(6)  Dropped  Panel. — In  one  type  of  construction  the  slab  is  thickened  throughout  an  area  surrounding  the 
column  capital.  The  square  or  oblong  of  thickened  slab  thus  formed  is  called  a  dropped  panel  or  a  drop.  The 
thickness  and  the  width  of  the  dropped  panel  may  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  resisting  moment  to  be  provided 
(the  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  being  dependent  upon  both  thickness  and  width),  or  its  thickness  may  be 
governed  by  the  resistance  to  shear  required  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital  and  its  width  by  the  allowable  com- 
pressive stresses  and  shearing  stresses  in  the  thinner  portion  of  the  slab  adjacent  to  the  dropped  panel.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  recommended  that  the  width  of  the  dropped  panel  be  at  least  four-tenths  of  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  panel  as  measured  from  center  to  center  of  columns,  and  that  the  offset  in  thickness  be  not  more  than  five- 
tenths  of  the  thickness  of  the  slab  outside  the  dropped  panel. 

(e)  Slab  Thickneea. — In  the  design  of  a  slab,  the  resistance  to  bending  and  to  shearing  forces  will  largely 
govern  the  thickness,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  panels  with  light  loads,  resistance  to  deflection  may  be  a  controlling 
factor.  The  following  formulas  for  minimum  thicknesses  are  recommended  as  general  rules  of  design  when  the 
diameter  of  the  column  capital  is  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  dimension  of  the  panel  from  center  to  center  of 
adjacent  columns,  the  larger  dimension  being  used  in  the  case  of  oblong  panels.     For  notation,  let 
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total  thickness  of  slab,  in  inches. 

panel  length,  in  feet. 

Bum  of  live  load  and  dead  load,  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 


Then,  for  a  slab  without  dropped  panels, 

minimum  t  «  0.024  X»\/tc  -f  IH 
for  a  slab  with  dropped  panels, 

minimum!  «■  0.02 L-^w  +  1 

f(V  a  dropped  panel  whose  width  is  four-tenths  of  the  panel  length, 

minimum  (  »  0.03X»\/v  +  IH 
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In  no  case  should  the  slab  thickness  be  made  less  than  6  in.,  nor  should 
the  thickness  of  a  %ofx  slab  be  made  less  than  one  thirty-second  of  the  panel 
length,  nor  the  thickness  of  a  roof  slab  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  panel 
length. 

(d)  Bending  and  RtnUinQ  Momenta  in  Siaba. — If  a  vertical  section  of  a  slab  be  taken  across  a  panel  along  a  line 
midway  between  columns,  and  if  another  section  be  taken  along  an  edge  of  the  panel  parallel  to  the  first  section, 
bat  skirting  the  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  column  capitals  at  the  two  comers  of  the  panels,  the  moment  of  the 
couple  formed  by  the  external  load  on  the  half  panel,  exclusive  of  that  over  the  column  capital  (sum  of  dead  and 
live  loads)  and  the  resultant  of  the  external  shear  or  reaction  at  the  support  at  the  two  column  capiUls  (see  Fig.  1), 
may  be  found  by  ofdinary  static  analysis.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  edges  of  the  area  here  considered  are  along 
lines  of  aero  shear,  exeept  around  the  column  capitals.  This  moment  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  half 
panel  will  be  iiaislriil  by  the  numerical  sum  of  (a)  the  moment  of  the  internal  stresses  at  the  section  of  the  panel 
midway  between  eolumns  (positive  resisting  moment)  and  (6)  the  moment  of  the  internal  stresses  at  the  section 
refeifed  to  at  the  end  of  the  panel  (negative  resisting  moment).  In  the  curved  portion  of  the  end  section  (that 
skirting  the  column),  the  stresses  eonndered  are  the  components  which  act  parallel  to  the  normal  stresics  on  the 
straight  portioQ  of  the  asctiaii.  Analysis  shows  that,  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and  round  eoiumna,  and 
lanris.  the  aometieal  sum  of  the  positive  moment  and  the  negative  moment  at  the  two  sections  naned  is 
q«te  tlostly  by  the  equation 

jr.  -  Hw  (/  -  Hf)' 
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In  thiB  formula  and  in  those  which  follow  relating  to  oblong  panels. 

w  «  sum  oi  the  live  and  dead  loads  per  unit  of  area. 

I  ■■  side  of  a  square  panel  measured  from  center  to  center  of  columns. 

<i  «  one  side  of  the  oblohg  panel  measured  from  center  to  center  of  columns. 

U  <"  other  side  of  oblong  panel  measured  in  the  same  way. 

e  ■■  diameter  of  the  column  capital. 
Ilix  *  numerical  sum  of  positive  moment  and  negative  moment  iu  one  direction. 
Afy  ■"  numerical  sum  of  positive  moment  and  negative  moment  in  the  other  direction.' 

For  oblong  panels,  the  equation  for  the  numerical  sum  of  the  positive  moment  and  the  negative  moment  at  the 
two  sections  named  becomes 

M.'\tvl,(U-lcy 
M»  =  i  irf,  (I,  -  |c) ' 

where  Af «  is  the  numerical  sum  of  the  positive  moment  and  the  negative  moment  for  the  sections  parallel  to  the 
dimension,  2t,  and  Mp  is  the  numerical  sum  of  the  positive  moment  and  the  negative  moment  for  the  sections  parallel 
to  the  dimension,  2i. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  resistance  exists  as  positive  moment  and  what  as  negative  moment  is  not  readily 
determined.  The  amount  of  the  positive  moment  and  that  of  the  negative  moment  may  be  expected  to  vary  some> 
what  with  the  design  of  the  slab.  It  seems  proper,  however,  to  make  the  division  of  total  resisting  moment  in  the 
ratio  of  three-eighths  for  the  positive  moment  to  five-eighths  for  the  negative  moment. 

With  reference  to  variations  in  stress  along  the  sections,  it  is  evident  from  conditions  of  flexure  that  the  resist^ 
ing  moment  is  not  distributed  uniformly  along  either  the  section  of  positive  moment  or  that  of  negative  moment.  As 
the  law  of  the  distribution  is  not  known  definitely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  empirical  apj>ortionment  along  the 
sections;  and  it  will  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  generally  to  divide  the  sections  into  two  parts  and  to  use  an 
average  value  over  each  part  of  the  panel  section. 

The  relatively  large  breadth  of  structure  in  a  flat  slab  makes  the  effect  of  local  variations  in  the  eoncrete  less 
than  would  be  the  case  for  narrow  members  like  beams.  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete  is  less  affected  by 
cracks.  Measurements  of  deformations  in  buildings  under  heavy  load  indicate  the  presence  of  considerable  tensile 
resistance  in  the  concrete,  and  the  presence  of  this  tensile  resistance  acts  to  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  eom-> 
pressive  stresses.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  moment  coefficients  somewhat  less  than  those  given  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  as  derived  by  analysis  is  warranted,  the  calculations  of  resisting  moment  and  stresses  in  concrete  and  re- 
inforcement being  made  according  to  the  assumptions  specified  in  this  report  and  no  change  being  made  in  the 

values  of  the  working  stresses  ordinarily  used.     Accordingly,  the  values  of 
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'<!      '"'^™'"         ^cist^!^      the  moments  which  are  recommended  for  use  are  somewhat  less  than  those 

^>>«r        derived    by  analysis.     The  values  given  may  be  used  when  the  column 
capitals  are  round,  oval,  square,  or  oblong. 

(e)  Name9for  MotnetU  Seetitma. — For  convenience,  that  portion    of 
the  section  across  a  panel  along  a  line  midway  between  columns  which  lies 
within  the  middle  two  quarters  of  the  width  of  the  panel  (///,  Fig.  2)  will  be 
called  the  inner  section,  and  that  portion  in  the  two  outer  quarters  of  the 
!  width  of  the  panel  (OH  and  /J,  Fig.  2)  will  be  called  the  outer  sections. 

I  !  Of  the  section  which  follows  a  panel  edge  from  column  capital  to  eolumn 

L_^ — «|< ^ 1^  J/    t\  capital  and  which  includes  the  quarter  peripheries  of  the  edges  of  two 

'  J  column  capitals,  that  portion  within  the  middle  two  quarters  of  the  panel 

Y  f  width  iCDt  Fig.  2)  will  be  called  the  mid-section,  and  the  two  remaining 

-.  portions   {ABC  and  DEP,   Fig.  2),  each  having  a  projected  width  equal 

*    *  to  one-fourth  of  the  panel  width,  will  be  called  the  oolumn-head  sections. 

(/)  Ponti90  Momtnt. — For  a  square  interior  panel,  it  is  recommended  that  the  positive  moment  for  a  seotion 

1         /       2  \« 
in  the  middle  of  a  panel  extending  aeroas  its  width  be  taken  ss  ^^  v'  \J  —  t^j  •     Of  this  moment,  at  least  25  fl. 

should  be  provided  for  in  the  inner  secUon;  in  the  two  outer  sections  of  the  panel  at  least  65%  of  the  specified 
moment  should  be  ivovided  for  in  slabs  not  having  dropped  panels,  and  at  least  60%  in  slabs  having  dropped 
panels,  except  that  in  calculations  to  determine  necessary  thickness  of  slab  away  from  the  dropped  panel  at  least 
70  %  of  the  positive  moment  should  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  two  outer  sections. 

(a)  Neffati90  Af om<nX.<— For  a  square  interior  panel,  it  is  recommended  that  the  negative  moment  for  a  section 
which  follows  a  panel  edge  from  column  capital  to  column  capital  and  which  includes  the  quarter  peripheries  of  the 

edges  of  the  two  column  capitals  (the  section  altogether  forming  the  projected  width  of  the  panel)  be  takcD  as 

1      /       2  \« 

reW(( '  "  3^)  *     Of  this  negative  moment,  at  least  20%  should  be  provided  for  in  the  mid'«eetion  and  at  least 

65%  in  the  two  oolumn-head  sections  of  the  panel,  except  that  in  slabs  having  dropped  pands  at  least  80%  of  tba 
speoifled  negative  moment  should  be  provided  for  in  the  two  column-head  sections  of  the  paneL 

'  See  paper  and  elosore,  **8tatieal  limitations  upon  the  Stesl  Reqniremeot  in  IMnforeed  Conereta  Flat 
Shh  Floors,*'  by  John  R.  Nicbols,  Jun.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E^  Trans.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.,  mL  77. 
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(A)  MomerU9  for  Oblong  PaneU. — When  the  length  of  a  panel  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  5%. 

computation  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  square  panel  with  sides  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  and  the  breadth. 

When  the  long  side  of  an  interior  oblong  panel  exceeds  the  short  side  by  more  than  one-twentieth  and  by  not 

more  than  one-third  of  the  short  side,  it  is  recommended  that  the  positive  moment  be  taken  as  oH^'*  C'*  "  Kj 

i         /         2  \* 
on  a  section  parallel  to  the  dimension,  Is,  and  ^r^^  [}*  "  3*^/    °"  '^  section  parallel  to  the  dimenison,  h;  and  that 

1         /        2   \* 
the  negative  moment  be  taken  as  Tk^*  [Ji  "3  ^  J    ^°  ^  section  at  the  edge  of  the  panel  corresponding  to  the  dimen- 

sion,  lu  and  ri^'i  ih  —  n~c  J    at  a  section  in  the  other  direction.     The  limitations  of  the  apportionment  of  moment 

between  inner  section  and  outer  section  and  between  mid-section  and  column-head  sections  may  be  the  same  as  for 
square  panels. 

(0  WaU  Panela. — The  coefficient  of  negative  moment  at  the  first  row  of  columns  away  from  the  wall  should  be 
inoreased  20%  over  that  required  for  interior  panels,  and  likewise  the  coefficient  of  positive  moment  at  the  section 
half  way  to  the  wall  should  be  increased  by  20%.  If  girders  are  not  provided  along  the  wall,  or  the  slab  does  not 
project  as  a  cantilever  beyond  the  column  line,  the  reinforcement  parallel  to  the  wall  for  the  negative  moment  in  the 
column-head  section  and  for  the  positive  moment  in  the  outer  section  should  be  increased  by  20%.  If  the  wall  is 
carried  by  the  slab,  this  concentrated  load  should  be  provided  for  in  the  design  of  the  slab.  The  coefficient  of  nega- 
tive moments  at  the  wall  to  take  bending  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  wall  line  mi^  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  restraint  and  fixedness  as  found  from  the  relative  stiffness  of  columns  and  slab,  but  in  no  case  should 
it  be  taken  as  less  than  one-half  of  that  for  interior  panels. 

(J)  Reinforcement. — In  the  calculation  of  moments,  all  the  reinforcing  bars  which  cross  the  section  under  con- 
sideration and  which  fulfill  the  requirements  given  under  paragraph  (Z)  of  this  chapter  may  be  used.  For  a  column- 
head  section,  reinforcing  bars  parallel  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  section  do  not  contribute  to  the  negative  resisting 
moment  for  the  column-head  section  in  question.  In  the  case  of  four-way  reinforcement,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
diagonal  bars  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  of  the  panel  and  the  straight  portion  of  the 
section  under  consideration  may  be  taken  to  act  as  reinforcement  in  a  rectangular  direction. 

(k)  Point  of  Infteetion.'—FoT  the  purpose  of  making  calculations  of  moments  at  sections  away  from  the  sections 
of  negative  moment  to  act  integrally  for  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  column-head  section. 

(o)  Provieion  for  Diagonal  Teneion  and  Shear. — In  calculations  for  the  shearing  stress  which  is  to  be  used  as 

the  means  of  measuring  the  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  stress,  it  is  recommended  that  the  total  vertical  shear 

on  two  column-head  sections  constituting  a  width  equal  to  one-half  the  lateral  dimension  of  the  panel,  for  use  in 

the  formula  for  determining  critical  shearing  stresses,  be  considered  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total  dead  and  live 

loads  on  a  pane!  for  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  be  three-tenths  of  the  sum  of  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  a 

panel  for  a  slab  with  dropped  panels.     The  formula  for  shearing  unit  stress  given  in  the  Appendix  to  thb  report 

0  25  TF^  0.3011^ 

may  then  be  written  v  »     '. . .    for  slabe  of  uniform  thickness,  and  «  «     ...  -  for  slabs  .with  dropped  panels, 

where  W  m  the  sum  of  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  a  panel,  6  is  half  the  lateral  dimension  of  the  pand  measured 
from  center  to  center  of  columns,  and  jd  is  the  lever  arm  of  the  resisting  couple  at  the  section. 

The  calculation  of  what  is  commonly  called  punching  shear  may  be  made  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform 
distribution  over  the  section  of  the  slab  around  the  periphery  of  the  column  capital  and  also  of  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion over  the  section  of  the  slab  around  the  periphery  of  the  dropped  panel,  using  in  each  case  an  amount  of  vertical 
shear  greater  by  25%  than  the  total  vertical  shear  on  the  section  under  consideration. 

Tlie  values  of  working  stresses  should  be  those  recommended  for  diagonal  tension  and  shear  in  Appendix  B. 

{p\  WoJOm  and  Openings. — Girders  or  beams  should  be  constructed  to  carry  walls  and  other  concentrated 
loads  which  are  in  excess  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  slab.  Beams  should  also  be  provided  in  case  openings  in 
the  floor  reduce  the  working  strength  of  the  slab  below  the  required  carrjring  capacity. 

(9)  Untuual  Panelt. — The  coefficients,  apportionments,  and  thicknesses  recommended  are  for  slabe  which 
have  several  rows  of  panels  in  each  direction,  and  in  which  the  sixe  of  the  pands  is  approximately  ihe  same.  For 
stnictores  having  a  width  of  one,  two,  or  three  panels,  and  also  for  slabs  having  panels  of  markedly  different  sixes, 
an  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  moments  devdoped  in  both  slab  and  columns,  and  the  values  given  heran  modi- 
fied aeeordinfl^y.  Slabs  with  paneled  ceiling  or  with  depressed  paneling  in  the  floor  are  to  be  considered  as  coming 
under  the  recommendations  herein  given. 

<r)  Bmding  Momenta  in  Cclumne. — IVovision  should  be  made  in  both  wall  columns  and  interior  columns  for 
the  bending  moment  which  will  be  developed  by  unequally  loaded  panels,  eccentric  loading,  or  uneven  spacing  of 
coiomns.  The  amount  of  moment  to  be  taken  by  a  column  will  depend  upon  the  relative  stiffness  of  columns  and 
slab,  and  computations  may  be  made  by  rational  methods,  such  as  the  principle  of  least  work,  or  of  slope  and  de- 
flection. Generally,  the  larger  part  of  the  unequalixed  negative  moment  will  be  transmitted  to  the  columns,  and 
the  cohunn  should  be  designed  to  resist  this  bending  moment.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  wall  columns 
and  corner  columns. 
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STAin>ARD  BUILDmO  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE, 
AMERICAN  CONCRETE  INSTITUTE,  1917,  PART  PERTAINING  TO  FLAT-SLAB 

FLOORS 


CoQtinuouo  flat-slab  floors,  reinforced  with  steel  rods  or  mesh  and  supported  on  spaced  columns  in  orderly 
arrangement,  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Notaium  and  Nomendoiure. — In  the  formulas  let: 

to  >■  total  dead  and  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floors. 

h  M  span  in  feet  center  to  center  of  columns  parallel  to  sections  on  which  moments  are  considered. 

It  a  span  in  feet  center  to  center  of  columns  perpendicular  to  sections  at  which  moments  are  considered. 

c  s  average  diameter  of  column  capital  in  feet  at  point  where  its  thickness  is  IH  in. 

q  B  distance  from  center  line  of  the  capital  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  periphery  of  the  half  capital 

divided  by  \iic.     For  round  capitals  q  may  be  considered  as  two-thirds  and  for  square  capitals  as 

three-quarters. 
t  »  total  slab  thickness  in  inches. 
L  ■-  average  span  in  feet  center  to  center  of  columns,  but  not  less  than  0.9  of  the  greater  span. 

The  column-head  section,  mid-section,  outer  section,  and  inner  section,  are  located  and  dimensioned  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Corresponding  momenta  shall  be  figiired  on  similar  sections  at  right  angles  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 
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(6)  Structural  Variaiiona. — Flat-slab  floors  may  be  built  with  or  without  caps,  drops  or  paneled  ceilings. 
These  terms  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

Where  caps  are  employed  they  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  columns  and  the  column  capital  dimension 
e  shall  be  found  by  extending  the  lines  of  the  capital  below  to  an  intersection  with  the  plane  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  slab  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4d.     The  cap  shall  be  large  enough  to  enclose  this  extension  of  the  capital  lines. 

The  column  capital  profile  shall  not  fall  at  any  point  inside  an  inverted  cone  drawn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4a, 
from  the  periphery  of  the  designed  capital  of  diameter  c  and  with  a  base  angle  of  45  deg.  The  diameter  of  the  de- 
signed capital  c  shall  be  taken  where  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  column  capital  is  at  least  1  \i  in. 

The  drop,  where  used,  shall  not  be  less  than  0.3  of  L  in  width. 

Where  paneled  ceilings  are  used  the  paneling  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  slab  thickness  in  depth  ami 
the  dimension  of  the  paneling  shall  not  exceed  0.6  of  the  paneled  dimension  (see  Fig.  4c). 

(e)  Slab  ThicknetB.—The  slab  thickness  shall  not  be  leas  than  t  -  0.02Ly/w  -h  1  in. 

In  no  case  shall  the  slab  thickness  be  lees  that  ^  L  for  the  floor  slabs  nor  less  than  jr  L  for  the  roof  slabs. 

(d)  Design  Momenta. — The  numerical  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative  moments  in  foot-pounds  shall  not 
be  less  than  0.09  wit  (It  —  qc)*.  Of  this  total  amount  not  less  than  40%  ahaU  be  resisted  in  the  column-head  sec- 
tion!.   Where  a  drop  is  used  not  less  than  50%  shall  be  resisted  in  the  eolomn-head  sections. 

Of  the  total  amount  not  less  than  10%  shall  be  resisted  In  the  mid  section. 

Of  the  total  amount  not  less  than  18%  shall  be  resisted  in  the  outer  sections. 

Of  the  total  amount  not  less  than  12%  shall  be  resisted  on  the  inner  sections. 

(c)  Exterior  Panel*.— The  negative  moments  at  the  first  interior  row  of  columns  and  the  positive  moments  at 
the  center  of  the  exterior  panel  on  sections  parallel  to  the  wall,  shall  be  increased  20%  over  those  specified  above 
for  interior  panels.     If  girders  are  not  provided  along  the  column  tine,  the  reinforoesMnt  paralld  to  the  wall  for 
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nassUve  moment  in  the  column-head  section  and  for  poaitive  moment  in  the  outer  section  adjacent  to  ttie  wall, 
shall  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  value  of  c.  The  negative  moment  on  sections  at  the  wall  and 
parallel  thereto  should  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  restraint,  but  must  never  be  taken  less  than  50%  of 
those  for  the  interior  panels. 

CO  Rtinfareement. — In  the  calculation  of  moments  all  the  reinforcing  bars  which  cross  the  section  under 
consideration  and  which  fulfil  the  requirements  given  under  "Arrangement  of  Reinforcement"  may  be  used.  For 
a  column-head  section  reinforcing  bars  parallel  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  section  do  not  contribute  to  the  negative 
resisting  moment  for  the  column-head  section  in  question.  The  sectional  area  of  bars,  crossing  the  section  at  an 
angle  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  those  bars  and  the  straight  portion  of  the  section  under  considera- 
tion may  be  taken  to  act  as  reinforcement  in  a  rectangular  direction. 

iff)  Point  of  Inflection. — For  the  purpose  of  making  calculations  of  moment  at  sections  away  from  the  sec- 
tions of  negative  moment  and  positive  moment  already  specified,  the  point  of  inflection  shall  be  taken  at  a  distance 
from  center  line  of  columns  equal  to  H('t  —  Qc)  +  Hqe,  This  becomes  Hih  +  c)  where  capital  is  circular.  For 
slabs  having  drop  panels  the  coefficient  of  H  should  be  tised  instead  of  H- 

(A)  Arrangement  of  Reinforcement. — The  design  should  include  adequate  provision  for  securing  the  reinforce- 
ment in  place  so  as  to  take  not  only  the  maximum  moments  but  the  moments  of  intermediate  sections.  If  bars 
are  extended  beyond  the  column  capital  and  are  used  to  take  the  bending  moment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  column, 
they  must  extend  to  the  point  of  inflection.  Bars  in  diagonal  bands  used  as  reinforcement  for  negative  moment 
should  extend  on  each  side  of  the  line  drawn  through  the  column  center  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  band 
a  distance  equal  to  0.35  of  the  panel  length,  and  bars  in  the  diagonal  bands  used  as  reinforcement  for  positive 
moment,  should  extend  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  through  the  center  of  the  r  anel  a  distance  equal  to  0.35  of  the 
panel  length.  Bars  spliced  by  lapping  and  counted  as  only  one  bar  in  tension  shall  be  lapped  not  less  than  80 
diameters  if  splice  is  made  at  point  of  maximum  stress  and  not  more  than  50  %  of  the  rods  shall  be  so  spliced  at 
any  point  in  any  single  band  or  in  any  single  region  of  tensile  stress.  Continuous  bars  should  not  all  be  bent  up 
at  the  same  point  of  their  length,  but  the  xone  in  which  this  bending  occurs  should  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
assumed  point  of  inflection. 

(ft)  Teneiie  and  Compretnve  Strestea. — The  usual  method  of  calculating  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses 
in  the  concrete  and  in  the  reinforcement,  based  on  the  assumptions  for  internal  stresses,  should  be  followed.  In 
the  case  of  the  drop  panel,  the  section  of  the  slab  and  drop  panel  may  be  considered  to  act  int^rally  for  a  width 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  column-head  section.  Within  the  column-head  section  the  allowable  compression  may 
be  increased  by  10%  over  that  prescribed  in  Sect.  41.i 

*  Section  41. — Reinforced-eoncrete  structures  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  stresses,  figured  in  accordance  with 
these  regulattona.  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  shall  not  exceed  the  following: 

Extreme  fiber  stress  in  concrete  in  compression — 37)^  %  of  the  minimum  compressive  strength  given  in  the 
table  below.  Adjacent  to  the  support  of  continuous  members,  41  %,  provided  the  member  frames  into  a  mass  of 
concrete  projecting  at  least  50  %  of  the  least  dimension  of  the  member  on  all  sides  of  the  compression  area  of  the 
member. 

Concrete  in  direct  oomiuession — ^25  %  of  the  minimum  compressive  strength  given  in  the  table. 

Shearing  stress  in  concrete  when  main  steel  is  not  bent  and  when  steel  is  not  provided  to  resist  diagonal  ten- 
8ion-~2  %  of  the  minimum  compressive  strength  given  in  the  table. 

Punching  shear  in  concrete,  7H  %  of  the  minimum  compressive  strength  given  in  the  table. 

Shearing  stress  in  concrete  when  steel  to  assist  in  resisting  diagonal  tension  is  provided — 7H  %  of  the  minimum 
compressive  strength  given  in  the  table  providing  that  sufficient  web  reinforcement  is  supplied  to  carry  the  stresses 
in  excess  of  the  valu<!  allowed  for  the  unreinforced  concrete;  and  providing  further,  that  this  web  reinforcement 
extends  from  top  to  bottom  of  beam  and  is  adequately  anchored  to  the  horizontal  reinforcement.  If  main  rein- 
forcing bars  are  bent  up  and  anchored,  they  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  web  reinforcement. 

Bond  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  reinforcing  bare— 4%  of  the  compressive  strength. 

Bond  stress  between  concrete  and  approved  deformed  bars— 5  %  of  the  compressive  strength. 

Bearing  upon  a  surface  of  concrete  at  least  twice  the  loaded  area — 50%  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the 
concrete. 

Teunle  stress  in  steel — 16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  except  that  for  steel  having  an  elastic  limit  of  at  least  50,000  lb.,  a 
working  stress  of  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  allowed. 


Table  of  STBUvoTHa  of  Divtebent  MEzruBEa  or  Concrete 

(In  Pounds  per  Square  Inch) 


Aggregate                           1:3       1  :  4^ 

1  :G 

1  :7H 

1:0 

Oranite.  trai>  rock 

8.300 

3.000 

2.200 

800 

2.800 

2.500 

1.800 

700 

2.200 

2.000 

1.500 

000 

1 

1.800 

1.000 

1.200 

'      500 

1.400 

1.300 

1,000 

400 

Gravel,    hard    limestone,    hard 
nadstone  and  approved  slag  . . 

Soft  fimeatone  and  sandstone 

Cinders  .                           ... 
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0)  Pro9uion/or  Diaoorud  Tension  and  8hear,^^ln  oalculMiona  for  the  ihMrinc  ttttm  whioh  it  to  be  \mtd  m  th« 
moans  of  measuring  the  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  stress,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the  total  Terttoal  shear  on  a 
■column-head  section  constituting  a  width  equal  to  one-half  of  the  lateral  dimension  of  the  pand,  for  use  in  deter- 
mining critical  shearing  stresses,  shall  be  considered  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total  dead  and  live  load  on  a  panri  for  a 

slab  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  be  0.3  of  the  sum  of  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  a  panel  for  a  slab  with  drop  panels. 

0  2511^  0  SOTF 

The  f onnula  for  shearing  unit  stress  shall  be  •  >■     ...  ■  for  slabs  of  uniform  thickness  and  «  «    '. . .     for  slabs  with 

drop  panels,  where  W  is  the  sum  of  the  dead  and  live  load  on  a  panel,  h  is  half  the  lata«l  dimension  of  the  panel 
measured  from  center  to  center  of  columns,  andjd  b  the  lever  arm  of  the  resisting  couple  at  the  section. 

The  calculation  for  punching  shear  shall  be  made  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  distribution  over  the  section 
of  the  slab  around  the  periphery  of  the  column  capital  and  also  of  a  uniform  distribution  over  the  section  of  the  slab 
around  the  periphery  of  the  drop  panel,  using  in  each  case  an  amount  of  vertical  shear  greater  by  50%  than  the 
total  vertical  shear  on  the  section  under  consideration. 

The  values  of  working  stresses  should  be  thoee  recommended  for  diagonal  tension  and  shear  in  Sect.  41. 

ik)  WalU  and  Openinga. — Girders  or  beams  shall  be  constructed  to  carry  walls  and  other  concentrated  loads 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  slab.  Beams  should  also  be  provided  in  case  openings  in  the  floor 
reduce  the  working  strength  of  the  slab  below  the  required  carrying  capacity. 

(0  UnvMutd  PaneU. — ^The  coefficients,  steel  distribution,  and  thicknesses  recommended  are  for  slabs  which  have 
three  or  more  rows  of  panels  in  each  direction  and  in  which  the  sises  of  the  panels  are  approximately  the  same.  For 
structures  having  a  width  of  one  or  two  panels  and  also  for  slabs  having  panels  of  markedly  different  sise,  an  analy- 
sis should  be  made  of  the  moments  devdoped  in  both  slab  and  colunms  and  the  values  given  herein  modified 
accordingly. 

(m)  Bending  Momenta  in  Calumna. — ^Provision  shall  be  made  in  both  wall  columns  and  interior  columns  for  the 
bending  moment  which  will  be  developed  by  unequally  loaded  panels,  eccentric  loading,  or  uxieven  spacing  of 
columns.  The  amount  of  moment  to  be  taken  by  a  column  will  depend  on  the  relative  stiffness  of  columns  and  slab, 
and  computations  may  be  made  by  rational  methods  such  as  the  principle  of  least  work  or  of  slope  and  deflection. 
Generally  the  largest  part  of  the  unequalled  negative  moment  will  be  transmitted  to  the  columns  and  the  columns 
should  be  designed,  and  reinforced  where  necessary,  with  these  conditions  in  mind. 

The  resistance  of  any  column  to  bending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  It  shall  not  be  less  than  0.022  wili(lt— ffs)',  in 
whioh  i9t  is  the  designed  live  load  per  square  foot.  In  determining  the  resistance  to  be  provided  in  exterior  columns 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  wall  the  full  dead  and  live  load  to  shall  be  used  in  the  above  formula  in  place  of 
iri.  -  The  moment  in  such  exterior  column  may  be  reduced  by  the  balancing  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  structure 
which  projects  beyond  the  supporting  wall-column  center  line. 

Where  the  column  extends  through  the  story  above,  the  resisting  moment  shall  be  divided  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  columns  in  proportion  to  their  stiffness.  The  calculations  of  combined  stresses  due  to  bending  and 
direct  load  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  50%  the  stresses  allowed  for  direct  load. 


APPENDIX  D 
STANDARD  NOTATION 

(a)  Rectangular  Beams, 

ft  a  tensile  unit  stress  in  steel. 
fe  »  compressive  unit  stress  in  concrete. 
Eb  a>  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 
Ee  »  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete. 

M  »  moment  of  resistance,  or  bending  moment  in  general. 
Ac  —  steel  area. 

b  s  breadth  of  beam. 

d  s=  dei)th  of  beam  to  center  of  steel. 

k  ai  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth,  d, 

z  =>  depth  below  top  to  resultant  of  tne  compressive  stresses. 

j  s  ratio  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth,  d. 
jd  »  d  —  z  ^  arm  of  resisting  couple. 

p  ■■  steel  ratio  =  -r\ 

(b)  T-beanM. 

h  B  width  of  flange. 
h'  B  width  of  stem. 
t  »  thickness  of  flange. 

(c)  Beame  Reinforced  far  Compression, 
A'  =  area  of  compressive  steel. 

—  steel  ratio  for  compressive  steel. 

—  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel. 
C  =  total  compressive  stress  in  concrete. 

C  =  total  compressive  stress  in  steel 
d'  =  depth  of  center  of  compressive  steel, 
r  =  depth  to  resultant  of  C  and  C. 

(d)  Shear  J  Bond  and  Web  Reinforcement. 

V  =  total  shear. 

y  =  total  shear  producing  stress  in  reinforcement. 

V  —  shearing  unit  stress. 

u  »  bond  stress  per  unit  area  of  bar. 

0  »  circumference  or  perimeter  of  bar. 
So  »  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  all  bars. 
T  B  total  stress  m  single  reinforcing  member. 

s  B  horizontal  spacing  of  reinforcing  members. 

(e)  Columns, 

A  s  total  net  area. 
At  —  area  of  longitudinal  steel. 
Ae  —  area  of  concrete. 

P  —  total  safe  load. 
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APPENDIX  E 
CONCRETE  BARGES  AND  SHIPS 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONCRETE  INSTITUTE  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  idea  of  buildins  ships  or  other  floating  vessels  of  reinforced  concrete  is  not  new.  For  many  years  and  in 
several  different  countries,  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  build  small  boats  and  barges  of  reinforced 
concrete.  From  the  information  at  hand,  apparently  some  of  these  attempts  have  been  successful  and  the  vessels 
thus  built  have  been  in  use  for  considerable  periods.  However,  no  definite  information  regarding  boats  built 
prior  to  the  war  is  at  hand  which  would  assist  your  Committee  in  solving  the  general  problem  of  the  concrete  ship. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  world's  tonnage  due  to  submarine  sinkings, 
the  attention  of  many  naval  architects,  concrete  engineers  and  others  has  been  drawn  to  the  question  of  concrete 
ships  to  replace  those  sunk.  The  scarcity  of  steel,  wood,  and  labor,  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  construct 
ships  of  steel  or  wood  directs  attention  generally  to  the  substitution  of  reinforced  concrete.  Norway  appears  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  work  and  two  different  companies  are  already  building  ships  of  concrete.  The  Porsgnind 
Cement  Works,  whose  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Jens  Hauland,  has  recently  been  in  this  country, 
has  already  launched  one  or  more  ships  of  100-tons  cargo  capacity  and  is  reported  to  have  under  construction  a 
ship  of  1000-tons  cargo  capacity.  The  general  design  of  these  ships  follows  generally  that  of  a  framed  steel  ship, 
and  your  Committee  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  Hauland  that  the  weight  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  a 
steel  ship.     No  definite  information  is  available,  however,  by  which  this  statement  can  be  verified. 

The  Fougner  Steel  Concrete  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Christiania,  Norway,  has  been  building  vessels  since 
June,  1016.  About  eighteen  in  all  have  been  launched  up  to  the  present  time.  Several  others  are  under  con- 
struction. The  "Namsenfjord"  about  400  tons  displacement  launched  some  time  ago  has  made  a  round  trip 
between  Norway  and  England.  No  detailed  information  is  available  at  the  present  time  regarding  these  vessels 
that  would  throw  light  on  the  general  problem. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least  two  ships  are  under  construction.  At  San  Francisco,  a  large  ship  about 
5000-tons  capacity  is  being  built  and,  from  information  at  hand,  will  be  shortly  launched.  Your  Committee 
learns  that  this  ship  is  320  ft.  long,  41  ft.  6  in.  beam  and  30  ft.  0  in.  deep.  At  24-ft.  draft  the  displacement  is 
said  to  be  8000  tons.  The  weight  of  the  hull  is  said  to  be  2200  tons.  At  Montreal,  Canada,  a  small  concrete  ship 
which  will  have  about  300  tons  carrying  capacity  has  already  been  launched  and  is  now  being  equipped.  This 
vessel  is  being  constructed  by  the  Atlas  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  Chas.  M.  Morraen  is  President.  Your 
Committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Morssen  for  considerable  data  relating  to  this  ship  and  it  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  very  courteous  treatment  shown  its  representatives  by  Mr.  Morssen  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  discussed  the  details  of  the  design  and  construction.  This  ship  is  126  ft.  0  in.  long,  between  perpendiculars,  22  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  with  a  depth  of  12  ft.  6  in.  The  displacement  is  about  050  tons.  The  ship  will  be  self-propelled  and 
is  now  being  equipped  with  boilers  and  engines.  She  will  shortly  make  her  first  trip.  No  estimate  of  cost  is  at 
present  available. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  ships  noted  above,  little  information  has  been  gained  from  the  ships  now  under 
construction  which  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  concrete  ship  problem. 

The  present  report  will  confine  itself  to  a  general  statement  of  the  several  elements  which  make  up  the  concrete 
ship  problem  and  a  discussion  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  tentative  design  of  a  concrete  ship. 

In  order  to  make  any  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  concrete  ship  problem,  information  must  be  obtained 
concerning  several  points  regarding  which  only  meager  information  is  now  available.  These  points  taken  together 
constitute  the  concrete  ship  problem. 

1.  The  Relation  Between  Carrying  Capacity  and  Displacement. — The  displacement  of  a  ship  is  the  weight  of 
the  water  she  displaces,  and  is  therefore,  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  ship  itself  and  its  cargo  capacity  expressed  in 
tons.  The  cargo  capacity  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of  as  the  "dead  weight" — ^following  the  usual  practice  with 
naval  architects.  Wherever  displacement,  dead  weight  or  weight  of  ship  is  spoken  of,  it  will  be  in  terms  of  long 
tons  (2240  lb.)  which  is  the  usual  practice. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  efficiency  of  a  ship  as  a  cargo  carrier  depends  upon  the  relationship  between  dead  weight 
and  displacement.  Expressed  in  terms  of  %,  in  the  average  cargo  ship  built  of  steel,  the  dead  weight  is  from  70  to 
75  %  of  the  displacement — taking  into  account  as  weight  of  ship  all  spars,  fittings,  deck  houses,  anchors  and  chains, 
auxiliary  engines  and  tanks,  but  not  boilers,  engines  or  coal.     In  a  wooden  ship,  the  dead  weight  is  from  60  to  65% 
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of  tb«  dispUeement.  It  is  quite  •videot  that  from  the  difference  in  weight  of  meterials,  it  will  be  diffioult  to  design 
»  ship  of  oonerete  that  will  give  a  relationship  between  dead  weight  and  displaeement  approaching  that  of  steel. 
However,  if  ships  are  to  be  built  of  concrete  for  commercial  use,  the  weight  of  the  ship  must  be  such  ss  to  provide 
a  reasonable  dead  weight  or  cargo  capacity  for  the  displacement. 

!•  Traasverse  Strength. — The  stresses  in  the  transverse  members  of  a  ship  are.  in  still  water,  functions  of  the 
draft  and  the  stiffness,  and  may  be  computed  by  mathematical  processes,  although  the  computations  are  long  and 
laborious.  When  the  material  is  reinforced  concrete,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  complicated.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  numerous  elements  other  than  draft  effect  the  transverse  strength  of  a  ship,  such  as  the 
effect  of  rolling  in  a  sea  way.  impact  with  docks  or  other  ships  and  stresses  incident  to  going  into  dry-dock.  The 
transverse  members  of  cargo  ships  of  today  are,  therefore,  not  designed  to  withstand  computed  stresses,  but  are 
designed  in  aoeordanoe  with  various  rules  which  embody  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  ships.     It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  granting  of  insurance  depends  on  compliance  with  these  rules. 

Steel  ships  are  of  two  different  types  (a)  framed  ships  in  which  transverse  ribs  or  frames  are  spaced  from  18  to 
24  in.  on  centers,  the  plating  being  rivetted  to  these  ribs  without  intermediate  longitudinal  members,  excepting 
in  the  bottom,  and  (b)  longitudinally  framed  ships  (Isherwood)  in  which  heavy  framM  are  spaced  from  10  to  15  ft. 
on  centers  with  intermediate  longitudinals  to  which  the  plating  is  rivetted. 

From  a  comparison  with  the  ordinary  steel  ship  design,  it  would  appear  to  be  not  difficult  to  design  transverse 
members  of  reinforced  concrete  of  equivalent  strength  to  steel  members — the  question  of  strength  only  being 
considered. 

t.  Lottgitadlnal  Strength. — A  ship  must  be  able  to  meet  conditions  which  are  unlike  any  to  which  land  structures 
are  subject. 

In  determining  the  longitudinal  strength  of  a  ship,  it  is  customary  to  sssume  two  conditions.  Under  the  first 
condition,  the  ship  is  assumed  to  be  suspended  between  two  wave  crests,  the  length  between  crests  being  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  ship  between  perpendiculars,  the  height  of  the  wave  being  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  that  length. 
In  this  case,  the  ship  as  a  whole,  is  acting  as  a  simple  beam  supported  at  the  ends.  This  condition  is  termed  '*sag> 
ging."  Under  the  second  condition  the  ship  is  assumed  to  be  supported  amidships  on  one  crest  of  the  same  wave. 
Under  this  condition,  the  ship  as  a  whole  acts  as  a  cantilever.  This  condition  is  termed  "hogging."  It  is  ap- 
parent therefore,  that  when  a  ship  is  riding  the  waves  both  the  deck  and  the  bottom  of  the  ship  will  be  required  to 
withstand  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  alternately — the  maximum  tensile  stress  following  the  maximum  com- 
pressive stress  at  very  short  intervals.  In  a  steel  ship  the  entire  cross-sectional  area  of  the  midship  section  acts 
to  resist  these  stresses,  taking  into  account,  in  determining  the  moment  of  inertia,  all  of  the  continuous  members 
such  ss  continuous  scantlings  and  deck,  side  and  bottom  plates.  In  the  concrete  ship,  equivalent  strength  must 
be  provided.  In  the  case  of  the  concrete  ship,  however,  only  the  steel  reinforcement  can  be  relied  upon  to  take 
tensile  stresses.    The  concrete,  assisted  by  the  steel,  will  take  the  compressive  stresses. 

The  effect  of  the  rspid  change  of  the  character  of  the  stress  in  either  the  deck  or  the  bottom  is  much  more  serious 
in  tha  case  of  concrete  ship  than  in  the  steel  ship  for  the  reason  that  owing  to  the  low  tensile  stress  of  concrete, 
cracks  will  occur  at  the  extreme  fiber  under  relatively  low  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel.  These  cracks,  if  any,  alter- 
nately opening  and  dosing,  may  tend  to  cause  disintegration,  with  resulting  leaks  or  impairment  of  the 
reinforcement. 

At  the  present  time,  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  effect  of  such  reversal  of  stress,  and  but  little  can 
be  hoped  for  until  an  actual  trial  has  been  made  of  a  concrete  ship  in  a  sea. 

4«  Blastldty.-^There  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  among  naval  architects  and  seafaring  men  generally 
that  a  concrete  ship  will  be  so  inelastic  that  she  will  tear  herself  to  pieces  in  a  sea.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in 
a  concrete  ship  there  will  not  be  the  same  readjustment  of  stresses  as  in  a  steel  ship  when  subject  to  the  action  of  a 
heavy  sea,  experience  with  reinforced  concrete  structures  generally  has  shown  that  such  structures  have  consider- 
able elasticity  and  there  is  ample  reason  for  the  hope  that  reinforced  concrete  will  prove  a  suitable  material  for 
ship  building  purposes. 

f.  Effects  of  Sea  Water  on  Concrete  and  Reinforcing  SteeL — Until  very  recently  little  information  has  been 
available  as  to  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  concrete.  The  recent  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
action  of  sea  water.  The  result  of  their  investigation  tends  to  show  that  inferior  concrete  or  concrete  of  which 
the  surface  skin  has  been  impaired  suffers  serious  dtaintegration  when  in  contact  with  sea  water.  Inasmuch  as  in 
most  instances  the  structures  examined,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  were  built 
without  thought  ss  to  the  action  of  sea  water  (it  being  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  deleterious  action)  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  where  the  effect  of  sea  water  is  appreciated,  and  where  steps  are  taken  in  the  way  of 
selected  materials  and  adequate  workmanship,  assuring  a  good  mix  and  a  satisfactory  surface  skin,  the  oonerete 
will  not  so  deteriorate. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  the  reinforcing  steel,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  a  thin  layer 
of  concrete  can  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  steel  from  corrosion.  To  provide  a  thick  protective  layer  of  concrete 
outside  of  the  reinforcing  steel  is  practically  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  weight.  If  the 
reinforcement,  therefore,  is  to  be  maintained  in  perfect  condition,  the  steel  must  be  protected  by  galvanisation 
and  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  protective  concrete  by  means  of  additional  care  in  materials  and  workman- 
ship and  by  a  surface  coating  of  a  waterproofing  character. 

§.  Relative  Cost-~Just  at  the  present  time,  the  demand  for  tonnage  is  so  great  that  any  ship  of  reasonable 
rapacity  that  ran  be  used  for  carrying  cargo  will  prove  financially  succettsf  ul.     The  relative  costs  of  ships  of  concrete 
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and  sto*!*  or  concrete  &nd  woodt  ia  not  therefore  as  important  a  ooniideration  as  it  will  be  after  the  war  when  condi- 
tions again  approach  the  normal.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  probable  cost  of  a 
concrete  ship  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  the  cost  of  steel  and  wooden  ships. 

T.  Speed  of  Construction. — ^Speed  of  construction  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  ship  building  program  today 
owing  to  the  immediate  requirements  for  tonnage.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  concrete  ship  can  be  constructed 
in  much  less  time  than  a  steel  or  wood  ship,  this  fact  will  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of  the  concrete  ship. 

Although  there  are  some  questions  regarding  the  concrete  ship  which  can  only  be  answered  by  actual  experiment, 
the  studies  which  your  Committee  has  made  point  to  the  commercial  success  of  the  concrete  ship. 

Your  Committee  suggests  that  specifications  for  a  concrete  vessel  should  embody  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Both  cement  and  aggregates  should  be  selected  with  great  care  to  insure  a  concrete  of  maximum  eflScienry. 

(6)  The  concrete  should  be  placed  in  one  continuous  operation  to  insure  monolithic  construction.  The  concrete 
mixture  should  be  such  as  will  develop  a  crushing  strength  in  excess  of  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  tested  in  standard 
cylinders  at  28  days.  A  concrete  consisting  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part  sand  and  two  parts  H-ii>- 
aggregate  may  be  expected  to  give  such  a  concrete.  The  mixture  and  workmanship  in  placing  must  be  such  as  will 
assure  impermeability. 

(c)  The  reinforcing  steel  should  be  in  the  form  of  deformed  bars  and  should  be  galvanized. 

(d)  In  parts  of  the  vessel  where  cracks  in  the  concrete  would  tend  to  cause  leaks,  the  stress  in  the  steel  should 
be  kept  low  (preferable  less  than  12,000  lb.). 

e)  Some  form  of  elastic  waterproofing  coating  should  be  applied  to  the  hull  below  the  deck. 
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Aberthaw  Construction  Co..  108,  110,  120.  122,  123, 

131,  266,  823 
Abrasive  resistance  of  mortars,  255 
Absorptive  properties  of  concrete,  262 
Abatments  for  steel  bridges.  645-649 

buried*pier.  648 

care  in  constructing,  649 

cellular,  647  ^ 

pier  abutments,  645 

skeleton  and  arched.  648 

T-«butments,  647 

U-abutments,  647 

wing  abutments,  646 
Abutments  in  arch  bridges,  702 

of  arches,  653 
Acids,  effect  on  concrete,  257 
Adhesive  strength  of  mortars  and  concretes,  24(1 
Adjustable  beam  saddles,  145 
Aggregates,  12-31 

.   blast-furnace  slag.  17 

cinders,  17 

classification,  12 

coarse,  12,  13 
requirements,  20 

colored,  02 

cost  affected  by  grading.  23 

crushed  stone,  19 

density  and  strength,  22 

effect  on  strength  of  mortar  and  concrete,  218-222 

fine,  12,  13 

materials  suitable  for,  17 
requirements,  19 

for  concrete  products  manufacture,  152 

grading  of  mixtures,  22 

granite,  13 

gravel,  16 

impurities,  21 

limestone,  15 

mechanical  analysis.  23 

metamorphic  rocks,  16 

mica,  clay,  and  loam,  effect  on  strength,  224 

mineral  character,  effect  on  strength  of  concrete, 
219 

N.  Y.  Public  Service  Commission  test,  27-30 

physical  characteristics,  67 

plums,  21 

preheating,  77 

preparation  of,  171-173 

quality  of  sands,  19 

sand,  18 

sandstone,  15 

screenings,  19 

sea  sand,  19 

sedimentary  rooks,  14 

shape  and  sise  of,  221 
particles  of  sand,  19 


Aggregates,  sise  and  gradation  of  particles,  22 
specific  gravity,  tests  for,  25 
specifications  of  N.  Y.  Public  Service  rommission. 

30 
standard  sand ,  - 1 9 
test  of  sand  used  in  N.  Y.  City,  23 
testing,  219 

on  the  job,  68 
tests  of,  27-30 
trap  rock  or  diabase,  14 
voids  in,  25-27 
Air  bubbles  on  concrete  surface,  167 

entrained,  75 
Akme  flat-slab  system,  467 
computations  for,  488 
tables,  505,  506 
Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.,  730 
Alkali,  action  on  concrete,  257 
Allen,  L.  H.,  823 
Ambursen  dam,  743 

t3rpe  of  dam  apron,  741 
American  bars,  44 

American  Concrete  Institute,  computations  for  Corr- 
plate  floors,  480 
loading  tests  for  floors,  483-48G 
paper  on  form  design,  123 

recommendations  on  design  of  exterior  columns, 
470 
on  natural  and  steam  curing  of  concrete.  156, 158 
report  on  bridges,  655 
on  concrete  ships,  863 
on  design  of  flat-slab  floors,  487 
ruling  on  flat  slab  floors,  495 

on  flat-slab  design,  858 
specifications  for  concrete  pavement,  24 
for  concrete  stone,  168 
American  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  479 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  10,  27 
field  testings  of  concrete,  79 
specifications  for  reinforcement  bars,  38,  41 
for  strength  of  mortar,  248 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  28 
on  remixing  of  concrete,  232 
rulings  on  flat-slab  design,  854 
See  cUso  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Rein- 
forced Concrete. 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  47 
American  System  of  Reinforcing,  44,  48,  58 
American  wire  clamp,  119 
Ames  gage,  266 

Analysis  of  aggregates,  mechanical,  23 
of  beams,  314 

of  the  arch  by  elastic  theory,  660-668 
Anderson,  A.  O.,  778,  782 
Anti-freesing  mixtures,  78 
Aprons  of  dams,  741 
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Arch  bridget,  detiulB  of,  691-702 
piera  and  abutments,  702 
railing  and  ornamental  detaila,  702 
spandrel  details,  GOl,  094 

culverts,  796-799 

ring  construction,  702 
thickness  of.  656,  658 
Arched  abutments  for  bridfces,  648 

dams,  design  of,  736 
Arches.  651-721 

analysis  by  elastic  theory.  660-668 

arch  ring,  thickness  of.  656,  658 

arrangement  of  spandrels,  653 

axis,  shape  of,  658 

classification  of  arch  rings,  660 

Cochrane's    formulas    for    designing   symmetrical 
arches,  669-091 

construction  of,  702-715 

curve  of  the  intrados,  661 

dead  loads  and  their  action  lines.  658 

definitions  of  terms,  651 

designing  an  arch  ring,  665 

details  of  arch  bridges,  691-702 

filling  at  crown,  depth  of.  654 

formulas  for  thrust,  shear,  and  moment,  663 

internal  temperature  investigations,  664 

line-of-thrtist  theories,  659 

loads.  654 

parabola,  653 

piers  and  abutments,  653 

reinforcement  of  concrete,  660 

report  on  bridges,  of  American  Concrete  Institute. 
655 

8emi-«llipee,  652 

temporary  hinges,  use  in  erection,  659 

testing  trial  arch.  658 

thickness  of  arch  ring,  rules  for,  656.  6oK 

three^entered  curve,  652 

three-hinged,  715-721 

8m  aUo  Elastic  theory  of  stability  of  the  srrh. 
Areas  of  rods,  table,  351 
Arrow  Rock  Dam,  236 

tests  on  concrete,  261 
Association   of   American    Steel    Manufacturers,   steel 

specifications,  37,  40 
Atlas  Construction  Co.,  Ltd..  863 
Austin  dam,  743 
Autoclave  test.  11 
Axial  compression,  845 
Ayres  (F.  C.)  Mercantile  Co.,  810 

Bach.  Prof.,  475 

Backfilling  of  reUining  wall,  601 

Backwater  curve  of  a  dam,  726 

Bailey,  F.  S.,  290 

Bank-run  gravel,  proportioning.  70 

Bankers  for  concrete  stone  manufacture,  156 

Bar  bender,  140 

Bar-«hair8,  145 

Barges,  concrete,  863-^66 

Barney.  Prof.,  225 

Barrett  Co.,  517 

Barrows  for  concrete,  193 

Bars,  bent,  for  web  reinforcement,  296 

Bars,  reinforcement.  30  (5 


Bars,  reinforcement.  AoMrioAa  ban,  44 

corrugated  bars.  43 

deformed  bars.  42 

diamond  bars,  42 

factors  affecting  cost,  42 

Havermeyer  bars,  43 

inland  Imub,  44 

rib  bars,  44 

sise  extras.  42 

steel  specifications,  37,  38,  40,  41 
Barton  Spider  Web  flat-slab  system.  461 
Basement  floors,  438 

walls,  546 
Bates,  R.  H.,  87 
Basin,  750,  753 

Beam-and-girder    oonstruction,    compared    with    flat- 
alab.  45i 

moments  at  columns  in.  416-425 

monolithic.  439-456 

forms,  103 
Beam  concentrations,  331 

spacers,  143 

tests  on  ronforoed  concrete,  209 
Beams  and  slabs,  273-370 

designing  tables,  341-359 

diagrams,.  360-370 

rectangular  beams,  273-307 

shear  and  moment  in  restrained  and  continuous 
beams,  318-341 

slabs,  306,  307 

special  beams,  314-317 

T-beams,  307-313 

Ubles,  354-359 
Beams,  continuous  and  restrained,  shear  and  moment 
in,  318-341 

deflection  formulas  for  curved,  660 

in  flat-slab  floors,  497 
Beams,  rectangular,  273-307 

Beard  and  Schuler's  charts.  350 

bending  i>oints  of  horisontal  reinforcement,  297 

bent  bars  and  vertical  stirrups  for  web  rnnforce- 
meat,  296 

bond  stress.  284 

deflection  of  rectangular  beams.  304 

depth  of  concrete  below  rods,  300 

designing,  341-344 

diacrams,  360,  366-369 

distribution  of  stress  in  homogeneous  beams,  273 

economical  proportions,  302 

flexure  formulas,  276-280 

formulas  for   percentages   of   steel    in   reinforced 
beams,  304 

Leffler's  chart  for  designing,  348,  370 

lengths  of  beams.  280 

moment  and  diagonal-tension  tests,  281 

placing  stirrups  from  the  moment  diagram.  291 

idain  concrete  beams.  275 

purpose  and  location  of  steel  reinforcement,  27.% 

ratio  of  lengtli  to  depth  of  beam.  301 

shear  reinforcement,  280 

shearing  stresses.  280 

steel  in  compressive  side  of  beam.  302 

strength  in  moment  and  shear.  301 

strengthening  acainst  failure  in  diagonal  tension, 
281 
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B«emB,  rectangular,  tables.  354-3M,  360 

tensile  stress  lines,  275 

theory  of  flexure.  275 

transverse  spacing  of  reinforcement,  300 

vertical  stirrups.  289 

web  reinforcement,  285 
Beams,  reinforcement  of,  table  of  rods  and  area  for,  .'io7 

restrained,  shear  and  moment  in,  318-341 
Beams,  special,  314-317 

analysis,  314 

designing  double-reinforced,  317 

moment  of  inertia,  of  complex  sections,  317 

neutral  axis,  location  of,  315,  310 

of  complex  sections,  314 

resisting  moment  of  beams,  31(i 
Beams.  T-beams.  307-313 

analysis,  315 

bonding  of  web  and  flange,  308 

conditions  met  in  design  of,  310 

continuous,  at  the  supports,  design  of,  311 

deflection  formulas.  306,  313 

designing.  345,  352 

by  Beard  and  dchuler's  chart.  350 
for  shear,  310 

economical  considerations,  310 

flange  width,  308 

flexure  formulas,  308 

formulas   for   percentages   of   steel   in   reinforced 
beams,  313 

Leffler's  chart  for  designing.  349,  370 

proportions,  310 

steel  in  double-reinforced,  formulas,  313 

tables  for  designing,  364,  365 
for  formulas,  359 

teste,  307 
Beams,  wedge^haped,  314 

diagrams,  361 
Beard,  R.  S..  304.  309.  403 
Beard  and  Schuler's  charte  for  designing  beams  and 

slabs.  350 
Bearing  capacity  of  soils,  557 
toble,  583 

walls,  532 
Belt  conveyors,  177 
Bending  and  direct  stress,  385-409 
Bending  and  placing  reinforcement,  139-146 

bar  bender,  140 

care  necessary,  141 

hand  devices,  139 

placing  of  reinforcement,  142 

power-operated  benders,  141 

slab  reinforcement,  142 

tsrpes  of  bends,  139 

Universal  bar  bender,  140 
Bending-moment  curves  for  beams,  335 

momento  in  slabs,  diagrams,  362,  363 
Berger  Mfg.  .Co.,  57 
Berry,  Prof,  H.  C,  254 

Billet-steel  reinforcement  bars,  specifications.  37.  38 
Bins,  deep  grain,  806-810 

shaUow,  810-816 

designing,  data  far,  813 
friction  angles  of  various  materials.  813 
pressure  on  sides.  811,  812 
submerged  storage  for  coal,  813 


Bins,  shallow,  weighto  and  angle  of  repose  of  materials. 
812 

See  also  Grain  bins. 
Bitumens  applied  to  concrete.  88 
Blast-furnace  slag.  6 

as  an  aggregate.  17  * 

proportioning  in  concrete,  71 
Blaw  Steel  Construction  Co.,  110.  136,  713 
Block,  concrete,  146-169 
Bond  between  concrete  and  steel,  265 

stress  of  steel  beams,  284 

stresses,  in  column  footings,  561 
Bonding  set  and  new  concrete,  75 
Boom  planto,  203 
Boussinesque,  751,  753 
Bouvier,  M.,  733 
Box  culverte,  783-796 
Brackete,  column,  530 
Bradley  Knitting  Co.,  571 
Brick,  concrete,  146-169 

exterior  wall  supports  for  floors,  498 

parapet  walls,  522 

vender,  539 
Bridges,  arch,  details  of.  691-702 

arches.  651-721 

cantilever.  63&-641 

concrete  floors  and  abutmente  for,  643-649 

continuous-girder,  622-638 

girder,  613-622 

slab.  603-612 

See  also  Arches. 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  57 
Brushing  concrete  surfaces,  92 

stone  surfaces,  165 
Bucket,  clam-shell,  176 

unloaders  and  conveyors,  177 
Buckete  for  concrete,  194 

for  concrete  products  manufacture,  154 
Building  Codes,  Rochester,  and  Seattle,  431 

frames,  moments  in,  411-430 

teste.  480 
Bmldings.  431-555 

columns,  527-532 

construction  methods  and  safeguards,  506 

contraction  and  expansion,  provision  for,  554 

elevator  shafts,  552-554 

floors,  concrete,  431-512 

roofs.  512-527 

stairs.  549-552 

steel-frame  construction.  511 

unit  construction,  508-511 

walls  and  partitions,  532-549 
Buried-pier  abutmente,  648 
Bush  Stores,  182 
Buttresses  of  reinforced -concrete  dams,  740 

Cableways  for  transporting  concrete,  195 

Caissons  for  dams,  728 

Calcium  chloride,  effect  on  concrete,  236 

quicklime,  2 
California  R.  R.  Commission,  745 
Candlot,  233 
Cantilever  bridges,  639-641 

flat-slab  construction,  463,  481 
of  bridges.  612 
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Cantilever  footingB,  568 

walls  of  reinforced  concrete,  587-592 
Carton  molds  for  concrete  tests,  81 
Carts,  concrete,  103 
Casey,  John  F.,  Co.,  763 
Casting  concrete  in  sand,  161 
Catskill  Reservoir,  N.  Y.,  763 
Cellular  abutments,  647 
Cement,  1-62 

bulk,  use  of,  12 

chemical  analjrsls,  11 

common  lime,  1 

consistency,  0 

containers  for,  11 

fineness,  8 

srappier,  2 

grouting,  88 

gypsum  plasters,  1 

handling  in  sacks,  177 

hydraulic  and  non-hydraulic,  1 

hydraulic  lime,  2 

manufacture,  6-8 

natural  cement,  3 

non-hydraulic,  1 

Portland  and  natural  cement,  4 

pussolan,  2 

rock,  6 

sacks,  bundling  and  storage.  178 

sand, 4 

seasoning,  12 

slag,  2 

soundness,  10 

specifications  for,  11 

specifio  gravity,  11 

storage  and  conveying  for  concrete  products,  151 

storing,  11,  173 

strength,  10 

testing,  8 

time  of  setting,  9 

tufa.  4 

weight,  12 

See  alio  Portland  cement. 
Cement  mortar,  properties,  215-263 

aggregates.  218-222 

compressive  and  tensile  strengths  compared,  227 

consistency,  relation  to  strength,  225 

contraction  and  expansion,  252-254 

curing  conditions,  effect  on  strength,  234 

durability.  254-250 

effect  of  freesing,  236 

of  method  of  placing,  on  strength,  231 
of  mica  clay,  and  loam  in  aggregates,  224 
of  sise  of  sand  on  strength  of.  221 

elastic  properties,  250-252 

laboratory  tests  of  strength,  215 

method  of  mixing,  effect  on  strength,  230 

permeability,  and  absorptive  properties,  262 

porosity,  261 

regaging,  232 

relation  between  density  and  strength,  222 

rise  of  temperature  in  setting,  250 

■alts,  effect  of,  236 

•trtngth,  215-250 

compared  with  neat  cement,  217 
weight.  263 


Centering  arches,  704 
Centering  fabrics,  55 

See  dUo  Self-centering  fabrics. 
Chair  lock,  140 

pinchers,  146 

spacers,  145 
Chalk,  for  cement  manufacture,  7 
Chambers,  S.  H.,  258 
Chanelath,  56 
Chapman,  C.  M.,  82,  238 
Charging  hoppers,  190 
Charts,  Beard  and  Schuler's,  350 

Leffler's  comprehensive  beam,  348,  370 
Checking  materials  on  the  job,  69 
Chemical  analysis  of  cements,  11 

hardeners  for  concrete  floors,  210 
Chexy  formula,  727 
Chicago  Building  code,  460,  462.  465.  483-486 

cube  mixer,  230 

flat-slab  design  rulings,  847.  849 
Chicago,  Milwaukee   &   St.    Paul    Railway,   box  cul- 
vert, 785 

bridges,  625 
Chicago  ruling  for  flat-slab  construction,  494 

for  flat-slab  panels,  501-503 
Chile  Exploration  Co.,  768 
Chimneys,  reinforced-concrete.  816-821 

bases.  820 

construction,  820 

dead-load  stresses,  816 

eccentric  load,  407 

longitudinal  shear.  819 

stresses  on  annular  sections  in  flexure.  816 

temperature  stresses,  819 

wind  stresses,  818 

without  vertical  reinforcement,  818 
China-wood  oil,  on  concrete  floors,  210 
Churn  drilb.  171 

Chutes  for  transporting  concrete,  195 
Cinder-concrete  insulation  for  roofs,  514 

concrete,  strength  of,  248 

fill  for  roofs.  514 
Cinders,  as  an  aggregate.  17 

proportioning  in  concrete.  71 
Circumferential  flat-slab  system.  461,  471 
Clam-shell  buckets,  176 
Clay  cement  in  a  sandston*.  18 

for  cement  manufacture,  6 

in  aggregates,  21.  224 
Cleveland  Building  Code,  462,  477,  478 
Railway  Co.,  476 

reservoir,  763 
Cline,  A.  E..  158 
Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  46 
Coal  bins,  see  Bins,  shaDow. 

Bubmcfved  storage  for,  813 
Coarse  aggregates,  12.  20 
Cochrane,  V.  H..  658 

Coehrane's  formulas  for  demgning  arches,  660-691 
Coefficient  of  expansion  of  sted,  37 
Cold,  effect  on  eonerete  floors,  200 
Cold-weather  eoneredng,  77 
Colored  aggregates,  03 
Colon,  adding  to  eonerete,  08 
for  eonerete  floors,  206 
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Colon  of  oonorete  produoto,  104 

Columbia  Univ.,  tesU,  260 

Column  footincB*  Ma  Footing!,  concrete. 

forma,  9(^-103 

heads,  forms  for,  108 

moment,  486 

reinforcement,  table  of  rods  and  area  for.  357 
Columns,  concrete,  371-384,  627-532 

bracket  loads,  stress  in  columns  supporting,  881 

brackets.  530 

combined  stresses  in,  426 

definition  by  Joint  Committee,  371 

design,  details  of,  627 

diagram  for  designing,  374,  382 

formula  for  bending  stress,  371 

hooped  and  longitudinal  reinforcement,  372 

in  flat-slab  construction,  497 

load  Ubles,  374-381 

loading,  530 

long,  reduction  formula,  381 

longitudinally  reinforced,  371 

maximum  combined  stresses,  426 

modulus  of  elasticity,  371 

moments  at,  415,  416-425,  486 

plain,  371 

reduction  formula,  381 

runforced  with  structural-steel  shapes,  372 

strength  of.  229  , 

stresses  for  hollow  and  solid,  407-409 

supporting  bracket  loads,  stress  in,  381 

types,  371 

working  stresses,  373 
Combined  column  footings,  565 

stresses  in  columns,  maximum,  426 
Common  lime,  1 

Composite  wood  and  concrete  piles,  673 
Compression  of  beams,  steel  reinforcement  for,  302 
Compressive  strength  of  cement,  10 

of  mortar  and  concrete,  227,  845 
Concrete  Appliances  Co.,  Inc.,  23 
Conorete  barges  and  ships,  863-865 

bonding  set  and  new,  75 

cinder,  strength  of,  248 

columns,  371-384,  527-532 

eost  of,  823-826 

curbing,  212 

depositing,  73-78 

electrolysis  in,  258 
Concrete  Engineering  Co.,  138 
Concrete,  field  tests  of,  78-82 

finishing  surfaces,  90 

floors,  205-210,  431-512 

and  abutments,  for  steel  bridges,  643-649 
forms  for,  93-139 

freesing,  78 

grading  of  sands  for,  23 

hardening  rate  in  warm  weather,  77 

impervious,  rules  for,  89 

machine  vs.  handmixing,  186 
Coaerete  materials,  1-62 

aggregates,  12-31 

cement,  1-12 

rrinf orcements,  86-62 

watsr,  31-30 

See  oho  Handling  eonorste  materials. 


Conorete,  mixing,  72,  186 

parapet  walls,  522 

pUes,  572 

placing,  73-78 
Concrete,  plains  properties  of,  215-263 

contraction  and  expansion,  252-254 

durability,  254-259 

elastic  properties,  250-262 

permeability  and  absorptive  properties,  262 

porosity,  261 

protection  of  embedded  steel  from  corrosion,  262 

rise  of  temi>erature  in  setting,  259 

strength,  215-250 

weight,  263 
Conorete  products,  ««e  Concrete  stone,  manufacture 
*      and  use  of. 

proportioning,  63-72 

quality  for  reservoir  mssonry,  760 

reinforced,  see  Reinforced  concrete. 

remixed  and  retempered,  76 

removing  entrained  air,  75 

roadways,  213-214 

roof  surfaces,  516 

sea  water,  action  on,  256,  864 

ships  and  barges,  863-865 

sidewalks,  210-212 

spading,  puddling,  and  tamping,  75 

specifications  to  prevent  excess  of  water,  36 
Concrete  Steel  Co.,  N.  Y.,  143,  145,  465 
Concrete  Sted  Engineering  Co.,  42,  43 
Concrete  Steel  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  463,  480 
Concrete  stone,  manufacture  and  use  of,  146-169 

aggregates,  kind  and  quality,  152 

agitation  after  mixing,  153 

air  bubbles,  167 

bankers,  156 

brushing,  165 

buckets  and  hoppers,  154 

easting  in  sand,  161 

cement  storage  and  conveying,  151 

colors,  164 

combination  molds,  161 

commercial  molds,  149 

consistency,  148 

erasing,  167 

curing,  156 

devdopment  of  industry,  146 

dry-tamp  method,  147 

efflorescence,  167 

face  design  in  standard  units,  162 

facing  materials,  163 

gang  molds  for  wet-cast  products,  151 

materials,  151 

methods  of  manufacture,  147 

mixing,  152 

molds,  150 

mosaics,  167 

natural  curing,  156 

operation  of  machines,  160 

pallets,  155 

placing,  154 

plaster  molds,  160 

preasure  method,  148 

rubbing  surface,  166 

•and  molds,  161 
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Concrete    stone,   manufacture    of,   ■peoifioations    of 
American  Concrete  Inat.,  168 

spraying,  106 

steam  curing,  157 

surfaces,  162 

tamping.  160 

tooling,  166 

waste  molds,  161 

wet-cast  method,  148 

wheelbarrows,  156 

wood  molds.  159 
Concrete,  strength  of,  64,  215-260 

transporting,  72 

waterproofing,  82-90 

weakness,  cause  of,  64 

work,  measurement  of,  830  ' 

working  stresses.  846 
Concreting  in  hot  and  cold  weather,  76-78 

effect  of  weather,  76 

preheating  aggregates  and  water,  77 
Concreting  plant,  181-203 

balancing  the  plant,  181 

cost,  181 

machine  vs.  handmizing,  186 

spouting  plants,  203 

time  of  mixer  operations,  189 

transporting  and  plamng  of  concrete.  193-203 

types  of  mixers,  187 

typical  plants,  181 
Condensation  on  roof  slabs,  prevention  of,  613 
Condron,  T.  L.,  483 
Condron  Co..  467.  488 
Conductivity  of  concretes,  254 
Conduits  and  sewers,  799-803 

construction,  802 

external  earth  pressure,  799 

forms  for  sewers.  803 

longitudinal  reinforcement,  802 

non-circular,  799 

reinforced  pipe,  examples,  803 

stresses  due  to  internal  pressure,  799 
Consistency  of  concrete  stone,  148 

of  mortar  and  concrete,  226 
Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos.,  51,  60 
Constant-angle  dams,  738 
Construction,  methods,  63-169,  506 

bending  and  placing  reinforcement,  139-140 

fidd  tests  of  concrete.  78-82 

finishing  concrete  surfaces,  90-93 

flat^lab,  457-608 

floor,  monolithic  beam-and-girder,  439-156 

forms,  93-139 

hollow-tile,  447 

manufacture  and  use  of  concrete  ji»tone.  block,  and 
brick.  146-160 

mixing,  transporting,  and  placinic  ronrrete,  72-78 

proportioning  concrete,  63-72 

waterproofing  concrete,  82-90 

See  also  Forms. 
Construction  of  arches,  702-715 

arch-ring  oonstruotion.  702 

centering,  704 

sand  boxes.  710 

steel  centers,  712 

three-hinged  arches,  717 


Construction  of  arches,  timber  centers,  704 
Construction  plant,  171-203 

concreting  plant,  181-203 

handling  and  storage  of  materials,  173-179 

preparation  of  concrete  aggregates,  171-173 

tjrpical  installation,  179 
Containers  for  cement,  1 1 

Continuous  beama,  shear  and  moment  in,  318-341 
Continuous-girder  bridges,  622-638 

analj^is  of  stresses,  626 

effect  of  fixed  bases.  638 

examples  of  types.  623 

expansion  joints,  622 

four-span  viaduct  frame,  629,  633 

monolithic  construction,  622 

one-span  frame,  unequal  columns,  636 

one-span  viaduct  frame,  633 

temperature  stresses,  636 

three-span  viaduct  frame,  631.  634 

two-span  viaduct  frame,  632,  634 

viaduct  bent,  638 
frames,  628 
Continuous  slab  spacers.  145 
Contraction  in  buildings,  provision  for,  554 

of  cement  mortar  and  concrete,  252-254 
coefficient  of  expansion.  252 
Conveyances  for  concrete  materials,  174 
Cooper's  Standard  Loadings,  for  railroad  bridges,  656 
Core  drill  test  specimens,  79 
Cornell  University,  mortar  tests,  222 

tests  of  strengths  of  concrete,  229 
on  expansion  of  concretes,  252 
Corr-mesh.  56 
Corr-plate  floors,  470 

computations  for,  489 

tables.  503-505 
Corr  reinforcing  system.  60 
Corr-X-metal,  62 
Corrosion  of  steel  reinforcement,  protection  by  concrete, 

262 
Corrugated  Bar  Co..  43,  52.  56,  60.  470.  480,  481, 489 
Corrugated  bars,  43 

sheets,  dovetailed,  57 
Costs  of  concrete,  estimating.  823-826 

concreting  plant,  181 

conveying  concrete  materials.  174 

forms.  94.  826-828 

sted  reinforcement,  82H 

surface  finish,  829 
Coulomb's  wedge  of  maximum  earth  pressure,  577 
Counterforted  walls,  design  of.  592-600 

back  floor  slab,  593 

cantilever  toe  slab,  696 

methods  of  reinforcing.  596 

thickness  and  spacing  of  counterforts.  592 

vertical  or  face  wall,  593 
Cracks  in  concrete  surfaces,  107 
Cramp  A  Co..  182 
erasing  of  concrete  surfaces,  107 
Creager,  W.  P.,  730 
Cream  of  lime,  1 
Cmahed  limestone,  172 

stone,  19 

aggregate,  preparation  of,  1 71*1 73 
screening,  grading,  and  washing.  172 
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Cruftbor-run  stono,  proportioaing.  71 
Crushen,  stone,  172 
Culverts.  775-799 

aroh,  79^799 

box.  783-796 

circular,  cast  in  place,  782 

construction  of  box  culverts,  794 

design  of  cross-section  of  arch  culverts,  796 
of  box  culverts,  785 
of  ends,  777 

diagrams  of  box  culverts,  704 

efficiency,  776 

factors  in  design,  776 

forms  for  arch  culverts,  797 
for  box  culverts,  795 

length,  776 

loading  of  box  culverts,  785 

loads  on  pipes  in  ditches,  table,  779 

pipe,  777 

pressure  in  trenches,  778 

strength  of  pipe,  781 

waterway  required,  776 
Cumming's  reinforcing  system,  58 
Curbing,  concrete,  212 

Curing  in  concrete  products  manufacture,  156 
Curry  tyer,  143 
Curtain  walls,  533 

Dams,  723-759 
apron,  741 
arched,  design,  736 
automatically  operating,  759 
backwater  curve,  726 
bracing,  741 
buttresses,  740 
caissons,  728 
capacity  of  reservoir,  726 
constant-angle,  738 
constant-radius,  736 
cut-off  walls.  728,  740 
design  of  foundation,  728  • 
discharge  capacity  of  spillway,  749 
Dunning's  dam,  758 
earthen,  with  concrete  core  wall,  745 
Edge  dam,  743 
final  calculation,  734 
fish  ladders,  759 
foundation  mattress,  740 
Gatun  dam,  754 
geological  investigations,  723 
gravity  section,  design  of,  720 
grouting,  728 
height  of  structure,  724 
hollow  reinforced,  743 
hydrographio  investigations,  725 
hydrostatic  pressure,  729 
ice  thrust,  732 
initial  stress,  732 
Kensico  dam,  236 
locating,  723 
Morton  dam,  743 
movable,  758 
multiple  arch,  743 
operation  of  movable  dams*  759 
overflow  dams,  753 
passing  the  discharge,  748 


Dams,  pilings,  728 

preliminary  studies,  723 

profiles.  729 
of  spillways,  749 

Ransoms  dam,  743 

reinforced-concrete,  design  of,  739-745 

selecting  suitable  type,  724 

shearing  stresses,  734 

sheet  piling,  728 

siphonic  spillways,  755 

sluices,  754 

spillway,  form  of,  748 

stresses  in  masonry  and  on  foundation,  733 

temperature  stresses,  732 

uplift,  731 

wind  pressure,  732 
Davis,  R.  P.,  222 
Day's  work  planes,  34 
Dead  loads  of  arches,  658 

of  floors,  432 

stresses  on  chimneys,  816 
Decanville  Automobile  Co.,  571 
Deck  girders  for  bridges,  613 
Deere  Webber  Building  Co.,  479,  480 
Defects  in  concrete  floors.  207-210 
Deflection  formulas  for  curved  beams,  660 

of  rectangular  beams,  304 

of  T-beams,  306,  313 
Deformed  bars  for  reinforcement,  42 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  R.  R.  bridge,  715 
Density  of  aggregates,  22 

of  concrete,  maximum,  68 

of  mortars  and  concretes,  222 
Depositing  concrete  in  forms,  73,'  74 

through  water,  76 
Designing  columns,  tables  and  diagrams,  374-382 

double-reinforced  beams,  317 

floor  construction,  problem,  440 

forms  for  concrete,  120 

drafting-room  methods,  123 

formulas,  125 

tables  and  diagrams,  124 

hollow-tile  floors,  problem,  453 

reUining  walls,  584,  587-600 

T-beams.  310 

tables  and  diagrams  for  beams,  341-370 
Beard  and  Schuler's  charts,  350 
diagrams,  360-370 

effler's  comprehensive  beam  chart,  348,  370 
tables.  354-359 
Deslaurier's  Column  Mold  Co.,  110' 
Detroit  river  tunnel,  232 
Diabase.  14 
Diagonal  tensile  stress  in  beams,  281 

tension  in  column  footings.  562 
I>iagrams  for  beams  and  slabs,  341-370 

for  designing  symmetrical  arches,  669-69 1 

for  stress,  bending  and  direct.  388-402,  404,  405 
Diamond  bars,  42 
Direct  stress,  385^09 
Dock  pockets,  815 
Dolomitic  quicklime,  2 
Door  openings,  543 
Douglas,  W.  J.,  656 
Dovetailed  corrugated  sheets,  57 
Dow,  A.  W.,  248 
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Dnuaage  of  reUinioc  wftll,  001 

of  roofo.  618 
Drilb  for  quanying,  171 
Drum.  J.  L.»  479 
Drum  mizen,  187 

Dry-tamp  method  of  making  concrete  stone.  147 
Duchemin'a  formula  for  wind  prenure,  513 
Dunning's  dam,  768 
Durability  of  cement  mortar  and  concrete,  264-2S9 

abranve  reeistance,  266 

action  of  adds,  oils,  and  sewage.  257 
of  alkaU,  267 
of  sea  water,  266 

electrolysis  in  concrete,  258 

fire-resistanco  properties,  264 

manure,  effect  of,  260 

weathering  qualities,  256 
Dusting  of  concrete  floors,  206 


Barth  pressure.  676 

coefficients  of  internal  friction,  576 

Coulomb's  wedge  of  maximum  pressure,  577 

Ranldne's  formula,  570 

results  of  theories,  interpretation  of,  680 
Earthern  dams,  745 
Easel-chairs,  146 
Eastwood,  743 
Easy  chairs,  143 
Econo  eiQMUided  metal,  63 
Edge,  W.  8.,  467 
Edge  dam,  743 

Efflorescence  of  concrete  surface,  167 
Elastic  properties  of  cement  mortar  and  concrete,  250- 
252 

modulus  of  elasticity.  251 

stress  strain  curves,  250 

jrield  point,  261 
Elastic  theory  of  sUbility  of  the  arch,  650.  660-668 

analysis,  procedure,  661 

areh-ring  design,  666 

areh  structure  of  two  spans  with  elasUe  pier,  667 

Cochrane*s  formulas  for  designing  arches,  600-001 

correcting  maximum  moments  when  axis  deviates. 
086 

deflection  at  any  point,  064 

deflection  of  curved  beams,  000 

diagrams,    for    moments,    thrusts,    and    average 
stresses,  081 

difficulties  in  applying,  000 

division  of  arch  ring,  003 

formulas  for  thrust,  shear,  and  moment,  003 

influence>line  diagrams,  073 

internal  temperature  investigations,  004 

loadings,  004 

origin  of  coordinates  at  crown,  etc,  005-007 

shape  of  arch  axis,  000 

shrinkage  stresses,  004 

skew  arches,  005 

unsymmetrical  arches,  005 

use  of  influence  lines,  004 

rariation  in  thickness  of  areh  ribs,  070 
Electric  Welding  Co..  58.  140 
Electrolysis  in  concrete,  268 
Elephant  Butte  Dam.  101 
Elevated  tanks.  771-776 
Elevator  shafto.  663-664 


Elevator,  pent  houses,  663 

piU.  663 
Emperger  columns,  520 

Empirical  rules  for  thickness  of  arch  ring.  050 
Entrained  air.  removal  of,  76 
Estimating.  823-832 

concrete,  cost  of,  823-820 

costs,  823-830 

forms,  unit  cost  of,  820-828 

formwork,  831 

labor,  cost  of,  824.  827 

materials,  cost,  823,  827 

measurement  of  concrete  work,  830 

plant,  cost  of,  825 

quantities,  830-832 

steel,  amount  of,  832 

steel  reinforcement,  cost  of,  828 

surface  finish,  amount  of,  832 
cost  of.  820 

unit  costs,  823 
Expanded  metal,  50-64 

Corr-X-metal.  52 

econo,  63 

OF.  63 

Kahn  mesh,  52 

steel  Crete,  61 
Expanded  Metal  Cos.,  646 
Expansion  in  buildings,  provision  for,  554 

joints,  80 

of  cement  mortar  and  concrete,  252~264 
moisture  changes,  263 

Facing  matoials  of  concrete  stone,  102 

Factor  of  limitation  of  retaining  walla,  584 

Feret,  R.,  243,  244 

l^ber  stresses  of  forms,  124 

Field  tests  of  concrete,  78-82 

carton  molds,  81 

core  drill  specimens,  70 

field-molded  specimens,  70 

limitations,  78 

methods  of  American  Society  for  Testing  materials, 
70 

pre-use  tests,  82 

transverse  tests  on  beam  specimens,  70 
Fine  aggregates,  12,  17,  10 
Fineness  of  cement,  8 
Finishing  concrete  surfaces,  00 

addition  of  colors  to  concrete.  03 

brushing,  02 

colored  aggregates,  02 

plaster  finishes,  03 

removing  form  marks,  00 

rubbing.  01 

sand-blasUng.  02 

specification  for  rubbed  surfare,  03 

tooling,  00 
Ftre  protection,  depth  of  concrete  bdow  rods,  300 

resistsnce  properties  of  oonerete,  264 

-resisting  windows,  641 
Fish  ladders  in  dams,  750 
Flange  width  of  T-beams,  806 
F1at«iab  bridges,  013 
Flat^alab  ooDstmotton,  467-608 

advantages  over  beam  and  girder,  467 

Akme  system,  467,  488 
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Fl*t-«Ub  oonstruotion,  Akme  system,  tables.  505,  506 

Barton  Spider  Web  system.  461 

beams  in  floors,  407 

briok  exterior  wall  supports,  408 

buildings  to  which  adapted,  458 

cantilever  system,  463 

Chicago  ruling,  tables,  501-503 

columns,  407 

computations  on  Chicago  ruling,  404 
on  Pittsburgh  ruling,  402 
on  ruling  of  American  Concrete  Inst.,  405 

Corr-plate  floors,  470,  480 
tables,  503-505 

designing,  methods,  450,  487 
rulings  pertaining  to,  847-860 

foundations,  571 

four^way  system,  461-466,  480.  404.  405 

loading  tests.  480 

methods  and  safeguards,  506 

moments  in  columns  in,  425 

mushroom  system,  465 

Pittsburgh  ruling,  tables,  408-501 

roof  design,  406 

simplex  system,  465 

■jTstems  of  designing  and  reinforcing.  461 

tables  for  flat-slab  panels,  408-506 
of  moments,  483,  484,  485 

tests,  discussion  of,  482 

three-way  system,  476 

Watson  system,  466 

iSee  also  Floors,  concrete. 
Flat  Slab  Patents  Co.,  461,  465 
Fleming,  Prof.  B.  P.,  254 

Flexure  formulas  for  reinforced-concrete  beams.  276- 
280 

assumptions  in  calculations,  276 

for  T-beams,  308 

ultimate  loads,  270 

working  and  ultimate  loads  compared.  280 

working  loads,  straight-line  theory,  276 
Flexure,  theory  of.  275 
Floors,  concrete,  205-210,  431-508 

attaching  shaft-hangers  and  sprinkler  pipes.  434 

basement  floors,  438 

bedding  machinery,  437 

causes  of  defects,  207 

chemical  hardeners,  210 

coatings  and  paints,  210 

dead  load.  432 

defects,  207-210 

designing    monolithic    beam-and-girder    construc- 
tion, problem,  440 

dusting,  206 

economic  considerations,  432 

effect  of  excess  water,  35 
of  freesing.  200 

flat-slab  construction,  457-508 
rulingn.  847 

for  reservoirs,  762 

for  steel  bridges,  643-640 

grinding,  surface,  206 

hardeners  and  surface  compounds,  207 

hoIIow-tile  eonstniotion,  447 

loads.  431 

making  good  floors  and  surfaces.  206 

monolithic  beam-and-girder  construction.  430-456 


Floors,,  concrete,  openings,  433 

paints,  210 

patents,  470 

pigments,  206 

problems,  205 

remedies  for  defects.  200 

slabs,  support  of,  307 

surface  finishes,  206 

surfaces,  03,  432 

tests.  438,  480 

tiles,  433 

top  coat  separating  from  base,  200 

tjrpes,  431 

use  of  oils,  210 

waterproof,  438 

wood  surfaces,  432 

See  alno  Flat-slab  construction. 
Footings,  concrete,  558 

bond  stresses,  561 

cantilever  footings,  568 

column,  550 

combined,  565 

diagonal  tension,  562 

examples,  571 

four-way  reinforcement,  562 

single,  550 

stepped  and  sloping,  562 

wall,  550 

width,  in  flexure  computations,  561 
Form  marks,  removal  of,  00 
Forms  for  concrete,  03-130 

beam-and-girder  forms,  103 

Blaw  light  wall  forms,  137 

calculating  floor  forms,  121 

clamp  of  Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  100 
of  Universal  Form  Clamp  Co.,  102 

column  forms,  06-103 
heads,  108 

construction  notes,  138 

cant,  04,  826-828 

curved  pier  forms,  110 

depositing  concrete  in,  73,  74 

design  of,  120 

drafting-room  methods  of  design.  123 

estimating  amount  of,  831 
unit  cost  of,  826-828 

examples  of  design,  06 

for  retaining  walls,  602 

Gemco  adjustable  steel  shoring,  107 
column  clamp,  00,  101 

Hodges  system,  105 

hydraulic  steel  column  forms,  137 

K.  &  W.  clamp,  100 

Itunber  for,  04 

Meyer  steelforms,  138 

New  England  column  clamp.  00 

number  of  sets  in  building  work,  06 

pier,  103,  111 

pressure  of  concrete  against,  121 

removal  of,  05 

Ross  self-lock  adjustable  shore,  107 

slab  forms,  194 

steel,  136 

steel  floredomes,  137 

systematising  form-work  on  buildings 

tables  and  diagrams  for  designing,  17 
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Forms  (or  coaerete.  time  required  before  removing,  96 

valuet  to  use  in  design,  121 

wall  and  pier  forms,  103,  111 

wire  clamps,  110 

Wiscoforms,  138 
Formulas,  flexure,  for  reinforced  concrete  beams.  270  < 
280 
for  T-beams.  308 

for  designing  forms,  125 

for  designing  symmetrical  arches,  600-001 

for  percentages  of  steel  in  reinforced  beams,  'M)\, 
313 
Foster  Armstrong  Co.,  183 
Fougner,  Steel  Concrete  bhip-building  Co.,  863 
Foundations,  667-574 

advantage  in  using  reinforced  concrete.  55H 

bearing  capacity  of  soils,  557 

cantilever  footings.  508 

combined  column  footings.  505 

column  footings.  550 

examples  of  column  footings,  571 

pilM.  657,  572 

plain  concrete  footings.  558 

pressure  on  the  soil,  658 

raft  foundations,  570 

wall  footings.  550 
Four-way  flat^Iab  construction.  461-406,  480.  401.  lOA 
Pramed-bent  trestles,  010 
Francis.  740 

I«>eesing  of  concrete,  78,  236 
French,  A.  W.,  342 
Fuller,  W.  P.,  24,  08.  243.  263 

O  F  exiMnded  metal,  53 
(tage.  steel  wire.  45 
Oaging.  use  of  oils.  240 

use  of  sea  water.  238 
Gang  molds  for  wet*cast  products,  151 
(Sardner.  Prof.  Harry.  238 
Garver.  N.  B..  122 
(latun  dam.  754 
Gearhart.  783 

Genico  adjustable  steel  shoring.  107 
Oemoo  Mfg.  Co..  00.  101.  108 
General  Electric  Co..  138 
General  Fireproofing  Co.,  63.  50.  138 
(teologieal  investigations  for  dam  sites,  73:f 
Gibb.  II.  M..  687 
Gillmore  needles.  841 
C Girder  bridges.  013-622 
deck  girders,  613 
through  girders.  617 

forms.  103 
(.tlue  molds.  160 
CSoldbeck.  A.  T..  2o3.  254 

tesU  by.  606 
(UxMiwin,  R.  £.,  232 
tirading  crushed  stone,  172 

of  mixtures  in  aggregates,  22 
(•run  bins,  806-810 

eoocluaions  from  tests.  806 

construction,  800 

dcmgoof  watts,  808 

hexagonal  bins,  800 

horisontal  retnforrement.  $t08 

Jansssn's  pressure  formulas,  H05 


Grain  bins,  load  of  walls,  808 

rectangular  section,  806 

thickness  of  walls.  806 

wind  stresses  on  horisontal  seotion,  80A 
Granite,  13 
Granolithic,  206 

finish  of  floors,  432 
Graphical  determination  of  stresses.  400 
Grappier  cement,  2 
Grashof's  theory,  700 
Gravel,  16 

bank-run.  proportioning,  70 

screening,  172 

voids  in,  20 

washing,  173 
Gravity  mixers.  188 
Great  Northern  Ry.  grain  elevator.  800 
Grinding,  surface,  200 

Groined-arch  construction  for  reservoirs.  702.  7ftl 
Grout,  cement,  88 
Grouting,  728 
Guy-line  plants,  203 
Gypaum  plasters.  1 

Hain.  J.  C,  241 

Hand  vs.  machine  mixing  of  concrete,  186 

Handling  concrete  materials,  173-170 

belt  oonveyors.  177 

bucket  unloaders  and  conveyors,  177 

bundling  empty  cement  sacks,  178 

cement  in  sacks,  177 

elam-ahell  buckets,  170 

conveyance  economies.  174 

aand*  storage  and  care  of.  174 

ahoveling  from  car  to  ground.  174 

shovels,  sise  and  type.  176 

stone,  eare  of,  174 

typical  installation.  170 

unloi^ing  economies,  176 

water,  storage  and  handling.  170 
Hardeners  for  concrete  floors.  207 

chemical,  210 
Hardman.  R.  C.  110 
Harrison,  737 
Hatt.  T.  K..  482 
lUuland.  J..  803 
llavermeyer  bars,  43 
Heat  eonductivity  of  conerete,  364 
Heating  aggregates,  77 
Hennebique  reinforcing  system,  60 
Henny,  D.  C.  725 
Uering.  R,  268 
Herschd.  748 
High  calcium  quicklime,  3 
HiUbcrc.  A.  G.,  723 
Hinged  arches,  716-721 
Hinges,  use  in  arch  ersetion,  660 
Hodges.  Jesse  E..  104 
Hodges  adjustable  shoies,  106 
Hoists  for  handling  eoncrete,  200 
HoUow-tale  coostniction.  447 

floors,  designing  problem.  463 
Uble.  466 

Insulation,  616 
w«igliCB.463 
Hooker.  D.  E..  481 
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Uooke's  law,  27o 

Hooped  reinforcement  of  columns,  372 

Hoppers  for  concrete  products  maniifooture,  154  < 

Horton,  753 

Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  745 

Hy-chairs,  145 

Hydrated  lime,  2 

effect  on  concrete,  238 
Hydraulic  cements,  1 

lime.  2 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Ill,  137 
Hydraulic  structures,  723-803 

conduits  and  sewers,  799-803 

culverts,  775-799 

dams,  72^759 

elevated  Unks,  771-775 

reservoirs,  760-766 

standpipes  and  small  tanks,  765-771 
Hydrographic  investigations,  for  dams,  725 
Hydrostatic  pressure,  in  dams,  729 
Hy-rib  construction,  56,  546 

Ice  pressures  on  dams,  732 
Igneous  rock,  13 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  trestles,  607,  610 
Illinois  Dept.  of  Factory  Investigation,  96 
Illinois    Highway    Commission,    deck-girder    bridges. 
613,  615 

through-girder  bridges,  617 
Impervious  concrete,  rules  for,  89 
Impurities  in  aggregates,  21 
Inertia,  moment  of,  of  beams,  317 

of  continuous  beams,  339 
Influence  lines,  324 

of  arches,  664 
diagrams,  673 
Inland  bar,  44 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  44 
Insulation  for  roof  slabs,  513 
Insurance  Engineering  Station,  263 
Integral  waterproofing  compounds,  87 
International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  256 
Iowa  Highway  Commission,  abutment  design,  607 

deck-girder  bridges,  613 

through-girder  bridge,  617 
Iowa  State  college,  664 

tests  of  pressure  on  pipes,  778 
Iron,  powdered,  as  a  surface  hardener,  207 

pyrites  in  an  aggregate,  22 

Jackson,  J.  H.,  164 

Janssen's  formulas  for  pressure  in  deep  bins,  805 
Johnson,  £.  F.,  427 
Johnson,  H.  C,  65 
Johnson,  S.  E.,  236 

Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete*, 
statement  on:  acids  and  oils,  effect  on  con- 
crete, 257 

analysis  of  aggregates.  24 

bands  on  columns,  528 

bent  bars  for  web  reinforcement,  297      * 

concrete  barges  and  ships,  863 

concrete  in  sea  water,  257 

corrosion  of  metal  reinforcement  in  concrete,  262 

definition  of  column,  371 

depth  of  concrete  below  rods,  300 

fire  protection  by  concrete,  254 


Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete, 
statement  on:  flange  width  of  T-beams.  308 
flexure   formulas   for  reinforced-concrete  beamn, 

276 
floor  slabs,  support  of,  307 
forces  to  be  resisted  by  reinforced  concrete,  273 
permeability  and  waterproofing  of  concrete,  262 
positive  and  negative  moments  of  beams,  318 
regaging,  232 

reinforcing  bars  for  compression  in  beams,  302 
shearing  strength  of  concrete,  301 
spacing  of  reinforcement,  300 

of  vertical  stirrups,  290 
span  length  for  beams  and  slabs,  318 
supports  of  continuous  beams  to  resist  bending 

moment,  339,  340 
tests  for  flat-slab  floors,  483-486 
working  stresses  for  concrete  columns,  373 
of  steel,  37 
Joints  on  concrete  roadwajrs,  214 
Jorgensen,  745 
Jumper,  171 

K.  &  W.  Clamp  Co.,  100 

Kahn  mesh,  52 

Kahn  reinforcing  ssnitem,  57 

Kardong  Bros.,  141 

Kaufman,  G.,  258 

Keator  ft  Co.,  Edward  O.,  104 

Kensico  Dam,  236 

tests  on  concrete,  261 
Ketchum,  Prof.,  806,  808 
Kinney,  W.  M.,  158 
Kutter's  formula,  727 

L-frame,  429 

Labor,  estimating  costs,  824,  827 

Laboratory  tests  of  mortar  and  concrete,  215 

Lackawanna  R.  R.  Co.,  11 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  60 

Laitance,  74,  75,  86 

deposits,  34 

effect  on  hardness  of  concrete.  211 
Lang  building,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  535 
Lauter  Plsno  Co.,  479 

LeflSer's  comprehensive  beam  chart,  348,  370 
Leonard  Co.,  Chicago,  481 
Liberty  Silk  warehouses,  43K 
Lime,  1 

hydrated,  2 

hydraulic,  2 

putty,  1 
Limestone,  crushed,  172 

for  cement  manufacture,  6 
Line-of-thrust  theories,  of  stability  of  arches,  659 
Lines,  influence,  ate  Influence  lines. 
Linseed  oil  on  concrete  floors,  210 
Loading  tests  of  flat-slab  construction,  480 
Loads,  concentrated,  figuring  beams  for,  324 

floor,  431 

of  arches,  654 

Cooper's  Standard  Loadings,  656 

uniform,  maximum  moments,  330 
moments  in  beams  for,  323 
moving,  figuring  spans  for,  329 
Loam  in  aggregates,  224 
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Lock-woven  steel  fabric,  49 

Longitudinal  reinforcement  of  columna,  371,  372 

Lord,  A.  R.,  481,  )83,  487 

Lorente,  M.  J.,  344 

Lo8  Angeles  Building  Ordinance,  381 

Low-charging  mixers,  191 

Lumber  for  forms,  94 

Luten  arch  centering,  707 

truss,  60 
Lyndon,  L.,  747 

McCullough,  Earnest,  234 

McDaniel,  A.  B.,  122.  235 

Machine  rock  drills,  171 

Machine  vs.  hand-mixing  of  concrete,  186 

Machinery,  bedding,  in  concrete  floors,  437 

McNeilly,  Prof.,  24 

Magnesian  quicklime,  2 

Maney,  G.  A.,  305,  427 

Maney*s  method  of  determining  deflection  of  beams, 

305 
Manufacture  and  use  of  concrete  stone,  145-169 
Manufacture  of  natural  cement,  8 

of  Portland  cement,  6-7 
Manure,  effect  on  concrete,  259 
Marion  MaUeable  Iron  Works,  111,  119 
Marl,  6 

Marston,  A.,  778,  782 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  244 
Materials,  1-62 

aggregates,  12-31 

cement,  1-12 

concrete,  handling  and  storage,  173-179 

reinforcement,  36-62 
water,  31-36 
Maurer,  819 
Maurer's  method  of  determining  deflection  of  beams. 

305 
Maximum  density  tests  of  concrete,  68 
Mayhew,  A.  B.,  260 
Measurement  of  concrete  work,  830 

of  materials  for  concrete,  70 
Measuring  materials  for  concrete  mixer,  192 
Mechanical  analysis  of  aggregates,  23 

proportioning  concrete  by,  68 
Melan  system,  704 
MeUck,  C.  A.,  427 
Membranous  waterproofing,  88 
Metal  Building  Materials  Co..  146 
Metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions,  645 
Metamorphic  rocks,  16 
Methods  of  construction,  6^-169,  506 
Meyer  steelforms,  138 
Mica  in  aggregates,  21,  224 
Mills,  A.  P.,  215,  222,  248,  255 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  A  Sault  Ste.  Marie  R.  R.,  ore 

dock,  815 
Mixers  for  concrete,  types,  187 

for  manufacture  of  concrete  products,  152 
Mixing  concrete,  72,  186-193 

discharge  of  the  mixer,  192 

drum  speeds,  190 

loading  the  mixer,  190 

low-charging  mixers,  191 

measuring  materials,  192 


Mixing  concrete,  power  loaders,  191 

time  of  operations,  189 
Mixing  concretes  and  mortars,  effect  on  strength.  230 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete.  846 

of  mortars  and  concretes,  252 

of  steel,  37 
Modulus  of  rupture,  242 
Moisture,  effect  on  mortars  and  concretes.  234,  253 

on  voids  in  sand,  26 
Molding  concrete  and  mortar,  216,  231 
Molds  for  concrete  stone,  149 

for  wet-cast  products,  151 

glue,  for  concrete  products,  160 

of  paraffined  paper,  81 

wood  and  plaster,  for  concrete  products,  159 
Moments  in  continuous  slabs,  306 
Moments  in  rigid  building  frames,  411-430 

analysis,  application  of  method,  414 

conception  of  rigidity,  415 

columns  in  flat-slab  construction,  moments  in,  425 

criteria  for  combined  stresses  in  columns,  426 

diagrams,  421-424 

exterior  columns,  moments  at,  420-425 

interior  columns,  moments  at,  416-420 

L-frames,  429 

laws,  411 

method  of  analysis,  411 

roof  frames,  428 

special  equations,  414 

wind  stresses,  427 
Moments,  of  arches,  diagrams  for,  681 

of  columns,  416-425,  486 

positive  and  negative,  318 

theorem  of  three,  318 

See  eUto  Shear  and  moment  in  beams. 
Monolithic  beam-and-girder  construction,  43^456 
Morison,  G.  S.,  650 
Morrow,  D.  W.,  476,  477,  478 
Morssen,  C.  M.,  863 
Mortar,  cement,  properties  of.  215-263 

See  also  Cement  mortar,  Portland  cement. 
Morton  dam,  743 
Mosaics,  167 
Movable  dams,  758 
Mueser,  W.,  769 
Multiple-arch  dams,  743 
Mushroom  flat-slab  system,  465 

If  atural  cement,  3 

compared  with  Portland.  4 

manufacture,  8 

testing,  8 
Natural  cement  mortar,  strength,  247 
Natural  curing  in  concrete  products  manufacture,  156 
National  Association  of  Cement  Users.  258,  481 
National  Concrete  Co.,  60 
Neat,  mortar,  and  concrete  strength,  217 
Negative  momenta,  318 

in  continuous  slabs,  306 
Neutral  aA  of  reinforoed-ooncrete  beams,  315,  316 
Newberry,  8.  B..  254 
New  England  Column  Clamp  Co.,  99 
New   York  City,   Board  of  Water  Supply,  test  for 
■and,  23 

BaiUIng  Code,  465 
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New  York  Publio  Serviee  ComminioD.  speoiflofttioas  for 
concrete  aggregates,  30 
teeta  of  concrete,  79 
of  concrete  aggregates,  27-30 
of  strength  of  concrete,  232 
Non-hydraulic  cements,  1 
Non-staining  cements,  2 
Norcrocs  patent,  465,  479 
North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  53.  56 
Norton.  Prof.  C.  L.,  255,  263 
Norway,  concrete  shipbuilding  in,  863 
Notation,  standard,  861 

Ohio  tests  of  slabs  under  concentrated  loading,  601 
Oils,  effect  on  concrete,  257 

use  of,  on  concrete  floors,  210 

used  in  gaging,  210 
Ore  docks,  815 
OtUwa  Silica  Co.,  19 
Oursler,  John,  165 
Overflow  dams,  753 
Osark  Power  Co.,  748 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  739 

Page,  L.  W.,  240 

Page  Special  Process  fabric,  49 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  49 

Paints  for  concrete  floors,  210 

PaUets.  155 

Parabola  of  an  arch,  653 

Paraffins,  used  on  defective  concrete,  87 

Parapet  walls,  on  roofs,  521 

Parker.  P.  A.  M.,  747 

Partitions,  545 

Patents  for  floor  construction,  479 

Pathfinder,  Wyo.,  dam  at,  738 

Paul,  C.  H.,  260 

Pavements,  vault-light,  212,  545 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  574 

bridge  in  Pittsburgh,  713 
Pent  houses,  553 
Perousrion  drills,  172 
Perimeters  of  rods,  table,  354 
Permeability  of  mortar  and  concrete,  262 
Perrine,  H.,  249 
Pervious  concretes,  86 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  bridge.  703 
Pier  abutments  for  bridges,  645 

forms.  103,  111 

trsstles.  610 
Piers  and  abutments  of  arch  bridges.  702 

concrete,  371 

of  arches,  653 
PierM>n  Engineering  Corporation,  746 
Pigments  for  concrete  floors,  206 
Pile  trestles,  607 
PUes,  concrete,  572 

east  piles,  574 

composite,  573 

Pedestal,  573 

Raymond,  572 

Simplex,  573 
Piles  in  f  oundaUons,  557 
Pilings  for  dams,  728 
Pin-connected  system,  60 
Pipe  culverts,  777 
Pipes,  preaure  in  trenches  on,  778 


PitUburgh  Building  Code,  465,  478 

ruling  for  flat-slab  construction,  492,  847 
for  flat-slab  panels,  498-501 
Placing  concrete,  73-78 
Placing  of  reinforcement,  139,  142-146 

beam  spacers,  143 

easy  chairs,  143 

secure  locking  spacer,  143 

supporting  reinforcing  bars,  143 

ty-chairs,  145 

tying  slab  and  wall  rods,  142 

various  devices,  145,  146 
Plant,  cost  of,  825 
Plaster  finishes  of  concrete,  93 

molds,  159 

of  Paris,  1,  7 

partitions,  546 
Plums,  21 

Pneumatic  mixers,  188 
Poiason's  ratio,  737,  739 
Porosity  in  concretes,  83 

of  mortar  and  concrete,  262 
Porsgrund  Cement  Works,  863 
Portland  cement,  2 

adulterants,  4 

chemical  action  with  water,  effect  of  weather,  76 
analysis,  834 
properties,  833 

color,  93 

compared  with  natural,  4 

composition,  4 

constitution,  5 

determination  of  soundness,  838 
of  time  of  setting,  838 

fineness,  836 

hardening  rate  in  concrete,  77 

in  proportioning  concretes,  64,  65 

inspection,  834 

manufacture,  6,  7 

mixing  cement  pastes  and  mortars,  837 

mortars,  regaging,  233 

normal  consistency,  837 

packages,  marking,  and  storage,  833 

percentage  of  water,  838 

physical  propvties,  833 

rejection,  834 

sampling,  834 

setting  and  hardening,  5 

slag  or  steel,  3 

specific  gravity,  11,  836 

standard  specifications  and  tests,  833-843 

storage  of  test  pieces,  843 

strength,  10 

strength  compared  to  natural  cement,  247 

table  of  colors,  164 

tension  tests,  841 

testing,  8 

time  of  setting,  9 

weight,  12 
Portland  Cement  Association,  report  on  concrete  ships, 

863 
Positive  moments,  318 
Power  loaders,  for  concrete  nuxers,  191 
Pressure  method  of  making  concrete  stone,  147 

of  concrete  against  forms,  121 
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Preesure  on  pipes  in  trenches,  778 
Pre-uae  tests  of  materials,  82 
Prior,  J.  H.,  649 
Proportioning  concrete,  63-72 

arbitrary,  65 

bank-run  gravel,  70 

blast-furnace  slag  and  cinders,  71 

cause  of  weakness,  64 

checking  materials  on  the  job,  60 

crusher-run  stone,  71 

experiments  of  H.  C.  Johnson,  table,  65,  66 

for  high-strength  concretes,  64 

maximum  density  tests.  68 

measurement  of  materials,  70 

mechanical  analysis,  68 

phjrsical  characteristics  of  aggregates,  67 

properties  of  concrete  and  constituent  materials,  63 

theory,  63 

unit,  65 

void  determinations,  65 

void  theory,  64 

water,  71 
Puddling  concrete,  75 
Pull-out  tests,  265,  266 
Pulver,  H.  E.,  236 

Punching  shear,  on  column  footing,  550 
Purdue  University,  testa,  230 
Putty,  lime,  1 
Pussolan  cement,  2 

Quantities,  estimating,  830-832 
Quarrying  aggregates,  171 
Quicklimes,  1,  2 

Raft  foundations,  570 
Railroad  bridges,  loads,  656 

See  aUo  Arches. 
Rail-steel  reinforcement  bars,  specifications,  40.  4 1 
Rankine,  Prof.,  733 

Rankine's  formula  for  resultant  active  earth  pressure.  576 
Ransoms  dam,  74J 
Ransoms  unit  system,  508,  509 
Raymond  piles,  572 
Rebhaun's  construction,  580 
Rectangular  beams,  273-307  ^ 

See  al$o  Beams,  rectangular.' 
Reed,  S.  A.,  255 

Regaging  concrete  and  mortars,  232 
Rehbock,  754 
Reinforced  concrete,  advantage  in  foundations,  55H 

advantages,  265 

beam  teste,  260 

beams  and  slabs,  273-370 

behavior  under  tension,  271 

bond  between  concrete  and  steel,  265 

building  frames,  momenta  in,  411-430 

chimnesrs,  816-821 

conduite,  803 

dams,  73»-745 

effect  of  concrete  setting  under  pressure.  260 

length  of  embedment  of  bars,  270 

properties,  265-273 

pull-out  tests,  266 

ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity.  270 

shrinkage  and  temperature  stresses,  271 


Reinforced  concrete  slabs,  306 

walls,  designing,  587 
special  types,  600 

wdght,  272 

work,  estimating,  823-832 
Reinforcement,  bending  and  placing,  130-146 

cost  of,  828 

formulas  for  steel  in  rectangular  beams,  303,  304 

formulas  for  steel  for  T-beams.  313 

of  columns,  371,  372 

of  flatrslab  floors,  461 

placing,  142-146 

steel  for  compressive  side  of  beams,  302 

transverse  spacing,  300 

web,  285 
Reinforcement  materials,  36-62 

bars,  36-45 

expanded  metal,  50-54 

factors  of  cost  of  bars,  42 

quality  of  steel,  37 

rib  metal,  56 

self-centering  fabrics,  55-57 

steel  specifications  for  bars,  37,  38, 40, 41 

surface,  37 

ssnitems  for  beams,  gtrdos,  and  columns.  57-62 

types  of  reinforcement.  36 

wire  fabric,  45-50 
Reinforcing  counterforted  wall,  506 
Reinforcing  systems,  for  beams,  etc.,  57-62 

Corr,  60 

Cummings,  58 

Hennebique,  60 

Kahn.  57 

Luten  truss,  60 

pin-connected,  60 

shop  fabricated,  60 

unit,  58 

Xpantniss,  60 
Remixed  concrete,  76 
Removal  of  forms  from  concrete,  95 
Reservoir  capacity,  726 
Reservoirs,  760-765 

oonorete  floors  for,  761 

oonerete  walls  for  open,  763 

construction  details  of  columns  and  roof,  764 

covers  or  roofs,  764 

groined  and  flat  floors,  762 

groined-arch  construction,  764 

open  basins  with  embankment  walls.  761 

partition  and  outeide  walls.  764 

in-ovision  for  ice,  764 

quality  of  concrete  for  masonry.  760 

types,  760 
Resisting  moment  of  reinforoed-concrete  beams.  31 A 
Restrained  beams,  31ft-3il 

See  aleo  Beams,  continuous,  and  restratnetl 
Retaining  walls,  575-602 

baekfiHing  and  drainage,  601 

base  slab  of  cantilever  walls.  500 

bearing  capacity  of  soils,  table.  583 

eoefficiente  of  friction,  table,  582 

oonstructaon  of,  601 

design  of  cantilever  or  T-walls  of  reinforrcd  con^ 
erete,  587-^603 
of  counterforted  walls.  502-600 
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R«tainins  walU,  design  of  cantilever  or  T-wallt  of  plain 
concrete  wslh,  584 

earth  pressure,  575 

equivalent  surcharge,  580 

cocpansion  joints  of  cantilever  walla,  502 

factor  of  limitation,  584 
of  safety,  584 

forms  for,  602 

live  load  on  top  of  fill.  580,  581 

pressure  distribution,  581 

reinforcing  counterforted  wall,  590 

sUbiUty.  581 

stem  of  cantilever  walls,  580 

Trautwine's  table,  586 

types,  584 

of  reinforced-concrefe  walls,  600 

unit  pressures,  583 
Uetempered  concrete,  76 
Retopping  concrete  floors,  200 
Rib  bars.  44 

metal,  55 
Ribplez.  57 
Richardson.  C,  248 
Richart,  F.  E..  412.  413 

Rigidity  of  reinf orced-concrete  building  frames.  411 
Roadwajrs,  concrete,  213.  214 
Robinson,  H.  St.  O.,  246 
Rochester  Building  Code,  431 
Rock,  igneous,  13 

metamorphic,  16 

sedimentary.  14 

trap,  14 
Rods,  table  of  areas,  etc.,  354 
Roebling  Construction  Co.,  546 
Roebling  slab  floor,  512 
Roman,  F.  L..  225 
Roof  design,  in  flatnilab  construction,  406 

frames,  stresses  in,  428 
Roofs.  512-527 

concrete  roof  surfaces.  516 

condensation  on  roof  slabs.  513 

drainage.  518 

insulation,  types  of,  514 

loading,  512 

parapet  walls,  521 

sawtooth  construction,  526 

separate  roof  coverings,  517 

structural  design.  512 

wind  pressure,  513 
Rooe  Co.,  H.  W.,  107 
Roos  self -lock  adjustable  shore,  107 
Rotary  drills.  172 
Rubbing  concrete  surfaces,  01,  166 

specification.  03 

S-M-I  flat-slab  construction  system,  471 

Sabin.  L.  C,  164.  233.  234,  248 

Salts,  effect  on  concrete,  236 

Sanborn,  T.,  240 

Sand  as  an  aggregate.  18,  19 

-blasting  concrete  surfaces,  02 

boxes  for  lowering  arch  centers,  710 

cement,  4 

derivation,  220 

effect  of  size,  on  strength  of  mortar  22 1 
50 


Sand,  grading  for  concrete,  23 

mechanical  test,  23 

molding,  161 

requirements  as  asgregate,  19 

screening,  172 

selection  of,  as  aggregate,  20 

standard,  |0 

storage  and  care  of,  174 

testing  on  the  job,  60 

voids  in,  25-27 

washing,  173 
Sandstone,  15 
Sawtooth  roofs,  526 
Schilling.  Adolph.  165 
Schuler's  charts  for  beams  and  slabs.  350 
Schwada,  J.  P..  656 
Schwendener,  K.  D..  208 
Scofield.  Prof..  230 
Scranton.  Pa.,  Dunning's  dam,  75H 
Screening  crushed  stone,  172 

sand  and  gravel,  172 
Screenings,  19 
Sea  water,  effect  on  concrete  and  atoel.  250.  864 

on  mortars  and  cements,  238 
Seabury,  G.  T.,  261 
Seasoning  cement,  12 
Seattle  Building  Code,  431 
Securo  locking  spacer,  143 
Sedimentary  rocks,  14 
Self-centering  fabrics,  65-57 

chanelath,  50 

Corr-mesh.  56 

dovetailed  corrugated  sheets.  57 

hy-rib,  56 

ribplex,  57 

self-sentering,  56 
Semi-ellipse  arch,  652 
Setting  of  cement,  0 
Sewage,  effect  on  concrete,  257 
Sewell,  Capt.  J.  S.,  255 
Sewers,  <«e  Conduits  and  severs. 
Shaft-hangers,  attaching  to  floors,  434 
Shales,  for  cement  manufacture,  6 
ShaUow  bins.  810-815 
Shear  and  moment  in  beams.  31^341 

beam  concentrations.  331 

bending  up  of  bars,  curves,  335 

fixed  and  moving  concentrated  loads,  324 

influence  lines,  324 

maximum  moments  from  uniform  loads.  330 

moving  uniform  loads,  320 

negative  moment  at  ends  of  continuous  beams,  334 

positive  and  negative  moments.  318 

span  length  for  beams  and  slabs.  318 

theorem  of  three  moments.  318 

uniform  load  over  all  spans.  323 

varying  moment  of  inertia  of  continuous  beams,  330 
Shearing  strength  of  mortars  and  concretes,  243 

stresses  of  reinforced-ooncrete  beams,  280 
Sheet  piling  for  dams,  728 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  tests,  225 
Sherwin,  R.  A.,  123.  131 
Ships,  concrete,  863-806 

carrying  capacity  and  displacement,  863 

cost,  864 
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Ships,  oonorete,  effect  of  aea  water.  864 

elaaticity.  864 

lonsitudinal  strength,  864 

speeificstions,  865 

speed  of  construction,  865 

transverse  strength,  864 
Shirreffs.  737 

Shop  fabricated  reinforcement  system,  60 
Shores,  Hodges  adjustable,  105 

Roos  self-lock  adjustable,  107 
Shoshone,  Wyo.,  dam  at,  738 
Shovel  for  handling  materials,  175 
Shrinkage  cracks  in  concrete,  84 
prevention,  85 

of  reinforced  concrete,  271 
Shunk,  Francis  R.,  121 
Sidewalk  Ughts,  212,  545 
Sidewalks,  concrete,  210-212 
Sieves  for  sand  analysis,  23 
SUos,  805-810 
Silt  in  an  aggregate,  21 
Simplex  flat-slab  construction  system,  465 

piles,  573 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  concrete  storage  arrange- 
ments, 179 
Single  column  footings,  559 
Siphonic  spillways  of  dams,  755 
Skeleton  abutments  for  bridges,  648 
Slab  and  girder  bridges,  603-641 

cantilever  bridges,  639-641 

eontinuous-girder  bridges,  622-638 

girder  bridges,  613-622 
SUb  bridges.  603-612 

abutment  design  of  Iowa  Highway  Commission, 
607 

cantilever  flat-slab  construction,  612 

concrete  pile  trestles,  607 

Illinois  teste,  603 

multiple  spans,  607 

Ohio  teste,  604 

pier  trestles,  610 

■in^e  span,  605 

slabs  under  concentrated  loading,  603 

teste  by  Ooklbeck,  605 

trestles  with  framed  bente,  610 
Slab  forms,  104 

reinforcement,  bending,  142 
Slabs,  croes-ranforoement,  307 

designing.  344,  351 

diagrams  of  bending  momente,  362,  363 

floor,  support  of,  307 

in  ronforoed  concrete,  273-370 

momente  in  continuous,  306 

provision  for  negative  moment,  306 

reinforoed-conerete,  306 

tables  for  spacing  of  rods  in.  358 

5m  alto  Beams  and  slabs.  Flat-slab  construction. 
Slag,  blast-furnace,  6 

•a  an  aggregate.  17 
proportioning  in  concrete,  71 

cement,  2 
SUter,  W.  A..  481.  608 
Sloping  oolumn  footings,  662 
Sluices  of  dams.  754 
Smith,  A..  427 


Smulski,  Bm  471.  482 

Smulski  flat-slab  oonstruotion,  471 

Soils,  bearing  oapaoity  of,  557 

table,  583 
Soundness  of  cement,  10 
Southwiok,  L.  T.  B.,  225 
Spacing  of  reinforcement,  300 
Spackman,  H.  S.,  238 
Spading  concrete,  76 
Span  length  for  beams  and  slabs.  318 
Spandrel  details  in  arch  bridges,  691,  604 
Spandreb  of  an  arch,  653 
Spaulding.  R.  E.,  339 
Specific  gravity  of  aggregates.  25 

cement,  11 
Specifications  for  aggregates.  30 

cement,  11 

concrete  stone.  168 
vessels,  865 

Portland  cement.  833-843 

production  of  a  rubbed  surface,  93 

steel  reinforcement  bars,  37,  38,  40.  41 

testing  strength  of  oemente,  10 
Spillway  of  dams,  748 
Spillways,  siphonic.  755 
Spiral  Mushroom  System,  479 
Spofford,  Prof.  C.  M..  244 
Spouting  plante.  203 
Spoute  for  transporting  concrete,  195 
Spraying  concrete  stone,  165 
Sprinkler  pipes,  attaching  to  floors.  434 
Stobility  of  the  arch.  «m  Elastic  theory  of  stability  of 

the  arch. 
Stain.  549-552 

design,  549 

details.  551 

supporting.  550 
Standard  sand,  19 
Standpipes  and  small  tanks,  765-771 

construction  details,  781 

precautions.  771 

restraint  at  base,  766 

shear  at  base,  767 

amallUnks,  768 

stresses,  analysb.  765 
Staple  chairs.  146 
Statical  moment,  273.  274 
Steam  curing  in  concrete  producte  manufacture.  157 

effect  on  hardening  cement  mortar,  235 
Steel  bridges,  concrete  floors  and  abutmoite  for.  643 
649 

centers  of  arches.  712 

floredomes.  137 

forms.  135 

frame  construction,  51 1 
Steel  reinforcement,  eost  of,  828 

effect  of  sea  water  on,  865 

estimating  amount  of.  832 

protection  from  corrosioa  by  concrete.  262 

quality.  37 

■peeificatiolM  for  ban,  37,  88,  40,  41 

wire  gage.  45 

8m  aUo  Reinforced  conercte. 
SteelereCe.  51 
Stepped  column  footings.  662 
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Sterlins  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  100 
Stevenson,  724 
StiiTupe.  vertioal,  289 
Stone,  as  an  aggregate,  20 

care  of,  for  concrete,  174 

concrete,  146-160 

crusher-run,  proportioning,  71 

crushers,  172 
Stone  ft  Webeter  Engineering  Corporation,  139 
Storage  of  cement,  11,  151 

of  concrete  materials,  173-179 

pockets  in  docks,  815 
Strehan,  G.  E.,  249 
Strength  of  beam,  for  moment  and  shear,  301 

of  cement,  10 
Strength  of  mortar  and  concrete,  215-250 

adhesive  strength,  246 

aggregates,  effect  on  strength,  218-222 

cinder  concrete,  248 

columns,  strength  of,  229 

compared  with  neat  cement,  217 

compressive  and  tensile  compared,  227 

consistency,  relation  to  strength,  225 

curing  by  steam,  effect  of,  236 

ctiring  conditions,  effect  on  strength,  234 

depositing  under  water,  effect  of,  232 

elements,  64 

freesing,  effect  of,  236 

faydrated    lime    and    waterproofing    compounds , 
effect  of.  238 

laboratory  tests,  215 

laitance,  effect  of,  241 

method  of  mixing,  effect,  230 

zbethod  of  placing,  effect,  231 

mica,  clay,  and  loam  in  aggregates,  effect  of,  224 

modulus  of  rupture,  243 

moisture,  effect  of,  234 

natural  and  Portland  cements  compared,  247 

oils,  effect  of,  240 

rate  of  increase,  241 

r^^agtng,  effect,  232 

rdation  to  density,  222 

retrogression,  241 

salts,  effect  of.  236 

sea  water  used  in  gaging,  effect  of,  238 

shearing  strength,  243 

transverse  strength,  242 

working  stresses,  250 
StreM,  bending  and  direct,  385-409 

analytical  determination  of,  in  rectangular  sections, 
^87 

diagrams  of  compression  over  whole  section,  388- 
393 

diagrams  of  tension  over  part  of  section,  395-402, 
404.406 

graphical  determination  of  stresses,  406 

hollow  circular  sections,  407 

rectangular  sections,  determination  of  stress  in, 
387,406 

solid  circular  sections,  400 

tension  over  part  of  section,  diagram,  396-402, 404, 
405 

theory,  385 

<Sse  oImo  Moments  in  rigid  building  frames. 
Stresses  in  building  frames,  wind,  427 


Stresses  in  columns,  maximum,  426 

in  dams,  732-734 

in  reinforcing  beams,  273 

in  rigid  viaduct  structures,  625 

of  arches,  diagrams  for,  681 

on  chimneys,  816 

working,  845 

See  aUo  Moments. 
Structural-steel  columns,  372 

Structural  Materials  Laboratory,  St.  Louis.  »ee  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards:  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Submerged  storage  for  coal,  815 
Surfaces  of  concrete,  162 

estimating  amount  of  finish,  832 
cost  of  finish,  829 

finishes,  206 
Surfacing  concrete  floors,  93 
Suspended  ceilings,  516 
Sweatt,  B.  J.,  704 
Ssrstems,  reinforcing,  37 

for  beams,  girders,  and  columns,  57-62 

T-abutments,  647 
T-beams,  307-313 

See  also  Beams,  T-beams. 
T-walls  of  reinforced  concrete,  587-592 
Tables,  designing,  for  beams  and  slabs,  341-370 
Talbot,  Prof.  A.  N.,  245 
Tamping  concrete,  75 

stone,  150 
Tanks,  elevated,  771-775 

analysis  of  stresses.  771 

supporting  tower,  774 

small,  tee  Stand  pipes  and  small  tanks. 
Tar  and  gravel  roof,  517 
Taylor,  A.  238,  240 
Taylor,  T.  W.,  175 
Temperature,  effect  on  concreting,  76 

effect  on  water-tightness  of  concrete,  86 

of  concrete  structures,  664 
Temperature  stresses  in  concrete  chimneys,  810 

of  reinforced  concrete,  271 

on  dams,  732 

on  girder  bridges,  636 
Tensile  strength  of  cement,  10 

of  mortar  and  concrete,  227 
Tension  in  reinforced  concrete,  394 

shear  and  diagonal,  845 
Terra-cotta  tile  partitions,  548 

veneer  for  walls,  540 
Testing  materials  on  the  job,  69 

of  cement,  8 
Tests,  autoclave,  11 

field,  of  concrete,  78-82 

for  Portland  cement,  839-843 

of  aggregates,  23,  27-30 

of  flat-slab  floors,  480 

of  materials,  pre-use,  82 

Sw  aUo  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
Theorem  of  three  moments,  318 
Theory  of  flexure  for  homogeneous  beams,  til 5 

of  proportioning  concre'e,  63 

of  stability  of  the  arch,  659-668 

of  stress,  bending  and  direct,  385 
Thompson,  E.  J.,  165 
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Thompson,  8.  £.,  225,  238,  341,  481 
Three-hinged  arches,  715-721 

details  of  design.  719 

method  of  analysis.  715 

methods  of  construction,  717 

types  of  hinges,  717 
Three-way  flat-slab  construction,  461.  476 
Through-girder  bridge,  617 
Thrusts,  of  arches,  diagrams  for.  681 
TUe.  hollow,  weights,  452 
Tiles  as  floor  surface,  433 
Timber  centers  for  arches,  704 
Time  required  before  removing  forms,  96 
Tolts.  Max,  815 
Tooling  concrete  stone,  166 

concrete  surfaces,  90 
Tower  plants,  203 

tanks,  771-776 
Transporting  conc^te,  72,  193-203 

barrows,  193 

buckets,  194 

cablewasrs  and  buckets,  195 

carts,  193 

hoists,  200 

regulating  flow  in  spouting  plants,  203 

spouting  plants,  203 

•pouts  or  chutes.  195 
Trap  rock,  14 

Trautwine's  table  for  retaining-wall  design,  586 
Trelease,  F.  J..  481 
Tremie,  depositing  concrete  by,  76 
Trestles,  concrete  pile,  607 

pier,  610 

with  framed  bents,  610 
Triangle-mesh  wire  fabric,  47 
Trough  mixers,  187 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  44,  52.  55,  56.  137 
Tufa  cement,  4 

Tung  oil  on  concrete  floors,  210 
Turneaure,  819 
Turneaure's  method  of  determining  deflection  of  beama, 

305 
Turner,  C.  A.  P.,  465, 479, 481 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  182.  435 
Turner  Mushroom  flat-slab  bridge,  612 
Two-way  flat-slab  construction.  461.  467.  470 
Ty-ohairs,  145 
Tying  slab  and  wall  rodA.  142 

XT-abutments  for  steel  bridges.  647 
Underwater  concrete,  depositing,  76 
Unitrbilt  construction.  508,  527 

construction,  508-511 
advantages,  508 
method,  508 

Ransoms  unit  system,  508,  509 
Unit  Construction  Co..  508,  526 

costs  of  concrete  work,  823 

of  proportioning  concrete,  65 

feinf oroisig  system,  58 

Wall  Constniotion  Co..  119 

wire  fabric  48 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  435,  555 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  air-anaJyser  perfected  at.  9 

curve  for  proportioning  concrete.  68 


U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards,  steel  wire  gage,  46 

tests,  on  action  of  sea  water  on  concrete,  256 

cinder  concrete.  250 

compressive  and  tensile  strengtlis  of  concrete, 

227 
concrete,  217.  220 
eleotrolysb  in  concrete,  258 
effect  of  curing  conditions.  2^4 
effect  of  waterproofing  compound  on  strength  of 

mortars.  238 
hardening  concrete  by  steam.  235 
mixing  methods,  231 
permeability  of  mortars,  262 
sands  and  aggregates,  223.  224 
stress-strain  of  concrete.  250 
weight  of  concrete,  263 
jrield  point  of  mortars,  251 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  tests  on  expansion  of  concrete 
253 
with  oils  in  gaging  concrete,  240 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  tests  on  strength  of  mortar 

and  concrete,  217.  241 
U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  256 

U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  260,  725.  736.  738 
Universal  bar  bender.  140 
cone  nuts.  Ill 

Form  Clamp  Co.,  102,  119.  143 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  783 
sand  tester,  82 
wire  clamp,  119 
University  of  Illinois,  tests  on  bond  for  concrete  and 
steel,  265.  266 
bond  stresses  in  column  footings,  561 
column  footings,  558 
loads  on  pipe  in  trenches.  781 
pressure  of  wet  concrete.  122 
shearing  strength  of  concrete,  245 
slabs  under  concentrated  loading.  603 
strength  of  concrete  columns,  230 
temperature  and  strength  of  concrete,  235 
wind  stresses  in  building  frames.  427 
University  of  Iowa,  254 
University  of  Kansas,  238 
University  of  Michigan,  tests,  253 
Univeruty  of  Pennsylvania.  254 
University  of  Wisconsin,  slab  forma  used  at.  104 
tests  on  bond  of  concrete  and  steel.  265,  266 
detection  of  cracks  in  beams,  271 
effect  of  salts  on  concrete,  236 
strength  of  concrete  columns,  230 
Unloading  materials,  economies,  175 
Uplift  of  dams,  731 

Vault-light  pavements,  212 
Vermeule.  726 
Vertical  stirrups,  289 
Vesseb,  concrete,  863 
Viaduct  bent,  638 

frames,  628 

struetures,  625 
Vioat  method  of  detsrmlning  time  of  settlag,  838 

needle  apparatus,  9 
Void  theory  of  proportioning.  64 
Voids,  determination  of,  66 

effect  of  moistare  on,  20 
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Voids,  in  aggregates,  25-27 

in  oonorete  caused  by  exoess  water,  84 

Wade.  738 

Wall  and  pier  forms,  103,  1 1 1 

footings,  559 

scuppers,  438 
Walls  and  partitions,  532-549 

basement  walls,  545 

bearing  walls,  532 

brick  and  other  veneer,  539 

curtain  walls,  533 

details  of  Lang  building.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  535 

door  openings,  543 

partitions,  545 

window-openings,  540 
Walls,  cantilever,  design  of,  587-592 

counterforted,  design  of,  592-600 

retaining,  575-602 
Wallace  Supplies  Mfg.  Co.,  140 
Washburn.  W.  W.,  707 
Washing  crushed  stone.  172 

sand  and  gravel,  173 
Water,  action  on  concrete,  82 

amount  used  in  mixing  concrete.  72 

percentage  for  standard  mortars,  838 

preheating,  77 

proportioning  in  concrete,  71 

storage  and  handling  in  concrete  work,  179 
-Water  for  concrete.  31-36 

bonding  new  concrete  to  old,  35 

cold  weather,  concreting  in,  35 

day's  work  planes,  34 

effect  of  excess  on  concrete  floors,  35 
on  fluxing  of  cement,  32 
on  lubrication  of  mixture,  33 

exoess,  prevention  of,  36 

functions,  31 

laitance  deposits,  34 

quantity,  effect  on  strength  of  concrete,  32 

space  pccupied  in  concrete,  33 

tests  for  acidity,  31 

voids  caused  by  excess,  34 

waterproof  concrete,  35 
Waterloo  Construction  Co.,  141 
Waterproof  floors,  438 

Waterproofing  compounds,  effect  on  strength  of  con- 
crete, 238 
Waterproofing  concrete,  82-90 

cement  grouting,  88 

effect  of  temperature  and  atmosphere,  86 

integral  waterproofing  compounds,  87 

membranous  waterproofing,  88 

numbers  of  ply  for  various  heads  of  water,  89 

pervious  concretes  and  laitance,  86 

porosity  in  concretes.  83 

protection  of  waterproofing.  89 

rendering  defective  structures  impervious,  87 

resistance  to  water  action.  82 

rules  for  making  concrete  impervious,  89 

shrinkage  cracks,  84 

water  penetration.  83 
Watertown  Arsenal  tests,  229,  248.  249,  259 
Watson,  W.  J.,  k,  Co..  466 
Watson  flat-slab  system.  466 
Weakness  of  concrete,  64 


Weather,  effect  on  concrete,  76 
Weathering  qualities  of  concrete,  255 
Web  reinforcement  of  beams,  285 

bonding  of  web  and  flange  of  T-beam,  308 
Wedge-shaped  beams,  314 
Wegmann.  E.,  730,  735,  754 
Weight  of  cement.  12 

of  mortar  and  concrete,  263 

of  reinforced  concrete,  272 
Weights  of  rods,  table,  354 
Weiss.  C,  412 
Weld,  F.  F..  656 
Welded  wire  fabric,  46 
Welland  canal  concrete  tests,  79 
Wellman,  G.  A.,  225 
Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  82 
Wet-cast  method  of  making  concrete  stone,  148 

agitation  after  mixing,  153 

gang  molds  for,  151 
Wheelbarrows  for  concrete  productjOnanufacture,  155 
Wheeler,  Gen.  E.  S.,  246 
Whipple,  Harvey,  146 
White,  Prof.  A.  H.,  253 
Whited,  W.,  808 
Wig,  R.  J.,  87 
Wight  &  Co.,  W.  W.,  49 
WUIis,  W.  N.,  225 
Wilson,  W.  M.,  412,  427 
Wind  pressure,  formula,  513 
on  dams,  732 

stresses  in  chimnesm,  818 
in  deep  bins,  808 
in  building  frames,  427 
Window  openings,  540 
Wing  abutments  for  bridges,  646 
Wire  fabric,  45-50 

lock-woven,  49 

trian}$le-mesh,  47 

unit,  48 

welded,  46 

Wisco  reinforcing  mesh,  50 
Wire  form  clamps,  1 19 
Wire  glass,  541 
Wisco  reinforcing  mesh,  50 
Wisooforms,  138 
Witherow  Steel  Co..  50,  138 
Withey,  Prof.,  475 
Wolf,  A.  M.,  620 
Wolfe,  W.  S.,  316,  406 
Wood  molds.  159 
Woodard,  737 
Wooden  floors,  432 
Woolson,  Prof.  I.  H.,  254 
•Worcester,  J.  R.,  558 
Working  stresses,  axial  compression,  845 

bond,  846 

for  concrete  columns,  373 

for  steel,  37 

modulus  of  elasticity,  846 

of  concrete,  845 

reinforcement,  846 

shear  and  diagonal  tension,  845 

Xpantruss  reinforcing  sjrstem,  60 

Yield  point  of  mortars  and  concretes.  25 J 
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